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OF 
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L 

LABANA.--Alblioagli generally associated wich tlie Mahtams, the Lab&nas are 
totally distinct from that caste. They are almost wholly confined to the 
sub-montane districts and Kingra, bat are nnmerous in Lahore and 
also found m Gujrhnwhla and Ferozepur. Mnzaffargarh and BahSwal- 
pur also contain Labhn^ colonies. Tfiey are the carriers and hawkers 
of the hills, and are merely the Panjhbi representatives of that class of 
Banjhras who inhabit the sab-montane tracts east of the Ganges. The 
Labhnas of Gujrati were thus described by Captain Mackenize : " 

“ The LftMnas are also a pe^ar people. Their status amongst Siths is m u ch the 
same as that of the Mahtams. They correspond to the BanjAras of Hindustan, carrying on 
an extensive trade by means of large herds of laden bullocks. Latterly they have &en 
to agriculture, but as an additional means of livelihood, not as a substitute for trade 4s 
a section of the community they deserve every consideration and encouragement They 
are generally fine substantially built people. They also possess much spirit. In anarnfii.)/ ! 
times when the freaks or feuds of petty governors would drive the Jats or Guiars to seek a 
temporary abiding place away from their ancestral village, the Labanas would stand thmr 
ground, and perhaps improve the opportunity by extending their gi-asp ovei- the best 
lands in the village, in which their shorter-sighted and less provident lords of the Manor 
had, in some former period, permitted them to take up their abode for pm-poses of com- 
merce. Several cases of this nature came to li^t during settlement, and in most of them 
the sti-ength and spirit of progress were as apparent in the LahAnag as were the opoosite 
qualities conspicuous in their Gujar opponents. Their principal village is TAnda (which 
means a large caravan of laden bullocks) and is an instance of what I have above alluded 
to. Allowed to reside by the Gujar proprietors of Mota, they got possession of the soil, 
bunt a hasia, tmd in every point of importance swamped Ihte original proprietors. They 
have been recognized as proprietors, but feudatory to their former landlords, the Gnjars of 
Mota, paying to them annually in recognition thereof a sum equal to one-tenth of the 
Government demand," 

There is a curious colony of LabAnas on the lower Indus who were 
settled there under Sikh rule by Diw^n SAwan Mai, and who are almost 
all Munna Sikhs or followers of B^,ba Ndnak, though many of them 
are Hindus in BahAwalpur. These men have almost entirely given up 
traffic -and trade, and settled on the hanks of the river where tney lead 
a sort of semi-aavage life, hunting and making ropes and grass mats 
for sale. They hardly cultivate at all, and Hindus do not associate with 
them from fear of the Muhammadans who object to their eating wild 
pig* The Labauas of Jhaiig are said to have come from Jaipur and 
Jodhpm’ and to be the same as the Mahtams of Montgomery. On the 
whole the Habeas appear to be by origin closely allied with, if not 
actually belonging to, the vagrant and possibly aboriginal tribes whim 
will be discussed in. the Introduction (Vol. I); and it may be that m 
least some sectbns of.the Lah^nas are of the same stock as they^, (See 



§ ijahdna origins. 

further under Mahtam) . About 30 per cent, of the Labanas are i^e- 
turned as Sikhs and almost all the rest as Hindus, there being only 
some 1,500 MusalmSns among them. 

The term Labd»na appears to be derived from lun (salt) and hdna 
(trade), and the Lub^na, Lobana, Labd»na or Libd.na was doubtless the 
great salt-carrying and salt-trading caste, as the Banjdra was the 
general carrier, in former times. Indeed the Lab^na is occasionally 
called a Banjdira. In Ambala he is also said to be called Bahrupia,* on 
account of his versatility in adopting different avocations. Headmen 
among the Labdnas are called Naik, and under them work is carried 
on. A N^ik gets a rupee at a betrothal and at a wedding a similar fee, 
. plus a leg of he-goat. 

Wherever a Labitna settlement exists, a village named Taii^a is almost 
certain to be found. In Kdngra the Labanas hold four hamlets, each 
called TiSn^a. Tdn4 m Lab^nki is said to mean a travelling body or 
gang. 

The origins claimed by the Labanas vary. In Ludhid.na they claim 
descent from Chauhan Edjputs of Jaipur and Jodhpur. In Gnjrat they 
say they are Ragliubansi Rajputs and of the Sandlas gotra. 

But in Kapurthala they say they are really Gaur Brahmans of Pili- 
hhitin the United Provinces and tell how a Rajd;, being afflicted with a 
mortal disease, was advised by N^ru, a Brahman, to invite ten Brah- 
mans to a feast of flesh and wine and give them a gift (dachchhna) of 
a gold iDiohar each. The ten Brahmans bidden refused to take part in 
such a feast and so NAru inveigled eleven Brahman boys to it and gave 
them each a mohar. Their parents learnt of their degradation and 
drove them forth, but the Raj^ took them in. Prom them are de- 
scended the Labanas. Later on, adds the Hoshr^rpur account, the 
sage Narada got the boys married to the daughters of rdkshasas, 
demons who live on flesh and spirits, and himself became their priest. 
But a variant from Kdngra says that the Brahmans successfully re- 
sisted the efforts of the R^ja to induce them to accept his offerings. 
He was, it is related, a Pilia Rfajput and, being afflicted with leprosy 
and the loss of many of his kinsmen, he was advised by the jotshis or 
astrologers to feast Brahmans as described above. In vain he sent 
for them and their girls and boys. The Brahmans holding it degra- 
dation to accept gifts from^a leper, placed all their goods on pack ani- 
mals and took to the carrying trade. Many settled on the banks of 
the Ganges and were called Pandit- Jotshis. The others who took to 
carrying were called Labanas from Iddd, ^ loading.' With them some 
Rsijputs of the Pilia family, who were free of all taint of leprosy, were 
also exiled and the Pilia Labanas claim descent from them and sav 
they are of the Ks^shab ^ 


’i' But in other accounts it is implied that the Bahrdpia-is a sub-division of the Lab^inas* 
and the only oue in the c^te which does not wear the janeo. Waterfield, however 
distinguished the Labana from the Bahrupia. The former he described as a laree’ 
well-built, shrewd, though rather heavy-looking man, while the Bahrupia is generally spare 
lively and good-tempered. Both however are of similar status,— Guirat Settlement Beport 
1861. n. 88. ^ ^ * 
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In Sifilkot, however, the gotra of the Pilia Labd.nas is said to be 
Puslat, And that of the D^tla is said to be Kundlas, while the Ajr^wat 
is Saundlas. A 3 rd.wat is said to be descended from A], father of 
Jasrat and grandson of E^raohaudra, through the latter’s son Lan, In 
Kapnrthala the following curious pedigree is given 

Bohra. 


Hasna. Handa. 

Kbart. 

Salim Mihr Shah. Amfn Sh^h. 


One Khart Manik appears in the Grujrdt tradition which makes the 
Lab^^nas immigrants from Rai Bareilly. ^ 

The status of the Labsi.nas varies somewhat in different parts of the 
Punjab and it does nob appear to be homogeneous. . Three groups must 
bo distinguished : — 

i. The Musla Labfinaa. 
a. The Labdinas of Ludhid.na. 

Hi. The Labdnas of Bahd,walpur. 


i. The Musla Labdnas are so-called by group ii. Most accounts 
represent these Labd,nas as having 11 sections or gots but the names of 
these are variously stated.* In Gnjr6t the got names specified are as 
follows 


i, Ajr^wat (called Ghotya in Kangra). 

ii. T)atla (? laugher), also called 

Makhan*Shihi. 

iii. Pilia (painted with saffron). 

iv. Paywiil, Padwal, Badwalia, Porwal 

(said to be so called from padwd, — 
thejaneo ceremony). 


V, Khasarya. 

vi, Gojalia. 

vii. Gdjar. 

viii, Tatra or Tadra. 

ix. Wamidl or Mathaun (not Mahtam). 
X. Wdmowdl, 
xi. Narowal, 


The first five of these sections appear in nearly every account of the 
caste. The remaining six are probably als or sub-septs, locally exogam- 
oas, resembling those found in Central India, or possibly thej’^ are 
merel^^ family or nicknames. Of the eleven sections specified the first 
six are also found in Central India, apparently as endogainous gnmps 
split up into numerous exogamous divisions. So far no traces of this 
system have been found in the Punjab. 

In the sub-montane tracts of Sidlkot and Gujrat the Ajrdiwat look 
down upon the Khdsary as, and the story goes that once the latter 
said that even the bullocks of the Ajrd-wat would get married, they had 
so many daughters. The Ajrawat also look on the Gujar section as 
inferior. 

ii. The second group is confined to the Bet tract of Ludhidna, 
where it holds seven small villages, and shares in three others. It dis- 


♦ Sections in Kangra i, iii and vii as above, and Daina, Kalwana, Ghiya, Dholthal, 
Dahgra, Belia, Khera, Moohia, Bhunia, Padorgaya. 

Sections in Hoshiarpur: — i, ii, iii, iv, v and vii as above, and Kakanya, Lutia, Gbara, 
Kaluwaua, Bbagtann, 

Sections in Ludhiana ; — Pilia, Garba, Laldia, Jatre or Khanna-Kupra, Garha, Batla or 
Gujre, Parwfil and Nagri. Of these the Garhas rank highest. 
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Labdna customs. 


avows all connection with tlie Mnsla Labfinas and has the 
gots : — 


Dagndwat, 

Udiana. 

Saldana. 


Majx’^wat- 

Bartia, 

Balthia* 

Bamfiwat. 


following 


This group is distinguished by having a fixed bride-pricej Bs. 120 
being paid if the bridegroom is a 'child, Bs. 140 if he is an adult, to the 
girPs, father. They practise karewa, A curious custom on the 'Holi 
is accounted for in a variant of the PrahMd legend* All are Sikhs. 


iii. In BahAwalpur the caste is thus grouped 

tt f 1* Bam^na 

Hypergamous group J j. 


111 . G-harn^wat or Gharnot 
iv. Ohihot 


^ do not intermarry, 
intermarry. 


In this State the Lab^nas claim to be Rathor. The Bam ana and 
Uddna are closely allied and hang together in all matters. They have 
a strong •panchdyat system and rarely have recourse to the courts. 
Guilty persons are fi.ned and the penalty {dand) spent on a ritual feast 
(kardk parshdd) to the brotherhood. The legend about their origin 
is that a Bathor had a son born with long moustaches and so he was 
called labdna or cricket.” 


In Si&lkot and 6ujrd,t the tribe stands much higher, and appears to 
be intermarrying with other agricultural tribes. This however does 
not necessarily imply a great rise in the social scale, for in Ferossepur 
the Baurias are intermarrying with Jd,ts. Widow remarriage is tolerat- 
ed, but, in Qujrdt, the children of such marriages have a lower status. 

They are all Sikhs, claiming to have been converted by Guru Govind, 
and abstain from the flesh of animals slaughtered in the Muhammadan 
manner as they consider it hardm, and at the mere mention of haldVd 
meat exclaim wdh guru, wdh guruy deprecating any allusion to such a 
subject.* 

The social ceremonies of the Lab4nas vary greatly, not only from 
district to district but within each district. These divergencies in 
custom are ascribed, by the LabSnas themselves, to the composite 
origins of the caste. 

Bifth observances. 

In Si41kot the three ceremonies observed on the birth of a child 
are 

1. The oldest woman of the family does not eat or even touch 
anything with her mouth at the time of a birth in the house, she makes 

* But in K5.ngra both jhaiJea and haldVd flesh may be lawf ally eaten, it is said, though 
it is also added that Labanas who are sewahs of LakhddU never eat jhatJca, Offerings 
are made to that Pfr for the safety of cattle at the spring and autumn harvests. His 
priest is the Bharai but he gets no chdrma until he has prayed to the P£r to protect his 
seiuaTcy and it is also his duty to sacrifiice animals in the haldl form. 

The Zabd-na is said to be an earth crioket with formids^ble jaws thatbifces^severely — 
jParyabi Utcty., p. 64i5. ‘ .r. 
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the ZQotlier wash h er hands and face, and then, mixing sugar and flour 
in equal quantities, makes small circular-shaped loaves called jpctparia 
which are distributed to those present and to members of the caste« 

In Gujrat no peculiar ceremony is observed on fche birth of a child. 
The first thing to be done is to boil ajwain in a brass vessel, and throw 
it away outside the house. This is considei’ed to be good for the health 
of the child, and it is believed that it removes the effects of the evil 
eye. 

2. Two or three days after the birth, a widow of the family boils a 
quantity of sewidn (vermicelli) and cooks some rice. Then in consulta- 
tion with other women of the family, especially the old hags who by 
that time have assembled, she designates one from among them to 
plaster the floor of the mother's room with cowdung, and on this plas- 
tered spot sit seven or at most fourteen girls of the family or of the 
same tribe, while the widow draws lines of flour thereon, cutting the 
whole into several squares. Then she brings in the prepared food and 
all, assuming a prostrate position, offer prayers to the deity for the 
mother and all the members of the family. The women bow their 
heads before the girls and rub their feet, treating them as devis or 
goddesses. This is called worshipping the Devi. They afterwards eat 
the food. 

3. The third ceremony is performed on the first Sunday of Hdr 
(June) of the same year. The mother is^ carried to a pijpal tree by the 
women of the family, there a chosen place is plastered and prayers are 
offered in the manner already described. The words of the prayer 
are : — pipal tree, guard us against evil/' Cooked rice is carried there 
by a female barber who sings a strange and mysterious song, both 
going and coming. This ceremony is generally observed on the birth 
.of a son. There are some other ceremonies connected with the birth 
of a child, for example one which goes by the name of sawi. This is 
only performed when the child is a boy. Once a year the oldest wo- 
man of the family gets up early in the morning and makes some kardh 
(sugar, ghi and flour mixed and cooked together). Each article never 
weighs less than five quarters of a seer whence the name sawi (IJ), all 
the males of the family are then invited bo feast on the Jcardh. After-* 
wards a he-goat is killed, some broad loaves of bread are cooked, jhol 
is prepared and all these three things are eaten by the members (both 
male and female) of the family.^ 

The LafcSnas of GujrAt wear the janeo or sacred thread, and are 
very particular about it. Even those who are Sikhs and do not cut 
their hair wear it. 

But in Kangra the use of it is dying out, though even those who 
are unable to afford the cost of the rite, will don it at their wedding. 
In Lxxdhi^na the janeo is assumed at marriage, but taken off after the 
phera and hung on a pipal tree. 

* On tiie birth of a boy, in Kangra, the panjab ceremony is observed within llj^days 
of the birth, the kindred being feasted, while the women go to worship a pipal, singing on 
the way there and back, A pot of water is emptied beneath the tree and red sandal 
(Tcongu)f rice and flowers are ofEered to it* White cotton thread is lalso wrapped thrice 
round ,it in the manner of a janeo. Sweetmeat, as means allow, is also ^placed there ana 
^he womexL bow to the tree. At weddings the pair observe a similar rite» 
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Marriage customs. 

The prohibited degrees appear to vary in every district. Sometimes 
the four-gfoi rule is observed^ sometimes it is sufficient to avoid the got 
from which a wife lias been taken for seven generations, or until the 
memory of any marinage with that got has faded away. 

In G-ujr^t early marriage is preferred, and widow remarriage (toretoa) 
has now commenced, though it is considered degrading.*^ I^hen on 
occasions of marriage, janeo^ etc., a feast for the got people is ^ eaten, 
the sons of a widow^s remarriage are not allowed to sit with the 
hirddari. Only men of the same got can sit with it, and ho/tswco 
children are excluded. 

The Lab^naa in Ludhid»na celebrate a girVs wedding by jpTiera, ^ like 
Hindus, hut that of a widow by nihdh according to Muhatnnxadau ritiial* 
The Arya Samaj has, however, set its face against such a confusion 
of rites. 

Monogamy is preferred and a Labdna will not take a second wife 
unless he is obliged. The wife first married enjoys certain privileges 
at religious ceremonies, but socially all the wives are on an eq^uality. 

In Kdingra marriage is avoided in Ohet, BhMon, Asauj and Poh, 
and the date for the wedding should be fixed in the shuMa pakhsh or 
light half of a lunar month so that the 11th {ikddshi) may fall on one 
of the days. 

Wedding ceremonies. 

In Sialkot the boy’s father or guardian goes to the house of the 
bride’s father or guardian and asks him to give his daughter in 
marriage to his son. After a good deal *of discussion they com© to 
some such agreement as that the boy’s father shall pay seven or 
eight score of rupees and give two or three ornaments to the girl’er 
father. There is no disgrace in making such a bargain, on the 
contrary the girl’s^ father insists on a good price and argues my 
daughter is very young and good looking, therefore ten score rupees 
are not much for her/’ The utmost that a young girl is sold for is 
ten score rupees.t When the betrothal is complete the girl’s father 
gets half the price in advance. This payment is called hhdn. The 
whole price goes by the name of hoi. The money is paid in the house 
of the girl’s father together with 101 cocoa-nuts and some manli 
thread. The wedding day is fixed, not as among Hindus according 
to the solar months but as among Muhammadans in the lunar month, 
a date of the moon being set apart for the purpose, and on that date 
the marriage party proceeds to the girl’s house. Twenty men usually 
make up a wedding party. On the first night the girl’s hands and 
feet are stained with Tne/indi (myrtle). This is absolutely necessary 
and if it is not done the party has to turn back without being given 
a meal. This is the case too if there is any default in payment of the 

In Kangra it is asserted that a widow can and cannot espouse her husband’s elder 
brother.^ Probably there is no absolute rale, but a feeling that a widow should only 
marry his younger brother, or a cousin in a corresponding position, 

t In Ludhiana the prices are immutably fixed at Rs. 120 if the bridegroom is a child 
and at Rs. HO if he is an adult. Exchange is reprobated in Ktogra, but sales are not. 
Exchanges are however said to take place. 
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settled price. The boy’s father performs all the ceremonies in the 
house of the girFs father. 

Four days later the ceremony of panch paropi is performed. The 
girl’s father puts sugar and ghi iu some dishes and selects a number 
of men of a peculiarly churlish nature to swallow their contents. The 
women, who ai'e already occupying the roofs of the various roomSj 
begin to throw bricks, small pieces of stone, maize, etc., from all 
directions, but the me a choseu continue eating in large mouthfuls 
even while they are being so assailed as they must not leave the food 
unfinished but must go on eating amid the shower of stones, etc. 
If they succeed in finishing the food they are praised by all present 
for their courage. 

Five days later, the couple go to a pipal tree accompanied by some 
of the brotherhood. The barber’s wife gives the hand of the girl into 
that of the boy and they walk around the tree hand iu hand thrice. 
Then sweetmeats are served to the assemblage. Next the girl runs 
ahead and the sooner the boy catches her the more is he praised for 
his strength. On the morning of the sixth day after the wedding 
the ceremony of gora is effected. The father of the boy has a he-goat 
killed with a sword and then cooked. All feast on the flesh and 
return home. A few days later the boy goes uninvited to his 
father-in-law’s house and stays there for a month or more. The 
couple bids farewell to modesty in a very short time. The mukldwa 
ceremony is performed five years after the wedding, and it is not unusual 
to see two or three children born during this period. 

The 8ati ceremony is also generally observed. Milk given by cows 
and buffaloes dedicated to the sati is held sacred. They do not allow 
men of other castes even to touch it. This milk is coagulated and 
made into whey in a^separate vessel. No member of the family who 
is not deemed a true believer in the sati is allowed to drink the milk 
of animals dedicated to a sati. After a week or at most a fortnight, 
the milk and whey of such animals or Tchir (rice and milk cooked 
together) and loaves of bread cooked in ghi are carried to the sthdn 
(temple) of the sati and there' a number of young girls of the same house-* 
hold or of the caste are collected together and made to eat it. True 
believers in the sati are also invited to partake of it. Before eating 
a portion is given to the imaginary sati. Afterwards all present 
prostrate themselves, rub their foreheads on the sacrbd spot, and 
offer up hearty prayers. If fortune thereafter smiles favourably on any 
family, they ascribe it to the satins kindness. But if anyone suffers 
from bodily infirmity, moral degradation, agricultural or pecuniary 
disaster he attributes it to her anger* The satins sthdn is a spot of 
ground, generally outside the village, over which a real building is 
sometitnes raised, but in most cases the bare earth serves the purpose* 

‘ Death rites. ' 

A curious admixture of Hindu and Musaltu^ti rites is sometitaes 
observed at death. Thus in Ludhiana a dying person ^ is laid on the 
ground, as among Hindus, but after death the body is again put on 
a bed, a fir© kindled at its right hand and the hand branded. But 
after this the body is buried. . 
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Religious ideas. 

Properly speaking, tlie Labdrnas have no caste religion. Some 
worship a devi or a deity, others a aati, while a good many observe 
the Sikh teaching. Isolated as they were from the Hindus in the 
beginning, they exhibit a total ignorance of their religious principles, 
and though they have adopted several Hindu customs, they have as 
yet imbibed nothing of their religion, Grenerally they believe in the 
genii of the wood, the nixies of the water, the saU and Holi and Md,td 
Devis. They fully believe iu magic and charms such as the efficacy 
of mysterious characters written on a scrap of paper. 

In each village a raised platform serves as the sthan or temple of 
the Devi. Here a disciple or hermit lives permanently and women 
constantly resort to this sacred spot with whey in their hands which 
they present to him and ask about the future. 

The serpent is worshipped on the Ougga Naumi in Gujr^t. Women* 
take a churi and four chapdtie and go to the hole of a serpent, where 
the Bhdit is present. The churi and chapdtis are given to the Bh^t, 
and cow's milk is poured into the hole. This hole is called gugga or 
hdmhia and is a fixed place outside the village. The D^tlas must first 
worship the gugga before other castes can do it, and this is because it 
is believed that the serpent is their offspring. 

The pipal is the sacred tree. On the third day after marriage the 
bride and bridegroom are taken to a pipal tree, whose stem is decorated 
with red colour and mauU thi'ead. The married couple turn round the 
tree and, after bowing their heads, come away. 

The Moli festival. 

A leading man of the village is usually employed to perform this 
ceremony which is generally held in the month of Baisd,kh. This man 
summons a drummer who standing on som© high place shouts the 
following words to all quarters of the village 

Iman mun dal hhanejo^ wara ghadejo ware ho ae lo lijo^ Soli ko 
hoTco raSj hoko rae, hoko re. 

Web the pulse and make small round balls of it. Come ! take 
away these balls and so call out the Holi, call out the Holi and 
call out the Holi.'' 

This is known as the hoka (calling out) ceremony. When the 
drummer's call has reached all the inhabitants each one according 
ta his means buys the necessaries for the approaching festival, which 
lasts for three days. Then both men and women assemble together 
in some open place and shout the following words ; — 

Hoko rae, hoko rae^ hoko rae^ 

Soli ko hoko rae. 

This lasts for full two days. On the third morning all don fine 
clothes, and the women adorn their faces with gold and silver orna- 
ments which are in shape and make quite different to those generally 
used in the Punjab. The leader then takes a drum aud walks slowly 
ahead of all the villagers. With him they continue singing a mysteri- 

* But iu Kangya mea only worship the on the Gugga JSTaumi, women being exclud- 
ed. The ritual is much the same, but Icongu^ rice, dhu^ (incense) and flowers are offered* 
No eha^tis are given away. 
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ous song while he occasionally says moro hoho rao, hoU ho hoho rae. At 
last, they reach the sacred spot and here they pile up old cotton plants 
dry grass, etc», and set the heap on fire. The spectators standing 
round the scene make a great din while the women with dishes full of 
pulse balls in their hands await the leader’s orders to throw them into 
the blazing fire. Several he-goats are now killed, the heads going to 
the leader while the remainder of the flesh is taken by each head of a 
family to his own house. Afterwards a wrestling match is held, at 
which famous wrestlers from different parts display their strength. 
This ceremony is known as the dudu. Finally they assume a prostrate 
attitude before the spot sacred to the Devi Holi and then return home 
taking with them a small quantity of ashes which they keep as a pledge 
of the protection for the whole year. This is the festival in Gujr^t. 

In Ludhiana also the Holi is observed but with somewhat different 
rites. A particular spot is set apart for its celebration and there a pice 
and a betel nut are buried. Over them a heap of cow-dung cakes is 
piled and set alight, being watched with as much solicitude ^as a 
woman in her confinement/ Next evening when the fire has burnt 
out the people of the village and its neighbourhood collect and search 
in the ashes for the pice and nut, and whoever finds them will be ex- 
tremely fortunate. It is believed that whoever finds one will also find 
the other as they cannot be found separately. This rite is explained by 
the following legend : — 

Bhagat PrahMd^s father hated him for his devotion to God, and after 
several devices to kill him had failed he bade him sit in a burning 
fire on his sister^s lap. She believed herself to be fire-proof, but when 
put to the test she was burnt to death while Prahlad escaped. 

After this observance, disputes are laid before the kindred for 
settlement. Fines are imposed on offenders or they are out-casted, and 
those who have complied with the orders of the kindred are re-admitted 
into caste. Next day they re-assemble and hold a Eeast at which men 
and women dance together and throw the usual coloured water on one 
another. Dancing and singing they go from house to house, and if 
any house is not visited its owner takes offence. 

Labak, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Ladhana, (1) a sept of the Sidls ; (2) a Jd,t clan (agricultural) found in 

MuMn. 

Ladhab, a tribe of J^ts, found in Sidilkot. Claims descent from its eponym, 
a Rajput, through Kilas who settled in that District. 

Ladnian, one who keeps pack cattle. 

Laghaei, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Shahpur : see Leghari. 

Laghki Hazara, a tomdn described as lying between the country of the 
Wardag Afghans and the Maiddn-i-Rustam^ between the Tochi and the 
Kurram. The Hazara, who were probably Mughals to judge from their 
name, were attacked by Khwdja JaM-ud-Dlu M ahmtid under Humdfyun^s 
orders and their sheep and cattle driven off to K^bul, in 1552. 

Lahar, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar* 

LahaueI, “Ia, an inhabitant of Lahore s especially applied to a group of 
the Khatbis* 
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LaThi — Lahula. 


Lahi, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery* 

Lahoe^ an Ai4in clan (agricultural) found in Amrifcsai. 

Labil, a tribe of J^ts fouud in Ludhiana. They worship a jathera and 
perform the jandidn rite at weddings^ bub not the chhatra* The 
bridegroom^s uncle or elder brother cuts the jan(iidn^ 
place where the tree is, and bowing to it. The jandidn ^re cut^ with 
an axe or sword* The bride and bridegroom play with twigs {chhiiidn), 
first the bridegroom hitting the bride with them seven times and the 
bride then treating him in the same way. The walls of the house are 
afterwards marked with rice flour, Sultan is also worshipped. The 
'puja articles at a marriage are given to a Brahman. 

Lahula, Lahdli, incorrectly Ldliauli, an inhabitant of Lahul^ which lies 
partly in British territory and partly in Ohamba, British L^hul com- 
prises three valleys^ Rangloi or the valley of the Chandra, Gdrdi or 
• Punan, the valley of the Bhd/ga, and Pattan, or the valley of the united 
river, the Ohendb, below the confluence of the Chandra with the 
Bh^ga. 

The people of British Ldliul are divided into an upper class of T^A- 
kurs, who correspond to the Rajputs of the‘ Himalayan area : Brah- 
mans, who are only found in Pattan and are descended from irnmigTants 
from Chamba-Ld.hul and other tracts to the south : Kanefcs, who 
form the middle and most numerous class : and the lower classes, 
consisting of Shipis or Ddgis and Lohdrs with a few Sunders, Barbras 
and Hensis. The Ddgis, Lohdrs, Bardras, Hensis, etc., seem to have no 
gets and all intermarry, though they refuse to marry with the lowest 
caste of all, the Shipis. There are also a few Lamas, chiefly in Gdrd, 
where a certain number of nuns [chorno) are also found. 


The Kanets of Ldhul offer a few points of interest. Many of 
them in Pattan are no doubt descendants of settlers from Kullu 
* or Bangdhal, but the rest, and all the Kanets of Gdrd and Rangloi 
are pure Tibetans or nearly so. The Ldhula, however, now looks 
upon the term Botia (Tibetan) as a term of reproach. The Kauets in 
Ldhul are divided into the following gots : — 


i, Lonckeu-pa or the wazirs, 
ii^ (Ky)Chungo-p^ or vultures. 

Hi, Darpa (seems to have no meaning). 
iv, Hensar-pa (Hensar is a Kullu caste). 
V. Dantur-pa (Grantur-pa). 


vi, HLrida-pa, or archers : a story is told to 

account for the name, 

vii, Kapur, said to have come from the 

plains. 

via, Kyechhag-p&. 


The who are the gentry and quondam rulers of Ldhul, 

are more or leas pure Tibetans by blood, but are beginning to assert 
a Rdiput origin. They take Kanet women as srujat or concubines 
(8Mret),hat not as full vrivea {Idhri), amd the sons of such women, 
who are styled chunma or workers, are not considered pure Thdkurs 
at first, hut in a few_ generations their descendants regain Thdkur 
status. The ^k^kurs in Ldhul appear to have three gotras or exo- 
gamous suh-divisions : — 

i. Gautam (ox Chaudla) descended horn the moon. 

a. BnramshM-pd (lit. sugar-cane) in Sanskrit Ashiiku, said to ha a Surajbansi clan 
it., Phag-pa., Jamsher-pa, or Aryd Jamsher-pd. (Phdg-yal=Axyd'Varth). 
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Similarly Brahmans take Kanet women to wife, and their sons 
succeed ; and though the Brahman father will not eat from such a son’s 
hands he may smoke with him. Such sons are called gtirics, but call 
themselves Brahmans, but they in turn marry Kanet wives or women 
of mixed caste if they can find any. 

Th^kurs, Brahmans, and Kanets will all smoke together in Ld.hul, 
and Brahmans will drink water, tea or lugri (rice-beer) from a Kanet’s 
hand, but will not eat even sachi roti, which appears to be equivalent 
to pahhi roti. Thdkurs will eat pahki or sachi roti from a Kanet’s 
hands, but not kachi^ but those Thd>kurs who wear no ja7ieo will do so. 
The Kanets do not wear the janeo. 

The main class distinction, as in other Tibeban countries, appears to 
be that between the agriculturists, who form the great mass, of the 
population, and the wage-earning classes; but this line of demarcation, 
though it prevents intermarriage, does not separate the classes in the 
rigid way that the institution of caste would do. The artisan * classes 
nevertheless have their distinctions — see under Lohar. 


But the most interesting thing about the Ld.hula population is its 
economic system. This merits full description as it is a good example 
of a small, self-contained, ancient polity. 

The allotments of fields,* supposed to have been made authoritatively 
at a remote period, and to have been originally all equal, subject ‘ to the 
same rent or tax and each liable to furnish on© man' for service or 
forced labour to the lord, appear to have been indivisible and in Gdrd 
and Rangloi, the Tibetan valleys, are in fact still almost all undivided. 
Land reclaimed from the waste was formed into separate allotments, or 
added to an existing allotment with a corresponding increase in its 
burdens. 

The great bulk of the allotments are held by the yulfa or villagers, 
each of them being on an average about five acres in area. Some small 
miscellaneous holdings are held rent-free in lieu of service to the com- 
munity. Such are 
i. The gar-zing 

ii, 3} h e-zing yheld by the 

Hi. „ onpo-zmg I 

iv. 33 man-zing J 

Probably the Lohte,yod/isf 5 and could have been evicted in 

times past by the community or tbe Thd,kur, but the general idea now 
seems to be that they could not be dispossessed, however ineflBoient. 
The Hensis’ tenure is however more precarious, as they appear to hold 

solely at the Th^kur’s pleasure. 

The Th^kurs hold certain kotJiis or groups of hamlets in 6 ef or jdgir 
and are owners of the waste within the limits of their kothis. The 
arable land is either held rent-free by his dotoenf or cadet branches of 


^blacksmiths, 

\ musicians (Hensis), 
jjodhsis or astrologers, 
imbeds or physicians. 


* o local word used to describe such an allotment. A zing horn chongpu or 

to seven presto extent according to qnaUty oi toe soil, 
o ^ f ami lift Q onlv held a half allotment or zing homfitha 

^TtwS^Is clearly toe dothain or cadet (Slsr, Pwistaniya), « tonn applied to cadet 
br^ohes of RAjput septs in Gnrd^spnr, 
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tis family, or rent-free, but in lieu of continuous service, by his chaksis 
or family retainers ; while his garhpan.ov demesne land is cultivated 
by a class called hang chumpa or farm servants (literally cottagers). 
A dotoen family sinks after a time, when the sense of relationship to 
the Thakur has become faint, to the status of chdhsis and is then liable 
for service. A dotoen^s holding is about one or two allotments 
(5 to 10 acres) on an average, a chdhsi^s from 2^ to 5 acres, and 
a cotta ger^s about 1|- acres. The nature and extent of the sei vices 
rendered varies, but the general principle is that the burden on each 
allotment is fixed. Mortgages are not uncommon and even a chdhsi 
or a cottager may mortgage his holding, provided that the mortgagee 
paid a full rent if he or the * mortgagor failed to render the customary 
service. 

Among the subordinate landholders all sons are considered entitled 
to equal shares of their father’s holding, but in practice they seldom 
divide, and live on with wife, land, house and chattels in common. 
When asked to defend this repulsive custom of polyandry, they say 
that their holdings are too small to divide, and that experience shows 
them that it is impossible for two sisters-in-law, with separate husbands 
and families, to live together, whereas two or more brothers with a 
common wife can agree. 

In such families the custom which has hitherto prevailed, with 
regard to inheritance of the shares of brothers who die without issue, 
is quite clear: such share has always gone to the brothers with whom 
the deceased lived in unison, or to his issue, to the exclusion of 
all claim on the part of the separated branch of the family. The 
most exceptional point in the custom of inheritance prevailing in 
Ijdhul is the fact that, in default of sons, a daughter succeeds to her 
father’s whole estate in preference to nephews or other male kinsmen, 
provided that, before her father’s death she has not married and 
settled down to live on her husband’s holding away from home. If 
she is married and living with her husband in her father’s house, she 
succeeds, and if she is unmarried, she can hold for life as a maid, 
or can at any time marry and take her husband to live with her. 
Supposing such a husband and wife to die without issue, it appears to 
be doubtful who would have the best claim to succeed them, whether 
the next of kin to the wife or to the husband. But it is agreed that 
the survivor of the two might lawfully give the estate to any member 
of either of the two families. 

At first sight of the people of L^hul or Spiti you perceive that you 
have left India, and are among a Tartar or Mongol race. The figure 
both of men and women are short and stout, their complexions are a 
ruddy brown instead of a black-brown or dusky yellow, their faces are 
broad and fiat, with higli cheek bones and oblique eyes, they have 
broad mouths and flat noses with wide nostrils. In fact, none of them 
can be said to be handsome, and the old wnmen are quite hideous, the 
only redeeming point is the look of honesty and smiling good humour 
to be recognised in almost every countenance. In those parts of 
Ldhul in which there is most admixture of Hindu blood, the blending 
of the two types is very clearly distinguishable. ® 
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Customs connected with hirth, marriage and death. 

The best general account of the social customs of the Botids will 
be found in Ounningham^s Ladakh, but even in Spiti and Ldhul, 
especially in the^ latter, the practices of the present day will be 
found to differ in some details. At almost every observance the 
religious ceremony consists in the simple reading of prayers or 
passages from the holy boobs by a lama, while the whole company 
of men and women sit round with clasped hands and downcast 
eyes, and repeat the verses after him. The social celebration of all 
these events consist mainly of feasts in which much chang is drunk. 
The decisive point in the negotiation for a betrothal is the acceptance 
or refusal of a pot of chang sent to the bidders father; if he drinks, 
the affair is settled without more words. Polyandry, or the taking 
to wife one woman by several brothers, is a recognised institution, and 
is very general, the object is to prevent the division of estates. Sir 
J ames Lyail describes a case which came before him in which one of two 
brothers living in polyandry much wished to separately marry a girl 
by whom he had had an illegitimate child, but the wife of his family 
objected strongly, claiming both brothers as husbands, and refusing to 
admit another woman into the household, and she eventually prevailed. 

Among the Kanets the age of betrothal is any time between 10 and 
20 years of age for both parties. It depends apparently on their means. 
The wedding is solemnised one or two months after the betrothal. 

Aniong the Kanets the man sends a relative to the girPs house and 
he conducts the negotiations. At his second visit he takes a rupee and 
some such as a present. The day for the betrothal is fixed by the 
jotshi or astrologer. Then on the day fixed the man^s family go in a 
body to fetch the girl. The ceremony is attended by Brahmans or 
lamas and sometimes by both and the Shdstras are read. 

The bride receives as dower (i) the zoQ^i {istridhan) which is given 
her by her parents, (ii) the gotan, which is given her by her husband 
and is recoverable by him, and (Hi) the Tbd,kurs and sometimes even 
Kanets give some land to be held independently for life by the bride ; 
this corresponds to the Kullu chhethi. Purther, as in Kullu, the woman 
often takes an agreement stipulating for the chhethi etc., and provid- 
ing for her separate maintenance in the event of her husband marrying 
a second wife, which is usually done when the first is barren. Divorce 
seems free. 

In Ldhul cattle are not slaughtered nowadays (except perhaps in 
some villages at the head of the Bh^ga Valley, and there it is done 
with the greatest secrecy), but five or six sheep are killed in each 
house at the beginning of the winter; the flesh dries, and will then 
\zeep good for any number of years ; the older the meat, the greater 
the delicacy to the taste of a Ldhuli. The principal food of the 
Ldihnli is buck-wheat, boiled whole and eaten as gruel, or roasted 
and made into flour, which i^ then baked into cakes or mixed with 
chang beer, and formed into dumplings. 

The Buddhists, half-Buddhists, Lohars, and Shipis always eat any 
sheep or goats which have died from fatigue or disease, and some of 
them eat also calves, oxen or yaks which have been killed by a foil 



Ldhula houses^ etc* 

from rooks or otherwise, but this is done secretly. When at Keylang 
a calf happens to die in the morning, it remains where it fell the whole 
day, nobody touching it, but the dead body certainly disappears during 
the night, and many bones, especially during winter, of such animals 
may be seen lying about near the villages, but dead asses and ponies 
are only left to the eagles and fores. Slaughtering yaks during winter 
is still practised at some villages above Keylang, but it is done very 
secretly, and nobody will acknowledge the fact. There is a small 
temple with the image of a Ihd near Yanample. Every third year a 
yak is sacrificed there, the victim being supplied in turn by all the 
hothis of Lahul. This custom dates from the time of the Kullu Kajas 
who (as the god is said to be the same as that of the Dungri temple 
near Manali in Kullu) ordered that one buffalo was to be offered (as at 
Dungri) every third year. Since Ldihul has become British territory, 
yaks have taken the place of buffaloes. The Shipis eat the flesh of the 
sacrificed yak, 

Wheaten flour is generally eaten in Lahnl. Butter and butter milk 
are regular articles of diet in both countries. Ghang^ a kind of beer 
brewed from rice and barley, is drunk generally, and tea and a kind of 
whisky by those who can afford it. 

In L^hul the houses are smaller than they are in Spiti, ’and less care 
and taste are expended in building and adorning them. Ordinarily the 
upper storey consists of an interior or winter room, an outer or summer 
room, and a verandah room open on the fourth side. In this verandah 
stands the loom, inside will be found large corn chests made of slate set 
in wooden frames, large stone bowls from Iskardu, iron cauldrons, and 
cooking pots, an iron tripod or pot stand, some wooden dishes, and a 
few earthen pots from Kullu. Many pack-saddles for sheep and goats 
are strewed about, aod a few blankets and thick sheep-skin coats .hang 
on the walls. Small holes in the wall serve the purpose both of 
windows and chimneys ; bedsteads are unknown. Grass is stacked 
on the roof, and wood for fuel inside. This is a fair description of 
a house in the upper valleys of Ld^hul ; in the lower villages the rooms 
are larger and better ventilated. In Gar^ many of the houses are 
built together in one block with connecting passages by which com- 
munication is kept up iu the winter without going out, which, when 
the snow is very deep, may be scarcely possible. Making thread is 
the chief occupation in winter ; on fine days the loom is brought out, 
and some weaving is done. Both men and women work the loom in 
Ldihul. 

In Ldhul the dress of the men is much the same as that worn in 
Kullu, the only difference being thab the coat is longer and of thicker 
and darker cloth, and that trousers are always worn, the women, on 
the other hand, dress like those of Spiti (see under Tibetan), except 
that straw sandals replace the long boots. It is not easy at first to 
distinguish a L^huli nun, if young, from a lad, as they shave their heads 
and dress like men. 

Ancient belief in Ldhuh 

Without doubt there existed a very low kind of religion in Ldhul 
before Budhism got hold of the people, and the latter has not been 
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able to suppress it entirely. The early religion of Ldbul is still known 
under tbe name of ^Lung-pachboi/ tbat is, Hke religion of tke valley/ 
When it was flourishing many bloody, and even human, sacrifices seem 
to have been regularly offered up to certain Ihdy gods or evil spirits 
residing in or near old pencil-cedar trees, oaves, etc. This cruel custom 
disappeared gradually after the doctrine of the Buddhists had influ- 
enced for a time the minds cf the people. There is a story which I 
shall relate, as it seems to show that this was the case. Near the vil- 
lage of Kyelang a large dry pencil-cedar was standing till last year, 
when we felled it for fire-wood : the story goes that before this tree, in 
ancient times, a child of 8 years old was annually sacrificed to make the 
spirit who resided in it well-disposed towards the inhabitants of Kyelang. 
The children seem to have been supplied in turn by the different 
families of the village. It happened one year to be a widow who had 
to give up an old child of the required age of eight years. The day 
before her only one was to be taken from her she was crying loudly, 
when a travelling lama from Tibet met her, and asked the cause of her 
distress. Having heard her story the Zama said: ^ Well, I will go 
instead of your child.' He did so but did not allow himself to be killed : 

‘ the spirit must kill me himself if he wants human flesh,' said he, so 
saying he sat himself down before the tree and waited for a long time ; 
but as the demon made no attack on him, he became angry, took down 
from the tree the signs and eflBgies, and threw them into the.Bhaga river, 
telling the people not to sacrifice any more human beings, which advice 
was followed from that time forward. The demon fled and settled on 
the top of the Koko pass, where it still dwells under the name of the 
Kyelang Ihd or god of Kyelang, getting now only the annual sacrifice 
of a sheep supplied by the sl?.epherds. In the time when the Liung- 
pachhoi was the only religion that existed in the valley, there were 
doubtless more places in Ldhul where human beings were immolated 
to supposed srods and evil spirits. At present, near not a few villages 
sheep and goats are yearly killed and offered up (contrary to the pre- 
cepts of Buddhism) to evil-disposed and it may be that animals 

have now taken the place of men. The people however still continue 
to believe in a great many spirits or demons known as Ihds^ who are 
supposed to dwell in trees, rocks, or on the hill tops, and before whom 
the Buddhists (contrary to their religion) sacrifice sheep and goats. In 
addition, they believe greatly in witches, sorcerers, and the evil eye, 
and have a host of other superstitions in common with all the other 
Liahulis. 

The religion of the people is nominally Buddhism, but it is becoming 
nominally Hinduism. Thus the god of the Pass is la-tse, zhing-lhd 
is the field god and ho and tsan are the river and mountain gods. 
The lu is said to be a nag or snake deity and is worshipped with milk 
and water. His shrine is usually a spring audit is kept clean. Women 
do not Worship him. , The pile of horns (ibex) often seen on top of a 
house iu Ldhul is the Ihd-tho or gods' boundary. A demon commonly 
believed in is Kangreta (lit. one-ear) who is in man s shape with one 
arm, one leg, etc. He is said not to be worshipped now at all. 

Expiatory ceremonies of various kinds are common, the ta'ligjar ot 

priest (corr. to the gur of Kullu) being employed, 3 ust as in Kullu the 
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gur {guru) or chela has much more to do with popular religion than the 
Brahman^ with whom the Buddhist lama closely corresponds. Thus 
the jhingsha ceremony (called in Kullu hawan) of building a miniature 
house of sticks, filling it with flour, etc., and burning it, is performed 
to avert evil from a new house, and sometimes on other occasions. 

The Shi pis seem to receive the ministrations of Bhot priests only, 
while the other castes have various divinities, e, Mahddeo in Patan ; 
Hirmadevi at Sissu (said to be the Kullu Jamlu) ; Gantal Devi called 
Ohahja-mon equivalent to Kd,li Devi, and also T^su^dag^mo—Jan-mdliJca 
or the lady of life : Devi Yamso at Kyelang ; Buddiha Gaya : Shakya 
Tub-ba : Padma Sambha, said to have come from TJjjain : and Gui’u 
Rinboohe, 


Religious ceremonies connected with agriculture. 

The Ldihulis observe certain ceremonies of a religious nature in con- 
nection with the cultivation of their fields. A Idmd^ who understands the 
astrological books, names the auspicious day on which ploughing should 
be commenced (this day falls always between the 8th and 22nd of 
May). After the fields have been ploughed and sown, a procession 
goes round all the fields, preceded by one or two Idmds and two drums, 
some of the company carrying at the same time several large religious 
books on their backs, this done, the whole company sits down in the 
fields near the villages and feasts on cakes and chang supplied jointly 
by all the land-holders. All this is done to secure the sprouting up of 
the seeds sown, after that the water-course for irrigating the fields is 
repaired, on which occasion a sheep is offered up to the Ihd which is 
supposed to have special care of the water-course. Again, as soon as 
the seeds have sprouted, another ceremony is performed ; this consists 
in sticking small branches of the pencil-cedar here and there in the 
field, and burning incense, while some members of the family sit down, 
eat, and drink a little, and murmur some prayers. This is to ensure 
that each grain which has sprung up may prosper and produce many 
ears. When the fields are nearly ripe, a goat or sheep is killed in 
honor of the Zfed, in several villages horse-races are held at the same 
time. Till the festival of the ripening grain has been celebrated, no- 
body 3S allowed to cut grass or any green thing with a sickle made of 
iron, as in such case the field-god would become angry and send frost 
to destroy or injure the harvest. If, therefore, a L^huli wants grass 
before the harvest sacrifice, he must cut it with the sickle made of the 
horn or an ox or sheep, or tear it off with the hand. Infractions of 
this rale were formerly severely punished, at present a fine of one or 
two rupees sufiSces, which goes into the pocket of the jdgirddr or the 
village headman. The iron sickle is used as soon as the harvest has 
be^n declared to be commenced by the performance of the sacrifice. 

The Lahulis of Ghamba. 

* Ohamba-Ldh^, which forms part of theP^ngi wizdrat 

polude Brahmans, R%ats, Th^kurs and Rdthis, with the follow- 
ing low castes :—H^lis,Loh^rs and D^kis, These castes are all en- 
dogamous. There are Bhots in the Miyar mU, but the L^ihulis proper 
have no communion with them. ^ ^ 

are those 

of the Edn^s of Trilok N^th and Margraon. The of Trilok N6th 



■ The Ldhuiis cf Ghamham j7 

intermarries witli R4nfi families in?tlie R^vi and Be^is valleys : the 
of Margraon intermarries with Th.d,kurs and BAthis in L^hul. Both of 
these families are probably of Tibetan origin* 

Among the high castes marriage is prohibited within three degrees 
of relationship on either side. The marriage customs of the LAhulis are 
similar to those of PAngi. The boy^s father goes to the girFs house 
accompanied by a friend and if an alliance is arranged he returns and 
pays a rupee to the giiTs father; this is called tangrandi or suthrL 
There are two forms of marriage ; the superior form being called hydh, 
Sunday and Monday are regarded as good days for a marriage. On 
the appointed day the bridegroom goes with his friends to the bride^s 
house^ where all are seated, the bridal pair being placed side by side 
with the bride on the left. A totu of sattu is prepared and the bride^s 
maternal uncle presents a portion to them with arms crossed, as in 
PAngi, and then to the rest of the assembled company. This observe 
ance is called marjgi, A feast follows with drinking, dancing and singing* 
la the morniag the bride^s parents and friends present the sudj or 
marriage gifts, and the bridegroom gives the handha or ornaments 
to the bride, one rupee each to his father and mother-in-law. The 
bridal party then returns to the bridegroom^s house, and at the door 
the bridegroom^s mother meets them with o^totu of sattu^ a lota of water, 
incense aud a sheep. The warna ceremony is performed as in PAngi 
and the sheep killed and given to Hdjlis, They then enter the house 
when the totu of sattu is distributed to all, beginning with the bridal 
pair, by the boy^s maternal uncle* A feast follows with singing and 
dancyig. The girFs parents do not accompany the procession, only her 
brother and other relatives — and no money payment is made to them 
on their departure. The pMrauni ceremony is observed as in P4ngi. 
A modified form of polyandry exists in Ohamba-LAhul. At the time of 
the phirauni the yonnger brother of the bridegroom accompanies the 
party and presents Re. 1 to the girFs mother which establishes his right 
as a second husband. More than two are not allowed. The custom of 
carrying away the bride privately is also common in Ldhul. 

Widow remarriage, called topi Idni, is practically the same as in 
PAngi. A widow cannot now be compelled to marry her deceased hus- 
band’s brother, and may appeal to the court for protection, both in 
Pangi and LAhul, if compulsion is attempted. Divorce is recognized 
and usuaWy two or three respectable persons are present on the occasion* 
The husband and wife hold a piece of thread between them and 
break it by pulling in opposite directions. If both are consenting parties 
no money payment is made, otherwise the^ payment is made by the 
party wishing the divorce, and is called man. 

Death’observances are much the same as in PAngi ; children under one 
year and lepers being buried and all others burnt and the ashes thrown 
iwbo the Chandra Blidga. For eight days after the death only one meal 
a day is eaten, called upas 9 and on the ninth day a feast is given to th§ 
near relatWes, which practically ends the period of mourning. 

Those who can afford it raise monolith slabs {dhaj)^ and other 
memorials to the dead. The period of impurity is 8 days for all purposes. 


* For some notes on these commemoration stones, see App. II of Fr&ncke’s History of 
'Wsstorn Tibetp 



is Festivals in Qharnba LdfiuL 

Tlie only tenure in Ldhal is called ghdi or ghdrif i,e. , an ecjual divi- 
sion of the crop between landlord and tenant. 

The chief festivals in Ohamba-Ldhul are the following : — 

1. The Brishu on 1st Bais^kh^ which is observed as in Pd;ngi. 

2. The Pori mela is observed only in Trilok Nath, and is accom- 

panied by dancing and drinking. Held in Bh^don. 

3. The Khaul mela observed as in Pd,ngi. 

4. The Kun mela is the same as the Sib mela in P4ngi. It is also 

called 0h4r and is held on the new moon of Ph4gan. The 
evening is spent in eating and drinking, and on the follow- 
ing day. 

6. The Or mela is held on the full moon of Phiigan, in i’rilok 
N4th and Margraon, and like the other melas the chief ac- 
companiment is drinking and dancing. 

Ldhul is the meeting place of the Aryan and Mongolian races and the 
people exhibit the cbaracteristics of both, though the Aryan element 
predominates. Their religion is an impure Buddhism grafted on the 
ancient and probably aboriginal N&g and Devi worship which is 
similar to that of P4ngi and is found as far up as the junction of the 
Chandra and Bh4gi rivers — Chortens, prayer flags, mdni walls and 
other symbols of Buddhism are common. The Buddhist temple is 
at Trilok N4th and the chief Devi shrine is that of Mirkula Devi at 
Udaipur. 

Mr. A. H. Prancke thinks that the original worship of Trilok Nd.th 
and Mirkula was an aboriginal form of Shiva and K&li worship. 
When Buddhism entered the country Shiva was identified with Ava- 
lokita, and the K41i of Mirkula with Vajravar^hi who is still worshipped 
there by the Tibetans. 

The results of Sir Thomas Holland's measurements of the Ldhul 
Kanets* went to show the population of the L4hiil villages now contains 
very little unaltered Tibetan blood, whilst there are apparently some 
individuals who uniformly tend to wards the Indian type. The evidence 
of the cephalic, naso-malar and nasal indices, stature and facial angle, 
uniformly points to the presence of a large proportion of Tibetan 
blood in the Ldhul Kanets, but no precise idea of the quantitative 
relations of the Indian to the Tibetan strain can be formed on our 
present data. The Kanets of L4hul include a certain number of 
immigrant families from the Kullu side and they have not been long 
enough in the country to have their blood tainted by intermarriage 
with those who have Tibetan blood. 

Valuable as these measurements were it is perhaps to be regretted 
that those made in the different valleys, Pattan, Gard and Rangloi, 
were not distinguished, as the elements in each valley are believed to 
vary. Moreover the possible aboriginal element in the valleys, 
especially in the remoter hamlets, cannot be disregarded. It is now 
established that thej’e is a Mundari element in the language of Kanaur 

♦ The Kan&ts of Kulu\and Ldhul^ Punjab, A Study in Contact-Metamorphismf in Joniiial 
I the Anthropolo^cal lust., 190^, 
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and thore may well be, in the population of the Punjab Himalayas, a 
Mu^da element which is represented by the Mens or Monpa, 

Lak, a Muhammadan J^t clan (agricultural) found in ShAhpur, Mont- 
gomery and Multdn. ^ In the latter District they claim Punwdr 
origin and kinship with the liang^hs. Originally ousted from the 
Chenab by the Sikhs, a small number of Laks are now settled in the 
Chenab Colony, Formerly notorious oattle*thieves, they are now of 
very minor importance, 

LakekI, an agin’cultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

IjAkha, a sept of Muhammadan Jats which owns a few villages in Kajanpur 
tahsil, Dera Ghazi Kh4n, and is also said to be found in MuzafBargarh, 
It claims kinship with the Mahras, Kurejas and SSha-sumra (?) 
Jdits, and assigns its origin to Ldkha Lirhd.ni in the Brahui country 
beyond Jacob^bM whence they migrated under Samd.il All and 
Kambir, The latter was Nawdb of Dera Ghdzi Khdn under the 
Kalhoras and his son Nawdb of D&vl until expelled by Nasir Khfiu 
Brahuf, 

Lakhanpal, a sept of Edjputs. 

Lakhaei, a writer or draughtsman : ef. lakhwayyd. 

Lakheea, (1) one of the principal muMns or clans of theKharrals, with head- 
quarters at Kot Kamdilia* in Montgomery. At feud with the Kharrals 
of the Upper Rdvf it allied itself to the Kd.thid.9 and other lower 
Rdvi tribes. To this clan belonged Sad,datydr Khdn, sOn of Mahdbat 
Khdn, a chief who held some post at the D^lhi court under Alamgfr, 
His jagir is said to have been worth Rs. 1,09,000 a year, but a proposal 
to betroth the daughter of Ghdzi Khd.h, the eighth Sial chief, to him 
was regarded as an insult, and he was unable to protect his country 
against the Sidls of Jhang and eventually the chiefs of Kamdlia 
were reduced to tdluhddrs under the Nikkdii Sikhs ; (2) one who gathers 
gurn-lac. 

Lakbi, a Jdt clan (agricultural) ^found in Multfin. 

Lakhiwal, a Jdt tribe. According to a confused traditiont the Lakhiwdl 
claim Bhatti origin, and to be also Jatus by family. They say that 
Bhat^i and Saroija came from Muttra to Hiss^r, Samija had no son, 
but from his daughter are descended the Joiyas, Some generations 
after Bhatti came Ed.jd. Rasd.lu who had two sons Dasal and Jaisal. J 
The latter became Ed,j^ of Jaisalraer, but Jaisal remained in Bhatti (-^na; 
and had a son named Janrd., who had several wives, of various castes. 
By them he had 21 sons who founded a number of tribes such as the 
Lakhiwal and Sidhu-Bardr Jd^s and the Wat^u and Mai. Ed j puts. 

Lakhnana, a clan of the Sidls. 

Lakhwayya, a writer, a drawer of pictures, also one who understands, one 
who passes by or over : cf. lakhaei. 

* An old town, re-founded by KamAl Kban-Labhera'in the 14th century. 

t Recorded by Amhi Ohand, Hiss^r Sett, 1875. 

$ Of. the tradition given on p. 102 supra. 
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LahmcTOr^Lalbegi. 

LAKWBifcA, a 3&i clan (agricultural) found in MultSn. 

LakzaI, a Patten clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Lai^ai, a branch of the Wazir Path6ns, now settled on the northern slopes 
of the Sufed Koh in Nangrah^r. Tjd»lai is said to have been the son 
of Sulaim^n^ son of Kakai, and to have fled from the Birmil hills on 
account of a blood-feud. 

Lalara^* * * § ^ fern, -f, of LiMri^ q. v. 

Lalabe, a section of Rd,jputs. 

Lalbegi, a worshipper of Ldilbeg who appears to be also called RiiM Sh^h, 
the mythical high priest of the Ohuhr^s and other castes of similar 
status. Further it is at least highly probable, as Sir Denzil Ibbetson 
pointed oiit,*^ that Shah is Bdlmik, the traditional author of 

the Ramdyanay and if so, Ldlbeg or Ti&l& Shdh is merely a Muham- 
madanised name and title for that Hindu saint. According to Sir 
Richard Temple the legend goes that Shiva once rubbed his hand on a 
red stone, Idl hatta, and Ldilbeg came out. Possibly he suggests, Ldl- 
beg is a corruption of L^l Bhikshu, the red monk (i.e., Shiva him- 
self). Templet also records a legend which certainly points to the earth- 
god Shiva as the prototype of Ld.lbeg. Once the Prophet with Mihtar 
IlidiS and other saints was sitting in God^s court. Ilid,s spat and his 
spittle fell on the prophets, so the Almighty bade Ili^s serve as a 
sweeper, but he begged that an intercessor for him might be born. 
Ilids was then himself born into the world as a sweeper, but lived in 
the hope of forgiveness and one day the Great Saint or Pir gave him 
his coat to wear. Ili&s placed it in a pitcher of earth and when asked 
by the Great Saint why he did not w^ar it replied that he feared to 
soil it. But the Saint bade him don it and come to him. llidjs was, 
however, unable to open the pitcher and brought it to the Saint who 
said : Come out, Lalbeg, quickly.” (L^l means my son ”), 

From the pitcher emerged a fair man wearing Idl heg red clothes,” 
e., hheJeh. Him the Saint designated as the pijophet of the sweepers 
and IlidrS took him home, filled his huga for him and worshipped him. 
To this day the sweepers fill the pipe for .a religious teacher. Ldlbeg 
at once became invisible, because he disapproved of Tli^s^ beliefs and 
tbe Saint bade him do penance promising that Ldlbeg should intercede 
for him, and saying that in the first age the ghatmat or vessel worship- 
ped to represent L^lheg would be golden, in the next of silver, in the 
third of copper and in the fourth of earth, and so the Mihtars or 
sweepers now worship vessels of earth. J But another legend makes 
Ldlbeg the son of a Mughal woman who was barren until at Bd,lmik^s 
prayer she bore a son.§ And yet a third makes him the son of Shaikh 
Sarna of Multan. His mother dedicated him to Bdlmik and he even- 

* Punjab Census Report^ 1882, § 295, note 3, 

f Indian Antiquary, XI, p. 290. A fuller variant, given in P. N. Q. 11, 122, discloses a 
close, if obscure, connection between Lalbeg and Gorakh Nath, who 5s so prominent in the 
Jogis’ mythology. Shiva’s madan was one day rubbed by Parmeshar on a stone and 
produced Lalbeg : some on a reed {sar'kanda) whence sprang Sarkan^ Nath : some on 
cowdung (gobar), whence Gobar N^th, and some was cast into a river and swallowed hv a 
fish who brought forth Machhendar Nath, 'Gorakh NAth’s preceptor. «vv<tiiowea oy a 

± P N. Q., I., 586. 

§ I., 83r. 
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tuaJly conquered KAbul and Kashmir, but he placed one Sultani on hia 
^rone and retired to Thdnesar where Baimik’s tomb is still worshipped. 
Then at Delhi, whither Ldlbeg went with all his followers, he founded 
the religion named after himself and divided his disciples into five sects 
the Ldlbegi, Shaikhri, Dumri, Hil£ and Rd.wat. The L^lbegi Mihtars of 
Th^nesar and Karn^l affect Bibi Dhidni, as well as LSlbeg himself 
offering her churls (bracelets), henna and a dori Jed paromda, or hair 
ribbon, but all that we know of Dhi^i is that she was a relative of 
DSlbeg.* Pnndri, mentioned as a daughter of B^mfk, does not appear 
to be worshipped, nor does Satti Ohuhri, his wife. G-nrfi is another 
name of L^l-beg and he is also called Bhangi, which was a title of the 
rdJeshasa AronaJcarit, Arnna Karata, “ the red crow,” an ancient tribal 
deity. 

Thus popular mythology persists not only in distinguishing Bdlmik 
frorn Ldlbeg, but also in attributing to each of them a family an d 
disciples. But one form of the myth denies to Ldlbeg any human or 
natural origin and makes him but an emanation of Bfilmib. The latter 
used to sweep Bhagwdn’s court-room, and the Almighty gave him a 
dress which B^Llmik buried in a pit. When asked by the Almighty 
why he did not wear it he went to the pit and found a boy in the robe. 
According to one story Bdlmik protested that he had no miHr for the 
babe, and was directed to go home and give it to the first animal 
which crossed his path. On his road to Earth BShnik saw a 
hare suckling her young and to her he gave the child. So to 
this day no sweeper will eat a hare.t But this version does not 
appear to be current in the Punjab, where it is said, at least in 
NAbha, that some Ohuhr^is do not eat hare’s flesh because a Chuhr£ 
once killed a cow’s calf by accident and hid in under a basket. When 
the owner tracked his calf to the ChuhrS’s house the latter said that 
a hare was hidden beneath the basket and when it was overturned a 
hare was found instead of the dead ■ calf. But in Gurgaon the Sus 
Gohar got of the Ohuhr^is is the only one which observes his tabu and 
that only because the hare once bore the name of that got. In Mont- 
gomery the Muhammadan Ohuhrfe do not eat the hare’s flesh if they 
are followers of the Makhdum Jahdnifin of Uch as that Pfr forbade its 
use. Other Ohuhrds can eat it. 

As already noted Bdlmfk is probably to be identified with the author 
of the Bamdij ana, bm: one story is that there is another Bd>lmik “of 
low degree ”, and concerning him various legends are current. The 
most popular version represents B&lmik as a great robber, who was a 
Bhil. Once he attacked the seven rishis^ hat in comphance with their 
remonstrances he asked his parents to join him. Their refusal out 
him to the quick and he turned A less common version runs 

When Tudisthira had performed an aswamedh jag and all present had 
feasted, the bell did not sound of its own accord, as it should have done, 
to announce the completion of the rites. So it was thought that they 
had been irregularly done or that some bhagat had not attended the 


The.Lnlhegis and Balmih, 

feast, A.ecordmgly Bdlmfk was invited and when served by Draupadi 
with 36 various dishes he mixed them altogether, which in Draupadi’s 
eyes stamped him as indeed one of low caste. Nevertheless the bell 
now rang and the rites were thus duly completed, the only defect 
being Draupadi’s contempt for Bd>lmik, which she was exhorted to 
forget,* 

According to Mr. H. L. Williams L^lbeg is represented by a red 
pennon on a red pole, while Bdlmfk’s insignia is a broom of peacock’s 
feathers at the end of a bamboo. Both are carried in procession attend- 
ed by dholaka or. drums. 

Pfr Ohhata is also said to be an ancestor of the Chuh^s who gained 
sanctity by removing a cow’s carcase when no one else would do so, 
but he is doubtless identical with Bdlmik of whom a similar legend is 
told. Once a man bade his youngest son remove a dead cow, but he 
refused. Bach son in turn refused also, until he came to the eldest of 
his four sous, Bdlmik, who obeyed his father in spite of his knowledge 
that it was the duty of the low-caste Hati^ras to remove dead cattle. 
His father’s promise to re-admit him into the family was not fulfilled 
and his descendants too became known as Hatidras. 

With the cult of Bdlmik is associated, round about Amritsar, that 
of Mf£n Sihra, himself a OhuhrS, who became a devotee. Once Qdzf 
D^^L tested his powers by making him sit on a sheet spread 
over the mouth of a well and say his prayers. The Qdzf expected to 
see him fall into the well, but he did not, and whenever he cooked the 
fiesh of a oat or a dog for his food and began to eat it the animal 
came to life and fell at his feet. The Ohnhrds perform a jag in his 
honour and that of B^lmfk and give alms in the names of both those 
saints. 

In Sirmtir Bdlmik has a mahdn, pakJca or haehha, in front of which 
is lighted a fire and on this ghi is poured. The offerings made to it are 
given to Bhangi faqirs, who are recruited from the Ohnhras. The 
Bdlmlkls hold themselves aloof from other Ohuhfd, groups such as 
the Bhalla or Dhankta, Bi,wat, Halad, Daung, Dhd,nak, Megh and 
Heri, and do not marry with them. In marriage four gots are 
. avoided and the wedding is solemnised by a guru of their own 
called a Meora, but a Ohhdman or Jhdman is also said to fulfil the 
functions of a Brahman and conduct the seven pheras. 

The Ldlbegi thus appears to be identical with the BAlmikf, though 
many accounts treat them, as distinct.t In what they may differ 
does not however appear. The Ld,lbegi certainly seems to be 


# Other versions ^plity the one in the text. According to one, Balmfk was carried to 
^ one of tte Fandavas, though he was covered with leprosy : 
P. N. Q. ir. §.S 36 In another Balmik protests to Arjan that he is a Hatiara and unworthy 

have brought from Heaven a 

sanih U aTc^h bam or sankh dhuni, the sound of a conch, but when Balmik devoured his 
portion in 2» mouthfuls only 2| soimds were heard. In another Arjan is perturbed because 
only 2| soun(^ are heard instead of 8. 

are said to worship Bdlmik hut not lilbeg In th s 

State the Balaukis are said to marry on equal t®m.s,:witb the Mazbis, * 
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siiperior to and distinct from the Dh^nak,* and followers of BSlrhik do 
not eat food touched by a Dhdnak. 

The Ldlbegis of the Sdirsud got are said to be the original inhabitants 
of Riowari, and besides Lalbeg they afEect the Devi, Early^marriage 
is the rule and the wedding rites are performed by a Brahman. Never- 
theless the S^i'sudj though they observe Hindu customs^ bury their 
dead^ because^ they say^ their ancestors once worshipped the goddess 
Bai. 

The Hindu Ghuhir^s in Sirmtir appear to be mainly Balmikis. They are divided into the 
following septs ; — 

Bhalla or Bhaukta, Rawat, Haled, Daung, Dhanak, Megh, Harz, -Mazbi, BalmXki, of which 
the latter axe found in Nahan tahsil. Four gots are avoided in marriage. Weddings are 
solemnised by their own guriXs, who form a distinct, t.e., Phirka called Meora, resembling 
the pddhds of the Hindus, but are said to take food (Jcachchi roU and pakki) and water 
from all Chuhrds. The Balmikis and Mazbis intermarry on equal terms. Balmik and Guru 
Kdm K^i are worshipped, but not Lalbeg. Balmik has a makdn ipakka or kachchd) in 
front of which a fire is lighted, and on this ghi is poured. Offerings made to it are given 
to Bhangi/a^^rs who are taken from the ranks of the Ohuhyas. The Balmikfs do not marry, 
eat or drink with the other groups, as they regard them as inferior. At weddings the 
chhaman fulfills the functions of a Brajmian, and conducts the 7 pheras. Girls, or sddhUs 
of their own, are fed ‘in lieu of Brahmans. If a Bhangi marry a woman of another caste he 
is fined, but his children are regarded as legitimate. The dead aro both burnt or buried, ac- 
cording to the means of the family, burial being cheaper. Dau^-hters may inherit in default 
of sons, if their father bequeaths or gives his property to them. A wife can be divorced 
but a panchdyat can award her maintenance. In Nahan town each mohalla (and there are 
seven) has its panch, A chaudhri is appointed by the State and he nominates the panch. 

In Paonta tahsil the Chuhyas do not intermarry with the Changars. They have their 
own Brahmans who solemnise marriages. The latter do not drink water from the hands 
of, or accept food from, the Ohuhras, but they may take dtta and ddl and cook it for them- 
selves. Any man can enter the Ohuhya caste. He is struck five times on the waist with a 
broom in the name of Balmik and made to pay a fine. Then the Chuhr^s eat with him and 
he is free of the caste. 

Funeral ceremonies. 

They carry their dead on a bier. On a place midway between their house and the 
burial ground they place the bier and ofier pinda (e) or funeral cakes to the manes of the 
dead. The bier is then carried to the burial ground where a grave is dug and the dead 
body is laid in it with its face turned towards the Ganges. The grave is then filled up and 
in the way everybody breaks a straw. Some say that this means that all connections with 
the deceased are now broken up. On the third day all persons who carried the bier are 
feasted. If the party be a rich man, the whole harddri is fed. 

The L^lbegi may be regarded as a Hinduised Chuhra, just as the Mazbi or Rangreta is a 
Sikh convert, and the Musalli, Halilkhor or KuUna a Chuhra convert to Islam. 

The ChuhTas have Brahmans of their own, who do not, however, work as Chuhfas, but 
live on the gifts and fees paid tq them by their patrons. These Brahmans do not eat 
food cooked by Chuhias, or smoke with them (except in Kangra where, it is said, they do 
smoke with Ohuhras)*; though they do not avoid contact (chfidt) with them like other 
Brahmans. These Brahmans marry among themselves and burn their dead. Their gotra 
is said to be Batn Bhardwaji and they wear rosaries of rudrdksh beads and the tika on 
their foreheads like regular Brahmans. Once a year the Brahman gurd celebrates a 
hhanddra or feast at which all the sweepers assemble and offer him gixbs in cash or kind* 


♦ An account from Karnal ascribes the origin of the Dhanaks to a womans incestuous 

passion for her son, Balmik declared the pair impure and named them Dhanak. The 
same account assigns 65 gots to the Ohuhras thus : 

cDiU&. o .... . . 

Sultani gots 


Bhaiiak* gots 


B^lmiki gots 


\ Bagri* 

1 Atkal. 
t Dagal. 

( Parcha. 

J Dumra. 

C Chauhan. 


Sansi gots 


Lalbegi gots 


r Kalyani, 
i Bignar. 
t Sarasbal. 
r Chhapparband 
i Punna. 

C Dadri. 
r Jhunjhat. . 

< Kangre. 
CSnthu 
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Ab iilie 01i.ulif&s have Brahmans of their own, so in CrnrgSon they boast their own lT£{s, 
md in that District and in Ghijrat they are said to have Mirasis of their own, who live 
in Delhi, although one of the Ohuh^&’s own functions is to recite genealogies at their 
patrons' weddings. These Mfr&sis received rations but not cooked food for their 
services. 

Lih Dast. — A sect of Masalm^s who approach to Hinduism. It was founded 
by L&l Dds, a Meo of Alwar, who though like all Meos a IdusalmAn 
by faith, followed, again like all Meos, Hindu observances. He was 
born about 1540 A.D., and the account of his life and teachings which 
follows is taken from Powlett’s G'azefieer of AZwar, pp. 53 ei aeq. The 
devotees of the sect are called S4dhs. The worship consists largely 
of repeating the name of It4m, and Sunday is their high-day. Yet 
Ldl D4s was a Musalm4n, is considered to be a Pir, and the greater 
number of his followers, in the Mew4t proper at least, are 
Musalm^n Meos, though on the Punjab border, where the spread of 
education has made the Meos better Muhammadans, the Ldl D4sis are 
usually Hindu Bani4s and carpenters. 


Lil D^.s lived many years at Dhaoli Dhab, and used, to wander over the hills behind 
Alwai', and into the fort in search of sticks, by selling which he got Ms living. At length 
he began to work miracles. An excited elephant stopped in full career and saluted him 
and a Musalmi,n saint, one Chishti Gadan, of Tijdra, found Mm standing in the air iii 
meditation. 'I'he Musalmdn conversed with lAl Das, and discovering his piety and unworld- 
liness, enjoined Mm to teach both Hindus and Musalmans. After this LM Das went and 
lived at Bandoli, 16 miles north-east of Alwar, in the Ramgarh pargana. There ‘ he laboured 
for Ms own support and the good of others.’ He Hved on the top of a hill, and went through 
great austeriUes iu the hottest weather, was safe from snake and from tiger and cured 
the sick. Disciples of all castes collected round him, and one, an oilman received from him 
miraculous power, wMch he used to expose an adulteress before an assembly For this 
Lai D4 b reproved him, aud eventually resumed bis gift. Lai Das prayed that ho might 
be relieved of all Ms false disoiples, so persecution from a Mughal official began, and they 
aU fell away. It arose from Lai Das having caused the death of a Mughal who had laid 
h^ds on another man’s wife, and with Ms true followers he was carried to Bahidarnur a few 
mil^ ofi. The Muhammad /avjddr of Bahddarpur expressed surprise at Ms being followed 
by both Hmdus and Musalmans, and asked Mm what he was. Lai DAs repliM that the 
question was a foolish one-what he was m truth he knew not, but he got Ms garment, the 
flMh, in a Meos house. The/atydar demanded Es. 5 apiece from the party as the price of 
releasmg them, but they would pay notong, and then the favjdm gave tW water from a 
poisonous well, the only result of wMch was that the well became sweet, and was Imown 
afterwards as ‘the su^r well. On another occasion LAI DAs was assaulted by MiSs, 
and called to Ms protecUon angels, who slew U of them, but Ms followers thinkMg^at 

Das spread a report thkt they hadSd?he M^ 

thatLal ms h^ ^ownnoMger. Lai Das left Bandoli, and resided at the neighbouring 
village of Todi, now m Gurgaon, on the Alwar border, where. bein.» nersecutad he w^ 
away. At Naroli the people refused Mm water, WhereuponXfr S dried up At 
Rasgan, m Ramgarh, he was well received, and there he remained a while “ ren^aWGo^s 
i^e, and teacMng disciples the way." LAI DAs, though at times he is sMd tol?av^fam?sed 
the severest aswbcism had not led a life of ceUbacy. He had a daughter n^Id^Saruna 
who could work miracles. One day he told that greatness and wondm-w«M^ evm S 
TOnity, fcey, too, pass a,way like the wind, purity and gentleness alone were availing 

on LAlDAs’s brothers, 8her khA-n and OhaiTs B^Am 

A second daughter was bom. ^lAl DAs k MQod 

At length a boy, after 18 months’ pregnancy, was bmn ^ 

he spoke and reproached Ms mothm CofsCing him S fS I® P"* 

and spoke to Mm, whereupon the cMld died Batisfief A ^ ? I 



Vol. Ill, Page 25, insert : — 

Lali Shah, a sect of faqirsj^ They are dressed ia rags with a n umber* 
of bells stitched on to the ankles or round their waists. They o arry ax* 
Tear dr a or thonged whip in one hand and a begging bowl in a nother.. 

They usually beg of women, using the following verses : — 

(1) Mai, de Ldli nun manni, 

Teri nuh dve lammi ! 

Mother, give the L^li a loaf. 

And you will have a tall (handsome) daughter-in-law^ 

(2) Mdi, de Ldli nun did, 

Tainun Jeadi na dve ghdta I 
Mother, give the Ldili flour. 

And you will never come to want ! 

(3) Mai, de Ldli nun loi, 

Tainun Jeadi na dukhdve hoi ! 

Mother, give the Ldli a blanket. 

And no one shall ever trouble you f 

(4) Mai, de Ldli nun dohni, 

Teri nuh dve sohni / 

Mother, give the Ldli a cup of milk, 

And your daughter-in-law shall be lovely I 

(5) Mdi, de Ldli ndn doain, 

Terijimin,f majliin, gain ! 

Mother, give the Ldli prayers, 

And you shall have lands and buffaloes and cows t 
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interred). A deep stream was in the way, but, as Sarupa walked forward, a dry path 
appeared, and the little corpse was carried to Bandoli, where a dargdh was established 
winch has still a great reputation. It was reported to Sdhib Hukm, Mughal governor of 
Tijara, that Lai Das did not pray as a Musalman, nor perform ablutions, nor call on the 
prophet, but that he taught Hindus and Muaalmans the same doctrine. The hdUm sent for 
Lai D^s, who received the messengers kindly, and accompanied them with 12 disciples 
who refused to leave him. A vicious horse which he had to ride became quiet in hi i 
hands, and, a fawn which one of the Musalmans killed, and compelled Lai Das to carry 
came to life* The Tijara fiaJcim treated Lai Das kindly. But he oSered him meat saying 
that it was Musalman food, and that he who was a Musalman and ate as such was in the 
path of God. Ldl Das replied, “ Love God. God is one and separate from all. There i 
one path for Hindu and Turk, by which they come and go. Whoever kills another cuts his 
own throat, for the murdered is avenged by God’s casting the murderer into hell. Let me 
be shown bow to escape before the judgment-seat, where God himself will do justice. 
The good keep in mind the fear of that day” Lai Das then took the food into his hand, . 
and the meat turned to fine rice. L4I Das and his 12 followers were then confined under a 
guard for the night, but without severity. They all vanished, and the guard was imprisoned 
for letting them go, on which they all appeared again in the jail. Sahib Hukm, the hdUm, 
had a beloved daughter who was tormented by a witch, and the nacromancers (JMugirs) 
could do nothing to relieve her, and Qazis and Maulavis could not exercise the evil spirit. 
Her mother appealed to i.al Das, and he went to the girl who immediately began to kiss his 
feet, and the demon 0‘tn) having left the girl, appeared before Lil Das and declared his 
submission. In Maujpur (Lachmangarh ^argana] was a holy man, Mansukha by name, and 
a Alalli by caste, who loved God with a true love (^sachhi prit\ and gave much in alms. 
He believed in Lai D^s, but his wife disparaged him because he worked no miracles and 
because he could not avoid being carried off to Tijara. Mansukha said that Lai Das knew 
the thoughts of men. On his going shortly after to pay his respects, Lai D^s received 
him badly on account of his unbelieving wife. Mansukha was going sorrowfully away. 
Ldl Das, however, forgave him, and called him back and comforted him, just as a mother 
takes into her arms and consoles a child whom she has corrected 

An Agra merchant was shipwrecked. He asked for advice. Some said one thing, some 
another, but he remembered Lai Das and called on him, promising him a tithe if his goods 
were saved. Lil Dds heard the prayer of the distant merchant, and showed emotion. The 
goods were saved. However, Lai Das refused his thank-offering, as he had no need of 
wealth, but told him to give it to Vishnu sddhs, 

A Kayath of Agra, of great wealth and of high position, was afflicted by leprosy or some 
foul skin disease, which made life a burden to him. Hearing of Lai Di/s’s goodness to the 
shipwrecked merchant, he went to him at the fuU moon, Lai Das’s chief day of reception. 
The saint told the Kayath to give all his goods in charity and abandon the world. In 
token of his having forsaken all pride and wordliness, he was to blacken his face, mount a 
donkey, and hang a gourd on his back. He obeyed, and on his subsequently bathing at the 
junction of the rivers at Allahabad, his body became as pure as gold. 

Various other miracles of the same type are related in the account of Lil Das, who 
prevents an eclipse of the sun, predicts the famine of S. 1884, feeds Nagi Oh^ran Das of 
Mathura, who comes to him with 700 followers. The Meos having carried off his buffaloes, 
Lai Dis prophesied that the Mewat should belong to the Kachwihas and their chief Jai 
Singh. Before his death, 141 Dis having met with one Thakuria of Chapra, who main- 
tained himselE and fed others out of the proceeds of his own labour, and was blessed by 
God with the necessary virtues, wished to appoint him his successor, but Thakuria declined 
the honour as being unworthy of it, and Lai Das gave him the choice of burial alive or 
acceptance of authority. Thakuria chose the former. 

Lalbea, a MuLainmadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery and 
Multd^n. 

Lali, a Ji>t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Laliana, an agricultural clan found in Sh^hpur. 

Lallhi, a class of Muhammadan who dance when they go to beg in 
houses. 

LALif, a tribe of J^ts, found in Montgomery, where they are Muhammadan 
and classed as agricultural, and in Gurddspur, where they are one of 
the main gots of the Shakargarh tahsil and hold a pwrewcb sA Gor^ 
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in October, This is a special festival of the LalKs^ who collect consider- 
able sums which are distributed in prizes to wrestlers, etc., and is held 
in honour of a deceased ancestor of the tribe. But a parevi fair is also 
held at Groralla in Si^lkot. 

Lalok— ^ pass-crosser,’ in Ldhul ; see under Kdng^ chumpo. 

Lalota, a sept of Rajputs, found in HoshiSrpur. 

Lalotra, a sept of Rdjputs found in Sii^lkop and probably the same as the 
Lalota. They are said to intermarry with the Bajju Rs^»jputs. 

Lama, the priest of the Buddhists in Lahul, Spiti and Kanaur. ^ The word 
is apparently a corruption of Brahman, the Tibetan form hemg hldma. 
One of the most peculiar features of the lamaic system is the 
hierarchy from which it takes its name. The teaching of Buddha 
included an elaborate monastic system, but no priests, for there was no 
god to worship or ceremonies to perform, and no hierarchy, for aJl men 
were equal. And till about A. D, 1400 the Idmds or monks of Tibet 
recognised no supreme head ol the faith. But about that time the 
abbot of the Gahld4n monastery near Lh4sa proclaimed himself the 
patriarch of the whole lamaic priesthood, and his successor, of the 
Tashi monastery, declared the grand Idnida to be the perpetual x-e- 
incarnations of one of the Bodhisafcvas or semi-Buddhas, who, as each 
Idmd died, was born again iu the person of an infant that might be 
known by the possession of certain divine marks. The fifth in suc- 
cession founded the hierarchy of Dalai Idrnds at Lhsisa in 1640, aixd 
made himself master of the whole of Tibet. He assumed the title of 
Dalai Ldm4, while the Idmd of Tashi still continued to enjoy his former 
privileges, and thus we now have two great chairs filled by a double 
series of incarnations. There is also a third great Idmd in Bhutan, 
known among the Bliutanis as the Dharma RaJ;i, but among the 
Tibetans as Lord of the World. Below these three great Idmds come 
the ordinary monks, who live for the most part in monasteries ruled 
by abbots wliose only claim to precedence one over another is derived 
from the importance of the institution over which they preside, or 
from the influence of personal sanctity. They are, with the exception 
of the Drukhpa sect, bound to celibacy, at least while leading a 
monastic life, and are collectively called gedun^ or clergy. They 
consist of Idmds or full monks (for the word means nothing more), 
and novices or neophytes. There are also convents for nuns, which 
are very numerous. The Idmds are distinguished by rosaries of 1C8 
beads, which they wear as necklaces. 

Primogeniture obtains among the landholders of Spiti, the eldest son 
succeeding to the land as soon as he is of full age, and the father 
being pensioned off. The younger sons, as they grow up, retire to tbe 
ancestral cell in the monastery, where they support themselves by such 
industries as can be pui’sued within the walls ot the building, and by 
alms and fees, often supplemented by an allowance from the eldest son. 
If the lattei' die without leaving a son, the eldest of surviving brothers 
who cares to do so abandons the monastic life, resumes the property, 
and becomes the husband of the widow without further ceremony. 

The Tibetan Idmds are divided into three chief sects of which the most 
ancient are the Ningmapa or Nyimapa, whose followers wear red 
clothes, and to which most of the Idmds of LadSkhlbelong. The Draqpa 
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or Drukhpa sect also wear red garments, and are ruled over by tbe 
Dharma Efijdi or great lama of Bhutan, in which country they are most 
numerous* It would appear that tlie Spiti lamas belong partly and 
the Ld>hul Idmds almost entirely to this sect, which permits its monks 
to marry. The Gmjjkpa sect was founded about A. D. 1400 by the 
first great Idmd of Gd^hld^n, and its followers are distinguished by 
yellow garments, the sect prevails chiefly in Tibet, and both the 
Dalai and the Tashi Idmds belong to it. 

In Spiti the younger sons of a landowner, the younger brothers of a 
Khang-chhen-pa, are sent in childhood to Buddhist monasteries in which 
they spend their lives, unless, in the event of the Khang-chhen-pa 
failing to beget issue, one of them elects to abandon the monastic 
life and take his eldest brother's place in the family. It is only 
rarely that the son of a dutal-pa, or cottager, becomes a monk. 
It is also open to the eldest son to enter a monastery, in which 
case his next brother will marry and inherit the fathers^ land. Some- 
times however, the son of a dutaUpa does become a monk. The 
profession is thus confined as a rule to the younger sons of the regular 
landholders, who take to it of necessity, but get as maintenance the 
produce of a field set aside as tdo or da-zhing (from 4<^wa^ a synonym 
for lama). It is, however, only the second son who is entitled to claim 
da-zhing, and many do not take it from their elder brothers, but have 
all in common with him, includiDg their income from begging, funeral 
fees, eto.^ This is to the advantage of the elder brother, as a celibate 
monk^s expenses are of course very small* When there are more than two 
brothers, theyounger ones, though they cannot get da-zhing, are consider- 
ed entitled to some subsistence allowance from the head of the family, but 
in return they do certain kinds of work for him in the summer, daring 
which season only the elder monks remain in the monasteries. For 
the instance, as long as they are tsun-pa or ge-tsul^ that is, neophytes 
or deacons, and not gelong, or fully ordained monks or priests, they 
will carry loads and do all field work except ploughing : when gelong 
they will cook, feed cattle and sheep, and do other domestic services, 
bnt not carry loads or out grass or wood. But ^ once a monk always a 
monk ' is not the law in Spiti. Supposing the head of a family to die 
and leave a young widow, with no son or a son of tender age only, then 
the younger brother, if there is one, almost always elects to leave the 
monastery, and thereupon he is at once considered his brother's 
widow's husband. She cannot object, nor is any marriage ceremony 
necessary .t If there was a son by the elder brother, he of course sue-, 
ceeds when of full age, and his mother and uncle retire to the small 
house, and the other sons, if any, go into the monasteries in the usual 
way. So, again, if the head of the family has only daughters, and, 
Itaving given up hope of getting a son, wishes to marry one of his 
daughters and take her husband into the house as his son and heir. 


* Nevertheless in most holdings a plot of from one to half a khal will be found in the 
occupation of the Uma brother or uncle of the head of the family. It is ploughed and sown 
by the latter, but the lama provides the seed and gets the whole produce. The da^zhing 
reverts of course to the bead of the family on the death of the Idma, , , . , * 

t The eldest son, or if he has a call to become a monk, the next son, who has not turned 
Idma, alone goes through the marriage ceremony wiih the .'bnde. The chief rite at the 
wedding appears to consist in making a cake or Tidzar, (kt. picture ) of sa u or nour which 
is worsmpped and then thrown away, outside the hamlet to.avert evils. 



Lama orders in Spiti^ 

it generally happens that the younger brother in the monastery objects, 
and says he wHl leave the priesthood and beget a son. In such cases 
his right to do so is generally allowed : sometimes he will marry a wife 
to himself, and put his elder brother in the small house, sometimes, by 
agreement, he will cohabit with his sister-in-law in hope of getting a 
son by her. A monk who throws off the frock in this way has to pay a 
fine to his monastery. Many decline to become laymen : Sir James 
Lyall believed that this was a rule in the case of those who have attain- 
ed to the grade of gelong. Where the lama brother declines, then it is 
agreed that, in the lower part of the valley (i.e. Kothis Pin and Sham), 
the father or widow-mother can take a son-in-law to live' in the house 
and succeed as son and heir, and no kinsmen (if there are any) can 
object. 

In Spiti the monks of Pin are of the Drukhpa, and not of the Gelukpa 
or celibate class to which those of the other four monasteries, Ki, 
Dankhar or Lawopi, Tabo and Tang-gyut, belong. They marry in 
imitation of their patron saint Guru Rimbochi, though in their books 
marriage is not approved of : this saint founded several orders, of which 
that "to which the monks of Pin belong is the most ancient, and is 
called Ngyangma. The wives and families of the monks live not in 
the monasteries, but in small houses in the villages. Every son of a 
lama or monk becomes a hmhan, which is the name given to a low 
order of strolling monks or friars. There are nineteen families of 
these huzhansin Pin Kothi, Sometimes the younger son of a land- 
holder becomes a huzhan in preference to going into the monastery. 
Those buzJians are a very curious set of people, they get a living by 
wandering in small parties through all the neighbouring countries, 
stopping at every village, and acting plays, chanting legends, and 
dancing like whirling dervishes, many also trade in a small way by 
bartering grain for salt with the Tibetans, and then exchanging the 
salt with the Kanaur people for iron, buck- wheat, or honey, they also 
often undertake to carry loads for travellers across the passes, as 
substitutes for the landholders. They dress much like other monks, 
but, instead of shaving their heads, wear their hair in long straight 
twists, which gives them a very wild appearance. According to the 
story told to Sir James Lyall in Spiti the bzizhan order was found by 
one Thang-thong Gidlpo (lit. ^king of the desert) under the following 
circumstances : — A certain king of Lhdsa perverted the people of Tibet 
from Buddhism to a new religion of his own. He succeeded so well 
that in the course of fifty years the old faith was quite forgotten, and 
the Om mani padme Tiun^ or sacred ejaculation, quite disused. To win 
back the people, Tsan-rezig, the divinity worshipped at 'Irilokn^th, 
caused an incarnation of himself to be born in a king^s house in the 
person of Thang-thong Gidlpo ; the child grew up a saint and a 
reformer, he saw that it was impossible to reclaim the people by books, 
and he therefore adopted the dress since worn by the luzhans, and 
spent his life in wandering from village to village, offering to amuse 
the people by acting miracle-plays on condition of their repeating 
after him the chorus Om mdni padme hom whenever it occurred in the 
chants or recitation. In this way the people became again accusbonied 
to repeat the sacred sentence/^ their mouths became purified,” and 
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the religion of Saddba revived. There is something rather impres- 
sive about the performances of these huzhans. 

The lamas of the various sects in Spiti have next to nothing to do 
with the burial or burning of the dead, since those functions are in the 
hands of a certain class of people called joSa (pronounced joa). This 
class is however unknown in Upper Kanaur, L^hul and Ladakh, As 
Spiti is a woodless country burning is seldom resorted to, except in 
the case of a prominent lama who has departed this life and as such 
must be burnt. The dead are also buried, sometimes in fields or 
near them, in places which belong to the family, and sometimes under 
rocks ; while strangers, poor people and more especially children, even 
those of the well-to-do, are thrown into the streams. A fourth custom, 
very common in Spiti, but unknown in Phu and its neighbourhood, 
is the rending of the corpse in pieces, which afPord a welcome meal to 
fish and to the Lammergeiers which are called jojin or jazas. 

A. Idma especially a Great Ld,ma, must always b’e careful when on 
his death-bed to depart from this world in the posture of a sitting 
Buddha. If he quits it without assuming that seated attitude his learn- 
ing counts for nothing and his fame is lost for ever. Three snch atti- 
tudes are distinguished, (1) the usual one in which the dying man 
cannot see his feet, (2) that in which the soles of the feet appear to be 
turned upwards, and (3) the peculiarly artificial dzogspe skyiltrung. 

Tlie more artistic the posture of a Great Ldma at bis demise and the 
longer bis corpse preserves it, the higher rises his reputation and the 
respect i>i which he is held by all the people. As soon as his body 
begins to lean to one side it can be carried out and burnt at the spot 
where the chhodrten or grave-stone has already been set up. 


All corpses are said to be tightly bound before burial in the tracts 
under Buddhist influence. 

The rigid tying up of the body is due to a fear of the rolangs or re- 
surrection of the body in wbiob a spirit or kobbold enters into the 
corpse. The vetdlas or corpses temporarily animated by kobbolds, ac- 
cording to the popular belief, share the tendency of dead, bodies to be- 
come stiff and so cannot stoop. Owing to this belief at Lh^sa low 
doors are preferred for houses in the neighbourhood of burial places. 

Moreover manifestations of now occur generally all the more 

that the universal degeneracy of mankind has so increased in compari- 
son with former times, that the demons find ample opporfcnnities to 
enter into living bodies and men’s virtues are rarely great enough to 
enable them to withstand their entry. 


The lamas in L^bol ere generally of the Kanet caste, though there 
are of course, cases where e^en Tb^kurs have becojne lamas. The 
Kanet outs bis cKoti as does a Gosain, and becomes the disciple of 
some lama, and this may be even after marrmge. The Zdmoe of 
li^bul who all belong >o the Drugpa order may marry. Their sons 
belong to their father's original caste. Lamas sometimes cease to 
belong to the priesthood, allow their chotis to grow, and are again 
received as TKanets. Women also become nuns ^d hve in the 
Wionasteries, where the morality is far from pure. It is common for 
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cases of seduction to occur, and then the abbot imposes a fine 
{dhaTTndand chostim) in the shape of a feast to the fraternity* It is 
still common for both Brahmans and lamas to be present at marriages 
and funerals, a fact which shows how intimately Hinduism and 
Buddhism are connected in Ldhul. 


As a matter of fact, many of the Drugpa lamas are married, 
possess houses and fields, and only live part of the winter in the 
monasteries. Almost every house contains a small family chapel, in 
which Sangyas is the principal image. It is furnished also with a 
few books, and daily offerings of the kind already described are^ 
made. 


Lang-, a J^t (agricultural) clan, found in a solid block in the centre of the 
Shuj^bad tahsil, Muitdn district, on the old banks of the Beds, where 
they settled in Akbav^s time. They are also found in Bahdwalpur 
where they claim to be one of tbe four septs of the Polandars, the other 
three being the Dalle, Lile and Kanjur. 'fbey say they came from a 
far country with Sher Slidh Sayyid Jaldl. 

Lanqah, a tribe, classed as Jdt in Dera Ghdzi Khdn, wliere it is probably 
aboriginal, or immigrant from the eastward. 


Langah, a tribe of agriculturists in the Moltdn, Muaajffiargarh, Shdhpur, 
Montgomery and Dera Ghazi Khdn districts. They claim to have 
been originally an Afghdn tribe who came to Multan from Sivi and 
Dhadhar for purposes of trade, and eventually settled at Eappri and 
the neighbourhood. In the confusion that followed the invasion of 
Tamerlane Multdn became independent of the throne of Delhi, and the 
inhabitants chose Shaikh Yusuf Kureshi, head of the shrine of Shaikh 
Baha-ud-Din, as governor. In 1445 A.D., Rai Sahra, chief ot the 
Langdhs, whose daughter had been married to Shaikh Yusuf, intro- 
duced an armed band of his tribesmen into the city by night, seized 
Shaikh Yusuf and sent him to Delhi, and proclaimed himself king 
with the title Sultdn Qutb-ud-Din. The kings of Multan belonging to 
the Langfih tribe are shown below : — 


Sultan Quth-ud-Din 
Sultan Husain 
Snlt^n Firoz Shah ■) 
Sult^ Mahmud j 
Sultan Husain 


1445 to 1460. 

1460 (extent of reign not known). 
Dates not known. 

1518 to 1526. 


The dynasty terminated with the capture of Mult4u, after a siege 
of more than a jear, by Sh4h Hasan Arghun, governor of Sindh, in 
1526. For ten days the city was given up to plunder and massacre, 
and most of the Laugahs were slain. Sult4n Husain was made prisoner 
and died shortly after. The Laug4h dynasty ruled Multan for 80 years, 
during whicjh time Biloohes succeeded in establishing themselves along 
the Indus from Sitpur to Kob Karor* The Lang4hs of Multan and 
Muzaffargarh are now very insignificant cultivators. 

Farishtah is the authority for their Afghan origin, which is doubtful 
to say the least. Pirzada Murdd Bakhsh Bhutta of Multan says that 
the Bhutta, Langah, Kharral, Harral and Lak are all Pun war Hdjputs 
by origin. But the Lang4h are described by Tod as a clan of the 
- " Ohaluk-or Sol&ni tribe of Agnikpla ^R4jputs, who inhabited Multdn 
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XiAH. — Tlxe Liars in Bah^walpur have several septs : — - 


i. Wagejas. 

* ii. Sanija, in the Feroza ildqa, 

iii. Rameja^ in Feroza itself. 

iv. Mardli-Dban, in the Jajja 

and Naushahra ildqas, 

V. Aluria. 

vi. Dartirhi- 

vii. Sub-Rdja. 

viii. Jhargdi. 


is:. 

Shaikh. 

X. 

Gandia. 

XI, 

Batta. 

xii. 

liaifia. 

xiii. 

Ballha. 

xiv. 

Dammar. 

XV. 

Bhela. 

xvi. 

K^sar. 
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and Jaisalmer and were driven oiit of the latter by tbe Bbatti at least 
^0 years ago. It is also stated by mirasis that the Langkh, Bhutta 

and Naioh of Multan all sprang from the 5 sons of one 
Mami in the couplet : — 

8(igl% piTidTidT/ dddif 8od% jiho/yidi w<£y 

Mahli jai panjputr — Dahr, Bhutta, Langdh, Naich, Shajrd. 

Some of the Langahs now claim Arabian descent and say that their 
founder came from Arabia 600 years ago. The Langahs are all 
content to be styled J^ts, but in Multan some^ of them are called 
Langdh Sult^ni. The Punjab Langah are mainly confined to the 
lower Indus and OhenAb^ those in Multan occupying a more or less 
solid block in Shujd.bad tahsil. 

Lang AH, an Ar^in clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

La^tganah, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Multdin. 

Langeah, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Langeial, a tribe (agricultural) classed as E^jput which inhabits the whole 
of the eastern hdr in Multan. Comparatively recent immigrants, their 
mirdai claims for them descent from a Brahman of Bikd.ner,* but 
they themselves say they are Quraish from Arabia, and that they 
held sway for some time at Thatha in Sindh under one Qhid,s-ud-Dm 
who from the lavishness of his public kitchen [langar) obtained the 
title of Langrid,!. Ghi^s«ud-Din is said to have been a contemporary 
of Muhammad of Ghor and to have gone with him to Delhi. There it 
is described as wandering via Kashmir to Shdhpur and thence to 
Garidila in Jhang. Prom there they went to the KamAlia ildqa in 
Montgomery, but migrated in Shujd. Khdn's time to Kamfed in the 
country formerly held by the Hans. By nature nomads and by habit 
cattle-lifters, the Langrial are by degrees settling down to more stable 
and reputable means of living. 

Lapeja, a J£t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Lae, a JAt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. They oiiginally came from 
Sindh and affect the title of Jam, 


Lasai, a tribe of JAts 

Lasanpal, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Lashaei, Lishabi, one of the original main sections of the Baloch, said to 
have settled in Gandd.va after the war with the Binds, and to be now 
represented by the Maghassis of Jhal in Kachhi, where some of them 
for^m the largest Maghassi clan. LashAris are found wherever 
Baloch settled in the Punjab. The Jistktois are of Lash^ri descent, 
and there is a strong Bidh-Hvman of Lashdris in the Gurchd,ni tribe but 
those of Drigri in Dera Ghazi Khdn appear to be J^ts. In the 
Gugera and Pdkpattan tahsils of Montgomery most of the Baloch are 
Lash^ris. In Shd.hpur the Lasbdri tribe is classed as agricultural* 

LasPaU, a Gujar clan (agri cultural) found in Amritsar. . 

* They also say that their ancestor was a Brahman Chiran from Bikaner who was coh* 
Verted by SnltAn Samr^n. They originally settled in Rawalpindi ; thence they moved to 
Jhans, and took some country from the Sial. ^ 

In Biilkot they claim descent through Rai Daram from Langnal. Jasu 15 in descent frm 
the latter turned Moslem. . They settled in Sidlkot in the time of Sh^ Jahfin. 
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Lat, a S&t clan found in Ludliid.iia. Its members do not cut the jandi tree 
at weddings, but playing with twigs is observed on the site of their 
jathera and the Tcangna game is also played. 

Lathar, a Jdt got or tribe which claims descent from an ancestor who 
migrated from Jaisalmer and married a Jat widow. He was once 
attacked and surrounded by enemies whom he put to flight but one of 
them, whom he had captured, killed him by thrusting a lathi or stick 
into his mouth, whence the name of the got. It holds seven villages 
in Jind tahsil. Khera Bhumia is worshipped at weddings. 

Lather, a Jat tribe found in Karndl whither it migrated from Karsaula in 
Jmd, a village held by L^thars. Doubtless = Lathar. 

Lati, an agricultural clan found in Sh^.hpur. 

Latj, an Ard,iii clan agricultural found in Montgomery. 

Laur, a tribe of Ja^s. They trace their origin to Lalhora, a place of 
uncertain locality. They are found in the Bawal nimmat of Nd>bha. 

La WAR, a clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Liwf, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Leghari, an important organised tuman of the Baloch, occupying the 
country from the Kura pass, which is the Gurohi^ni northern border, to 
the Sakhi Sarwar pass a little to the north of Dera Ghd-isi Khdn, which 
divides them from the Khosa. They are of pure Rind origin* and are 
divided into 11 clans, the Haddid»m (a sub-iuma7i), Bughl&ni, JogiSni, 
Raniddni, Hijbd.ni, Tdlbur, Ohandia, Kaloi, Ahmadani, Balodni, Bat- 
wd.oi and B[aibatd,ni, of which the first inhabit the hills beyond our 
border and are not subject to our rule, and are, or were in 1860, noma- 
dic and inveterate thieves. The chief belongs to the Ali^ni clan. Their 
headquarters are at> Ohoti Zerin, where they are said to have settled 
after their return from accompanying Humd.yun, expelling the Ah- 
maclAni who then held the present Leghari country. They are also 
found in considerable numbers in Dera Ismail and Muzsaffargarh ; but 
these outlying settlements own no allegiance to the tribe. The Tdlbfir 
dynasty of Sindh belonged to this tribe and there is still a considerable 
Leghiri colony in thab Province. It appears probable that the repre- 
sentatives of several of the Northern Baloch tribes, which are now 
found in Sindh, are descended from people who went there during the 
Talbur rule. 

Lehbab, cf, Balahar. 

Lekho, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Lel, a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, MulMn and Montgomery. 
In the latter Districts it is Muhammadan. 

Lbli, a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Lhapa, one who represents the Ihd or god and is inspired to give oracles 
in his name in Kanaur. The rite is thus described by the Reveread 
■R. Schnabel of the Moravian Mission at Phu : — 

* A small fire is lighted on the ground and a goaPs akin spread in 
front of it. 


* But the Ohandia clan is separate, and the Kaloi and Haliani are said to be Bozdar. 




Idhdnah^Idldrl. 

After the music of tliearamB has begun a man (the Ihdpd) oomes 
out of tJi0 circle of the spectators and stands with bare feet on 
the skin. Another places himself opposite him and, taking a few burn- 
mg coals, holds them close under his nose. The man thus inhales the 
smoke and his breathing becomes laboured, insensibility supervening. 
His eyes begin to roll, a sign to the audience that the Ihd is entering 
into the man. Suddenly he hisses like a snake, and throws off his 
clothing with a jerk. The spectators spring quickly upon him and 
wrap his head in a white, but dirty, cloth and give him as a sceptre a 
stick wrapped with red rags. The othier man now offers murmured 
prayers to the Z/ia, while the other, the Ihdpd who represents the Ihd 
turns to the village notables and addresses them with an affected 
voice, in nasal, half singing tones. He complains that on a former oc- 
casion they only sacrificed a thin he-goat, and declares that unless 
he gets a. fat one on this occasion, he will not bless the spot. No one 
will furnish such a goat. • A heaced debate follows. Every one pre- 
tends that his he-goat is thinner than his neighbour's. Meanwhiln 
the Ihd has withdrawn, but the man representing him smokes content- 
edly and puffs at his hubble-bubble in perfect peace. At last the re- 
quired he-goat is obtained and as the Ihd is re-called he announces 
that he has seen the good will of the villagers and will bless them with- 
out the expense of a sacrifice, apparently because he finds that his 
friends will have to provide the goat and wishes to spare him that 
sacrifice* Oil cakes are now offered to the Ihd but he does not eat 
them. Instead of so doing he casts them away in all directions with 
many ceremonies. He does the same with a small pot of chdng or 
beer. This completes the act of blessing, but peace and decorum are 
not yet restored. On the contrary a veritable pandemonium, to which 
the drums contribute, ensues, while the young men in ecstasy rave and 
frolic round the Ihd. One can imagine how the man into whom the Ihd 
descends under the pretence that the L^ma^s voice speaks through 
him can blacken the character of his enemies, and he often does so. 
Usually his remarks only bring him blows, which are given to ihelhd — 
not to him. 

LibInah, the form of Labana current in Sidilko^. 

LiKHARf, fern. -AN, a writer and Likhwayyd, a penman : c/. Lakhdri and 
Lakhwayya. 

LilIrI, fern, -an, also nildr a dyer, from lil or nil^ indigo. The LiHri is 
hardly distinguishable from the Rangrez. They are both dyers, and 
both artisans and not menials, being chiefly found in the towns. But 
the distinction is said to be that the Uildri dyes, as his name implies, in 
indigo only ; while the Rangrez dyes in all country colours except indi* 
go and madder, which last appertains to the Ohhimba. It is noticeable 
that, with the exception of a few returned as Hindus by the Native 
States, both of these castes are exclusively Musalm^n. The Hindu in- 
deed would not dye in blue, which is to him an abomination ; and 
madder-red is his special colour, which perhaps accounts for the 
Ohhimbas, tnost of Whom are Hindu, dyeing in that colour only. In 
I^esh^war the Dhobi and fiangrez are said to be identical. The Lil^ri 
is often called Nil^ri, Nir^li or Nflgar, Loldri or L^Mri, In Multan, 
Pungar is the term locally used for LiMri, 



34 Lilia. 

Lmtls.— A small tribe of S&X status wHcb bolds a block of about 40 square 
milea at the foot of the hills, in the Thai, west o£ Find Dfidan Kh^n, 
in Jhelum. It is also found in Shdhpnr. 

They, and their Mir4ais, say that they were originally located in 
Arabia, being relations of the Prophet on his mother’s side, and there- 
fore Qnraish ; in the time of SultAn Mahmdd of G-hazni one of the tribe, 
named ffiras, migrated to India, with 160 kinsmen as well as depend- 
ants, and settled at Masnad in Hindustan, 27 generations ago. Ap- 
parently after some 7 generations their forefathers went to Multan, 
where a well-known Pfr gave them one Ghauns Sh4h as a spiritual 
guide, warning them that dissension would lead to their ruin ; taking 
Ghauns Sh^h with them, they went to Shahfdgarh, or Shahid4nw^, 
also known as Inlgarh (said to still exist on the Ohendbin Gujr^nwfila), 
and there encamped. The local governor when ordered to expel 
them succeeded in dividing the tribe into two factions, which fought 
a pitched battle. The defeated party dispersed and its descendants 
are now found near the Ohen-Ab, while the other, weakened by the 
struggle, migrated to its present seats, headed by Lilia Buzurg, 20 
generations ago. This tract was then occupied by a tribe of Jfits, 
said to be found nowhere else, while the local governor was an Anand 
Khatri of Bhera. The Hdls were exterminated, but a pregnant woman 
escaped, and from her son the few families of H41s, who still hold land 
in Liila are said to be descended. Extensive mounds to the west of 
Lilia* mark the site of the Hdl village. 

The Lillds are Sunni Musalmans, and say that they were so long 
before their immigration to India : they deny that they have ever had 
any connection with Brahmans as pa/rohits, etc., , and certainly have 
none now. They have no special Pir, but say that their spiritual 
leader is the successor of the Pir of Multd,n, who gave them Ghauns 
Shdh, though the connection has lapsed with time. But they still go 
occasionally to do reverence at the shrine of Bah^wal Haq at Multtin. 
Their birth, marriage and death customs resemble those of the Muham- 
madans generally, but in burying the dead they place the headstone 
at the head of the grave for a male and at the feet in the case of a 
female. For some unknown reason, they never wear blue pagrh. 
Agriculture is said to have been their original occupation, as now. 

They say they marry only in their own tribe, or (on equal terms) 
with Phaphras, Gondals, and Jethals : but are believed to marry with 
any tribe that is considered zammddr, or the two words meaning 
much the same. Widow remarriage is permitted and a widow usually 
marries her deceased husband’s brother : she cannot now be forced to 
do so, but, they say, this was the practice before British rule. 

Lilias eat and drink with Mfrdsfs, but draw the Hue at Musallfs. 
Proverbially turbulent and factious, they produce a rather large number 
of bad characters. A local saying charges them with selling their 
daughters in marriage, and then getting them back to sell once more. 
PhysiCtbUy they are well developed, and seem to resemble their Aw4n 

* Lilia comprises 4 large villages, Lilia Bhera or Mainowana, Lilia BharwAua Lilia 
Bindw&ia and Lilia Guj, all named after their founds, Maino, Bharo, TTin>^n and Guj. 
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neighbours ; but they have not taken much to service in the army» 
They are industrious cultivators, 

Lii<lari, see under Liid.ri. 

Lishabt, a Balcoh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery: see Lashabi, 

Lobana^ see under Laban a. 

LoboNj see under Ohh^zang, 

Lodha, Lodhi, Lodhke, Lodh^ Loda or Lod, like the Kaohhi, a well-known 
cultivating caste of Hindustan, found in the Punjab chiefly in the 
Jumna Districts^ though a few of them have moved on westwards to 
the great cantonments. Almost without exception Hindus the Lodh^s 
are said to be distinct from the Lodhi outcasts of Central India; but 
the Lodhas of Delhi would appear to be of very low social standing. 
It is indeed said that there are two disbinct castes, the Lo^hdi and 
Lodhdi. In Ambdla the Lodbd,s cultivate hemp largely and work it up 
into rope. 

Lodhaba, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Miiltd,n. 

Lodhkan, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Lodi, a tribe of Pathd.ns to which belong many of the septs of fighting 
Pawindahs. They belong to the Mati branch of the Path^ns and 
are descended from Ibrahim, the Lodai, ^ the greatest or superior.^ 
Ibrd.him^s son Sidnai had two sons, one of whom Prangai had a son 
n^med Khassue, and the Lodis are thus akin to the Pr^iigi, Sur and 
Sarwdrni tribes, as well as many others; see under Ghilzai. The Prd^ngi 
and S fir were expelled from the country round Tfihk by the Luhfini 
or Nuhfiui (themselves a Lodi tribe) about the end of the 16th century. 
They are now found in very small numbers in Peshdwar and in 
scattered communities in the Punjab, e.g.^ in Amritsar, where they 
are classed as agricultural, and Ambala. 

Lodike. — Regarded as a clan of the Kharrals in Montgomery, in Gujrfinwdla, 
where they hold 36 villages, they are said to be of Solar Eajput descent, 
and to have come from the Rfivi, the Kharral head- quarters, to the 
Gujrfinwfila bar some 10 generations ago, and led a pastoral and 
marauding life much frequenting the country near the Sfi-ngla Hill, till 
Reverses at the hands of the Virk Jdts forced them to settle down and 
take to agriculture in early Sikh times, cultivating land in Hinjrfi, and 
Jag villages.^ They do not give daughters to the local J^t tribes, but 
will take wives from any Jfit community. Pagvand is the rule of 
inheritance, and adoption is very common. Lodi their eponym, had 
four sons who founded as many muhins or septs, but of these only two 
are now in existence. 

Lodeah, a tribe of Jfits, which claims to be descended, from Lodrah, 
son of Sakhrfi,m Deo Manh^s, and thus of Solar Eajput origin. It 
was converted to Islfim under Aurangzeb and is settled in tahsil 
Sifilkot : cf. Lodhara, 

Lo-dukpa, see Dukpa. 


♦ Uuj .aawAU Sett. Bep,, 1866-7, p, 6. 
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Lohan, a tribe of Jfits, descended from an eponym, of Punwir RSjput origin, 
belonging to Vikramajit^s family, and found in Si^lkot, The Loh^a 
or Lohain are also found in Hissdr, where it is said that one of the four 
sons of Loh^n was Chula, a bhagat who founded Ndrnaund, and is 
now worshipped as the tribal god under the form of an oblong 
stone in his shrine there. His Brahmans are of the Indauria got and 
are fed on the 1 1th sudi of each month. 

LohIr, fern, -r, -an. — The Lohd,r of the Punjab is, as his name implies, a 
blacksmith pure and simple. He is one of the true village menials, 
receiving custom^iry dues in the shape of a shape of the produce, in 
return for which he makes and mends all the iron implements of 
agriculture, the material being found by the husbandman. He is 
moat numerous in proportion to total population in the hills and 
the Districts that lie immediately below them, where like all other 
artisan castes he is largely employed in field labour. He is present 
in singularly small numbers in the Multan division, the Derajdt and 
Bahdwalpur; probably because men of other castes engage in black- 
smith’s work in those parts, or perhaps because the carpenter and 
the blacksmith are the same. His social position is low, even for a 
menial ; and he is classed as an impure caste in so far that Jdits 
and others of similar standing will have no social communion with 
him, though not as an outcast like the scavenger. His impurity, like 
that of the barber, washerman, and dyer, springs solely from the 
nature of his employment ; perhaps because it is Sb dirty one, but more 
probably because black is a, colour of evil omen, though on the other 
hand iron has powerful virtue as a charm* against the evil eye. It is 
not impossible that the necessity under which he labours of using 
bellows made of cowhide may have something to do with hia im- 
purity*. He appears to follow very generally the religion of the 
neighbourhood, and some 34 per cent, of the Lohdrs are Hindu, 
about 8 per cent. Sikh, and 58 per cent. Musalm4n. Most of the 
iron-workers in the Punjab are called Lohars, though Ahangar, 
the Persian for blacksmith, N^lband or farrier and Koftgar are 
also used as translations of the term hhdr or to denote special 
branches of his calling. In Peshawar the ironsmith is called baudi 
hdrigar as distinguished from the sari Mrigar or carpenter. In 
the north of Sirsa, and probably in the Central States of the 
Eastern Plains, the Lohdr or blacksmith and the Kh^ti or carpenter 
are an distinguish able, the same men doing both kinds of work ; and in 
many, perhaps in most parts of the Punjab, the two intermarry. In 
Hoshi^rpur they are said to form a single caste called Loh^r-Tarkhd,n, 
and the son of a blacksmith will often take to carpentry and vice versa ; 
bub it appears thht the castes were originally separate, for the joint 
caste is still divided into two sections who will not intermarry or even 
eat or smoke together, the Dhaman, from dhamna ^ to blow,’ and the 
Khatti from hhat, ^ wood.’ In Gujr4nw^la the same two sections exist ; 
and they are the two great Tarkhan tribes also. In Karndl a sorb 
of connection seems to be admitted, but the castes are now distinct. 
In Sirsa the Lohd,rs may be divided into three main sections ; the 

the polltSerWbe^^ Karmak^r^ or blacksmith is classed in the Purdns pue of 
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first, men o£ undoubted and recent Jdt and even R4]pnt origin who 
have, generally by reason of poverty, taken to work as blacksmiths ; 
secondly the Suthar LoMr or members of the Suthiir tribe of carpenters 
who have similarly changed their original occupation ; and thirdly, 
the Gddiya Loh5.r, a class of wandering blacksmiths not uncommon 
throughout the east and south-east of the Province, who come up 
from Rdjputdiua and the United Provinces and travel about with 
their families and implements in carts from village to village, doing 
the finer sorts of iron work which are beyond the capacity of the* 
village artisan. They derive their name from their carts which are 
of peculiar shape. The tradition runs that the Suthar Tjohd.rs, who 
are now Musalm^n, were originally Hindu Tarkhfins of the Suthar 
tribe and that Akbar took 12,000 of them from Jodhpur to Delhi, 
forcibly circumcised them, and obliged them to work in iron instead 
of wood. The story is admitted by a section of the Lohars themselves, 
and probably has some substratum of truth. These men came to 
Sirsa from the direction of Sindh, where they say they formerly held 
land, and are commonly known as Multd.ni Lohd.rs. They are 
divided into two groups, the Barra and Bhatti which intermarry. The 
Jd.t and Suthar Lohd.rs stand highest in rank, and the Gddiya lowest. 
They do not, it is said, eat, drink or smoke with other Lohars, 
and are possibly aborigines. Similar distinctions doubtless exist in 
other parts of the Punjab, 

The Lobdr of the KuUu hills is probably a DAgi who has taken 
to the blaoksmith^s trade and so lost status, for the Dd-gis of the 
pi-esent day will not eat with- him. On the other hand the Loh^c 
will nob eat the flesh of cattle who have died a natural death. 
The iron-smelter is termed dhogri.^ In Ld,hul the Lohdrs are not 
numerous, and but few of them now work as blacksmibhs,t but 
they rank below the DSgi and intermarry with Hensis and 
B^rs^as. Ddgis will, however, take Lohi,r girls to wife (but not 
vice versa) and a Ddgi and Loh^r will smoke together from the same 
pipe. In Spiti the LohAr, Zon or Zobo, stands midway between the 
Chhd,zang and the Hensi or Beta. A Ohhdzaug will eat from his hand, 
but intermarriage is deprecated. If however a Chhazang take a 
Lohd,r wojaan into his house, other Chhd,zang8 will non refuse to eat 
from his hands. The offspring of such a ^ marriage ' is called Argun, 
and an Argun will marry with a Lohar. The Lohdrsare skilful smiths, 
making pipes, tinder-boxes, bits, looks and keys, knives, choppers, 
hnes, ploughshares and chains. Some of their work is of quaint and 
intricate pattern. The articles are generally made to order, the smith 
receiving food and wages, and being supplied with ''the iron. Lohars 
are employed to beat drums at marriages and at festivals in the 
monasteries. They seldom own land.J 


* The Lohar In Kullu is both, a blaoksmith and an iron-smelter. The Bararaa or Balras 
are also occasionally employed on iron smelting, but their real occupation is making baskets 
from the hill bamboo, nirgdl : cf. Nirgilu. ^ 

t In L4hul a few fields called gar-zing are generally held rent-free by a few families of 
Lohars, not so much in lieu of service, for they are paid for their work separately, as to 
help them to a livelihood and induce them to settle down. 

t Maclagan also mentions the Gera or G^ra of Spiti as a distinct castej^ofjlblacksznitbs, 
and adds an agricnltnrist oaipot {afee a Gara woman to wife wiftqut Wmpetf b^cgmipf 
» 
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In tlie hills round Simla the Lohdrs are ironsmiths. They marry 
'within the tribe as well as with Bdrhis or carpenters and Barehyas or 
goldsmiths, whose customs are similar to those of the Barhis and 
lioh^rs. All three groups are servants of the landowners, from 
whom they receive food and at harvest time a share of grain called 
shikota. The Kanets and higher castes 'will not drink with the 
Barhis as they receive dnes on the occasions of funerals and are conse- 
quently considered unclean. 

In the higher Simla hills the Lohdrs intermarry with_ the B£yhis or 
masons, but a B^rhi can enter a Hindu kitchen, rasoi, or the place 
where the dhula is, with his tools in his hand to effect repairs, and 
apparently a Lohdir cannot do so. The Barhis can wear gold orna- 
ments, but may only don a sihra or chaplet of flowers by permission, 
and the LohArs are equally subject to this rule. Kanets will not drink 
water touched by a Lohir or a Bl.rhi. Neither caste intermarries with 
Kolis or D^gis. In the lower hills the Bdrhi is said to be a distinct 
caste from the Lohto as both are so numerous that brides cao always 
be found within the caste. In the Simla hills the Bharera is a silver- 
smith who intermarries with the Loh&s, and with the Badhela. 

LohnA, a sept of R^Ljpnts, descended from Ndnak Ohand, 4th son of T4r4 
Chand, 31 sb R4j4 of KahMr. 

Lohba, (1) a low casta which lives by making string, found in Karn4l. To 
the east of Thanesar no cultivator will grow sani (the leguminous 
Orotolaria), but he will permit a Lohra to do so: (2) also a section of 
the Osw41 BhtLbras. 

Lohbao, see under Chahzang. 

Loarii, an ironmonger. 

Loiah, a J4j; clan (agricultural) found in Mnlt4n. 

LoiXBf, a <14^ clan (agricultural) found in Mult4n. 

Loa-CHHBaPA, see under Chdhzang. 

Lon-pa, see under Ohahzang. 

LoBfjiALiNAH, a clan (agricultural) found in Mult4n. 

Loxha, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Mult4n. 

LubIna, see Lab4na. 

Luddu. — tribe of Rdjputs of the second grade, the Luddu are found in 
certain taluhas of the Una tahsil in Hoshidrpur. The heads of tlioir 
families are styled R4i, the chief being the R4i of Bhabaur, and much 
of the Bet or riverain in Niirpur pargana appears to have been held in 
former times by petty Luddu R4os under the K4ngra R4j4s, and their 
descendants still retain the custom of primogeniture with mere guzdra 
or maintenance to younger sons. 

The Luddus are Sdraj-baosi by descent. About 2,400 years ago, 
they say, Bhum Ohand, a Suraj-bansi R4j4 in K4ngra, and a devotee of 
Dnrga or Shakti, had a son SusiAm Ohand, the Susarma of the Mah4- 
bh4rat. Having married Duryodhan's daughter, SnsrtLm Ohand sided 
with the Kanravas on the Kurukshetra battle-field and returned to 
KAngra every day during the fight. One day Bhfma smote SnsrAm 
Chand^s elephant with his mace and fractured its skull, bub SusrAm 
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told tie sides of tie wound together with iis feet and so rode it hack 
to Kd»ngra. After tie war Susanna fell to fighting with Virata, 
an ally of the Pandavas, then ruling in Kashmir. In a battle Susanna 
was surrounded and begged for his life which Virata granted on con- 
dition that he performed a luddi or jump. Hence the name Laddu 
or Luddu. The real rise of the clnn^ however, appears to date from 
Khamb Ohand, 2lBtin descent from Bhum Chand, who attacked Nangal 
Kaldn and its dependencies. He eventually made it liis residence and 
married his son to the daughter of ther Basdhawdjl of Bhabaur, 
but seeing its prosperity he killed the and made it his capitnl. 

His son Binne Ohand had eight sons. Tradition says that their mother 
was blind, but contrived to conceal her infirmity from her husband for 
22 years. But one day he discovered it, and pleased with her clever- 
ness in concealing it, told her to ask a favour. She begged that although 
the custom was for the eldest son to succeed, all her sons should 
succeed ; so they were all appointed Hkas and their (chief) villages 
became known as Ukds, they themselves taking the title of rdi. 

The families descended from them bear the title or rank of rdi and 
the heads of these families greet one another with the salutation 
‘jaideo.^ Younger sons get separate villages or shares of villages 
without paying any tdlukddrL A rdi is installed and the tilak mark 
applied to his forehead by the Rd.i of Bhabatir, who is the head of the 
rai families and to whom a horse^ a shawl and, if means permit, monay 
is presented on this occasion. Until the tilak is thus applied the title 
of rdi cannot be assumed. The Rai of Bhabaur is similarly installed 
by the R^j^ of Qoler in Kd,ngra. 

LuHAHt, see under Nuhd.ni. 

LithaR, see LohSr. 

LuHTfi, see Lohti^. 

LtJna, a Mohammadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Lund, a large Bauoch tribe, divided into t.wo tumans — Sori and Tibbi Lund, 

qq. i>. 

LungUbeS!, a tribe of JAts. 

Lliiii, LaueNi, a small tribe of the Miana branch of the Patbdns, found on the 
i>era Ismail KMn border. Its weakness is due to the encroachments of 
the Marti and other BaJooh tribes. 

Ldni- LoNi, a group of potters, found in Jhang, who claim to have been 
originally Obaddrar J^^ts. They tabu the use of green clothes and blue 
dhotis or waist*olotbs, because they say their ancestors’ tomb is cover- 
ed with a green cloth and one of their forebears died, as after being 
bitten by a mad ,dog some one placed a blue cloth over him. Some of 
the younger generation now wear clothes of green and blue mixed, but 
never of pure green or blue. 

LiSb, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Ldea, a Muhammadan Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Ldbka, a Muhammadan 3 ^ clan (ag^ooltoral) found in Montgomery. 
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Machhi, MiCHOHHr, fern. MacMian, Maohi&ni, cf. machhua, a fislierman, 
fishmonger. Known in Peshdwar as Maohchhati^ Machohhliwdl and 
Maohchhiwani, the M^ohhi is the western Panjabi name for the 
JMnwar^butiu Multdn^ Dera G-hfei Khan and Bah&walpar the Mdohhi 
forms a distinct tribe which ranks as Zi.%. In all the northern Dis- 
tricts of the Punjab the Mdichhi is also called a Jhinwar and in the 
western Districts both names, where used at alb applied indifferent- 
ly to the same person. But in parts of the Central Punjab, where the 
eastern Hindu meets the western Musalmd.n, the two terms are 
generally used distinctively. The Mdchhi occupies in the centre and 
west the same position which the Jhinwar fills in the east, save 
that he performs in the former parts of the Punjab a considerable 
part of the agricultural labour, while in the east he seldom actually 
works in the fields, or at least not as a part of his customary duties, 
though of course all classes work for pay at harvest time, when the 
rice is being planted out, and so forth. But besides the occupations 
already described for the Jhinwar, the Mdichhi is the cook and 
midwife of the Punjab proper. All the Dd^yas and D^yis, the 
accoucheur, midwife, and wet-nurse class, are of the Jhinwar or 
Machhi caste,* So too the ’common oven which forms so important a 
feature in the village life of the Punjab proper, and at which the pea- 
santry have their bread baked in the hot weather, is almost always 
in the hands of a Machhi for Musalmd,ns and a Jhinwar for Hindus. 
In some parts he is also the woodcutter of the village. In the Derajdrfc 
he is sometimes called MSnjhi or Manjhera,t more particularly when 
following the occupation of a fisherman, and the name Men is often 
given him under the same circumstances in the res5 of the Central and 
^V^esfceru Punjab, along the bunks of our great rivers.^ Both these 
castes may be classed as a Mdiohhi, as may also the Sammi or fisherman 
and quailcatcher, and the Mdhigir, Maohhahra, Machhi vfinia, or fisher- 
man. But the Men, Menu or Meo appears to be quite distinct from the 
Machhi. 

The Muhammadan Machhis of Kapur thala State say that they 
came from Ajmer in the time i»f Hum ay tin and Akbar some centuries 

ago. The Archangel Gabriel first carried water in a skin and they 
follow in his footsteps. But more immediately all the Mdohhi goU go 
back to Qutb Shdh, their common ancestor. Doubtless a tradition of 
spiritual descent is here hinted at. The Machhi sections in this State 
are Sent, Phahbe, Thamraam, Khokhar, Ph^no, Sangri, Mehrfis, 
Soranoh, G^r, Wajan, Pbabu, Khose, Sy^l, Bhote, and several others. 
But marriage is of course allowed within the section, as they are 
Muham m adans . 


* Ra rKKo+Ann & Ri Q f T5nt ‘woiueii ofiVarious low csstes act as inidwivos, dat, throu^g^hout 
the PuSab ThI WforL Ha w women are hereditary wet-nurses to Rajput 

•cooucheur though the Census returns show divas “ t^e MSihs 

t The Manohfci who are boatmen and.fishermen are gftid to he a sept ot tne Jiatiafig 

PV Mohanag. 
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Mdchhi cutioma. 


Any outsider is allowed to learn MSolilii’s work as an apprentic^ but 
is never permitted to form marriage relations with the caste. Early 
marriage is the rule, bu', in case of necessity adult marriage is allowed. 
Betrothals are thus arranged. After preliminary enquiries the boy s 
father makes a proposal of marriage to tlie girFs father, and when it is 
accepted he goes with some of his relations to her house, taking with 
him some clothes, a few silver ornaments, some gur and 
The betrothal ceremony is then performed in the presence of the 
haradri and fees are given to the Ugis, The bride’s father gets 
clothes and about Rs. 14 in cash and the boy’s father incurs an 
expenditure of some Rs. 40. The girl’s father then takes leave of 
the boy’s father giving him a dastdr and a sheet. If his means 
allowed, he also gives dasidrs and sheets to all who accompany 
him. The guests are detained for a day or two. The girl’s father 
then fixes the date of the wedding in consultation with the ^ haradri 
and deputes the barber with a tewar and a gand (a piece of thread) 
to announce the date fixed to the boy’s father. On receiving these the 
boy’s father summons his haradri and inform them of the date. Then 
Rs. 50 or Rs. 60 on a ihdl or plate are put before the barber who takes 
one rupee as his fee and Rs. 11, Rs. 2l, or Rs. 25 or as much as he may 
be told to take for the girl’s father. On the date fixed the hardt 
consisting of 10, 1 5 or 20 persons, as means permit, goes to the bride’s 
house and halts near it. The girl’s father on hearing of its arrival 
sends sharhat for the party through the barber. The barber gets a 
rupee as his fee for offering the sharhat and then the milni ceremony 
is performed through him. He brings a basket of shahhar to the 
bridegroom’s father who puts as much money as the girl’s father 
may demand into it. The bride’s father then presents a rupee to 
the boy’s father for the rnilni and gives another rupee to the Barwdla 
on his way. On entering the house, the girls bar the way and 
only let the procession pass on getting two rupees to buy parched 
grain. When it is eaten, the bride’s father gets a rupee from the 
boy’s father and gives it to the Mirdsi. After this, the wedding 
is solemnized by a Midn in the presence of two witnesses. A 
dower of Rs. 32 is then given. The hardt is detained for one or 
more nights as means allow. Dowry is also given to the bride 
by her father to the extent of his means. After the wedding the 
bride's father obtains money from the boy’s father to pay the Idgia’ 
fees, the use of the mosque, and so on. 


The Mdohhis in, Bahdwalpur State are also called Takrani (Sindhi 
tahkar, mountain). They are virtually confined to the detached area, 
lying south of the State, known as Patehpur-Mdohhkd. They have ten 
septs : — 


(i) TakriniorDagrani,the 

sept of the chiefs, 
(it) Laldui. 

(tit' BslirDi. 


(tv) Shahldni, 

(«) Jumldni, or Jumr&al, 
(«i) Guldni. 

(vii) Sidqdni. 


(viii) Kirydni. 
(t®) Ghdii. 
(a) J'umnmn, 


These Maokliis say they are a branch of the Soltis (Saljukis) and 
came from Halab (Aleppo) ia Syria to KarbalA, where they were settled 
when the Im^m Husain was hilled there. They claim to have been his 
followers and interred his body after his martyrdom, but their enemies 
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say that .they were his foes and that Shimar the ^rnel was of their 
race. From Karbal4 they migrated viq. Southern Persia and" Afghd,n- 
istdn to Keoh-Mekrdn, thence to Bela Jhal, and thence to Qaldt \Vhere 
they remained some time. Finally they settled in Shikdrpur. Early 
in the 18th century they were allies of the Kalhoras against .the 
Ddudpotras at the battle of Shikdrpur. Mas^u Kbdn, Mdchhi’, then 
founded Massuw41a in the Jacobabad District, bnt when the Kalhoras 
took Haidar4ib4d and Shikdrpur, they leased the tract ot Ubaura to the 
Ddhrs, who unable to repel the inroads of the S4hu freebooters of 
Jaisalmfr, called on SuMn Kh4.n, son of Massu Khdn, to aid them 
against the Sahus, in return for lands in Ubaura. Sult4,n Kh4n was 
migrating to Ubaura when he heard that the S4,hus were besieging 
that fort and suddenly attacked the besiegers. The D4hrs also sallied 
forth and the Sahus thus surrounded were utterly defeated, bat the 
total loss on both sides was believed to amount to 100,000 men, whence 
the depression near Ubaura was named L4,khi. In return the D4hrs 
gave the Machbis the tract between L4khi and Massuw4,la, both tribes 
holding as joint lessees of the Kalhoras. But when the Talpur Wazfrs 
usurped the government of the Kalhoras they resumed the lease and 
wrested all their lands from the Mdohhis except Fatehpur and Mdchhka, 
which became a part of Bahdwalpur. The M^chhis remained loyal to 
the Nawdib of that State, when the Ddudpotras of Kot Sahzal rose in 
rebellion, and stUl boast that they received Rs. 5 for every rebel’s head. 
The Mdohhi Sarddrs are named alternately Sultdn Kh4n and JahSn 
Kh4,n. The Mdchhis are exceedingly obedient to their chief, who is 
sole owner of the tribal territory (78,000 Uglids in area) of Fatehpur 
Machhka, the tribesmen being his tenants, and he settles aU disputes 
as to custom and other domestic matters. The Mach his, like the 
Baloch, do not cut the hair or shave, nor do they wear black, and all of 
them usually live in sahaU, for, however rich a Mdchhi may be, he will 
always have a roof of reeds, not of beams and rafters. 


The Maohhis of Ddjal and Rdjacpnr in Derd, Ghdzi Kb an also declare 
that members of their tribe are to be found among the Brahdis (or 
hiehlandersl of Baloohistou. They say that the Prophet was once at 
war and gave orders that all his followers should abstmn from inter- 
course with his wife till victory was assumed, but Okel, one of his 
soldiers, disobeyed him and his wife bore a son, who to avoid detection 
was cast into a river and eaten by a fish. Muhammad, however, 
restored the boy to life and his descendants were styled Maohhi. 


The Md-chhis of KhwAspur in G-ujrd.t were converted to Isldm by 
Khwds Khdn and styled Isldmshdhi or Salfmshdhi after the name of 
the son of the emperor Sher Shd-h. They were ihattidraa of the sarai at 


Kliw^spur. 

Madah, an ArM]^ clan (agricultural) found m Amritsar. 

Madari, fern. Madaban.— A follower of Zinda Shdh Maddr,* the celebrated 
satotof MakanpurinOudh. His name was Bdzi-uhdin Shdh, and he 
was a converted Jew who was born at Aleppo m A D. 105C^, andis said 
to have died at Makanpur at the mature age of 38d years after expelhng 


« l£ad6r in Panjibi means the juice of the ah plant. 
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a demon called Makan Deo from the place. He ia snppoaed by some 
to be still alive (whence his name), Mubammad having given him the 
power of living without breath. His devotees are said never to be 
scorched by fire, and to be secure against venomous snakes and scorpions, 
the bites of which they have power to cure. Women who enter his 
shrine are said to be seized by violent pain as though they were being 
burnt alive. Found in Ambdla, Ludhid,na Jullundur, HoshiSrpur, 
Amritsar, Sialkot and Ferozepur, they are very generally distributed 
throughout the eastern half of ihe Punjab. In the western 
Punjab they seem to be almost unknown. They wear their hair 
matted and tied in a knot, and belong to the heshara section of Muham- 
madan orders, who regard no religion, creed, or rules of life, though 
they call themselves Musalmdn. 

Maddoke, a KharraJ clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Mapeb, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Madhadl, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Madhb, a Hindu Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Madhba, of medium size, a caste of Brahmans. Panjahi Diotioncmi , D. 694 
(?)=Maddham. if> f • 

Madho, a term for the Bhatra in R^i-walpindi. Also a group of the Bhats. 

MadeIsi or MandbIji ; chiefly applied in the Punjab to the servants of 
Europeans from Madras. 

Mage, an Ar^lp clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Magh, a small caste found in the Naraiugarh tahsil of Amb^Lla. 

Maghiana, a sept of -the Si^ls, which gives its name to Jhang-Maghi^na the 
head-quarters of the Jhang District. ’ 

Magsi, a J^it clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

MabIbkahman, the 'great Brahman’ or Achdrj, the Brahman who performs 
funeral ceremonies. After the cremation he is seated on the dead 
man’s bedstead and the sons lift him up, bedstead . and all, and make 
obeisance to him. He then receives the bedstead and all the wearino- 
apparel of the dead man. He rides on a donkey, and is considered 
so impure that in many villages he is not allowed to come inside the 
gate. 

MahXd, a 3&% clan (agricultural) found in Mult4n. 

Mahajan, fern, -i, lit. ' great folk,’* a title bestowed on the B£nia through- 
out the Province. As such it is almost synonymous with Sh^h ‘ king- ’ 
the popular term for a money-lender. But in the hills the Pah^ri 
Mahd,]ans form an occupational group of shopkeepers which ia tend- 
mg to form a true caste. The Mahdjans are of composite origin, as a 
Brahman shopkeeper is called a Mahdjan, though most of the Mahdjans 


* There appears to he a punning allusion in the term jnahd 
Bania, especially if he be a Jain and a Bhabra, to take life, 
professing Jain, the Mahajan is a Hindu. 


Jan to the reluctance of the 
But while the Bhabra is a 
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appBar to I)© S^nias^ Botras’^J orj K^yatlis who have intermarried or 
e&poused wives of the lower Eajput grades, such as the R^this and 
Rdwats, A Mahdjan is essentially a trader or shopkeeper and a 
Mahdjan who becomes a clerk is termed a Jcaith. In Hazara Mah^ian 
hardly means more than a Hill Brahman who takes service, cultivates, 
keeps^ a shop or acts as a priest. In Gurd^spur and Si^lkot the 
Mahdijan is also styled a Kar^r or Kirdr. 

Among the Mah^jans of Kdingra the following sections^ which appear 
to be totemistio, have been noted 

(i) Bherti, said to be derived from ^ ewe/ 

(ii) Makkerru, said to be from mahM, a bee. 

{Hi) Kohd,ru, an axe or chopper. 

Mahal, Mahil, a small tribe which appear to he chiefly found in 
Jullundur and Amritsar. Their ancestor is said to have been a Rdiput 
from Modi in the Malwa 

Mahani, a J^Lt clan (agricultural) found in Malt^n. Doubtless =Mahni. 

M AH ANT, fern, -Ni. The head of auy Hindu 4^ra or religious institution. A 
sri^mahant is the head of a group of derds or of a head 4^rd^ 

Mahae, Mahie, fern, -i, (1) a title among J^ts, and more especially among 
Si^ls and DrakhAns or Tarkhd,ns in the south-west. It appears to be 
merely a dialectical form of Mihr; (2) a clan (agricultural) foxmd in 
Multan and in Montgomery. It is Hindu in the latter District. 

Mahae, a tribe of Rajput status, claiming descent from Mahd»r, a brother of 
Joiya, and found almost exclusively along the Sutlej, opposite Fdzilkd,, in 
Montgomery, Like the Joiyas they came from Bah^walpur, but are 
said to be quarrelsome, silly, tricMsh, fond of cattle and indifferent to 
agriculture. Contrary to J^t custom sons generally inherit 'per stirpes 
{chundavand) , Also found in Amritsar and MulMn, and in Bahdwal- 
pur, in which State they are described as an important tribe claiming 
descent from Mahd»r, an elder brother of Joiya, sons of ly^s and Rani 
Nal, daughter of Raja Ohuharhar. 'I'he Joiyas while admitting this 
claim to kinship, say that Mahdr was sister’s son to Joiya’s mother. 
Mah^r was born in Ohuharhar, and Wag, his grandson, became rdjd bf 
Garh-Mathila and Kot Sanpli. He had a son, Sanwra, whose descend- 
ants the Sanwrepotre or Mahers are found in Sirsa. Sanwra^s brothers 
drove him out of Gayh-Mathila and so he settled in the Shahr Farid 
peshhdri of Bahdtwalpur. During the ascendancy of the Lakhweras, 
to whom the Mahd.rs used to pay a fourth of their produce, the son of 

* Th .0 Bokras of Simla are all immigrants from tke plains, and are said to have first 
come to Kingra from Poona and Satara. The story goes that Raj*^ Nirandar Chand of 
Kangra died, leaving a widow who was with child. Fearing lest she should suffer at the 
hands of her' husband’s heirs, she went to her parents in the Deccan, and on the wa.j gave 
birth to R^tja Shehr Chand. With him she reached her paternal home at Poona. But when 
the boy who was brought up by his grandfather, came of age and learnt that Hangra was 
his inheiitancb. he determined to conquer his kingdom. With an army of his grand- 
father’s subjects he attacked Kangira, subdued those who had occupied the throne and 
retrained his paternal kingdom. Dfw^n Rup L41, Bohra, who was sent with the Raja by 
his grandfather, was made minister, and by degrees members of his family came and 
settled in Kangra Some of them went to Rupar and other parts of the country for trade. 
As they knew Urdu, Hindi and Nagri, so they were everywhere respected and honourably 
entertained. 
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til© Kliw^.ja 'N'&v Muhammad (Qibla-i-Alam), Mifo Nfir-u’s-Sarb.adi^ was' 
assassinated by two Mahto and aJoiya, and a long time after Q^zi 
Muhammad ^Aqil of Mithankot claimed blood-money in the court of 
his murid Sddiq Muhammad Ehd.n II of Bahdiwalpur. The claim was 
allowed against the assassins^ descendants, who were ordered to pay 
200 buffaloes or 100 camels to the descendants of the ' martyr/ but as 
they could not pay this fine the Mahdrs had to transfer to them the 
ownership of half of their village, Mahardn, and since then they have 
sunk gradually. ' 

Mahaba, a clan (agricultural) found in MultSn. 

Mahara, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Mahabana, a clan (agricultural) found in Multto. 

Maha^iwal, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

MahItma, one who has attained the highest degree in the order of the Joors. 

Mahb, a Jd.t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Shd.hpur : also found 
in Multan where they are described as pilgrims from Jammu who settled 
there in the time of Sh^h Jah5»n. 

MahusI, a Kamhoh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Mahesab, a clan (agricultural) found in Multd.n. 

MahbsharI, Mahesabij from Mahes, Mahesar, a title of Mah^dev : a sect*** 
arian division of the B^ni^s. The origin of the Maheshari is shrouded 
in some mystery. An offshoot of the B^nia caste, they are to be dis- 
tinguished from the Bhabrds as they do not follow Jainism in any of 
its forms. The Bhabras and all the Jains disown them and the 
Mahesharis themselves recognise that they are a distinct sub-caste of the 
B^ni^s. In matters of dietary and social intercourse some of these 
men may have leanings to Jain ideas, and it is possible that at one time 
they entered the Jain fold but probably more by way of protest against 
the thraldom of caste, which seems to assign to the Maheshris a some- 
what inferior position, than as converts to Jain religious doctrines. As 
a body, the Mahesharis, as their name implies, are strict followers of 
Hinduism and observe the same religious rites and social customs as 
are prevalent in sub-castes of Bd.nias other than the Bhd,bras, There 
are, however, certain points which distinguish them from the rest of 
the Benias : (a) the Maheshris are not included in the 17^ gots of the 
B^iiid,s : on the contrary they say they have 72| gots of their own,* 
Qi) their paroliits are not Gaur Brahmans, (c) in marriage only two 
gots are excluded among the Aggarwdl Benias, whereas among the 
Mahesharis marriage is allowed within the four gots. 

The home of the Mahesharis is in Mdrwar in E^jputana, at Darwd.n5, 
Ndgaur, Ajitgarh, and other places, whence they have migrated to 
the centres of commercial activity in Northern India. A tradition, 
current in Delhi, regarding their origin says that a Kshatriy^ E^j^ had 
many sons who with other princes set to hunt in a jungle, in pursuit of 
game. The princes reached a secluded spot where a band of rishis was 
sitting absorbed in meditation and a sacrificial yajna. In the exuberance 


* Ih Hissir these are said to be Bajput gots or clans. 
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of youtli tlie princes disregarded the solemn nature of the occasion and 
interrupted the penances of the rishis. Annoyed at this intrusion the rishia 
cursed the princes and they were turned into stones. Search was made for 
them and the with his Rdni and others besought the rishis but the 
latter were obdurate until Shiva (Mahesh) with his consort (Shri P&r- 
vati) chanced to pass by and through their intercession the princes were 
restored to life. This penalty was, however, imposed on the king^s family 
that thereafter his descendants should not call themselves Eushatriy&s 
but Mahesharis. Nevertheless, despite their obligations to Shiva, the 
Mahesharis are described as Vaishnavas.* 

MahI, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Mini, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

MAHfiL, see Muhifl. 

MinioiB, a fisberm an (Pers. mahi-gir), equivalent to the Sanskrit Niahada 
or Parasava whose status was equated to that of a man begotten by a 
Brahman on a Sudrdi woman : Oolebrooke’s Essays, p. 272, 

Mahil, a palace : so a queen j a title of respect given to the wives of the 
Sikh G-urus. Pcmjabi Dicty., p. 699. 

Mahib, fem.-i, see Mahar. 

MahibU, (1) a title of respect given to the Kahdr or Jhinwar caste : (2) a 
palanquin bearer. See Mabrfi. The fern. Mahiri is defined as (1) the 
mfe of a village headman, (2) a female of the Gujar, Ardip or Jhfnwar 
castes, and (3) as a title given to a man’s second wife. See Panjabi 
Piety., pp. 700-1. 

MAHiTi,=Mahta, g. v. 

Mahiton, a caste of Rdjputs who wear the Brahmanical thread and live by 
agriculture. Panjabi Piety., See Mahton. 

Mini., a Rajput clan' (agricultural) found in Shdhpur. 

Mahli, a Hindu S&X clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Mahlukb, a Muhammadan 3&X clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Mahmand, see Mohmand. 

Mahnbsh, a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

MahnI, (1) a clan of the Si>ls, now almost extinct, ef. Mahani ; (2) a Pogar 
clan ^agfrionltu^al) found in Amritsar. 

Mahnikb, the clan of the Ohadhars to which Sd.hib£n belonged. For her 
legend see the Montgomery Gazetteer, 1899, p. 81. 

Mahan, a pogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Mahota, a clan, found in tahsil Mnltiin : originally of Umarkot, in Sind. 

MahpIl, a branch of the Lodi Pat;hd,ns. At present little known ihe 
Mahpdl are akin to the Sur and NuhAni Pa^hans, being descended 
from their eponym, a son of Ismdil, son of Sfd.nai> son of Ibrahfm Lodai. 

Mattb a tribe found in Bahdiwalpur, who have been identified with theMeds 
of the Arabian historians. They have nine septs - 

Ohannar, Hasniue, RukrAni, Tag&ni, LaMni, Sherwfci, M4fce-Mahr, 
Matuje, Sukhfje. 


♦ His9£r 1904, p, 76» 
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Their chief or Kh4n is a Sukhi ja of Khingarh in ShikSrpur and no 
other Mahr will sit on the same chdrpdi with him. ^ They derive their 
name from Mehtar ‘prince/ but some of them give their genealogy 
thus ; — 

Mahr, 

I 

Dumbar. 

Saraji. 

B&k. 

„ I 

Seru, 

r~ * 'i 

Dip£r, Salms-p&n. 

Winja. 

I 

Kirpar. 

! 

MkM. 


Dhira, founder of Dhiri-nagri in Sind. 

These names also oocnr in the genealogies of certain Bdjpnt tribeSj 
such as the Joiya, Wattn and Samma. 

Sir H. Elliot* was of opinion that the root of Mahr,*Mer or Man 
could be traced in various place-names in the Punjab, such as Mera 
10 miles west of Eallar ilSah^r. This theory would give them a 
northern origin, but it is not in accord with this fact that the Mahrs 
and the Kahiris were attendants of the Abbdsi Dd.Qdpotras when they 
migrated from Shik^irpur to the country which now forms the State of 
Bahdwalpur. 

Mah^, a sept of Muhammadan Jd^s, akin to the Ldkh^s (g. v.), and found 
in E4janpur tahsil of Dera Q-hfijii Kh^n : also, it is said, in larger 
number in Alipuy tahsil, Muzaffargarh. Their tradition is that they 
were originally styled Ohughattas and settled near Delhi till 10 or 11 
generations back, when the whole tribe was exterminated with the 
exception of a boy who was found lying among the slain and thence 
named Mara or Mehra. He and his descendants migrated to the 
banks of the Indus. 


Mahea, Mbhsa, a term of respect applied to individuals of the Jhinwar or 
&h4r caste rather than a tribal name, but apparently all Hindu 
Jmnwars are called Mahr a in the western Punjab and Mahan e in the 
Oentral Districts also, Gf, Mahird. 

Mahbatta, a group of Brahmans, a relic of the Mahratta supremacv still 
found in the Bawal nizdmat of Ndbha. The Gaurs were, it is ^ said 
oonatrained by the Mahratta conquerors to consent to intermarry 
. with them. The Bralmans first settled in this tract in the Mahratta 
service and now regard paroMtai as degrading. There are also a few 
in Oharkhi and DMri m J£nd territory and in the town of Eewdri but 
they are mainly found in Gwalior. They use the Hindi and Persian 
characters, but do not learn Sanskrit or teach it to their children lest 
they should become paroTwts^ 

* Bistory of Imaia, I, p. 6^, 
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Mahbi, a got of the Telia. 

Mahsi, an Ar&in and also a Kamboli clan (Tbotli agricultural) found in 
Amritsar. 


MAHstiD, see Wazir. 

Mahta, Mahita, Mehta, (1) a title of respect applied to Bralimans and 
others ; (2) the title of an oflSoial in the Simla Hills who was in charge 
of a pargana ; (3) a section of the Punjabi Khatris. The word 
appears to mean * a measurer, moderator or arbiter/ See also Mahtoh* 

Mahtam, Matam. — A caste of obscure and probably composite origin found 
spread across the Punjab from Dera Gh^zi Khto to Lahore. The 
name Mahtam is phonetically identical with the term Mahton, but the 
Mahton of the eastern districts* elects to be called a ^ E4jput Mahta.^ 

As a maker of ropes the Mahtam is called Eassiwat, or Eassibat, and 
as a dweller in sirJcis or wattled screens be is often styled Sirkiband. 

The true Mahtam is to be distinguished from the Mdthbhari or 
Mdhgir group of the Mahtams which is addicted to theft and is dis- 
owned by the rest of the caste. 

The Mahtams appear to have migrated from the west along the 
great rivers and it will be best to describe them first as found in Bah^ 
walpur and Dera Gh^.zi Khd,n. In the former State their Garu^ him- 
self a Mahtam^ gives them the following genealogy :~ 


Bdja Bhim Sain of Delhi. 
Megh-warn. 
Gahroka. 

! 

Mahi. 




And from Mdhi, their eponym^ the Mahtams claim descent. This 
account gives them an eastern origin and appears to connect them 
with the Meghs. In the District of Dera Gh^zi Khd,n a few localised 
gots appear to be found, but the local death customs merit our attention. 
A Hindu Mahtam is as a rule neither buried nor burnt, but consigned 
to a stream, with three pitchers full of sand tied to his neck, chest and 
waist, while in Bruce^b^d and Jd,mpur tahsil the body is either burnt 
or buried. The funeral rites of a Mahtam are performed by a Jd^jik 
Brahman. 


In these tracts, and in Mult^nt and Montgomery the Mahtam does 
not rank high. He is a tenant or labourer, but not infrequently owns 
land, and stray Mahtam villages are even to be found. But their 
chief occupation is snaring the wild pig in the trap [vavur)t which is 
found in every Mahtam but. 


* For this ecjuation cjf. gdon^ gdm : ndon^ iidm Mr Maclagan notes ^ablam as a- yariant 
of Kahlon The word mahattama appears in the as a term for * minister/ 

It appears to be the original form of Mahtam. Cf, mahattara and 
t In Mnltd-n most of the Mahtams are Muhammadans of Jat status and Mahtams merely 
by tribe. The other Mahtams are low caste Hindus. 

J The snare from which the Bauria also takes his name. 



to 


tbhe Mdhta^ii, 


Widow remarriage is permitted among the Mahtams, but where the 
caste'has social aspiration, e, g. in Lahore, it is discouraged or only 
permitted with the husband's younger brother. In Lahore the Hindu 
Mahtams are said to wear the choti but not thejaneo. 

The traditions of the Mahtams are very diverse, as has already been 
indicated. In Lahore they claim Jaiinal and Fatah as their forebears, 
and say they came from Delhi. But the Jd^ts were their great rivals, 
and after Akbar had married Mihr Mitha^s daughter they incurred 
his resentment and were banished. 

The late Sir Denzil observed that the M ah tarn were also called Bah- 
rupia — those of Gujr^t and Si^lkot having returned themselves under 
that name. He added : The Mahtams, or as they are called in the 

Jullundur Division Mahton (nasal n), are found chiefly in the Sutlej 
valley, and along the foot of the hills between Jullundur and Gujrdt. 
They are of exceedingly low caste, being almost outcasts; by origin 
they are vagrants, and in some parts they apparently retain their 
wandering habits, while everywhere they are still great hunters, using 
nooses like those of the Bdwarias. Butin many Districts, and especially 
on the middle Sutlej, they have devoted themselves to husbandry 
and are skilful and laborious cultivators. The great majority of them 
are classed as Hindus, but about one-fifth are Musalmin, and as many 
again Sikh. But the Musalmdn section, even in the Multan Division, 
eat wild pig and retain most of their Hindu customs, and are conse- 
quently not admitted to religious equality by the other Musalmans. 
They appear, however, to bury their dead. They live, in MuzaflFargarh, 
in grass huts on the river banks, whence the saying — ^ Only two 
Mahtam huts and calls itself Hhairpur/ Mr. Purser thus described 
the Mahtams of Montgomery : — 

They are a low Hindu caste, and are looked down on Ly their neighbours. Their story 
is that they were E^jputs, and one of their ancestors was a kannngo. Akbar was then on 
the throne. Kanungos were called mahta, and thus they got their name. The first mahta 
was dismissed, and then settled at Mahtpnr in Jullundur. His descendants emigrated and 
' settled along the banks of the rivers as they found quantities of sarr in such situations, and 
working in sarr was their chief occupation. It was not till the Nakki-i chiefs held sway 
that they settled down permanently in this District. They adopted the custom of marria-4 
with widows according to the form of chaddar ddlna^ and so became Sudras. They are 
also called ‘ Bahrupias,’ which name is a corruption of ‘ Bho-rdp-ias,' and means people of 
many modes of life, because they turned their bands to any business they could find <yet 
cf. Select Glossary, T, 17 and 54). Cunningham [Jlist. of the Sikhs, p. 17) says, * the hardwork- 
ing Hindu Mahtams are still moving family by family and village by village eastward away 
from the B^vi and Chenab.’ This would seem to give the Mahtams a western instead of 
eastern origin as claimed by them. They own a good many villages (19), most of which 
are in good condition. Where they are not proprietors of the whole village, they reside in 
a separate group of huts at some distance from the main ahddi. They are great hands at 
catching wild pigs ; hut it is in cutting down the jungle on inundated lands that they excel 
Though industrious they do not care much for working wells, and prefer cultivating land‘d 
fi.ooded by the rivers. They are quarrelsome and addicted to petty thieving Thev arA 
medium stature and stoutly made. 

SirDenzil’s aocoont continued : — ‘There is aBahrfip tribe of Baniaras 
or, as they are called in the Punjab, Labd,nas ; and the Lab^nas'^and 
M^tams of the Sutlej appear closely to resemble each other. Elliott’s 
description of the Bahrfip Banjdras at p. 54, Vol. I, of his Saces of the 
jVor/h-M est P'omnces, tallies curiously in some respects -with that of 
the Bahrdpia Mahtams of Gujr4t given by Captain Mackenzie at § 71 of 
his Settlement Report of that District j and on the whole it seems pro- 
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bable that the Mahtams are Banj&ras or Lab^aas, in which case it is 
possible that the Sutlej group have come up from RajpuMiia, while the 
sub-montane group are merely a western continuation of the Banjdlras 
of the lower hills. This is the more probable as I find that rhe 
Jullundur Mahtams trace their origin from Jammu, conquered Rahon 
from the Gtijars^ and were in turn deprived of it by the GhorewSha 
Rd.jputs probably not less than five centuries ago. At the same time I 
should note that the Mahton of Hoahidirpur and the neighbourhood 
appear to hold a much higher social position than the Mahtams of the 
Sutlej ; and it may be that the two are really distinct. Sard^r Gur- 
did,l Singh indeed goes so far as to say that the Mahton of Hoshid.rpur 
are of good Rdijput blood, though they^ have lost caste by taking to 
ploughing and practising widow-marriage, and that their social statid- 
ing is not much below that of Rd,jputs. He thinks that the name 
may be derived from Mahta^ which he says is a title of honour current 
among the Rajputs of the hills ; and this agrees with the Montgomery 
tradition quoted above. The late Mr. A. Anderson also gave the 
Hoshi^rpur Mahbons high social standing. On the other hand. Sir 
James Wilson said tV^at the Labdinas of Sirsa would scout the idea of 
connection with the Mahtams of the Sutlej, whom they consider utter- 
ly inferior to themselves,^ 


The following is a list of the -Mahtam gots : 


Baks^wan, Multan. 

Bawri, Multan. 

Bhatti, passim, 

Bhictar, Dera Qihizi Kh^n. 

Ohauhan, Hoshiarpur, 

Dandal, -dal, Multan and Dera Gh^zi KMn.^ 
Dilasari, Montgomery and Dera Ghazi 
Khin : ? =Wila Sard. 

Dosa, Dera Ghazi Khan. 

Ghogha, Lahore and Montgomery. 

Ikwan, Lahore. 

Jandi, Montgomery. 

Kachauri, Multdn and Montgomery; also 
called Kapur in' Lahore. 

Karnawal, Karnul, Montgomery and Dera 
Ghazi Khan. ^ . 

Katwdl, Montgomery ; Katwal, Dera Ghazi 
Khdn. 

Khokhar, Amritsar : also called Chota in 
Lahore. 

Midha, Lahore. 

Malhi, Amritsar- 

Mahtakkalhi, a Jdt clan (agricultural) 
Mahtial, a family of Gadhioks, 


Mandal, Dera Ghazi EDian. 

Manhanas (? Manhis), Multan. 

Parbar, Montgomery : Parwir, Multin. 

Pok (Buk, Bok>, Montgomery. 

Punwar. Dera Ghizi Khan. 

Rai. Amritsar. 

Rawari, Montgomery, 

Sanora, Dera Ghazi Khdn. 

Sardia, Amritsar. 

Saroi, Lahore. 

Seotara. Lahore, 

Sirari Montgomery. 

Sauni, Lahore and Montgomery. 

Taur, Amritsar. 

Totum, Montgomery. 

Tunwar, also called Jhanda, Lahore. 
Wachhwili, Multin and Dera Ghazi Khan. 
Vanura, Dera Ghazi Khin called Vanwir, 
Multan. 

War-, War-wil, Lahore, Montgomery and 
Multin. 

Wili Sari, Lahore : see Dilasari. 
found in Multin. 


settled at Bhaua in Jhelum, 


Mahton, a oast© which claims to b© known as Rijput Mahti and is r©- 
cognised as Rijput Mahton. In spit© of the occurrence of several 
got names in this and in the Mahtam caste the two castes appear to 
be distinct. The Mahton is now enlisted as a " Rajput Mahti Sikh.* 

In Kapurthala the Mahton tradition is that of the Mahtons EAja 
Jai Singh Sawii had two sons, of whom one, Rija Jagna having 
quarrelled with his father came to the Punjab and founded Banga^ 

tyixjp shriiie gi the Mahtpn’s ancestor in Ba^nga was built of bricte from Phiripagri, 
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in Jnllundar and Bajaura in HosliiSrpur, P^nohliat in Kapdrfchala 
being snbseqnentlj founded by five of his descendants, while M£hia 
his eldest son founded M^yopati in those parts. Again tradition says 
that two brothers Ratiji and Matiji came from Ajudhia to Jammu 
where the Brahmans invoked their aid against the Muhammadans. 
The latter were defeated in a desperate encounter near Jallundur, 
Matiji was slain but Ratiji founded live villages. 

Similarly from Jammu came MMn Mo^^, who first settled in Jaswfin- 
Kopti near Chamba, and then in R^Ljpur near Hoshidrpur, whence he 
founded Narur in Kapfirthala, naming it after the elder of his two 
sons Ndr Ohand and ZiMr Ohand. 

On the other hand Tharkarwi^l \also called Randhjrgarh) in 
BCoshidrpur was founded by a Mah ton from Jaipur or Jodhpur, and 
thence a village of the same name was founded in the Phagwjtra tahsil 
of Kapfirthala.* At one period Mahtons also appear to have been 
settled in the Bit Manaswal plateau in the Hoshid,rpur Siwdliks. 

Thejaneo . — As a rule Mahtons do not appear to wear the janeo, 
but their usages vary in this respect. Thus in Kapfirthala it is said 
to be put on at weddings, but taken off afterwards by the initiated 
Sikhs, and only retained by those who are not strict Sikhs. 

Wedding rites . — At a wedding the sati, who will be described later, 
is propitiated, the bridegroom going to the dadi’s place, if in his 
village, tendering her respect and offering a rupee and piece of cloth 
which are given to her parohit. If the sati's place is not in the 
village a chauh is made and the ceremony observed in ihe bridegroom’s 
house.^ When the bride is brought home the ceremony is repeated, 
the bride accompanying the bridegroom to the place with her chadar 
knotted to his. 


Another curious ceremony is observed at Mahton weddings. It is 
apparently a reKo of swayamhara marriage. When the bridegroom 
brings home his bride he walks with a reed, on which are seven discs 
made of ears of corn, on his shoulder. The legend runs that Dhol, 
a brother of R^ja Jagdeo, who was a Mahton, was a powerful man and 
used to plant his spear in his brother’s court whenever he came to 
see him. Fearing lest Dhol should oust him from his throne Jagdeo 
asked his vsazii^ s advice, and the latter counselled him to place seven 
iron platbs under the carpet of the court, but Dhol thrust his spear 
through them all and planted it as usual. Jagdeo and his wazir 
ashamed at the failure of this device, craved Dhol’s forgiveness and 
so the seven discs are pierced with a reed to this day. ’ 

Ae regards widow remarriage the customs vary— e. g., in HoshiSrpur 
the widow always marries her husband’s brother, elder or youn^r 
even if he is alreadj married : yet in Kapurthala it is asserted that 
she can never marry the elder brother. 


RelipioTC.— Originally Hindus, many Mahtons have adopted Sikhism 
m one form or Mother, and a certain number have accepted Isl4m’ 
Bub at least in Hoshidrpur the Hindu Mahtams have strong proclivitSs 
for saU worship. Each got has its own sati or mahasati, but her 

“ are the Man,- 
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name is hardly ever preserved. The Ohauhdn and Tani ffois have satis 
m their villages, but those of the Jaswal, Bhatti and. Punwdr are at 
Banga in Jullundar. The Manhd,s however have no sati, but worship 
mba Matia, Hi. the ancestor ‘who was buried alive,’ instead.* * * § 
The Saroe too worship B^ba Bala not a sali. 

Every year during the naurdtras the place of the sati is visited by 
members of the got, who dig a little earth from the spot and throw it 
away a short distance off, 

Mahtons do not churn milk on the ashtami (8th) or amdwas 
(middle) of the month, but use it uncooked or made into curds. The 
ashtami is sacred to Durga and the amdwas to ancestors, pitras. The 
first ^ and ten successive days^ milk of a cow or buffalo is termed 
hohli and is not consumed by the man who milks the animal. Sukr^ls 
will not drink water from wells in Garhshankar because they founded 
that town and were driven out of it by the Ghorew^ha Bajputs, For 
a similar reason the Punw^rs will not drink from wells in Hihun in 
Jullundur. Chauhd.a and Jasw^ls will not kill a snake, because 
Gngga, to whom snakes are sacred, was a Ghauhdn Rdjput. 


The following is a list of the Mahton gots 


Ajiiha.t Hoshiarpur, 

Akun, Kapiarthala ; cf. Ikwan, a Mahtam 
got^ in Lahore. 

B^dhi, Kap-drthala. 

Bhadiir, Jullundur and Hoshiarpur. 

Bhatti, passim, 

ChandU, Hoshidrpur. 

Chauh^n, Hoshiarpur. 

D^ngi, Kapdrthala. 

Ding, Kapurthala. 

Gadera, Kapurthala. 

Gheda, (Hoshiarpur) Jullundur. 

Hans, Kapdrthala. 

Jaswal, 5 Kapur thala and Hoshiirpur. 

Jhandi, Kapurthala : cf. Jandi, a Mahtam 
got in Montgomery. 

Jharial, Jullundur. 

Kachauri, Kapurthala, (also found in Mont- 
gomery and Multan, and called Kapur 
in Lahore. 

Karaudh,§ Jullundur and Hoshiarpur. 

Karnawal, or Karnul, Kapurthala, Mont- 
gomery (also found in Dera Gh^zi Kh^n) . 

Kh^irbanda, — wanda, Jullundur and Hoshi* 
irpur, 

Khore, Kapurthala. 

Khuttan, Hoshiarpur (? Aktan). 


Luni, Kapurthala. 

Mahid, Kapurthala. 

Manhas, Jullundur and Hoshiarpur. 

Manj,!! Kapurthala and Hoshiarpur, 

Marhaj, Jullundur. 

Marhatta.Jl Hoshiarpur. 

Pajhota, Jullundur. 

Phengi, Kapurthala. 

Pok (Buk, Bok), Kapdrthala : also found as a 
Mahtam got in Montgomery, 

Punwar,** Jullundur and Hoshiarpur ; also 
found as a Mahtam got in Dera Ghizi Kh^n. 

Saroi, Jullundur and Hoshiarpur, ft also found 
as a Mahtam got in Lahore. 

Sarwari, Kapdrtiiala. 

Sona, Kapurthala. 

Sukral, Jullundur and Hoshiarpur. 

Tayaich, Tiach.tJ Jullundur and Hoshiarpur. 

Thandal, Hoshiarpur. 

Tuni, Hoshiarpur* 

TunwAr, Hoshiarpur ; also found as a Mahtam 
got and called Jhanda in Lahore. 

War-, War-wal, Kapurthala ; also found as a 
Mahtam got in Lahore, Montgomery and 
Multan. 

WiK Sara, Kaptarthala ; also found as a Mah- 
tam got in Lahore : See Dil^sari, 


* This faintly reminds us of the Mahtam burial customs in Dera Ghazi Khan, 

t See Karaudh, ^ 

i The Jaswal of Bh^m in Hoshiarpur claim immunity from snake bite. 

§ In Hoshiarpur the Karaudh of the Ajuha got are described us immigrants from H^bha. 
II An al of the Manj, called Ghaind, holds Thakarwil in the Mahilpur thdna of Hoshiir- 
pur. The Manj in Kapurthala are seiodks of the Bairagis. 

IT The Marhattas are immigrants from the Deccan: an al called Bhsilura (‘holders by 
force ’> holds Binjon in Hoshiarpur which it wrested from a Jat in Aurangzeb's time. 

** The Punwi-r have a sati, Chauhan, at Banga, in Jullundur. 

tt The Saroe worship a Baba B^tli, whose shrine is at ChukMira in Jullundur: they also 
have a at Gayhshankar. 

The Ti^ch got onpe held a §roup of 12 villages (bdrah) in Hoshiarpur. 
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As regards the Mahtons of Hoshi4rpur Mr. A. Kensington wrote : 

Ethnologically the most interesting of the people are the Mahtons, who were originally 
Rajputs, hut have long since degraded in the social scale, owing to their custom of making 
Tearewa marriages with widows. They hold a cluster of important villages in the extreme 
north-west of the Garhshankar tahail, and from their isolated social position have a strongly 
marked individuality, which makes them at once the most interesting and the most trouble- 
some people to deal with. As farmers they are unsurpassed ; and, as they have at the 
same time given up the traditions of extravagant living by which their Rajput ancestors 
are still hampered, their villages are now most prosperous. At the same time this very 
prosperity has caused them to increase at an abnormal rate, while their unfortunate in- 
ability to live in harmony together has driven them to subdivide their land to an extent 
unknovm among other castes. How minute this subdivision is, may be realised from the 
fact that, while 4 per cent, only of the tahsil is in their hands, they own 13 per cent, of the 
holdings.’* 

Practically the whole of the Mahton villages He in a cluster in the 
north-west of the Garhshankar tahsil and in the adjoining Kapurthala 
territory. The subdivision of their lands is so minute that sometimes 
there is not room for more than two or three furrows of a plough in 
their long narrow fields. They are small of stature, of quite remark- 
able personal ugliness, and very quarrelsome and litigious. They are 
great cultivators of the melon, and when ripe they subsist almost 
entirely upon it, even cooking and eating the seeds. 

Mahtab, a branch of the Niazi Path^ns. 

Maiki, a caste of Khatris ; a common weed {Trigonella polyserrata), 

Mair. (1) The people along the right bank of the Indus in the cantons of 
Bunker, Daher, Pattan, Seo and Kandia of the Indus Kohistfin : so called 
by the Path^ns, but styling themselves Maiyon. The poorest of all the 
KohisMn communities, they speak a dialect of their own and refuse to 
intermarry with any but their own people and those of one or two 
other cantons. Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo Soosh, p. 12. 

(2) One of the three chief tribes in the Ohakw^l tahsil of Jhelum of 
which with the Kassars and Kahtits they hold the greater part ; their 
share being most of its centre with outliers to the west, south-west, 
and south : they hold hardly any land elsewhere. Their story used to 
be that they came from the Jammu hills, joined Bd,ba!*’s army, and 
were located by him in Chakwal ; and so Sir Denzil Ibbetson 
thought They most probably belong to the group of Rajput or 
quasi-Rajput tribes, who hold the hills on either bank of the Jhelum.'" 
But now they give the following account of themselves M^ir, they 
say, was one of their remote ancestors; they are really Minhaa 
Rajputs (MinhdiS being a word denoting agricultural pursuits, applied 
to Rd,jputs who took to agriculture) and that they are JDogr^s like the 
MahdrAjd.s of Kashmir.* In proof of their kinship to that family 
they assert that when their misconduct in 1848 led to the con- 
fiscatbn of their Jdgi^s, they sentJ a deputation to GulAb Singh to 
ask him to intercede for them: and that admitting their hereditary 
connection with his family, he offered to give them vfllages in Ms own 
estate, if they wished to settle there. Their ancestors originally lived 
at a place called Parayd,g, or Parguw4l,t about 8 miles west of Jammu 


Rajputs of the country round Jammu, who say that an offshoot 
of the Surajbpsi Eajpnte was a clan now caUed Minh£s, who degraded themselvM 
tatog to a^ovdture and are therefore cut off from the priidleges of ffiiputs 
t Pargwal, a lar^e Tillage in the Akhn^r tahsil some 26 miles west of’ 

Of the pnuoipal Miahas oeptre^ ig E4sjm34r. ^ 


by 
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The Mairs. 

in tlie hills and were descended from Pargn Rdija who gave his name 
to that place. The Dhanni country was then part of the Dogra 
kingdom and was given to their forefather, Bhagiar Dev, as his ’share 
of the ancestral estates : he went there with his following, some time 
before the^ advent of Bd.bar, to found new colonies. The country was 
then occupied by wandering Gujar graziers, who were ejected by the 
M^irs, but not, before their leader Bhagiar Dev had fallen in love with a 
Gujar woman, and through her influence had become a convert to Isld.m, 
(The pedigree table does not bear this out.) With them from Jammu 
came their priests, the Brahmans now called Hadle. 

The first settlement of the Md.irs in the Dhanni was at a spot in 
Chak B^zid near Ohakw^l which was not far from the great lake which 
then covered all the eastern part of the tahsii, up to the ridge followed 
by the Bhon-Dhundhi^l road. When Bd»bar came he cut through the 
Ghori Gala, by which the Bunha torrent now escapes through the hills 
of the Salt Range and drained the country, which the Mdirs proceeded 
to take up. 

The Md,ira deny that the Chakwd,! tahsii ever formed part of the 
dominions of the Janjuas, except the Mah^l tract, which was taken by 
one of their chiefs from the Janjuas: and they assert that, so far from 
ever having been subject to the Janjuas, they themselves once held a 
great part of the Janjua territory, as far as the Find D^dan Kh^n 
plains. 

The tribe is not divided into clans, though sometimes the descend- 
ants of a particular man are known by his name. In religion they are 
Sunnis,, with a small proportion of Bhi^s : as regards places of re- 
verence, customs, etc., they have no peculiarity, unless it be that 
amongst some of the most prominent tribes marriages are performed 
with a show of secrecy at night : but this is said to be merely in order 
to avoid the exactions of the crowd of Mirasis which at one time be- 
came intolerable. The Ohaudhris of the village Kot Khildn cannot give 
their daughters in marriage without obtaining the nominal permission 
of certain Jo Jats, residents iuutheir village, to whom they also pay 
marriage fees ; this is said to be a privilege granted to the ancestor of 
these by a Chaudhri long ago, for murdering a rival chief. 

The Mdir^ intermarry with the Kassars, and to a less extent with 
the Kahuts : some of them deny that daughters are given to Kahuts, or 
if of pure descent, even to Kassars, but there are instances to the 
contrary. They also intermarry to some extent with Awdns and with 
the Johdr^s of Pindi Gheb. They do not give daughters in marriage 
to Sayyids, and of course cannot marry Sayyid girls themselves, they 
take girls from certain Gondal villages in Shdhpur. Usually, however, 
marrmge is within the tribe. In good fainilies the remarriage of 
widows is not permitted ; a generation ago a widow in one of the prin- 
cipal families was killed by her father on the suspicion that she contem- 
plated remarriage. Amongst ordinary Mdirs, however, widows are 
allowed to remarry ; but they are under no obligation to marry their 
deceased husband's brother; and generally marry elsewhere. 

The claims of the M^irs to Edjpnt descent seem to rest on a raore • 
reasonable foundation than is generally the case: but as usual no 
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certain conolusion can be arrived at. They trace their descent back 
to a Eattan JDev, son of Bhagiar Dev, through Lav^ and Jaitshi. Lavd 
had two sons, Megha and. Saghar Kh^n, Their pedigree gives about 
22 generations back to Bhagidr Dev. 

Maibb, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Majawab, see Muj^war. 

Majbi, Majhabf, fern, -an: see Mazhabi. 

Majhebu, a sept of Kanets descended froni Midn Mithu, younger brother 
and wazir of Narindar Chand, 23rd Edja of Kahlur. 

Majhiana, a Muhammadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery 
and Shd.hpur. 

Majithia, from majith^ the root of the Riibicu munjistcL or madder. 

Majjhail, see Manjhail. 

Majoka, an agricultural clan found in Sh4hpnr. 

Majwatha, a clan of the Silhuria or Saleria Rd.jputs/ 

Majzub, see Azdd. 

Makhdum (Ina), lit. ^ a lord, a master, one who is served/ opposed to Jchddim : 
the head of a Muhammadan shrine, generally a descendant of the saint 
who founded it. The Makhdum is hardly the priest of the shrine 
though he presides over its management. Strictly speaking, the title 
should only be applied to the heads of leading shrines, but in recent 
times it has been assumed by the incumbents of many smaller ones as 
well as by the cadets of the families who hold important shrines. The 
Makhdtims are all Sayyid or Quraish or claim such descent. 

Makhnia, a butterman, 

MakbaIi, a tribe found in small numbers throughout the Bahawalpur State. 
Blacksmiths by trade, they say they migrated from Mecca to Sind in 
the 1st century of the Hijra. 

Maeol, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Makoma, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in MulMn. 

MaIi, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amxutsar. 

, MaIi, a Rdjpnt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Malah, see Mallah. , 

Malak, Malik. — A camel-keeper or driver ; a term applied in Lahore, whei*e 
all canxelmenare called Baloch, to any camelman : (2) a title of Khatris 
(3) a class of Muhammadans : (4) a title of the GtHATWAl J^,ts who claim 
to be descended from Siroha Edjputs, and to have come from Garh 
Ghazni in the Deccan. The Maliks of Kh^npnr Kal4n in Rohtak and 
the P4nipat tahsil still call themselves Siroha Where Garh Ghazni 
was, exactly, they are unable to say. Ahuldna, the metroplis, was 
founded 22 generations ago, and from it, and some other villages settled 
at the same time, the central Maliks have spread. Those on the east 
bolder of the tahsil have, as a rule, sprung from estates in P^nipat, 
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where this clan is well represented also j GdndhrA and Ddboda, two 
villages in Sdinpla tahsil, were founded from AhuUna, and from 
G&ndhra Atdi; Karor was founded from Ganwri and from Karorj 
Kahrawar. It is cnrious to note how emigrations of the same olan^ 
though coming from two separate estates, settled close together in a 
new tahsil. 


MAiiiNj a 3&i clan (agricultural) found in MulMn. 

MaIiAKA, an Ardl^oL clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

MalIna, a clan (agricultural) found in MnlMn. 

MalanhI^ts, a clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Malang, a non-descript sect said to he the followers of one Jaman Jatti, 
who in turn was a follower of Zinda Shdh Madiir, so that the Malangs 
are commonly looked on as a branch of the Mad^rfs. But the term is 
generally applied in a more general way to any unattached religious 
beggar, who drinks hhang or smokes charas in excess, wears nothing 
but a loin cloth, and keeps fire always near him. The Malangs are 
said to wear their hair very long, or matted and tied into a knot 
behind. The shrine of Jhangi Shd.h, Khdki, in the Pasrfir tahsil of 
ShLikot is frequented by Malangs. They are both Hindu and Muham- 
madans by religion. 

Male AH, a Jfit clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

MALHi, a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. See also under Mallhi. 

Malhotba, Ma^hotba, a section of the KnAXEis. 


Miri fern. -AN. The term MAli, the mdldkdra or 'maker of gaidands’ of the 
Purdnas, is applied to a large class of petty cultivators and gardeners. 
Strictly speaking, the term is confined to the Hindus, a Muhammadan 
gardener being known as Kunjra, in the south-eastern Districts, or, more 
commonly, as Ardifn,* or Bdghbdn, the latter a pure Persian word, mean- 
ing gardener, which is mainly used in the western Districts. Malidr 
is the equivalent of Ar Afi^ in the western Districts. Several derivations 
of the word Md.li are given, t but there can be no doubt that it is the 
Sanskr, mdldkdr ‘ one who makes mdlds or garlands.’ In Bashahr the 
mdli is a temple servant, corresponding to the dewa of the other Simla 
Hill States, but it can only be conjectured that his name is derived 
from mdZd, a chaplet or garland. Primitive sacerdotalism, in its en- 
deavours to explain the origins of different callings, makes the M|Ji an 
agnate of the Kumhdr, for, according to the Bar an Babek Chanderka, 
the Mflis like the superior castes derive their origin from Brahma the 
first deity of the Hindu Triad. They trace their descent from one 
Mdldk^f, son of Vishwakarma and grandson of Brahma. Vishwakama 
married one Parbhauti, daughter of a gap named Man Mat^ ^d _h^ 
by her six sons— (1) MftlAkdr, (2) Karank^r, (3) Sankok^r, (4) Kubandafc, 


* Folk-etymology dranves Ar4in from rat. ;musterd,’ because tbe Mubammadan coavert* 
were like a ^ain of mustard in a fieap of (Hmdus) . , , 

^ S.g, in Gurgaon mal is said to mean a crop of vegetables. 
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!the Mdiis. 


(5) Kumblik^r, and (6) Kanskar. The descendants of the Md.ldkfir 
undertook the profession of gardening and flower-growing.* 

The Hindu Malis have numerous groups, of which the following are 
described ; — 


1. 

Phdl. 

r 5. 

Machhi. 

2. 

Goha or Ni^pa-bansi. 

f ®' 

Dhankata or Jadaun. 

3. 

Saini. 


Tanboli.* 

4. 

Kachhi. 

8. 

Kamboh. 


The Jind account divides the Hindu Md.lis into two main groups^ 
each of which has several khdnps or sub-groups, which are not now 
endogamous,t thus 

ri. 

2. Mahar.J 

3. Gola.t 

t- Sb'a^Mi 



L7. 

Group II, niche haran Ice, inferior or C i' 
flesh-eatiDg, immigrants from tiie<o' 
eastward. / 


Saine or Seni.^ 7 Not found in 

Bhaine, found in Karndl. > Jfnd, 
Kachhwai. 

Sikas Kanchhi. 

Kachhi. 

Machhf. 


This latter group practises ftaretoa.'and avoids four gois in marriage. 

The Phfil Mdiis dispute the Gola group’s superiority withiu the caste. 
They avoid eating meat, and advance as a proof that they used not to 
practise widow marriage the fact that their women’s noses are bored. 
In Hissdr they are said to be divided into two suh-castes — (i) the Dheria 
who used to ply carts (from dhurd, axle), and {ii) the Gauria, who used 
tomakegur* Each of these suh-castes avoids three gote in marriage, 
eats flesh and practises harewa. ’ 


The Gol^ dispute the superiority claimed by the Phul Mdiis, and 
have certain distinctive customs ; e. g., their women wear no nose- 
ring, and the widow of a younger brother cannot contract marriage 
with his elder. Pour gots are avoided in marriage, but it is not clear 
whe^r the group is endogamous or not, since one account asserts that 
the Phul and Gola are in reality one and the same group. Another 
account gives the gots of the Gola as the same as those of the Phfll, in 
Erohtak.** Again the Golas are said to be descended from a Tur JRdipnt 
who took a Mdlan to wife, and his children by her were named golas. 


* From the Brohmo Fairarte Pttrdna it appears that Vishwatarma, the architect of the 
gods, incarnated huuseU on earth in a Brahman's house and that Ghritachi, a celestial nvmPh 

^as bom ra accost of a curse uttered hy Vishwakarma, in the house of Madan, a ffop m 

engaged in austerities on the Ibank of 

Gangesand was there met by Vishwakarmd in the form of Brahma. They fell in love and 

MAlaMr, aid to him thl M4Us 

are derived from those of each class of 
Mcilis. Four gott> on each, side are avoided in marriage 

Didritahsii; Phdl and Gola in Jfnd tahsil, and 

50 OH. * 

b. ata, 

II Because they served Suraj-bansi Rajputs. 

called^Bh^“S’Bi3Sfi. “ ^ i* said to be also 

** In Hissir it is suggested that Gola = Gwdla, because this group reared cattle. 
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Mali groups. 


As descendants of the Golas are often termed N4p4-bansi. 

The ^las are found in Hariana, Hissdr and Rohtak, in the Paniab 
and to the south of those Districts beyond its borders. They are also 
ound in Sirmur, where they are said to be descendants of the gola or 
slave of RS]a Sagar, a Kshattriya. ^ 


In the eastern tracts of Jind a territorial group, the B&gri, is found. 
It comprises only three gots—Gh&r&msk, Gharno, and Kainthll Kapdr. 

The Kdchhis form an occupational group of the Mdlis, so called' be- 
cause they used to sell vegetables in the hachheri or cJihihra, a kind of 
basket. They were also vendors of boiled water-nuts (singhdra). They 
eat flesh and their women wear the nose-ring. Two gets only are 
avoided' in marriage. 

1 . Gurgaon and Kisser, live by fishing. In Ludhidna 

-the Machhis and Kaohhis sell pattals and d/ij/na$ for Hindu weddings. 

the Mdlfs have four gfois — Ohauhdn, Karol, Pathuk—of 
the Konsal gotra^sind. Sindhnw^l, which all intermarry. 

The following song, sung by Hindu women at weddiugSy assumes an 
origin of some antiquity for the Mdilis 

Dim ahdhr se nihK, 

Bdgdn de bieh de, 

Rdjd Ram Chandr hi Mdlane, 

Bdgdn de hich bieh dehe, 

Kcdi hali chug Ide, 

Rdjd Ram Chandr hi Mdlane, 

Kali hali chtig Idehe 
Sahird gund Id, 

Rdjd Ram Chandr hi Mdlane, 

‘ Coming from Delhi city. 

Passing thro’ the gardens 
O Mdilan of Hdm Chandr ! 

Picking buds off the flowers. 

Make a garland and bring it.* 


But the earliest mention of the Md,la,kd,rs appears to be in Mantx.* 
During the Hindu period they used to bring garlands at the Swambar 
yuga. 


The cults of the Hindu Mdlia, 

The cults of the Hindu Mdlia, as a body, are not very distinotive.t 
In Gtirgaon they chiefly affect the goddess and Bhairon, while some 
offer halted to Shiamii on the 12th sudi of each month. In Hisadr 
Hanumdn is worshipped as well as Bhairon. In Kdngfa the devi of the 
Mdlis is called Bajlisri, and they offer wreaths to her. ” 

In Jind the Mdli is often a bhagat or votary of Gaga, keeps an iron 
chain on his shoulders at Gaga*8 festivals, and receives offerintys made 
to that hero. And in that State the (lower group or flesh*«ating ?) 


• Manu Smriti^ Ch. VII, pp. 46-7. 

*1* In Gur^on the are often employed in Sar4ogi temples. 
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MAlis adopt Brahmans or Bairagis as their gurus, receiving in return 
beads (kanthis) or the janeo at their hands. Certain groups too affect 
particular divinities. Thus the M^hars affect Devi, and HanurD^n, 
son of Anjani, one of Rdm Chandra^s messengers. The Phdls affect 
Shdmji (Sri Krishna). In Sangrur some of the M^lis are Sikhs of 
Gurfi Govind, 

Myths have clustered round the Md)li caste. When Chandra 
wedded Janak^s daughter the following quatrain was sung : — - 
Ghar ghar mangal, ghar ghar shddK 
Ghar ghar har jas gawdne, 

Gund liydi Mdlan ^hulon ha sihrd, 

, ^Rdm Lachhman gal pawdne. 

^ In every house are festivities and rejoicings in every house are. 
How good of the Mdli^s wife to bring garlands of flowers to put 
on the necks of R^m and Laohhman.^ 


So too Kubjd.^ or Kabiri, Mdlan, used to offer garlands of flowers to 
Krishna and his queens. 

The saints of the Muhammadan Mdlis* 

Mal^btib was'a famous saint of Baghdad, and be had a favourite Arfifn 
disciple named Mahmifid, to whom he assigned gardening as a vocation 
Aocordmgly when about to plant a sapling or to make a disciple the 
Mahs distribute sweets in his name, and when in any difficulty thev 
repeat his name. Before planting a new garden they also say ^ 
Sismillah-4r- Rahmdnrir-RaMm, 

Bdgh lagdya Panj-tan, mali lhae Easdl, 

Ghdro ydr, ehdre chaman, 

Sazrat Imdm Hasan wa Husain do pMl, 

Ba-haqq-i-Ld IWia il-Alldh-zt-Muhammad-ur-Basul-Alldh. 

* Ih the name of God the most merciful 

**'\hf g^denei^""® planted a garden, of which the Prophet became 

The four companions were as many gardens, 

Sazrat loidim Sasan and Susain were two flowers. 

^""irhis^Prophil”®”® of worship save God/and Muhammad 

TeltomS" McUsedee ot the Old 


Caste Administration. 

The lu tho south*6B,stj of tTiA *Pnyi"5«»V\ 

.,.tem of ,iii iLedita^ ° WV& ‘ C 

the chauntfos &ve at pfnlpat and Klmdl itself 
Tepre»„t. tl.e,ill«eet ?he ch„.S oiS iniS 
chaudhrzs assemble to decide disnutaa Tt, .i, “ t^a^iaia) where the 
system does not exist. In the western Districts the 

• Sh^a mentioned itt the MaMbMrata. — , 

t to Jhajjar eight are said to be subordinate to a chauntfa. 
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Mali occupation. 

The panehayats have decided many points of customary law, 
when a M^li widow declined to marry her husband^s younger 
brother, in defiance of caste custom, it was decided that if she 
md not do so, she must live in the family and earn her own living 
by labour, or else be excommunicated. In Kharkhauda the panchdyat 
has decided that the caste of Mdlis shall not supply water to 
people under penalty of a fine. A Mdli who repudiated his first 
.wife and married another was mulcted in a penalty of Rs. 27 and 
compelled to maintain his first wife. M^li women used to wear the 
nose-ring, but once a widow resolved to burn herself on her husband^s 
pyre, and before doing so she took ofE all her ornaments except 
her nose-ring, declaring that any wife like her would remain for 
ever a wife, since she had taken with her the nose-ring, the token 
of her sohaQj and that if any wife of the tribe would love her husband 
like her she must wear no nose-ring. Since then the custom of 
wearing the^ nose-ring has become extinct. About 60 years ago a 
M^li of Delhi attempted to revive the custom and. he had a nose-ring 
worth Rs. 70 made, with rings of less value worth Rs. 300 or Rs. 400* 
He gave the most valuable ring to his wife hj^harewa, but the pan-- 
chdyat decided that as harewa was permissible there was no need for 
wives to wear nose-rings. So the ring was given to a barbells wife. 

Occupation. 

By occupation the M41i or Ar4in, whether Hindu or Muhammadan, 
whatever his name or creed may be, is essentially a petty cultivator, 
sometimes rising to the status of a J4t, as do the Sainis in HoshiSr- 
pur, sometimes sinking to the lower occupations of selling flowers, 
vegetables, aad leaf-platters, or even to drawing water. At Hindu 
weddings, the Hindu M4li^s function is to supply the garland and 
chaplet {sihra) of flowers worn on the forehead under the maur or 
crown by the bridegroom. The fee paid for this is Re. 1-4. The Mali 
women often do the same work as the men. 

In Mdler Kotla tke Muhammadan Ardi^s are termed B4ghb^n, and 
some are employed as gardeners, others, as cultivators : the latter are 
called Gfichhi. 

In Jind the Rd,ins or B4ghb4ns claim descent from Rai grandson 
of L4w4, founder of Lahore, and say they were conVerted to IsMm in 
the 13th century A. D. In Sangrfir tahsil the Ar4ins claim descent 
from Jassa, brother of Shaikh^ and Sinhan, sons of Sadhari, a R4jput 
of Delhi. Jassa embraced Islam and his descendants are called R4£n or 
M4har. 

The Kunjras are sahzi-farosh or green-grocers, and are divided into 
several sub-castes of which two, the Karal and Chauh4n, are found in 
Jind. The Karal claim descent from Sarsut Brahmans and at their 
weddings they still observe the phera, light) a fire and put on thejaneo 
before the Muhammadan nikdh is celebrated. The Ohauhdin of course 
claim R4jput origin. 

In Hiss4r the Sainis are said to be an offshoot of the Gola sub-caste, 
but in Karnal they form a separate sub-caste. 
ly^ALiAEr, ^1) au agricultural clau found in Sh^hpur ; (2) see under M41i. 
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Maliarv^MallaK 


Maliabu^ a sept of Kanets, descended from the third son of Amar 
Ghaad of Kahlur (Bilaspar), who sank from ttd^jput status by marrying 
a peasant bride. Another account makes them descendants of a son of 
Tegh Ohand, 3rd son of K4ha Ohand of Kahlur. The sept is 
found mainly in Hindur (N^Mgarh) but also in Kablfir. 

Malik-din, a section of the Afridis numerous in lower Miranzai, in Kohit, 
in colonies brought down by retired ofiScers of that tribe from the hills. 

Maliki, one of the four great schools of doctrine of the Sunni Muhammad- 
ans. Described by Mr. Maolagan as very rare in India, and generally 

supposed to be almost confined to Barbary and the adjacent tracts 
in North Africa. The figures in our returns can be looked on as 
no sort of guide, but from the appearance of the term ' Maliki BAlmikf ^ 
in conjunction it seems probable that the sect may have some attraction 
for the lower class of Mussalmd.n. This school was founded by 
Malik-ibn-Anas (A. D. 716-795), and it is remarkable for its strict 
adherence to the letter of the traditions and its complete supei'session 
of private judgment.^^ 

Maltkshahi, see under, Utmfinzai. 


Malka, (1) a Kharral clan ; (2) a Muhammadan Jdt clan (both agricultural) 
found in Montgomery. ^ 

MalkiaBj a section of the Tarins, settled in the Haripur plain of Eazdra. 
They claim to be descendants of Malik Yd,r, a brother of Tor and 
Spin, but the Tor Tarins say they belong to a subsidiary branch. 

Maitotia, a sept of E^jputs, of the 2nd grade of the Jaikiria : found in 
Hoshifirpur. 


Mallah.— -The MalMh is the boatman of the Punjab, and is naturally found 
in largest nurnbers in those Districts which include the greatest length 
of navigable river. On the Indus he is often regarded by himself and 

Amritsar where all boatmen are called malldhs, 
the.Mall^h are said to have been originally Jfits. In this District thev 
have several clans, own 12 villages in proprietary right, make 
nets and baskets and are all Muhammadans. Elsewhere he is doubt- 
l^s almost invariably a Jhmwar bv caste, and verv eenerallv a 
MuaaW by religion, but in Sirsa moat of the MalWhs L the Sutlej 
are by caste Jhabel. He generally combines with his special -work ti 

ordinary occupations of his caste, 
^ch as fishing or mowing water-nuts, but he is not a village menial 
In Karnal the Mall^h claim to be strictly endogamous, and apparentlv 
do not intermarry mth the Jhinwar. In Gurgdon the MamK also 
called UmswAB and is found on the Jumna. Generally a boatman he 

e^e^tioM •Hider®the‘'^“!l^^^^^ distances on thieving 

mS orDren^ The i«ol«ded the Moh^n^ 

AaruT or ^ren. ihe Mohfina is said, to be the fisherman of Sindh bnt 

m tie Punjab as maoh»Wma» as sTStomS, 

wori m Sanstait msaus an sstuary or oonBueui i ,Xru 


*1*® folio-wing are said to he oo-ts ol the MalMhq ■ 
Jind, Ajri, Thabal and Gantal. 
tXam means simply ‘swimmer’ or ‘fepOTman' 

Tins. 


-Kafcori, Antiri, Elwe, 


swimmer’ or ‘ferryman.’ The same root appears in Tarp 
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Bahawalpur the Jhabils, Mohanas, and Mailahs are said to form one 
tribe, the mohanas or fishermen and the malUhs or boatmen formina- 
occupational groups within the tribe, while the Jhabels are a^icuEstf 

owning a certain amount of land. The Mohanas claim to be « MaheS?’ 
Rajputs and have 9 septs : — i^^tnesar 

agriculturists, and others boatmen. 

Mam^ari, who are boatmen and fishermen. 

Balhar^. 

Nihaya, 

KhanrtL. 

Hir. 

Hussre. 

Kat-Bil, some of whom pretend to be Bandpotras and Sirre. 

The Dren and T^ru are only found in the hills, where they carry 
travellers across the rapid mountain streams on inflated HdeJ The 
former are said to he Musalm^n and the latter Hindu. 

if- derived from a wori meaning an inflated skin 
° the transit is made. In the Hill States Daiy£i 

tL Perhaps be said that 

M^hhi follow their avocations on land and the Mallah 
and Mohfi,na on water, all belonging to the same caste, but sometimes 
^rero really Ohamto and of the same status as the 

Mallhi, a tribe, found iu Sillkot and Jfnd. In the latter State it 
has Didar Sin^ for Its like the Kaler. In Sidlkot the Mallhi 
^im Saroha ^jput descent and say their eponym migrated into the 
unjab with, nis seven sons as herdsmen. These seven sons founded as 
many muUns. _ They led a pastoral life for three generations and then 
Jailambar, 4th in descent from Mallhi^ founded Achrak near Kasur."^ 
Then' customs are those of the G-or^yas, and they have as their 
Brahmans the Hanotras, as mirdsis the Knchars, and as ndis the 
Kuspains. In succession the rule of chunddvand, 'per stirpeSf is said to 
be followed. There are also strong colonies in Amritsar and Gujr^nwdM. 
In the latter District, parang, son of Varsi, settled in Hum^yun^s time 
and his son Rdim married a Wirk maiden receiving her land in dower. 
The custom of pagvand also obtains in this District, and adoption 
within the clan is common. ^ 


Mallane, an Ard.in clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Malli, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, and also in Ludhidna. 
Its ancestor Tilak Rd,i has a mdri at Pabbian in the Jagraon tahsil of 
the latter District, and there is held an annual fair, at which offerings 
are given to Brahmans and their chelas, on the Amawas of Chet. At 
weddings the pair -worship at the mdri. In Si41kot the Malli are said 
to have seven muhins, but they may be confused with the Mallhi. 

Malod, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


♦The Sialkot pamphlet of 1863 says the Malh {sic) are Soma-Vunsi, claiming descent 
from Ri]a Suroa, King of Delhi. One Mulleh ” a descendant came from BelM/who with ' 
his son led a pastoral life for 3 generations, after which they settled at Nehra near Kas^t 
wb^ce some emigrated here. They have seven movie and intermarry with Ohfmp- and 

iT SlVAlCll 1 
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MALWAf, fem. -Aisr, an inhabitant of the M^wa, south of the Sutlej, as 
opposed, to Majjhail. 

Mamand, a PathdiQ clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Mamab^ a Jd,t clan (agricultural) found in MuMn. 

Mamabha, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Mamazai, a PatMn clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Mambae, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Mamdana, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Mambra^ a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

MahbAj a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Mamba, a Mutammadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

MambaI, a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

MamubkheIi, an agricnltaral clan found in Sh^hpur. 

Man, a^mdespread J4t tribe wMcli is usually said to be aaZi or original 
Jat, like the Bhdlar and Her. But they also claim Rajput descent. 
Thus the Md,o, Dulld,! and Deswd,! J^-ts all claim descent from Dbanna 
Rao of Silantha in Rohtak by a Badgujar Rd.jput wife and^ so these 
three tribes are said not to intermarry,* but the also claim descent 
from a Punwd.r Rdjput of Garb Gajni who settled in Pa^idla in the time 
of the famous Bani Pal of Bhatinda, and yet a third tradition makes 
them descendants of* Bani Pdl himself.f Rd.jdi Binepil, as they call 
him, was the last ruler of Ghazni and he led an expedition into India, 
founded Bhatinda, driving out the Bhattis,, and became the progenitor 
of the Mdn and other tribes. One famous Md»n was Bhundar ^ Kh^n ’ 
and his son Mirza Khdn obtained that title from one of the emperors 
who also gave another Man the title of Shdh, His descendants form 
the Md-nshdhi^ muhin of the M^ns. Sindhu, they also say, was one of 
the 12 sons of M^n. 

The M^n hold a hdrah or group of 12 villages in Hoshidirpur. In 
Si^lkot, it is said, the Deo will not intermarry with the M^n as tradition 
says their ancestor forbade them to have any dealings with them. 

It is said that Rajputs of the M^n tribe are still to be found 

in Jaipur. Several of the leading Sikh families belong to this tribe, and 
their history will be found in Sir Lepel Griffin’s Panjah Chiefs. That 
writer states that theie is popular tradition in the Punjab which 
makes all of theMdn tribe brave and true.” The home of the Mdn is in 
the northern Mdlwa, to the east of that of the Bhular ; but they are 
found in every District and State of the Punjab east of Lahore, especi- 
ally in the northern Districts and along the Sutlej. And from the fact 
that the M^n of J ullundur and of Harndl also trace their origin to the 
neighbourhood of Bhatin^ai it would appear probable that there was 
the original home of the tribe. In Jind they have a jathera^ B&bd 
Bola, at Ohdo, and to him offerings are made at weddings and on the 
Diw^li 


* Another tradition makes their ancestor a Rithor Rdjput and adds the Sewdg to his 
descendants. 

t This would give the Man the. same RAjput ancestry as the Varya. Bani Pil had 4 
sons, Parg4 Sandar, EhalA and Maur of whom the first settled in NAbha. 




Manchhari — MandaL 

Manchbaut, a fisherman ( If ,) : said to be a sept of the Jhabels or Mohd^nas 
but see Manchhera. ' 

Manchhera, — A s the name denotes^ a tribe of fishermen. Apparently 
confined to the Indus near Bhakkar^ they are orthodox Sunni Mnham* 
madans with a few distinctive customs. Thus they avoid weddings in 
Kdtak — as well as during the Muharram. Dower is fixed by custom 
ac not less than 100 copper coins and a gold mohar. Sometimes when 
a bride reaches her father-in-law^s house for the first time she sits on 
the threshold and exacts 2 or 3 rupees before she will enter it. A 
bride returns to her parents^ home after a week^ staying there a week, 
and returning to her husband^s on the 8th day, with a quantity of 
parched grain for distribution among her relations-in-law. On a death 
the corpse is washed and a coflEin made by a mullah. If the members 
of the brotherhood be present they each place a shroud 3^ cubits long 
on the corpse, which is then laid on a chdr'pdi and carried to the 
graveyard. 

Mand, a Jd.t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Multan : also in Jind 
in which State they ofEer at weddings li man of sweet porridge with 
halwd to and light a lamp on the samddh of their sidhy who appears to 
be their jathera. 

Mandahar, a tribe of Rajputs, holding a compact block in Kaithal, with a 
chaiidhridt Bit and almost confined to. the Nardak of Karndl, 

Ambdla and the neighbouring portion of Patiala. They are said to 
have come from Ajudhia to Jmd driving the Ohandel and Bar&h Rajputs 
who occupied the tract into the 8iwd.liks and across the Grhaggar 
respectively. They then fixed their capital at Kal^yat in Pa^iSla, 
with minor centres at Safi don in Jind and Asandh in Karn^l. 
They lie more or less between the Tunwar and Ohauh^n of the 
tract. But they have in more recent times spread down below the 
Ohauh^n into the Jumna riverain of Rarn^l, with Grharaunda as 
a local centre. They were settled in these parts before the advent 
of the Ohauhto, and were chastised at Samana, now in Patiala, 
by Piroz Sh*4h who carried off their Ranas to Delhi, and made 
many of them Musalmans. The Safidon branch obtained the villages 
now held by them in the Nardak in comparatively late times by 
intermarriage with the Ohauh^ns. Ajud though they expelled the 
Ohandel Rdjputs from Kohand and Gharaunda when they first came 
into those parts of Karn‘i.1, yet the Ohandels reconquered them, and the 
final occupatiou by the Mandhto coming direct from Kal^^at, now in 
Patidla, is possibly of comparatively recent date* The Mandahfir, 
Kandahar, Bargujar, Sankarw^l, and Panih^r Rajputs are said to be 
descended from L^iwa, a son of R^m Chandra,, and therefore to be 
Solar Rajputs ; and in Karn^l at least they do not intermarry, A few 
Mandahdr are found east of the Jumna in Sah^ranpur, but the tribe 
appears to be very local, 

Mandalj Maehai^ a tribe wMcli originally came from Sfim&na in Pa|i4la 
and ia now found in Karnal. It acquired the name of Marial, Mafhal* 

* Wynyard’a Ambila Sett. Bep., p. 32. MarM is a tomb or sbiine. See also mdef 
Maral. 
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or Mandhal from its ancestor wlio was found newly boi’n by bis dead 
mother’s side. The Karndl Gazetteer says 

“ The Mandals, or as they are sometimes called Maphals, are said to be a family of Mdla 
dfits, or J^ts who have been converted to Islim. They generally call themselves Pathans, 
and they affect the Fathw afSz of Kh^n to their names. They also sometimes assert that 
they are of Rajpnt descent, and the poor Musalman Eijpnts occasionally marry their 
dan^ters to them, bat under no circumstances would a Rajput marry a Mandal woman, 
and the latter marry only within the family, which being very limited in numbers, many 
of the girls remain unmarried.” 

. MAtipAN, an Ardfp clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Montgomery. 

Mandane, Mandae, (1) tbe branch of the Yosuezai Pathtos which holds the 
Peshawar plain north of the K^bbul river, called British Yusufzai, the 
Chamla valley on the Pesh^Lwar border, and part of the Haripur tract 
in HazSra : (2) a Pcgar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Manpi, an Ardiiii clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Montgomery. 

Manpial, an inhabitant of Mapdi State or its capital : see also Mian. 

Mandu Khbi., one of the oldest branches of the Pa^h^ns, but never very 
numerous, and descended from Mandu, son of Ismdil aUas Ghorghasbt. 
They have hardly migrated from their original seat in the upper or 
north-eastern part of the Zhob valley, near the junction of that river 
with the Gomal. Quiet and inoffensive they are devoted to agriculture, 
growing rice and other grains : but some follow a pastoral life. They 
have their kinsmen, the Mdsd, Ehel Pannis and Kdkars on their south and 
west, the Wazirs on their north and theHarpail Sherannis on their east. 

Manptji, an ArMp clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


MXnbs, a tribe, mainly Muhammadan, of status, found chiefly along the 
Dog stream in Montgomery. Some are Hindus or Sikhs. They claim 
to be B^jputs, descendants of Mdnes, grandson of Salvdihan Kdia of 
Sidlkot, but their legends involve a war between him and the Moslems 
of Mecca ! They appear to be racially connected with the Bhattis and 
Wattns. They grow most of the rice raised in the Gugera tahsil. 

Mang, Mang, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn and Amritsar. 

Mahgai, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Mahgai, (1) a Pathdn tribe, expelled from Bannn by the Bannuchi 
Apparently now called Mangali: (2) Also a Kanbt sept. 

Mangai. Khbl, a Pathdn tribe of Upper Bangash (Kurram), said by Raverty 
to be distinot from tbe Mangab. ^ 

Man^li, a branrfi of fhe KMi Pathdns It is divided into three tribes 
Mughal, Jadhdn and Bahiflurzai, all found in Kurram along the 
borders of Khost on the north, west and south. It also includes 
a clan called the Mangal Khel. Towards the close of the 18th centurv 
or perhaps 50 years earher, the Mangal and the Hanbi, an afilliS 
twbe of Sayyid orjgm, left their seats in Birmil, crossed the SulaimS^ 
into Bannn and settled in the Kurram and Gamblla valleys. AboTt a 
century later the Bannuchi drove both tribes back into the mountains of 
Kob^t and Kurj’am where they still dwell. ^ 

Montgomery an 

Mangab, an old triba of the Jhang Bd,r* 
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MANaAy, a Jdtf clan (agricultaral) ^ound in Amritsar, and also found in 
LudhiSna and the adjoining portion of Patid,la. 

Manoath, a tribe of 

Mange BA, a Kharral clan (agricultaral) found in Montgomery, 

MangianI, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Mangla, an agricultural clan found in Sh^hpur. 

Manhas, a tribe of Rd,jputs, found in large numbei’s throughout the 
country below the Jammu border, i.e. in Ed.walpindi, Jhelum, Si^lkot, 
Gurd^spur, etc. They claim Solar origin by direct descent from R^m 
Chandar, whose descendant Ukalghar (Akd-lghar) took up his abode in 
the Do^b (Sidilkot). His son Jamu Lid.oban became famous, defeated 
Ohandar Hans, Rd,ja of the Madra Des, and built the modern city 
of^ Jammu. The present ruling family of Kashmir are his lineal 
descendants and owe their family name of Jamwd.1 to him. One of 
this royal race, named Malan Hans took to the plough and lost status, 
so that his descendants have been disparagingly termed Manh^s ever 
since.**® Traditions as to the migrations of the Manhds vary. They 
say their ancestor came from Ajudhia, but some aver that they settled 
in Sidlkot before they conquered Jammu, while others say they went 
first to Kashmir, then to Si^lkot and then to Jammu. All seem agreed 
that they moved into Jammu from the plains. It is probably safest to 
regard the Jamwdl as the territorial title of the ruling family or clan 
of the Manh^s tribe, rather than to hold ‘ Jamw^P to have been the 
old name of the whole tribe, but now confined to the royal branch who 
do not engage in agriculture and so look down upon their cultivating 
brethren the Manh^s. They give daughters to the Salahria, but are 
said not to obtain brides in return. They intermarry, apparently on 
equal terms, with the ^ OhumbaP (Ghambid.1), ^ Goolaria ^ (? Goleria), 

* Gharuk, Bagul and Bugwal ^ Rd»jputs. They are said to call their eldest 
son R^j^, and the younger ones Mid.n, but this probably only applies to 
the raling, or at most, principal families. Chundavand is said to be 
the universal rule of inheritance. 

Bike the Baju and Salahria|Rajputs the Manhas of tahsila Sid.lkot and * 
Zafarw^l have a curious and apparently unique custom of legitimiz- 
ation. If a man leave a natural son by a woman whom he might have 
married, he succeeds equally with the legitimate sons, provided the 
deceased^s brother marries her, in which event she is called, a dhual 
(Panjabi udhdl). But if he do not marry her she is called a hothccl (the 
term for a widow who has remarried) and her son a chhatrora, and he 
then is only entitled to 5 per cent, of his father^s land and 5 TnutlcLs for 
a building site.t 

Houses of burnt brick are avoided. J The Manhds are for the most 
part Hindus, at least in the cis-Jhelum tract. ^ They pour water on a 
goat^s head at muhhldwa^ and consider that his shaking his head in 
consequence is pleasing to their ancestors. Some of the ManhdiS 

* The Makton claim a very similar origin. The Mairs claim to be an ofi-shoot of the 

TVT fl.TtTi 

t History of SidlTcot, p. ^3. Some villages say that the hoihal only succeeds in of 
marriage. The woman however would hardly succeed in the presence of her son, tne 
chhatrora, a term equivalent to the satrora or $art<^a of the Simla Hills. 

J For the^origin of this talu see imder EAjpnt, iw/ra. 
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in Mah.ilpur'^ are Muhaiainadan. They took to weaving and were 
thenceforth styled Shaikhs, but the E^jputs still visit them and address 
them as hhai but do not intermarry with them. There are a few 
ManhdiS villages in TTna tahsil, Hoshi^rpur, where they give their 
Brahuiinical gotra as Bhdradw^j, and’ adopt that name in religious 
rites. Their Brahmans are Sarsuts of the Khajur Dogra group. Ihey 
have to provide dower {dihe'i) for daughters given in marriage to higher 
septs of Edfjputs, but 'peT contra receive dowers with brides taken from 
lower grades, Manh^s are also found as a Rajput (agricultural) tribe 
in Montgomery, where they are Hindus, and in Shdhpnr. 

Maniar, Muniar, an occupational term. The Maniar of the eastern Districts 
is a man who works in glass and sells glass bangles, generally hawking 
them about the villages, as opposed to the Ohurigar or bangle-maker 
pure and simple. But throughout the rest of the Punjab mcmidr is any 
pedlar, manidri iechhna being the common term for the occupation of 
carrying petty hardware about for sale. Thus we have Bisati, Khoja, 
Pard.ohaj Banj^ra, and Manid.r, all used in different parts and some of 
them in the same part of the Province, for a pedlar ; and the result is 
that the figures have probably been mixed up in our Census returns. 

MA^jTJ.t — ^The most widely distributed of all the sub-montane Rd»jputs. They 
hold the south-western portion of Jullundur and the north- WfSteim 
portion of Ludhid»na, and are to be found in all the adjoining Districts 
and States. Some 9,000 Manj Aupial also appear in Rawalpindi, but 
whether they are of the same stock as the Manj of Ludhiana and 
Jullundur is more than doubtful. The Manj say that they are Bhatti 
Rajputs, descended from Rdja Salvd.han, father of R4jd Ras^lu of Sid-lkot, 
Some 600 years ago Sha&h Ohdchu and Shaikh Kilchi, two Manj 
Rajputs, are said to have settled at Hatur in the south-west of Ludhiana, 
whence their descendants spread into the neighbouring country ; and 
the Jullundur traditions refer their conquest of the tract to the time of 
Ald-nd-din Khilji. As, however, they state thaL Shaikh Oh^chu was 
converted by Makhdum Shfih JaMnian of Uch, who died in 1383 A.D., 
it would appear that if the tradition has any foundation, Ald-ud-dm 
Sayjid must be meant. After the dissolution of the Delhi empire the 
Manj Rais of Talwandi and Raikot ruled over a very extensive territory 
south of the Sutlej, rill dispossessed of it by the Ahluwd.lia Sikhs and 
Ran jit Singh; and even earlier than this the Manj Nawdbs of Kot Isa 
Khdn had attained considerable importance under the emperors. North 
of the Sutlej the Manj never succeeded in establishing a principality; but 
they held a large tract of country in the south-west of the Jullundur 
district about Taiwan, Nakodar, and Malsi^, and held much of it in 
ydgir under the Mughals, but were dispossessed by T^ra Singh Gheba 
and the Sindhd.nwAlia Sikhs. The Manj in N^bha claim to be de- 
scendants of Tulsi R^m, a descendant of Baimi P^l, who floursihed 
under Aurangzeb, and did much to allay the dissensions of the time. He 
seamed many honours by military service and held charge of the Raikot 
State and a large part of the area now occupied by the Phtilkidn States. 

The Manj are BOW all Musalman, though many were still Hindu 
after the time of Shaikh Ch^chu. In Perozepur they still disallow 


* Apparently in Hoshiirpnr. 

. x-L ^alect] the word 7nanj is said to mean ‘ in the middle ’ 

f the Manj country a firm clay^soil is called man; : P.;n. Q., I.,t§ 619, 


In the uplands 
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harewa. Their genealogists live in Patidla, as do those of the Bhatti of 
Jallundur. In the Ain-i- dlebari the Man] are wrongly shown as Main, a 
title which is said to belong properly to the G-horewfiiha of Lndhidna. 

Manjhail, Majjhail, an inhabitant of the Mdnjhd, Panjabi Dicty., p. 723. 

Manjo^h, a Jdt clan (agrionlcnral) found in Multan. 

Manjotha, a Jdit tribe, whicli claims to have come with the Baloch from 
Mekrdn. It is found in Sa,nghar tahsil of Dera dh^zi Khan. Like the 
Arwal it follows Baloch custom in matters of marriage, etc. 

Manmahae, a 3&t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Mannan, (1) a J^t and (2) an Ardiij clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Mansue, a section of the Jadhns in Hazdira, where it is settled in the 
Mangal tract and in and about Nawdoshahr : see Gadfin and Hassanzai. 

Mansoekb, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Mantabi, MlNTAEf, a wizard, conjurer, Panjabi Piety., p. 725. The term 
was in use in the Simla^Hills till recent times in the sense of minister or 
counsellor. 

ManwIlb, an Ar^in clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Manzai, see under Wazir. 

Mapalee, a Muhammadan Jat clan (a.gricultural) found in Montgomery. 

MabaI, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Maeai., a tribe found in Bah^walpur. Maral, its eponym, was a Chauh^n 
who migrated from Delhi and settled in Sindh. He had three sons, 
but all their descendants are called Marais. Their mirdsis give the 
following folk-etymology : A certain Ohauhdn was told by his astro- 
logers that a boy would be born in a Ohauhan family who would destroy 
his kingdom, so he ordered that all the children born to the Ohauhdns 
should be killed, but MaraTs mother concealed him in a drum, and so 
he was named Maral (from marJma, ‘ to mnffle,^ while the family fled 
to Sindh. Cf. Mandal and Marral. 

Ma^al, a Rajput clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

MabalI, a Muhammadan J^t clan (agricultural) found in Montgomeiy. • 

Maeana, an Ardig clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Mabap, see Chdhzang. 

Maeab, a sept of Som-bansi Rajputs found in GujrSt, whither they migrated 
from Sdmdna in Akbar’s time. They intermarry, but also give 
daughters to Sayyids and Ohibhs. 

Mae A si , fern. -AN, see MirSsL 

MiBATH, a wandering tribe of somewhat thievish propensities, found mainly 
in the northern part of Multdn. 

Mabaz, a Rajput clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Ma 9 ,dak, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Marhel, a branch of the Niizi Pathins, descended from it* eponym, one of 

the eight sons of J^m. , , . . . . i t 

Mabhel, an insignificant tribe possessing a few scattered Aarrw m the low 

tiniB between the Shird.ui villages and the British border in Dera Ismail 
Kh^,n. They are employed iu trading between the EAkar' oofflatiy 
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and the Darndn. They are Kke the Pawindahs in their habits, and 
move away to AfglidnistSn at the beginning of the hot weather, 

Marhotra, see Malhotra, 

MaeIana, an- agricultural clan found in Shdihpur. 

Maejana, a clan of the Si^ls, 

Maekanda, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

MabkhA, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multd,n. 

Maeral. — The Marral seem to have been once of far greater impoi*tance than 
now in the Jhang District, which is their home. They claim to be 
Ohanh^n R^jpufs by origin, and to have come to the Upper Ohen^b in 
the time of Akbar. They are a fine bold looking set of men, but with 
a bad reputation for cattle-lifting, and are poor cultivators. The 
name may be a corruption of Marhal — see under Mandal — or they may 
be identical with the Maral. 


Maerae, a Jat clan found in Ludhiana. It claims descent from Sbinh 
Chand who is worshipped as itsjathera at weddings by the bridegroom 
and bride. The offering ot patytri (gur, flour and ghi mixed together) 
and cloth is taken by a Brahman. Some of this go# avoid onions, like 
most strict Hindus. Shinh Ohand’s shrine is at Gharohun in Patijlla 
but he has mats in several villages. 


Maeei, an organised Baloch human which holds the country bejond our 
southern border j it is wholly independent, or rather nominally subject 
to the Kh^n of KeMt, not being found within the Punjab. Of Rind* 
origin, the Marri, who hold a large area bounded by the Khetrd.n 
on the east, the Bugti on the south, Kachhi of KeMt on the west, 
and Afghanistan on the north, are the most powerful and conseouently 
the most troublesome of all the Baloch tribes. They have four clans 
the Ghazdrni, Lohardni, Mazdrdni, and Bijdrdni, of which the Maz^rdni 
bye beyond Sibi and the BoUn and are almost independent of the tribe 
The tribe is wholly nomad and predatory. 

Mabula, a Muhammadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Mabwat, a tribe of Pathdns which holds almost the whole of the Lakki 
tahsil, i.e, the south-eastern half and the whole central portion of the 
country between the irans-Indus Salt-range and the Wazir hills. 


A tribes of the Loh^Lni Path^ns. 

About the be^uning of the 17th century the Daulat Khel Lo'h^nis 
quarreUed with the Marwat and Midn Khel and drove them out of 
Tdnk. The Marw amoved across the Salt-range and drove the Nidzi 
eastward acmss the Kurram river and the Salt-ringe into Isd Khel on the 
banks of the Indus where they found a mixed Aw4 and Jfit popuSon 

ou years precedmg 1 B 80 they began to retrace their footstens and 

passed southward over the Salt-range into Dera Ismdil Khkn Xre 

they occupy small tracts wrested from the Kundi in nnrTlT 
comer of T4nk and along, the foot of the hiUs and Som tb? 
i. ft. ooppt,,. Their 

of mizai ^ I.otarims 

pertaps some Pathin elements among the BijArAnis. * been absorbed, and 



Marwai factions. 7 1 

Musa JEhel, Aohu Khel, Kliuda Khel^* Bahram and Tappi. Witli them 
are associated a few of the Nidizi, who remained behind when the 
main body of the tribe was expelled. The Marwat are as fine and law- 
abiding body of men as are to be found on our border. They are a 
simple, manly, and slow-witted people strongly attached to their 
hbmes, good cultivators, and of pleasing appearance, being fair, tall 
and muscular. Their women are not secluded, and converse readily 
wifch strangers. Upon them however falls the labour of water-carrying, 
which is by no means light. Accompanied by a man as escort they go 
in troops of 10 or 20 to fetch water from the Gambila, ofte n a distance 
of 10 or 12 miles from their village. The Khntak, their hereditary 
enemies say of them : ^ Keep a Marwat to look after asses ; his stomach 
well-filled and his feet well-worn,^ About ] 790 the Marwac had two 
chiefs who were rivals : one Nfir Kh^n of the Pahdr Khel, a section of 
the M*i«mu Khel sub-division of the Khudo Khel, descended from 
Sandar, son of Salar, son of Marwat and hereditary chief of the 
tribe; the other Grulrang Kh&n of the Hafiz Khel, a man of gigantic 
stature. 

Nomads for the most part the Marwats possessed numerous flocks 
and herds, and used to migrate from the plains to the mountains in the 
hot season. They used to redistribute the lands of their villages 
every 10 or 12 years, and sometimes at longer intervals, but this 
redistribution was restricted within certain customary limits. Each 
member of the community, however, even infants in arms, had a share 
allotted to him. 

Every Marwat belongs to one of the two great factions, the Spin 
and Tor, quarrels between which led to the occupation of their country 
by the Nawd,b Sd&z Ahmad Khd,n of Mankera after the battle ot 
Ld,gharwdh in 1819 when the Spin or White faction overthrew the 
Black. As a body the Marwats are Path^ns of very pure descent and . 
as such naturally proud and fiery. Their passions when once aroused 
are not easily soothed, but blood-feuds are now of rare occurrence. 
Two clans, the Michan Khel and the Mule Khel, though not Marwat 
by origin are also commonly known as Marwat, live in the Marwat 
tract and have by association and intermarriage become so assimilated 
as to be practically identified with them. 

The Marwats, who areLodit Afghans, have no such customs as the 
dum and that of the seven strings, the tying of the bridegroom's sheet to 
that of the bride's sister, or the sword drippings, which are in vogue 
among the Khataks, nor do they employ dums in the same way. 


* These three appear to be also called the DrepHra (or clan of the three fathers) Musa Khel. 
As the Marwat are the most numerous of the Pathan tribes of Bannu, so the Dreplara are 
the most numerous of the Marwat, their villages extending from Lakki to the hills with 
extensive settlements in the Thai also. Of the Dreplara the most important section is the 
Achu Khel with sub-sections called Begu and Isak and the Khud^ Khel among whom the 
Sikandar Khel are pre-eminent. (This account appears to make the Khuda Khel a 
branch of the Achu Khel). The Musa Khel extend from the Nogr^m to the left bank of the 
Kurram, and their principal sections are the Takhti Khel, Bahxam Khel, Pasanni and 
Jannzai The Tappi clan is generally counted with the Mus^ Khel. It includes the 
Adamzai and Wali Marwats. The Bahr4.m have two sections, Totazai and Umar-Khan Khel, 
with their leading sub-sections, the Ghazni Khel and Pahar Khel,- respectively : Bannu 

Gazetteer, 1907, p. 58. , ,, ^ t * t-r a- 

So one authority. But the Marwat axe Lohanis, not Lodis. ^ 
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At the time of betrothal a threaded needle is given by the girPs 
father to the dalldL At the time of marriage the /aw/ of the bride- 
groom is opposed by the girFs party, but is admitted on payment of 
'Rs. 5 or Rs. 10 to the girl's ddm. On arrival at bed-time a feast is first 
held — the men of both parties assembling at the^ hvfra. The boy and 
four or five of his chosen companions have to wait until the rest have 
eaten. They are then taken to the courtyard of the girl and one of 
her relations dresses him in a new suit of clothes which he gives him, 
Menhdi is then put on his hand and on those of the men with him^ by 
the girl's mirdsan. They then retire to the chauk, and spend the night 
in singing, watching boys dance, etc., and early next morning the girl, 
having been attired as a married woman by the mirdsan and having 
had mendM put on, is placed on a pony and rides ahead of the party 
with the boy's father or brother leading her. On arrival at the boy's 
village he gives a feast for which every villager gives a rupee, a care- 
ful record of the payment being kept in order that a similar sum may 
be repaid at a marriage in the donor's family. On her arrival the girl 
refuses to alight until she is given something, such as a cow. 

At night she is married. She usually consents to forego the greater 
portion of her dower at this time in exchange for the khairdt of the 
chulha^ or a right to give away alms. She remains two nights and is 
taken away on the third night. She stops with her parents a few days 
and then returns. 


Maryal, a clan (agricultural) found in Multan. ^ 
Masaik, Mashdik, see Shaikh, 

Masan, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn, 


M AsANB, Masandij, fem, -ani, a body of Sikh devotees who appear to have been 
employed as collectors of religious offerings for the Gurus until their ex- 
actions ledtotheirsuppressioD and almost complete extermination, though 
a few scattered families still survive. The story goes that Guru Rdm Rai, 
who was an adept in yogcb^ was in a trance when the mascLfids burnt 
his body. His widow wrote to Sri Hargovind, his father, to complain 
of this hasty act in particular and of the peculation and vices of the 
masands. Sri Hargovind accordingly proceeded to Dera Dun and fcbere 
burnt 11 masands alive. Guru Govind also was asked by his Sikhs 
whether the pujdris whom he had sent out to preach, but who applied 
the offerings collected by them to their own use, were called masands, 
«but in spite of their reiterated complaints the Guru was reluctant 
^ to take action. At last a hand of mimic s (ndqtids) visited the Guru and 
he asked them to perform a farce representing the doings of the masands, 
ihey accordingly gave a dramatic representation of the wasteful extor- 
^on^and immorality attributed to these votaries, and so excited the 
Guru s compassion for his disciples that he had the masands all captured 
and brought to Anandpur where he destroyed them, to the number of 
2, -.00, in boiling oil and by other torments, in Sambat 1 757. A few 

Masaxi, -ia, one who removes the remains of a burnt corpse^ 



MasKan — Maulai. 

MasHan, a sept of second grade Kanets found in Mellam, a village of 
pargana R4jgdon in Kanaur. Of. Sanskr. mashdn, a goblin : and see 
under Shyuna, and R&kshas. 

Mashhabi, a Satyid clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Montgomery. 

M.ashkij M!aski^ fem. -an^ f r« TizctshciiJcf iThciscoJcy a water'*skin z one wlio carries 
water in a skin, i.e. a water-carrier for Mukammadans. See under 
Jlimwar. The M^shki is not a caste, but a Muhammadan Jhinwar 
who is of necessity employed only by Muhammadans. 

Mashwani, a non-Path^n sept found principally in Jandol and also in 
Maiddn (Bdjaur) of unknown origin, but probably of the same stock 
as the Mashwani near Kd.bul. They own no land, but cultiyate as 
tenants* Cf. Mishwani. 

Masokb, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Massankk, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Mastana, fern. -£, a Muhammadan /ag£r. 

Masx'ani, a sect of fccqyrs who wear anklets *of bells {ghungrus) on their 
feet and dance in the streets ; they are said to collect one pice at each 
house. * 

Mastiyana, an Arain clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Maswan, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Ma*?, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Matanni, one of the 5 main branches of the Plain Mohmanos. 

Matar, a Jpogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Mati, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Mateo, a Rajput clan (agricultural) found in Multd.n, 

Mattiana, a sept of Kanets, found in Hindur (N^lagarh). 

Mat^^ a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Maulai, a sect to which belong all the people of Hunza, Pony^l, Zebak, 
Shighnan, Roshan, Munjan, Eolah and Darw^z, more than half those 
of Sirikot, Wakhan, Yassin, and most of those of the Ludkho Valley in 
Ohitrdl. Mauldis are also said to be fouud in Afghanistan, where they 
are known as Muftadis, and elsewhere. The head of the sect is the 
Agha Khd,n of Bombay, the spiritual chief of the Khojas. .Next in 
rank to him is Shdh Abdul Bahim of Zebak. The countries inhabited 
by the Maul^is are roughly divided among a number of hereditary pirs, 
but residence dues not give a pir authority over the whole of any 
special district. Treated with extraordinary respect, the pirs receive 
the best of every thing a Maulai possesses and transmit a portion of 
their ofiEerings yearly to the Agha Khd.n. Below them in rank are 
'khalifas, who merely collect offerings. 

The Mauldis assert that their sect was founded by the Im^m 
Jd.flr Ali S^diq, but the author of the Zubdat-ul-Akhbdr says that it 
was founded by Muhammad Mahdi^ sixth in, descent from that Im^m^ 
in 299 H. Fivsb known as the Ismaihas his followers recognised 



ilauiai tenets* 


him as the 12th Im^m. Driven from Egypt bySSalah-ud-Din, the tenets 
of the sect were brought to Persia by flasaan-i-Sabbah who established 
himself in Alamant. Thus the Maul6is belong to or are an offshoot 
of the great Muhammadan order.of the Assassins and spiritually 
akin to ^e Druses of Lebanon. Synonyms are Mugli or Mawalli. 
The kalima of the Maui^is is changed every year under instructions 
from their spiritual head. The, unorbhodoxy of the MaulSis is 
illustrated by the fact that they make no secret of the practice 
of drinking liquor^ which was at one time universally drunk in 
the countries to the south of the Hindu Kfish. 


One of the precepts of the sect is that ‘ a man should conceal his faith 
and his women/ and their tenets are therefore diflBcult to ascertain, 
but they undoubtedly esteem Ali who they say was bom of Light as 
an incarnation of the Deity and superior to Muhammad himself. Dis- 
carding the idea of a future life they believe in the metempsychosis. A 
good Maul& is as one dead (to the world;, prayers therefore are un- 
necessary, as is fasting, and the practical religion of an uneducated 
Maul^i consists in htcte more than obedience to his pir and making 
offerings to him and the Imdim or Bdhib-i-Zam^n, the spiritual chief, 
and to him alone is pilgrimage made. A Manlia should blind himself 
to escape envy of others’ prosperiuy, weaken his hands lest they take 
what is another’s, and lame himself that he may be unable to disobey 
his pir. Cattle that have strayed into his field should not be driven out 
till they have eaten their fill of the crop. 


Ma rriage appears to be a pure contract, and a wedding can be 
Bolemniaed by any grey-beard. He seats the bride on bis left and the 
groom on his right, and taking a few pieces of roasted sheep’s liver in 
each hand gives some to the bride with his right hand and some to the 
groom with his left, crossing his arms. He also gives half a cup of 
water to the bride. A few words from the Kalam-i-Pir, a sacred 
Persian book which is kept secret and used in place of the Qurin by 
the Manias, complete the wedding ceremony. 

On the death of a ManMi the choicest articles of his portable 
property are set aside for the Im^m-i-Zam^n. No food is cooked in 
the house for from three to eight days, according to the rank of the 
deceased, and the family subsist on food cooked elsewhere. Pood is 
also placed on trees and exposed places for birds to eat. On the even- 
ing of the appointed day a khalifa comes to the house, and food is 
cooked and offered to him. He eats a mouthful and places a piece of 
bread in the mouth of the dead man’s heir after which the rest of the 
family partake. I’he lamp is then lighted (from which the ceremony 
is called chirdgh roshan), and a six-stringed guitar called gharbd being 
produced, singing is kept up for the whole night. 

A Maul4i puts no dabs or headstone on a grave, but only one 
Stone in the centre* « ^ j 


»PWtaal aescna. 


ants of the Assassins, are found in Afghanistan may,^it iS Buffffeated 
account for the practice of ghaza amouff the r> 

refers to this sect as MutisT ^ Pathdns. Prof. Browne 


►rowne 



Mavir-^llazbi, 
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Mivi^ or Movanka. — The two wor^ appear to be synonymous. Before the 
Kshatriyas overran the Simla Hills the Kanets were a marandinff race 
d^pismg agriculture and engaged in internecine raids. Each p^ty m 
a Kanet village at that period had its own leader, known as the 
movanna (leader) who in addition to his share of the plunder used to get 
a small tribute as a haq-i-sarddrL The whole of the hills was divided 
into petty jurisdictions — the first place as rulers being given to the 
gods, and the next to the movannaa. The mins of the houses of these 
movannaa are still to be found ; they are big castle-like buildings. 

The Kshatriyas, who came from the plains, were respected by the 
people for their skill in the arts of civilization, and lands were 
granted to the Brahmans who accompanied them as priests. Even- 
tually the Kshatriyas by their superior civilization got the upper hand 
and expelling or destroying the vnovannas took possession of the whole 
country, reducing the Kanets to vassalage. 

In Kullu the mowdni are described by Diaekt as tbe headmen of 
vfilages in remote times before even the rale of the Th&kurs (who were 
displaced by tbe Rd,]4s) bad begun. To them is attributed the construc- 
tion of many staircases and buildings in cut-stone which the people of 
the present day have lost the art of building. Of. Mriohh, 

Matabzai, one of the 5 main branches of the Plain Mohmamds, 


MazIei, an important organised Baioch turnon, practically found only in 
Dera Ghazi Khdn, of which District it occupies the southernmost por- 
tion, its western boundary being the hills and eastern the river. Its 
country extends over the Sind frontier into JacobdbM, and stretches 
northwards as far as Umarkot and the Pitok pass. Rojhfin is the chief’s 
headquarters. The Mazd,ri say that about the middle of the 17th century 
they quarrelled with the Chfindia of Sindh, and moved into the Si^h&f 
valley and Marfio plain, and the hill country to the west now occupied 
by the Bugti j but obtaining grants of land in the lowlands gradnally 
shifted eastwards towards the river. The ruling clan, the 
traces its descent from Hot, son of Jaldl. But the rest of the tribe, 
except tbe Kirds, is Rind. It is divided into three clans, Rnatam^ni, 
Maslddrui, and Sargd,ni, of which the first two are the more nnmerona. 


Mazbi, or more correctly Mazhabi,is a Ohfihra who has become a Sikb. Si Hi 
Chnhriis are almost confined to tbe Districts and States immediately 
east and south-east of Lahore, which form the centre of Sikhism. Mazbi 
means nothing more than a member of the scavenger class converted to 
Sil^sm. The Mazbis take the paJml, wear their hair long, and abstain 
from tobacco, and they apparently refuse to touch night-soil, though 
performing all the other offices hereditary to the Ch6h^ caste. Their 
great guru is Tegh Bahadur, whose mutilated body was brongbt back 
from Delhi by Cbfihpas who were then and there admitted to the faith 
by Gurfi Gobind as a reward for their devotion. But though good 
Sikhs so far as religions observance is concerned, the taint of hereditary 
pollution is upon them, and Sikhs of other castes refuse to associate 
with them even in religions ceremonies. They often intermarry with 
the Ldl Begi or Hindu Ghuh^a. They make capital soldiers and 


* It is possible that the word M^vi is connected with tnau, a word which appears to mean 
a grant or £ef, and is found as a place-name in and in Jnllundur* 

t Kulu J)ialect of Mindi^ p, 78. 


7€S MMhahi^Meg* 

some of. our Pioneer regiments are wholly composed of Mafiibis*, 
One of the bravest of the generals of the Gurus, was Jiwan Singh, a 
Mazbi, whose tomb is still shown at Ohamkaur in Amb^la, He fell at its 
siege in 1705-06. During the Muhammadan persecution of the Sikhs 
they dropped out of notice and failing a supporter in the place of Guru 
Govind, they never came to the front as a class, although Mah^r^ja Ranjft 
Singh had a great admiration for their bravery and enlisted them freely. 
Being afraid, however, to form them into separate corps, he attached 
a company to various battalions. They were, however, looked down 
.upon by the other men and naturally became discontented. When the 
Punjab was annexed, the Mazbi was a daooit, a robber and often a 
thag. In this capacity he was generally styled a Rangretha. The latter 
are a class of Mazbi apparently found only in Amb^la, Ludhiana, and the 
neighbourhood who consider themselves socially superior to the rest. 
The origin of their superiority, according to Sir Denzil Ibbetson^s 
information, lies in the fact that they were once notorious as 
highway robbers ! But it appears that the Rangrethas have very 
generally abandoned soavengering for leather-work, and this would 
at once account for their rise in the social scale. In the hills Rangretha 
is often used as synonymous with Rangrez, or Ohhimba or Lil^ri, to 
denote the cotton dyer and stamper, and in Sirsa the Sikhs will of ten call 
any Chuhra whom they wish to please Rangretha, and a rhjme is 
current Bangretha, Guru ha beta^ or “ the Rangretha is the son of the 
Guru.^^ The Mazbis have social distinctions among themselves. The 
descendants of the true Mazbis who rescued Tegh Bahddur^s body are 
strictly speaking, the only asl or real Mazbis, but the term is applied 
loosely to more recent converts. Recent converts are looked upon 
more or less with a critical eye and are termed Malwfis. This term 
was probably a geographical distinction at first, but is now merely a 
caste one. It takes some generations to make a Mazbi, but how many 
he cannot say. Much depends on circumstances, and on the strictness 
of the convert^s adherence to the faith as to when he may be admitted 
, . to an equal footing with a true Mazbi. For this reason the asl Mazbi is 
scarce and his physique is falling off. Until quite lately he was never 
found in large numbers in any special locality, except for the purpose of 
work on a new canal or railway. Two or three Mazbi houses are 
attached to villages where they work as labourers. Grants of land 
have, however, been made in Gujrdnw^la to pensioners of Pioiieei’ 
regiments. The Mazbi gots are numerous and many of them are the 
same as those of the Jd,t, doubtless following the family or group whose 
hereditary servants they were. In their customs too, at weddings, 
etc., they conform to a great extent to those prevalent among the J^ts. 

Mazhabi, see Mazbi. 

Mazu, a Rajput clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Medh, Balochi, a boatman, 

Meg. — ^The Meg was described by Ibbetson, § 653, as the Ohamd,r of the tract 
immediately below the Jaramu hills : — ^^^But he appears to be of a slightly 
better standing than the Ohamdr ; and this superiority is doubtless 
owing to the fact that the Meg is a weaver as well as a worker in 
leather, for weaving stands in the social scale a degree higher than shoe- 
making. Like the OhamSrs of the plains the Megs work as coolies 
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Megal — Megh. 

pd l^e hill menials they work much in the fields. General Omming-ham 
IS molmed to identify them with the Meohioi of Arrian, and has an 
interesting note on them, at pages 11^, Vol. H of his Archseological 
Reports, m which he describes them as an inferior caste of cultivators 
who inhabited the banks of the upper Sutlej at the time of Alexander’s 
invasion, and probably gave their name to the town of Makhowfl.” 
The latter suggestion is quite untenable. See Megh. 

Megal, a clan (agricultural) found in MultAn, 

Megh, or Mihngh, a low caste found mainly in Si^lkot and along the Jammu 
border : also in Amritsar, Gurddspur, Gujrdt and Lahore. In Rdwalpindi 
it is called Meng. In Sidlkot it gives the following tradition of its 
origin : — 

In early times its ancestor, who claimed Brahmanic parentage, 
used to dwell in the city of Kdnshi or Benares. He had Wo sons’ 
one a very learned pandit and the other quite illiterate. He asked the 
elder to teach the younger, but he disobeyed the order, and indignant 
at this his father turned him out of his house. The boy set for the 
north out of the province (Jammu) and began to teach children like his 
ancestors. In the course of time he also began to celebrate the jag 
hawan. Once when performing a jag aswameda,* his charms failed to 
breath life into the dead body of the cow. As people then began to 
look upon him with distrust and hatred he sent for his father whose 
charms succeeded in bringing to life the dead cow. His father, 
however, forbade him to eat with himself for a while but promised 
he would after a time revoke this prohibition. But the son grew angry, 
relinquished all connection with his father, and thus became the 
founder of a new caste whose descendants are the Mihnghs.t 

The caste worsHps a guru whose gaddi, or place of residence, 
is in Keran, a village some three miles from the town of Jamma’ 
His decision is final with regard to every matter whether sooialj 
ceremonial or religious.j. They seldom take a case into court. Touch 
is ignored among the Mihnghs except by one of its sub-sections, 
the Basith.§ If they are living in a Muhammadan village, they eat 
their leavings, and such is also the case with regard to Hindus. 

At the gu/ru’s suggestion a monster meeting of the Mihnghs 
was held in March 1900, when it was unanimously resolved that 

• This jag is thus performed : — ^Beef is throwa into a burning fire, and the cow that 
was killed is broiiglit to life again by the power of mantras or charms. 

t The story is not nniversally known amongst the Mihnghs, many of whom* state that they 
are descendants of Sahap Sachcha, a brother of Brahma and Shivji who was excommnnicated 
by them for tonehing the body of a dead cow, though it was at their own request that he 
had taken upon himself the responsibility of throwing the dead animal away from the 
house. In support of this claim that they are of Brahmanic descent the Mihnghs say that 
the period of Mrya among them and the Brahmans is ttie same, vis,, 11 days, while the 
period exceeds 11 days in all other Hindu castes. 

i The guru himself is a Mihngh. Ram Das, the present representative of the house, is 
the great-grandson of Bawi, Bhagta, its founder. The influence of the guru extends to all 
the districts in which Mihnghs are found. Their original home is in Jammu. In the terri- 
tory of the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, the guru has his agents known by the tiHe of 
mihtar. Each mihtar has a flxed jurisdiction over which he has a full cohtroL Tie eases 
which are of a serious nature and cannot be disposed of by him are taken to the guru, 

§ I’he Basith form an upper class amongst the Mihnghs. They Hve to the nor& of Jammu 
in a tract extending, it is said, for lOO miles; They own and ’ till' land and~' some' ' 
them also enter State service. Another superior sept is the 0Man, also fOundfn^thO* Jammu 
hills. . Both these classes' the . - -a..,. ^ 


IS 


Megh euMtoma. 


in future they will never eat the leavings of Muhammadans/' But 
practically the old custom is stiU in vogue. 

The Mihngha, the Basith excepted, used to eat the flesh of dead 
animals, but by a contract which was concluded and signed in 1879, 
through the influence of the guru of Keran, they pledged them- 
selves to total abstinence from it. A breach of this agreement 
makes a man liable to pay Rs. 25 to Government, Rs. 5 to the 
headmen of the village, and a sum, fixed according to the means 
of the offender, as a penalty to the brotherhood. In default of 
payment he is liable to exclusion from the caste. Since 1879 none 
have ever eaten such flesh. 


At a boy's wedding Mihnghs observe no ceremony in their own 
house, but collect a few leading members of the brotherhood and go 
to the house of the girl's father, accompanied by the bridegroom. 
There they perform some of the necessary ceremonies and the next day 
bring the girl to their own bouse. On the following morning the 
members of the brotherhood carry the bridegroom and the bride to a 
malah or mulberry tree, under which they seat the couple. A long 
thread mauli is wrapped round the stem of the tree and all present, 
together with the couple walk seven times round it. Afterwards a 
quantity of churma (loaves of bread and pounded sugar) is distributed 
to the assembly. After this they return home and are fed sumptuously 
at the expense of the bridegroom’s father. 

The Brahman priests of the Mihnghs are said to get their dues (hirt) 
at weddings, but do not attend them, though all the Hindu rites are 
gone through with the pdndha^s assistance. 


Widow remarriage is permitted, but a widow is expected to marry her 
deceased husband's elder or younger brother. Failing both of them she 
can, with the consent of her guardiaus, give her hand to any man of the 
caste* to which the deceased belonged. But if she wishes to marry a 
of a different caste from that of her former husband, he must bear 
all the expenses of the marriage, or if unable to do so be must give his 
sister or daughter or any other near relative to some male member of 
the widow's household in exchange. When a widow declines remarri- 
age, she is provided with the necessities of life by contributions made of 
the tribesmen of the village and is held in high esteem. 

The MiKi^hs employ Brahmans for religious and ceremonial purposes 
but these Brabtnans, are looked down upon by other Bfah^ans" 
Failmg the services of such Brahmans the caste employs pdndhas or 
pxayer-sayera who are alsp termed gordis. ^ 

are largely iveaverSjt and they profess to 
have learnt this calMg from Kahir the Bhagat. But they als? follow 


or 


By religion also the Mihnghs are said to be followers of TToVr u 4 . 
they also afEeot the gwu of Keran in Jammu already mentloned.^^ ' 


• By ‘(Mste* here -we must understand got or section. 

t noeed in Gnjrit Men^ appears to be merely a synonym for JublhA or weayw. 



Megid—Meo. 




The following are returned as the gots of the Mihughs 
Angale. ■" * ' — - 

Baiye, 


Bhadd. 

Bhaliile. 

Bliakhaiye. 

Bharyar. 


Bujale. 

Kanchre. 

Ohakhare, 

Khar^t. 

Ohangotre. 

Kharatre. 

DamatMye. 

Magotre. 

Godhar. 

Maitle. 

Sale. 

Mamwaliye. 


Purane. 

Runku. 

Sagotre. 

Sakolye. 

Sangril, 


comprising a number of gots : — 

1 Kushal. I 3 Uttar. 

S Bkardaw^j. | 4 KasMp. 


as gots or as each 

' i 


I 5 Sangaral. 

I 6 Pandam. ^ ^ 

also appear to be found in Edwalpindi where they are 

called Meng. 


7 Kaird. 

8 Soraj MukM. 


In Sirsa Megwd,! is a honorifio term for a Ohamdr, just as Dlierli or 
Dhedh is a term of abuse. See also under Menghw^il. 

Megla, a Jdt clan (agricultural; found in Multd.n. 

Mehdo, a Q-ujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Mbhmar, see Mihmdr. 


Mbkan, a small tribe classed as Jdt (agricultural) and said to be of 
Punwdr origin, and sprung from the same ancestor as the CndDHi/ 
They occupy the Shahpur bar lying to the west of the Gondal territory, 
and are also found in smaller numbers in Jhelum and Gajrd»t, They 
are a pastoral and somewhat turbulent tribe. 

Melu, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Mbtha ?, (Balochi), a fisherman. See Medh. 

Men, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. See also under 
Meun. 


Menas, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in MulfcAn. 

Meng, see under Meg. 

MbnghWal.— TJ ie Dhe^hs of Bahawalpur, or Menghwdls as they prefer to 
be called, are the people called Chamdrs in the east of the Punjab. 
They eat the flesh of dead animals and are regarded as outcastes 
by the Hindus, though they have BLindu names. They have nine 
exogamous sections • 


1 Gandel. 

2 B4ni-P4L 

3 S41idal. 


4 Sapune. 

5 Lilar. 

6 Bahmaniin. 


7 Japal. 

H Lakhile. 
9 Turke. 


The Menghwdl marriage ceremonies resemble those of the Aroydsi 
and Brahmans serve them as parohits, accepting dry food from them 
but not food cooked by them. Marriage is upally effected by ex- 
change. The Menghwdls greatly affect the shrine of Raham Dhani or 
Raham Shdh in the Runeja ildqa of Bikdner. By occupation they are 
generally weavers, manufacturing blankets ijbhura, lohar and hhaggal)^ 
They dislike cultivation. Their huts are made of reeds shaped like'a 
dome and very narrow, so that it is said that when a Dhe4h sleeps in 
his hut he puts his feet outside. The Thoris (Ndiks) resemble the 
Dhe4.hs. The term Menghwdl is undoubtedly only a variant of Megh. 

Meo.^A highly composite tribe foimd in the hill country of Gurgaon, Alwar 
and Bhartpur, and also scattered over the Delhi District and the 
Bdwal nfedmai of Ndbha. The Meos have given their name to the 



.go The Meo divisions. 

Mew^t,* a tract whose boundaries are defined in the Imperial Gazetteer 
of India, s.v. Mewdt. 

In the Muhammadan historians the Meos appear to be unknown by 
that name, but the Mew^tis were notorious throughout the Muham- 
madan period. . 

The Meos are divided into 52 original gots, which mclnde 1 2 pals, 
whose names are printed below in capitals, together with a 13th 
palakara, and two gots of recent accretion : — 


Serial No. 

Name of the 
original tribe. 

Name of the 
got or pal. 

Name of the mother 
village or place whence 
it originated. 

1 

fl 

Deeowal 0 R 

Delhi.* 

— Malab in Nuh 




Daewal, 


tahsil . 

2 



LandIwat ... 

Do. 

Nidna Bhagora in 






Alwar State. 

3 



RatXwat 

Do. 

Sathori in Alwar 

4 



B A L TT T O E 

Do, 

Gaddi Dhaina ... 




Balaut. 



5 



SaroMa 

Do. 

(?) Seswala, tahsfl 






Gurgaon. 

6 



Bodian 

Do. 

AlawalpurinNuh 






tahsfl. 

7 

1 


Gomal ... 

Do. 

Takra in Alwar... 

8 

1 


Bhamla 

Do. 

Sabghar, tahsil 






Firozpur. 

9 

Tanur or 


Mangaria 

Do. 

Mangar in the 


SaroMa. 




Balabgarh tahsfl. 

10 



Kataria 

Do. 

Majesar in the 






Balabgarh tahsfl. 

11 



Jangali 

Do. 

Bajauli ... 

12 



Chapolia 



18 



Bilawat 

Do. 

Bhagora in Alwar 

14 



Bhagwat 

Do, 

Bhagahta 

16 



Kabgar 

Do. 

Janewat in t h e 






Firozpur tahsil 

16 



Saldiaura 

Do. 

Dongaiwali in 

17 



Bahana , ... 

Do, 

Bhartpur. 
Mangar, tahsil 

18 



Lamkhora ... 


Balabgarh. 

19 

j 



Naharwari ... 

Do. 

Dadi in Alwar ... 


Principal villages belonging 
to each got. 


Punah^na, Meoli, Andana. 
Tain, <S;c. (South of Nuh). 

Firozpur, Naoli and Bhagor 
(Firozpur valley). 

Patrali, Sahori, Alapur, Bil- 
gari, &c. 

Baraka, Lehrwari, Seri, Sangal 
Hari and Ohdndanki. 

Fatehpur Taj a, Sarohi in the 
Balabgarh tahsil, Seswala. 
&c. 

Aliwalpur, Garaoni, Ac. 

Khatika Aganu, Nushehra, &c. 

Titraka-Chamroli, Jaroli, &c, 

BQialoka, Andhrola, Pacha- 
panka, Goraksar, Firozpur 
Namak, &c. 

Marora, Karera, 

Dougarbas, 


Sakras, Loraka, &c. 

Tarwara, Maryaka, 

Jalika, &c. 

Dougarw^li, Jhansa Baewar 
Naharpur, &c. 

Nagaon, Tahangaon, Sakrawa, 
Bhanaj, 


* The Mewat is further subdivided into five a tm. , -- 

andPahat-wara. Of these Bhiana is ‘ terrible iSIai-waya 

tract of Palwal, Firozpi:r.JlurfelKhtrtpur 

the Nuh and Firozpur- Jhirka tahsils, alons th« low-lying country in 

western boundary of the Gurgaon District. P. N Q range which forms the 

The other three tracts are named from as i , , 

theNaiand thePahator pa2d2;ara 210 each* The otW w villages, 

their names to any tracts) hold the following numbeis^^f vmleil^ ^ 

Samgal 52. i Dhulot T t 


Saingal 52. Dhulot'leO^ 

Chirklot 94. Kalesa 75. ’ 

Demrob 757, Derqwil 252 

Panglot 84. 

' Hehce the Meos hold 3,039 villages in all. 


Landawat 21o. 
Ratawat 125, 
Balut 250. 



The Meo (divisions* 


Name of the Name of the Name of the mother i . 

original tribe. got or pal. vUlage or place whence ^ belonging 


it originated. 


to each got. 


20 

2 ']^ Ghalot 


Kalesa oe 
Kalsaehi. 
Ghalot 


22 Kachhwih^ ... Dhaino4Ii os 
Dahnoait. 


Badgujar ... ^ 


&AINGAL 


87 Badgujar 

88 ‘ 


42 Chauhan ...i 


43 

44 

Patwar 

45 

46 Nirb4n 


(. Badgujar 
f Chirklot 


Dbmeot 

Dhulot 

Panglot 
Nai .. 

Besar 

Nanglot 

Gurdal 

Boria 

Ohukar 

Jaudal 

Chandlot 

Markatra 

Khildar 

Jatlawat 

Chauhan 

Spgan 

£Ianw41ia 


Jamlia 

Patwar 

Mewal 

Pahat 


47 Miscellaneous Bhoslia 


Bhatti 

Bhandarin 


Mew4r 

Do 

Amber, Jaipur and Baisina 

Sahina 

Fatehpur Sikri 

Mathura— Tahangarh in 
Bhartpur, Pataudil 
and Dholat. 


Do. 

Bahangarh, 
Pataudi, Khajota 
in Alwar. 

Do. 

Mauza Wadha... 

Do. 

Dholat Deswala 

Do. 

Nekuj in Alwar 

Do. 

Malwasa, Kahera 
near Alwar. 

Do. 

Pipal Ehera in 
Bhartpur, 

Do. 

OhaharDudh in 
Alwar. 

Do. 

Khajota in Alwar 

Do. 

Palkeora 

Do. 

Kewar 

Do. 

Do. 

Tahangarh and 
Lassi in Alwar. 

Do. 

Maujpur in 
Alwar. 

Do. 

Andhwari 


! Ajmer — Taragayh 

Do- Mandawa 
in Aiwa 
Do. Kanwali 


Mandawar Mauza 
in Alwar State. 
Kanwali in Ee- 
wari tahsil. 


Do. Mandawar 
Ujjam in Gwalior and 
Palla in Nuh tahsil. 
Jaroki in Alwar State ... 
Mundawar and Mazarpur 
near Harsoli. 


Kompur in Alwar. 

Nayan, tahsil Lachhmangarh 
in j^war. 

Ghasira, Raisina, L o n d a, 
Rahna, Gawala, &o. (in the 
north of Nuh^. 

BadawaH, IsmaUpur, Sawana, 
Patan, Sanghar, Mendhi, &c. 

Sanghar, Mendhi, 

Kot-Atawar, Unmara, Dhula- 
wat, &c. (in the south-east of 
Nuh and round P-unahana). 

Khajota, Ghata, Beswan, Rali, 
Bisru, <S:c. (in the Firozpur 
valley).' 

Sekri, Malakpur, Alaora, &c. 
(in the same). 

Deswala and Bahala. 

Nekuj but Dal D h a y y a, 
Mehdamk^, &c, 

Sakaras. 

Pipal Khera, Bariska, &c. 

Malab, Nagina, Baoli, Raoli, 

&c. 

Sathana. 

Jodhpur, Satwasi, Ubbaka 
Malakpuri, Jatwali, &c. 

Kewar and Malawali. 

Lassi. 


Maujpur. 

Andhwari. 

Muhammadpur near Meoli, 
Nizimnagarin Alwar. 
Mauja, Udana and Manotu. 

Badarpur, Jalilpur, Pakanpur 
and Ketwara in Bhartpur 
State. 


Kharkatia .. 
Nagaon in Al#ar 


Raj aka, Karwari and Ninapur 
in Alwar. 

Polkheri^and Ahmad Bas, &c. 
Guliara, Balag, Nos he hr, 
Selana, ^c. 

Manekpur, Gohri in Alwar, 
&c. 

Goria Nangal in Alwar. 


Bauk^Wat 

Khpkhar 




The IfeojSpdils. 


Do tliese liave to be added tw\> gets, vie. («) G-bori Fatbdn, descended 
from a man of tbat race who married a Meo coavert, and {ii) Baur^wat, 
descended from a Brahman who eloped with a Meo woman, making 54 
gota ia all. Of the 52 original gota analysis sliows that 3 are named after 
the parent village,* * * § 8 bear Bajput tribal names,t 8 those of Brahman and 
GujarSjt and 4 occupational names,§ while 16 are of unknown derivation. 

Thus the Mewdt is inhabited by and the Meo tribe is composed of four 
Rdijput stocks, Tonwars from Delhi, J^duns from Mathura, Kachw4h4s 
from Jaipur and Chauhdns from Ajmer : and it seems highly probable 
that Meo simply means ‘ hill-man.' 

However this may be Masadd Ghdzi reached the Mewdt in 1002 A.D. 
and converted many of the Meos to Isldm.d Dhe fldjputs thus converted 
were of the Tunwar tribe and were divided into 5 pals, viz. Kalesa, 
Derwdl, Landdwat, Katdwat and Balut. Subsequently, according to 
a historically impossible tradition, Eai Pithora, annoyed at the 
conversion of the Meos to Isldm, employed the Badgujars to harass 
them, and thus compelled them to reverb to Hinduism.’ In the reign of 
Qatb-ud-D£n Ibak (iu 1312 A.D.),^ Hemrdj invaded the Mewdt from 
Alwar, but was defeated and slain by that ruler who then despatched 
Sayyid Wajih-ud-Din against the Meos. But that leader was slain 
and it was reserved for his nephew Mirdn Hussain Jang to subdue 
the Meos, who agreed to pay jazia, while some accepted IsMm. 
Hussain Jang’s flagstaff is still preserved by the Meos, who will not 
take an oath on so sacred a name as his. 


The Meos who thus accepted Isl4m were divided into 7 pals : 
Dahiigal (Kachwahd.), Saingal (Badgujar), ChirMot, Demrot, Panglot* 
Dhulot and Nai (the last 5 being Jiduns by origin). ^ 

The Elalesa pal is eponymous and originated in Mew4r, Kalsia 
(? Kalesa) the eponym being called Meo in consequence. This pal is 
sometimes called P4l Palhab, but erroneously. ^ 


The Derow41 pal waa founded by Dera of Malab in Nuh. Der 
however, means ‘ a piece of laud detached from the foot of a hiU.' ' ^ 

The Lan^wat pal, founded by Landu, of Ni4na in the Kishengarh 
tahsil, of Alwar is also called Bhagoria from Bhagora, its earliest 
settlement m Alwar, and Lar4wat, owing to its warlike propensiti^. 

The BatSwat pal claims descent from Rattu, of Santhori in Alwar • 
but the name may well be derived from Bath or Rathauri, itsIaSt 


* 3STos. 9, 14 and 42. ^ 

f Nos, 5, 11, 17, 21, 34, 40, 44 and 49. 

± Nos. 6 and 33, 7, 24, 32, 88, 38, and 52. 

§ Sfos 10, 18. 51 and 50. 

[| Tlie tradition recorded in tlie E^jpntana Gazetteer I nn 
conyerted in the llth century after their conquest by Masald * nl 

son of Sultan Mahm&d (son of) Sabuktagin (s»c) on Le mother^s andgrand- 

of Ghazni’s forces, who IS venerated by fee Meos and W whose Mahm-fid 

SiMr Masaifid, nephew of Mahmud of Ghazni, was a histortLl No'*’ 

in Oudh in 1033. But it is highly improbable that the Mul^^^S’c. Bahraich 

quest of a poor and difficult country like the Mewit Prior to attempted the con- 

1 On;, he other hand Qutb-ud^Din took Delhi in 1193 and died 'in 1210 ao tT,«f ti, 
conversion of the Meos cannot have occurred in 1312 if it second 

probably took place a good deal later. happened ih his reign. Bnt it 



Meo factions. gg 

The Balfit p(£ns also eponymous, arid originated in Silkhoh, in the 

Nuh tansil. 

The Dahngal pal claims descent from R^ja Harpdl, a descendant of 
K^ja NaL His eldest son Dahngal became a Muhammadan and the 
pal is named after him^ but. it is also called Raisinia from RSsina, his 
original home in Nuh tahsil, or Ghaseria from Ghasera in the same 
tahsil, to which place Dahngal migrated. 

The Saingal pal is named after its eponym. 

The Ohirklot pdl claims descent from Ohirkan Rao of Dhuld.wat in 
Nub, but it is said that the ancestors of this and the four following 
were imprisoned by Qutb-ud-Din Ibak in Ballabgarh, and only 
escaped in various disguises. Thus the Chirklots^ forebear was dis- 
guised as a chhinJca seller and so obtained for his descendants the name 
of Ohirklot. 

- The Demrot pal is also known as the Raop^la after Rao Bhimar, its 
founder, who was styled Demur. It, too, is fancifully derived from deru^ 
a drum or some kind of musical instrument. 

The Panglot pal claims descent from Poan, and is improbably de- 
rived from pongiy also a kind of musical instrument. 

The Dhulot jpaZ is similarly descended from Doha!, its ancestor, 
or the name is derived from dohaly ^in which he used to lie, as if 
insane.^. The head-quarters of this pal is at Doha in Pirozpur. 

Naip^l is derived from Nai, ^ barber,^ or hardly less improbably 
from niyaiy because its founder gave an impartial decision in the 
tribal dissensions. 

The paldharat or little paly ranks, it is said in Gnrgaon, below the 12 
pals, but it is also said to clairn to be superior to them.* Its founder 
was a Rathanri, and it is sometimes known as the Pd.1 Palhat, a name 
wrongly applied to the Kalsia pal. One account makes him a Nirbd.n 
by got and his wife a Badgujar, deriving Pahat from Pataudi, where 
the sept settled after leaving Raniagarh in Alwar. 

The Meos are, or rather the Mew^t is, distraught by faction, and the 
old feuds are kept alive by the ballads of the Mird.sis. In these the 
Gurdit and Surdit Jdts side with ^he Ohirklot and Dahngal pals, while the 
E^wat Jats are allied with the Demrot. The Rawats^ objectives used 
to be the strongholds of Nangal, Bab&na, Manpur, Pahri and Andhup; 
while the first-iiaraed party sought to take Kot Dtawar and Hanodal. 
In 1857 this feud broke out afresh. The Surdit J4ts of Hodal and the 
B^wats aided the Ohirklot. The women on each side brought water to 
the men on the field of battle and encouraged them with reminiscences 
of the Meos' ancient prowess. Neither the women nor the priests 
were molested by the enemy, and the latter could always stop a fight, 
if- one side ran short of ammunition, by spreading a sheet on the 
ground between the combatants. Prisoners used to be hospitably 
entertained, 

* When the 12 pdls were formed, runs the tale, the Pal^kaya’s founder was absent, and so 
no pdl was assigned to him. When he did arrive he was told : Jd sdb pdl aur terd sahpar 
valdTcara “ Go, all the septs are called pdls, but thine is to he called pdldhara, the hipest 
of all,*’’ This tale is recounted with great pride by the P^laka^a Meos, 
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Meo dress, ete. 

The Ohirklot pal is also rent by an internal fend between two villages. 
It began early in the 19th century by cattle trespassing on land sown 
for harvest and broke out .again in 1857 when a pitched battle was 
fought, three or four villages being destroyed and others plundered, 
without any decisive result. 

In religion the Meos profess a happy combination of Hinduism and 
IsMm, but in practice they worship countless godlings or symbols such 
as Siani, Mangti, Lalchi, Sd>ljir Masatid and his flag. 

For instance they keep the Holi like Hindus but also give alms in 
the name of Abraham who was cast into the fire by Nimrod^s orders, 
whereupon the flames turned to flowers. In this story they see a rer 
semblancetothesfcory of Harnd.kas who would have put his son Pahldd 
to death, had not Holk^ his own sister, whose body was of stone, res- 
cued the lad and allowed herself to be burnt in the flames while Pah- 
Md remained unhurt. A trace of an old cald is found at the shrine of 
Shah Ohokha, whose fair was formerly a great place for elopements, it 
being held a sufficient answer from a man who left the fair with another 
Meo^s wife to say that Sh^h Ohokha had given her to him. 

The personal appearance of the Meo has tempted other tribes to 
dub him Langur or ^ baboon.^ 

The old dress of a Meo consisted of a tania or triangular piece of 
rumdli made of coarse cloth and worn in lieu of a dhoti, being 8 or 4 
inches wide in front and a finger in breadth behind. Young bloods (^ften 
used to adorn the front piece with pictures embroidered in fine needle- 
work, and as this was the ceremonial robe nothing else was worn, but 
it is not now used except as a night-dress. Nowadays the Meos 
wear the ordinary dress of the south-east Punjab, but tie the turban 
in a peculiar way, while the young bloods affect a red dhoti and wear 
it so as to shew the knees. Well-to-do men also display earrings and 
bangles, and their poorer brethren keep bits of straw in their ears 
against the time when they can afford earrings of gold or silver. A 
necklet of shells, sometimes interspersed with charms, is also worn. 
The beard is shaved but not the moustache. Wrestlers, champions wear 
yellow clothes and carry a heavily ironed club. Young men aspire to 
proficiency in music, singing and dancing, but many of their songs are 
obscene. 

Women wear a lahnga, drawers of coarse cloth, which is called 
zumardi or lungi. It is tied round the loins by a string, and is un- 
becoming, Scanty stays (angia) are used to support the breasts — leaving 
the back and chest exposed* A jacket, with sleeves only 3 or 4 inches 
long, is also worn ^ and on the head a small scarf. Decency consists 
in covering the loins, not in veiling the face or breast. Their ornaments 
are few, comprising a bdla, armlet, hdli, ear-rings, jhumhd, pendant, 
hamel, necklace, bracelets, rings, etc,, of different colours. 

The men do all the out-door work connected with the fields, such as 
ploughing, irrigating, reaping, etc. The women do all the in-door work. 
They grind the corn, milk the cows and churn. Thev prepare meals 
for the cultivators and carry them to the fields where they are at work 
bringing back bundles of fodder. At noon they again take food to the 
workers and bring back fodder for the cattle. They prepare maheri 
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Meo UBages* 

for their men-folk in the evening, and keep hot water ready for them 
and also put down grass for the cattle. In short, the women work 
more tlian the men. With the exception of a few well-to-do men few 
Meos have any furniture. One or two bed-steads and 2 or 3 charpdis 
are all that is to be found in their houses, n t he chaupdl (guest-houses) 
will be seen large bed-steads on which 4 or 5 persons can sleep. Their 
vessels are generally of earth but neat and clean.* They call a plate 
sainkhi and a cup dhumri. They generally eat maheri in the morning 
and a full meal at noon. They live chiefly on 'maheri as it saves money 
and does not impede their work. It is also less costly when labourers 
are paid in food, Maheri with milk is given to guests and respectable 
members of the family. The Meos are very hospitable, serving their 
guests with better food than they eat themselves, generally giving 
them rice, sugar, ghi, etc.* V ery few among them possess spare Blothes 
or ornaments, but such as they have they keep in a bag called ghagra 
or reed basket.f Ornaments are placed in earthen vessels or corn bins 
or buried in the ground. 

Marriage is solemnised by nikah^ generally in Sd,wan, but a date in 
the lunar month is flxed for it. Remarriage, however, is not so solem- 
nised. Thus if a liaison between a man and a woman last for a year 
or so, and the latter give birth to a child she will put on a new scarf 
and bangles and be regarded as the man’s legitimate wife, the only 
ceremony being the distribution of boiled rice among his kinsmen. 
But if the pair fall out and her first husband tm'ns up, the woman 
leaves, puts her scarf in her second husband’s house and returns to the 
old one. The father-in-law is called chaudhri or muqaddam, or — a 
specially Meo usage — dokrd, ^ old man,’ so that dokri is an uncompli- 
mentary title to apply to a Meo woman. 

Oanji is the name of a food which is prepared by the Meos. It ap- 
pears to be so called because it is made in a large degh which the Meos 
call ganji. The chief ingredients used are gur and rice, and it is made 
thus ; — The gur is dissolved in water and cooked to a syrup. Hot 
spices such as cloves, cardamums, cinnamon, etc., are then fried in ghi 
and added to the syrup. Then rice is added and the whole allowed to 
boil until the syrup is all absorbed by the rice. 

This dish is made on two special occasions, viz, : — (a) When a man 
dies, and his heirs wish to feast friends and relatives, within 40 days of 
the death. This custom is called fdtiah. (6) Whenever a reconcilia- 
tion is brought about by a panchdyat between members of the brother- 
hood whether of one pal or of separate pdls. The parties who were at 
feud with each other and the members of the panchdyat all join in the 
feast, the cost of which is, as a rule, borne by the party which the pan- 
chdyat has decided to have been at fault. • 


* In the rains old vessels are replastered with cow-dnng, exposed to dry in the sun and 
then rubbed with munj grass — to remove greasiaess. This process renovates them com- 
pletely. 

t Women do not leave their husband’s or parents’ house without this bashet. If one goes 
without it she is supposed to have gone without permission or on a visit of condolence. 
The Meo women observe the fca ids, a custom common in Alwar, greeting a strand in a 
body headed by a girl with a water-pot on her head and all singing — Ghaamin 
p. 69. . 
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Meordr^Meun. 


Meora, Mextra, fern, -i, (1) a Guru’s priest, see Panjabi Dicty., p. 747 ; (2) a 
gur>& of tlicj OMlira caste. The Meord.s in Sirmfir State are said to form 
a phirhd or sect apart from the Chfihr^s, though they ^ ^ 

^achchi and pahhi roti^ and water from all Ohuhras, They resem e 
the pddhas among the Hindus. 


Merij a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 
Meumalha, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 


Mbsar^ a Jdi clan (agricultural) found in Multdn, 

Mbtla, a tribe of ddts descended from its epoiiym, of Rajput extraction, and 
settled in Sialk<>t since the time of Firosc Shdh, It is also found in 
Multdn tahsilj where it settled from the north in the time of Shah Jahdn, 
S'^d in Montgomery where it is classed as Jdt (agricultural). Some of 
the Mefela or Methla in the lower Derajdfc affect the title of Shaikh. 

(1) iom, a sailor, boatman, waterman. See Men, Also — 

Mnun. — ^The Meos of Mewdt must not be confused with the Meos or Meuns 
(Mens), a caste found on the Upper Jumna and Mdrkanda rivers in 
Karndl and Ambdla. Ihe latter are all Muhammadans and live by 
fishing, and daring the rains by trading in mangoes. The name is 
said to mean ^ fisherman/ Nothing is known of their origin, but in 
Sahdranpur is a caste of Mens, who must be the same though, curiously 
enough, they say they come from Hewdri, i.e. near the Mewdt. 

The only restriction on marriage is that two persons sucklefi at the 
same breast must not marry. The women are midwives — and often 
very clever in that vocation.*^ On the Sutlej in Perozepore „and Jul- 
luudur *he Menu is also a fisherman. And in the latter District, where 
he is also found on the Beins, he has taken to weaving, tailoring, well 
sinking and service as a watchman. The Meun indeed in this District 
appears to be the same as the Jhabel and virtually identical with Mohdna. 
In customs they resemble tih« lower Muhammadan tribes. After a birth 
the hahar badhnd is observed, the mother going out on the 5th night to 
look at the stars. In betrothal the boy’s parents take the initiative 
and money is rai ely paid for a bride. Tiie Katpdl section has a special 
custom. All the members of a family assemble in a room and' bring in 
a youug male buffalo (katia) covered with red cloth and its feet dyed 
with henna. Then 5| seers of barley are offered it in a vessel and all 
present do obeisance to the animal, which is believed to forthwith eat 
2^ mouthfuls of the grain and then to bolt, no man being able to detain 
it.^ To this usage the Kat-p^ls owe their narae.t Another section, the 
Hilmen (^movers’) owe theirs to an ancestor who once b.iked beef in his 
house. Complaint was accordingly made to the ruler of the time, and 
so he prayed silently to God, with such efficacy that when his cauldron 
was searchetl it contained only moving baingan. The Meuns, as a 
body, also practise jhulka.X a custom in which a son-in-law* of the 
family must set light to the furnace used at weddings to cook the lar^e 
quantities of food required. He carries a bundle of combustible material 
from a distance and runs the gauntlet of a double line of women 


* P. N, Q., I, § 129 : and N. I. N. Q., I, § 457. 

jKat-pal means, apparently, ‘ raiser or protector of young bufaloes Ocatta), 

Jlit, as mucli fuel as is thrown on the fire at a time : burning ; PuTijdhi'Dicty,^ p, 502. 
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who stand with pitchers full of water, dust, bricks and sticks, to bar 
his access to the furnace. Sometimes the womeu^s clothes are burnt 
and they are often hurt, while the son-in-law may be seriously injured. 
His fee for this is a turban and a rupee — sometimes among wealthy 
people it is naore. After marriage the muhldwa usually follows at once, 
if the parties are of age : otherwise it is deferred till they attain 
maturity, and then very little is spent on it. Each section has its own 
usages with regard to f eastings. No milk or curd is given away, even 
to, a son-in-law, for 10 or even 20 days : then rice is cooked in it and 
distributed to maulavis and beggars, after which it can be given to any- 
one. The Meuna specially affect Khwd.ja Khizar. 

MIAn, (1) any sage or virtuous man. A Miana is the offspring of a Mi^n. 
The word is used in a number. of senses and especially in the follow- 
ing : (2) it is used in the west of the Punjab to denote any holy man. 

Thus the head of the Saeai family is known as the Mi^n &d.hib Sarai : 
(3) among the Path^ns of Sw4t and Dir a Midn is a descendant 
of a saint or spiritual leader who acquired repute among many 
tribes prior to modern times. The title is not given to descendants of 
a modern saint, but some of them may in coui’se of time acquire it. 
Thus the descendants of the Akhund of Swdt are as yet only Akhund- 
zddas by right, though styled Midn Gul by courtesy. Quraishis rank as 
Midn ; (4) also — 

Mian,* a superior class of Hill Rajputs. From ancient times till the early 
part of the 19th century the area included in the outer ranges of the 
Punjab Himalaya, between the Sutlej and the Indus, was held by 
numerous independent States, each under its own hereditary chief. 
Some of these principalities date back to the first centuries of the 
Christian era, but Kdngra at least was much older, and others were 
established as late as the 14th and 15th centuries. 

According to Sir Alexander Cunningham the oldest classification 
of these States divided them into three groups or confederacies, 
each named after the State which held its hegemony. These were 
Kashmir, Durgara or Dugar and Trigarta or Jallandhara, There are 
indications that these three groups existed prior to the seventh century. 
A later classification divided the Alpine Punjab into 22 Hindu and 22 
Muhammadan chief ships, the former being to the east and the latter 
to the west of the Ohen^b. The 22 Hindu States fell again into two 
groups or circles, the Jalandhar and the Dugar; the former lying 
to the east and the latter to the west of the R^vi. 

It is with these 22 Hindu States that we are now specially concerned. 
They were all founded by R4jput leaders, each probably with a small 
band of followers who either came direct from the plains or were 
scions of one or other of the ruling families which had already settled 
in the hills, and the descendants of all these noble families are dia- 
tinguished by the honorific title of Mi4d. 

The royal clan in each of these States had a special designation, 
based on the custom which obtained in almost all the Rajput Hill 
States, in accordance with which the ruling family took its name from 
the country over which it ruled. AJmost all these royal clans are still 

♦ This article is from the pen of Dr. J. Hntdbison, of the Chamba Missios. 
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in existence in the direct line o£ descent, and where this is extinct 
collateral branches of them still remain. They are popularly arranged 
as iu the following table ; each group containing eleven names : — 


JuLLUNDOR Circle. 

Dugar Circle. 

Country. 

Clan. 

Country. 

Clan. 

Chamba 

Chami4L 

1. Chamba 

Cbamial. 

2. Niirpiix 

J^aiMnia. 

2. BasoMi 

Balauria. 

3. Guler 

Guleria. 

3. Bhadu 

Bliadw41. 

4. Datarpiir 

Cadwal. 

4. Mankot 

Mankotia. 

5- Sfba 

Sibai(a), 

5. Bebandralta 

Bebandral, 

C- Jasw^u , 4 . 

Jaswal. 

6. Jasrota 

Jasrotia. 



Ratoch. 

7. Samba 

Sambial. 

,,, ,,, 

Kotlebria, 

8. Jammu 

Jamwal. 

9. Mandl 

Mandi^l. 

9. Obaneni ... 

HiunUl. 

10. Suket 

Suketia. 

10. Kasbtiwar 

Kasbtiwaria. 

11 . KuUu 

Kolua. 

11. Bhadrawih 

Bbadraw^Ma, 


It will be observed that Ohamba finds a place in both groups because 
s terntory is bisected by the Rdivi : the number 22 is purely conven- 
^onal for in reality the States were always more numerous. In the 
Dgar ci:^le Ounningham gives Bhan, Rihd>si and Sirikot, and Barnes 
T 1 omits Chaneni. In addition to these there were also 

Ch 1^3'^patpur and Akntir, the last being to the west of the 


In the Jullundar circle were included Bang^hal and Kotila, which 
by a branch of the Ndrpur family. The States of 
Hinddr (NdMgarh) and Rirmnr (Ndhan), lying to 
he east of the Sutlej, are also ruled by Midns. A slight correction is 
ecessary m the case of Kashtwdr, the rulers of which were Muham- 
thfij Aurangzeb. They still, however, retained 

j ou'stioms, and to the present day their 

c^cendants aieoaUed Midn. The rulers of Aknfir and Rihdsi be- 

IsliiF'^^ n of the Jammu family seem also to have embraced 

g/T“- includes Bhadrawdh among the Muhammadan 

ates, but this is moorreot as the ruling family was always Hindu. 

^me of the cka names cannot be at once identified, for example 
fi-™ and Hiuntdl. Patbdnia is deri-rod 

Pratishtdna (‘the firmly established 
of nf ancient name of Pathankot, the original capital 

p^th to.. r„l ,„g fa„ay. Dadwfl is from D^da. . in isba 
fiance the Datdrpur family origmally oalne. The name Katooh has 
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many fanciful derivations but it was most probably the ancient name 
of Kangra. Balauria is from Balaur, tbe first capital of tlie Basohli 
State which again is a corruption of Vallapura. Hiunt^l or Himtdl 
is from Hiunt^ or Himt^^ the ancient name of Ghaneni, and still in use. 
Other clan names not included in the above lists are ; — Bangah^lia, 
Lakhanpuria, Akntiria, Dalpatia, Bhati^l : also Kahluria, Hiaduria, 
and Sirmauria- 


Again each clan comprises numerous sub-divisions^ each of which 
has a distinctive al or family name. As the family multiplied, indi- 
viduals left, the court to settle on some estate in the country^ and their 
descendants, though still retaining the generic clan name, are further 
distinguished by the name of the estate with which they became more 
immediately identified. Sometimes, though not so frequently, the 
name of the ancestor furnished surname for bis posterity and 
occasionally a local circumstance, as a special tree or garden near the 
home, orthe quarter of the town in which the family resided, suggested a 
name which was adopted as the family surname. In this way every 
clan includes several and sometimes many subordinate dls or family 
surnames, most of which are usually known to the various members of 
the clan. For example, the Katoch clan has four grand sub-divisions, 
Jasw^l, Guleria, Dadwd,! and Bibd.i, in addition to the generic appella- 
tion and each of these comprises many subordinate surnames. 
Similarly, the Jamwdl clan also has four sub-divisions : — Jasro^a, 
Mdnkot, Lakhanpur and S^mba, each with its own separate family 

names while all alike trace their descent from the Manh^s tribe 

of Rajputs. Among the Pathd^nias also there are 22 recognised sub- 
divisions, and so on with all the other clans, the number in each clan 
varying from time to time as new families are formed and old ones 
become extinct. 


When a H&jput is asked by one who will, he thinks, understand 
these distinctions he will give his own family surname. To a 
stranger- he ofEers no detail but simply calls bimself a Rdjput. Some of 
the 5der States bore names which were applicable both to the 
country and the tribe by which it was inhabited. Such names are 
Dnrgara, Trigarba and Kuluta. To these we may perhaps add 
Sunmha which in all likelihood was the ancient name of Basohli State j 
and in all these States the name of the capital was different from that 
of the principality. The States of later origin were usually named 
after the capital, and when that was changed the name of the State 
was changed with it. In saoh oases, however, the clan name usuaUy 
remained the same. Ohamba is an exception, tor the ancient capital 
was at Brahmapura, now called Brahmaur and the ruhng family takes 
its name from the present capital. 

That the TTill States were able to maintain their independence 
almost unimpaired through so many centuries was in great measure 
due -to their position and the inaccessible character of the wuntey. 
In former times the hills were mnch more isolated than now, and while 
on the plains empires rose and fell the kingdom of the hills underwent 
little change. Not that they were always at p^oe among them^lves, 
for their hiftory is largely a re^rd of the w^s ^ich they 
another. To the present day tdi© people of Ohamba regard it .as 
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mention the names of Jammu, Basolili andNtirpur, and when reference 
to these places is necessary Jammu and Basohli are spoken of as the 
parld mulk (the counfery across the R^vi) and Nurpur as the Sappar- 
wala shahr ^the rocky town/ These wars were for the most part 
border forays, but though limited in scope they were not less destruc- 
tive than similar struggles between powerful nations. To realise 
this one has only to read the description by Forester, the traveller, of 
the condition of the country around Basohli after the invasion of 
Singh of Ohamba in 1782. , On the whole, however, the Hill 
were mindful of one another’s rights. Sometimes a powerful State 
would subdue and oppress a weaker neighbour or even deprive it of 
territory, but as a rule this led to no important political change. 
Being all of the same race and faith and often nearly related to one 
another by marriage or even closer family ties, they were generally 
content to make one another tributary, or at the most to remove the 
ruling R^ja from power and set up another member of the same family 
in his place. In only three instances, so far as is known, was one 
State entirely subverted and absorbed by another. For the same reason 
the shrines and ancient monuments usually escaped unscathed and any 
damage done to these was the work of Muhammadan mercenaries in 
later times. 


It is, however, improbable that the Hill States were ever entirely 
independent for any considerable period. Farishta, the Muhammadan 
historian, tells us of a king of Kanauj, who in the first century A. D. 
overran the hills from Kumaon to Jammu, subduing the 500 petty 
chiefs of Nagarkot or K^ng^a,, Towards the end of the 5th century, 
as w© learn from the Rdjd Tarangini^ the kingdom of Trigarta 
was presented to Pravaresa (Siva) by the R^ja of Kashmir. In the 
7th century at the time of the visit of Huen Thsang Trigarta was 
subject to Kanauj, and in the 96h century to Kashmir, which had 
then extended its dominions to the Sutlej. Ohamba was invaded 
and conquered in A. D. 800-10 by a race of foreigners, perhaps 
Tibetans, who are called Kira in the chronicle, and Kullu seems to 
have been liable to inroads from the same people and was for 
centuries tributary to Laddkh. Kashmir. and Kashtwdr also had each 
its peric^ cn Tibetan rule. In the 11th century, as at an earlier 
period, Kashi^r seems to have claimed supremacy over the whole 
of the outer hills between the R^vi and the Indus. And in A. D. 
1191-5 when the final struggle arrived between the K^iput rulers 
of India and Mu^mmad of Ghor, we read that among the numerous 
princes sub]eot to Delhi were K^ng^:a and its mountain chiefs/^ 


For several centuries after the establishment of MiLhammadan rule 

practical independence, but 
with the advent of Mughal ascendancy they were compelled to bow 
to a foreign yoke. In A. D. 1556 Akbar the Great conquered 
Kangra, and soon afterwards aU the principaKties of the western 
Hills came directly under his control. The femous fort of Kdngra 
was gf >^isoaed by imperial troops under a Mughal officer of rfnk 
with the title of /ai^dar, and soon afterwards Todar Mai, Akbar’s 
^ance minister, .was deputed by his master to create an impLal 
demesne by confiscating territory from the yarioiis States T the 
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Kdngra group. He auuezed a large portion of tlie Kdngra Valley 
and made a similar demand on each of the other States proportionate 
to their means. In presenting this report to his royal master Todar 
Mai is said to have made use of the metaphor that he had " taken 
the meat and left the hone/’ meaning that he had annexed the 
fertile tracts and abandoned only the bare hills to the Hill chiefs. 
To ensure the fidelity of the Hill Hdrjas^ Akbar adopted the policy 
of retaining as hostages at his court a prince from each of the 
States, and we learn that in the beginniog of Jahdngfr’s reign there 
were 22 young princes from the Punjab Hills in attendance on the 
emperor. It was about this time that the title of Midu came into 
use. How it originated and what was its exact signification, we do 
not know, but traditionally it is believed to have been first con- 
ferred by JaMngir on the young chiefs at the Mughal court. In 
Ohamba it first occurs in the form ‘ Mie ’ on a copper plate deed 
1618 of RdjS Bala Bhadra (A. D. 1589-1641), as one of the titles of 
his son and heir, Jandrdan. From that time its use seems to have 
spread till it came to be applied to all the descendants of the 22 noble 
families of the Hindu Hill States. » 


For nearly 200 years from the time of their subjection by Akbar the 
Hill chiefs were tributary to the empire, but all accounts, agree that 
the Mughal authority sat very lightly on them. Their prerogatives 
were seldom questioned and there was no interference in their 
internal administration. Indeed through the whole period of Mughal 
supremacy the chiefs seem to have experienced liberal and even 
generous treatment. They were left very much to themselves in 
the government of their principalities and were allowed to exercise 
the functions and wield the power of independent sovereigns. They 
built forts and waged war on one another without any reference to the 
emperor and sometimes even asked and received assistance in men 
and arms from the Mughal viceroy. On his accession each chief had 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the emperor by the payment 
of the fee of investiture, after which he received a sanad or patent 
of installation, with a dress of honour from the imperial court. A 
yearly tribute of four lakhs of rupees, called peshkash was exacted 
from the Kdngra States in the reign of Shdh Jah&n. In letters and 
other documents the chiefs were addressed as ' Zamtnddr/ the title 
of Il4j4 being conferred only as a personal distinction. There 
seems to have been much friendly intercourse between them and 
the imperial court, as is proved by the letters and valuable presents 
received from the emperors and still in the possession of many 
of the old royal families. Some of the chiefs, too, gained a high pla^ 
in the imperial favour and were given mansab or military rank m 
the Mughal army and advanced to important offices in the adminis- 
tration. In one instance an important military enterprise was ^trus^ 
ed to a Hill cHef— R4ja Jagat Singh of Hurpur who m A. D. 1645 
was sent by Sh4h Jah4n with a force, in which were 14,000 RAjputs 
raised in his own country and paid by the emperor, against the 
TJsbees of Ttglkh and Badakhshdn. Speaking of tto expedition, 
Elphi^tone, the historian, says : — “ The spirit of the ^pute nevw 
showed more brilHantly than in this unusual duty^^^y 
mountain passes, made forced marches over snow, constructed redoubts 
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by tlieir own labour, tie Rdijd. iimself taking an axe like the rest 
and bore up against the tempests of that frozen region as firmly as 
against tie fierce and repeated attacks of the enemy. Jagat Singh’s 
health was fatally inapaired by these hardships and he returned to 
Peshdwar only to die. His father Rdjd Basu and his brother Suraj 
Mai both held military rank in the Mughal army, and his own 
mansab at the time of his death was 3,000 with 2,000 horse. Jagat 

Singh first served under Jahd,ngir in Bengal and in the emperor’s 
13th year was recalled and received 2 b mansab of 1,000 with 500 
horse, the title of and a present, and was sent to assist in the 

siege of K^ngra fort. In the reign of Sh^ih Jah^n he was appointed 
faujddr of Bangash (Knrram and Kohdit), and two years later was 
sent to Kabul. From there he went with the imperial army to 
Kandahar and had command of the vanguard : returning to Lahore 
he was further honoured by the emperor and again appointed to 
Bangash. Not long afterwards for some reason not fully known he, 
on coming back to Nurpur, rebelled against the emperor, in conjunction 
with his son Rd/jrdp Singh. For six months they bravely defended 
the strong forts of Maq, Nurpur and Td>rdgarh against the whole 
power of the Mughals, and on their unconditional surrender in 
March 1642 they were at once forgiven and restored to all their 
honours. R4jrup Singh accompanied his father on the above 
mentioned expedition and he, as well as his son, Mandhd.ta, also 
held high rank in the Mughal army, the latter having been twice 
appointed day of Bdmidn and Ghorband in the reign of Aurangzeb. 

R4ja Prithwi Singh of Ohamba (1641-^64) also held the mansab of 
],000 with 400 horse, and it seems probable that his son and grandson 
enjoyed a similar distinction. They were also the recipients of valu- 
able presents from the Mughal court. 

In A. D. 1752 the Hindu Hill States came under the control of the 
Durrdni kings of Kabul, having been ceded along with the rest of the 
Punjab to Ahmad Sh4,h Durrani by his namesake the emperor Ahmad 
Sh4h of Delhi, Under Ahmad Sh4>h, R^j^i Ghamand Ohand of Kd^ngra 
was appointed governor of Jullundur and the hills between the Sutlej 
and the Rdivi. The Rdijdis of Ohamba and Jammu seem also to have 
enjoyed the favour of the Durrani kings. Sikh influence began to be 
felt in the hills about A. D. 1764, and in 1770, Jassa Singh, R4mgarhia, 
invaded Kd.ng^a and made several of the States, including K^ngra and 
Ohamba, tributary. His power was of brief duration for in 1776 he 
was defeated by Jai Singh, Kanhiya, who then became the sovereign 
of most of the K^ngra States. In 1785*6 Jai Singh was in turn 
defeated in the plains by a combination, aided by K^j4, Sansd,r Ohand 
of K4ngra; and beingf compelled to withdraw from the hills he 
abandoned to Sans^r Ohand the K^ngra fort and the rich valley, 
alon^ with the sovereignty of the eleven States of the Kd,ngra group. 
In 1806 the Gurkhas invaded K^ngra and in 1809, being unable to 
drive them out, Sans^r Ohand appealed to Mah4rdja Ranjit Singh for 
help. This was given, but as its price the K4ngra fort fell into the 
hands of the Sikhs, the greater part of the valley was also annexed, 
and at the same time all the K^ngra States became tributary to 
Lahore. 
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Jammu was first invaded in 1774 by Oharat Singb, tbe bead of the 
Bukarchakia misl and grandfather of Ranjit Singh, and most of the 
btates of the Dugar group had become tributary to the Sikhs before 
1786, and were finally subdued by Ranjit Singh about 1808-09. With 
the rise of Mah^r4ja Ranjit Singh to power the Hill States fell upon 
evil days. Had he been content to treat them as feudatories it would 
have been no great hardship, for they had been in subjection for 
centuries. But this did not meet the designs which he soon began to 
disclose, and they involved the entire destruction of the principalities 
of the hills. Jammu was the first to feel the weight of his hand. It 
was invaded and reduced in 1810, and again in 1812, and finally in 
1816, the ruling chief was removed from power and driven into exile, 
the country being annexed to the Sikh kingdom. After a long 
residence in British territory this, the senior branch of the Jamw^ 
family, returned to the Punjab in 1844 and was assigned a at 

Akhrota in Gurd4spur which is still held by the family. Guler was 
the first of the Kangra States to fall. In 1813-14 the Raja was sum- 
moned to Bahore, arrested and compelled to surrender his principality 
and accept a ydpiV ol Rs. 20,000. These lands are still held by the 
family, whose head resides at Haripur, the ancient capital of the State. 
He is the first Viceregal Darbd,ri in the H^ngra District, 

At the end of 1815 a great assembly of the Sikh army was convened 
at Si4lkot to which all the Hill chiefs were summoned. The Rdj^s of 
Nurpur and Jasw4n failed to attend, and upon them a fine was deliber- 
ately imposed which it was beyond their ability to pay. The R4j4 of 
Jaswdn quietly surrendered his State on receiving a jaytr of Rs. 12,000 
a year. Rajd. Bir Singh of JNtSrpur was cast in a firmer mould. He did 
his utmost to meet the unjust demand, even to the mortgage and sale 
of his family idols and sacrificial vessels of silver and gold. But even 
these did not suffice and he was sent back to his capital from Lahore 
and compelled to surrender his kingdom. A jdffir was offered which 
he indignantly declined. For years he struggled against a pitiless foe, 
but all to no purpose, and in 1846, after the defeat of the Sikhs at 
Sobraon, he led an army against the Nurpur fort, and died before its 
walls in a last vain attempt to recover his kingdom. His descendants 
reside near Nurpur in the enjoyment of a small jdgir granted by the 
British Government. The present head of the family is an Honorary 
Magistrate in Nurpur. 

The small State of Sh^hpnr, held by a branch of the Nurpur family, 
was annexed by Jai Singh Kanhiya in 1781, and the ruling family now 
resides at Sujdnpur near Mddhopur, on a small pension. As already 
stated this family is Muhammadan, being descended from the younger 
son of R^jd Jagat Singh of Nfirpur. 

The subordinate chiefship of Kotila, originally ruled by a branch of 
the Path4nia family, was seized towards the end of the 18fch century 
by Dhito Singh, ^^?a 2 ^r of Guler, who held it till 1811, when it was 
conquered and annexed by the Sikhs. 

The Dat4rpur State was forcibly annexed in 1818 on the demise of 
the ruling chief, ay dgrir being granted to his son. The preseit h^d 
of this family resides at Pirthipur in Hoshi4rpur. 8x a wpiid have 
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shared the same fate as Dat^rpor, but for the fact that two princesses 
of the family had bBen married to R^ja Dhi^n Singh, minister of 
Ranjit Singh. The state was made a jdgir, is still in the possession 
of the family, whose head resides at Ddida-Siba. In the same manner 
Kutlehr was overturned in 1825. On the approach of the Sikh army 
the H^jd. retired to a strong fort where he held out for two months 
and finally surrendert^d on the promise of a jdgir of Rs, 10,000 which 
is still enjoyed by the family. The present R&jd resides at Kotlehr 
and is the 5th Viceregal Darb^ri in K^ngra. He exercises Criminal 
and Civil powers in the taluJca of Kotlehr. 


K^ngra itself was almost the last of the K^ngra group o± States to 
be overturned. Rdjd Sansd^r Ohand died in December 1828, having 
been a vassal of Ranjit Singh since 1809 and Anirudh Chand, his son, 
was allowed to succeed on payment of a heavy fee of investiture, but 
the extinction of this ancient principality was near at hand. On 
the occasion of a visit to Lahore in 1827 Anirudh Ohand was pressed 
by Ranjit Singh to consent to the marriage of his two sisters to Hira 
Singh, son of Rdjd, Dhidu Singh. The proposal was abhorrent to him 
but he feigned acquiescence and asked permission to return home to 
make airangeraents. On reaching JSfadaun, his capital, he collected all his 
moveable property, and taking his sisters with him abandoned home 
and country rather than submit to the dishonour, as be esteemed it, of 
such an alliance. By immemorial custom the daughter of a ruling 
chief may marry no one of lower rank than her father. Anirudh 
Ohand was the descendant of a long line of kings, while Dhian Singh 
was a Ri^ja only by favour of his master. He, too, was a Rdjput of 
noble descent and ancient lineage, and next to Ranjit Singh the most 
powerful* man in the Punjab, whose favour was altogether desirable. 
But all this counted for nothing in the estimation of the proud Katooh 
when weighed against the sacrifice of his family honour. On hearing 
of Anirudh^s flight Ranjft Singh was much enraged and at once sent 
an army to annex the State, Ludhar Chand, cousin of Anirudh Ohand, 
remained behind to receive the Sikhs and also gave a daughter in 
marriage to Hira Singh, for which a jdyir was conferred upon him, 
Anirudh Ohand died in exile and his son, Ranbir Ohand, returned in 1833 
and received from Ran]it Singh o, jdgir of Rs. 50,000. Kullu was the last 
State of the Kdngra group to be overthrown, but the story of its fall is too 
long to he told her©. Suffice to say that it was invaded by a Sikh army 
in 1839 and finally annexed in 1840.^^ The Rdja fled across the Sutlej 
and died in exile. Some years later 2 ^ jdgir in Wazfri Rdpi was assigned 
to the ruling family which still holds it. The ‘present head of the 
family resides at Sultopur in Kullu. 

Ohamba, Man4i and Snket, more fortunate than the others, succeeded 
in weathering the storm, though more than once in imminent danger of 
destruction, and they still rank among the Native States of the Punjab 
Ohamba was saved chiefly through the influence of Nathu, wazir of 
the State, who stood high in favour with Ranjit Singh. 


. history of Jammu and the other States of the Dugar groan 

13 indissolubly linked mtn tie fortunes of three brothers, representing 
a yo^ger br^ch of the Jamwdl clan. These were GnMb Singh, mi4 
Singh and Sachet Singh. About 1810 Gnlab Singh having VarreDed 
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witli his cousin, the then Rajdi of Jammu, retired to Lahore and entered 
the service of Ranjit Singh. His two brothers soon followed him. They 
too obtained appointments in the Sikh army and were advanced to 
positions of influence. Guldb Singh quickly rose to independent 
command and was chiefly employed in quelling outbreaks among the 
chiefs of the Jammu and Kashmir Hills. As a reward for these ser- 
vices he was in 1 820 raised to the rank of Kdijd. and received the Jammu 
State, from which the elder branch of the clan had recently been ex- 
pelled, as a fief. Dhidn Singh, the second brother, was in 1818 promot- 
ed to the important post of deorhiwdlay or Lord Chamberlain, a position 
of great infiuence, as it rested with him to grant or refuse admis- 
sion to the Maharajah’s presence. Soon after 1882 he too received the 
title of Rd.j^, and the Punch State, then recently annexed, was con- 
ferred upon him. In 1828 he became chief minister, an office which he 
continued to hold till his death in 1843. He spent all his time at 
Lahore near the Mah^r^ja^s person, pushing and safeguarding the in- 
terests of liis family wliile his two brothers were actively engaged in 
the field. The third brother. Sachet Smgh, was a courtier and a brave 
and dashing soldier, with little predilection for diplomacy and affairs 
of State, in which he seldom intermeddled. He too was made a R4j4 
soon after his brothers, and the R^mnagar State, called Behandrdilta, 
from which the ruling family had been expelled, was given him as a fief. 
On becoming R4j4 of Jammu, Gulab Singh at once began to extend 
his power by the annexation of the other hill states, nominally for the 
Sikhs, but really for himself. The first to fall were M4nkot and 
Kashtw 4 r in 1820-21. In each case the ruling chief was expelled 
from his territory. The head of the M^nkotia family now resides at 
Salangri, near Kotlehr, in Kangra. The late R4j4, Balbir Singh was 
Risald 4 r-Major in the 18th Bengal Cavalry, and served in the Afghan 
and Egyptian Wars, for both of which he held decorations. It seems 
to have been by Ranjit Singh^s direct orders that Kashtwar was an- 
nexed. The Raja had afforded an asylum to the exiled king of K4bul, 
Sh^li Shuj^, after his flight from Lahore in 1815, and this was never 
forgiven. Gul 4 b Singh went with a force to Doda and the R4ja on 
coming there to meet him was at once made a prisoner and sent to 
Lahore. Raujit Singh promised to reinstate him but never did so, and 
three years afterwards he W 9 «s poisoned by his own servant. The 
present head of the family resides at Tilokpur in K 4 ngra. 

Behandrd,lta was annexed in 1822, and the head of the family has 
long resided at Sh 4b z^dpur in the Ambala District. The E4j4 of 
ChSieni had assisted Gulab Singh against Kashtw4r and in 1822 was 
rewarded by being deposed and his State was annexed. He appealed 
to Ranjit Singh and obtained permission to reside in his own territory. 
The present R4j4 lives at Cbaneni in the enjoyment of a jdgir and is 
related to the Jammu family by marriage. In 1835-6 the last RaJ4 of 
Basohli died without issue and the state was quietly annexed to Jammu. 
About the same time or shortly afterwards the same fate befell the 
small states of Jasrota and S4mba. 

The S 4 mba family is now extinct in the direct line but many collateral 
brandies of it, as weU as of the Balanria family, still remain. Tie 
present bead of the Jasrota fanuly resides at Khdnpur near JTagtotain 
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Jammu. Biada^ tlie second state held by the Balauria family^ became 
extinct by its annexation to Jammu in 1840-41 and the present 
lives at Tilokpur near Kotila in £14ngra. Bhadraw^h, the third of the 
Balauria States, was annexed by Ohainba in 1820-21, and the ruling 
family has long been extinct in the direct line. In 1846 the country 
was transferred to Jammu. 

On the conclusion of the 1st Sikh War the treaty of peace, concluded 
at Lahore on 9fch March 1846, transferred to the British Govern- 
ment in perpetual sovereignty the Jullundur lDo4b and the hill country 
between the Sutlej and the Be4s, 

A war indemnity of a crore and a half of rnpees was also demand- 
ed, and the Sikli Darbar being unable to meet this demand agreed to 
cede the hill country between the Beas and Indus as the equivalent of 
one crore, promising to pay the rest in cash. By a separate treaty 
on 11th March the British Government brought itself under an ob- 
ligation to respect the bond fide rights of the dispossessed hill chiefs. 
On March 1 6th a treaty was concluded at Amritsar between the British 
Government and Gul4b Singh of Jammu, transferring to him in perpe- 
tual possession all the hill country between the Rdivi and the Indus, 
on payment by him of £750,000 to Government. In malting over these 
territories the Government by a special clause in the treaty imposed 
upon il4j4 Guldib Singh the obligation they had come under as regards 
the rights of the dispossessed chiefs and the latter were at the same 
time given the option of remaining in or leaving Jammu territory, 
jMost of them preferred the latter alternative, and Government then 
became responsible for the payment of their annuities. To meet this 
charge Mah^r^ja Gul4b Singh ceded certain land near Pathdnkot to 
Government in perpetuity, and the dispossessed chiefs of the Dugar 
group of States, therefor draw their pensions, which are in most cases 
small, direct from Government. One or two other incidents may be 
related in connection with the States of the Kangra group. The trans- 
fer of hill territory to Mah^r^ja GuMb Singh included Chamba, but 
an arrangement was afterwards made, through Sir Henry Lawrence, 
by which the Jammu State acquired the diss-ricts of Lakhanpur and 
Bhadrawah in lieu of Ohamba, which thus came directly under the 
control of the British Government. Though not connected with the 
present narraitive it may also be mentioned that in 1847 Mah^rdja 
Gul^b Singh surrendered the territory between the Jhelum and the 
Indus now forming the Haz4ra District to the Sikh Darb4r, receiving 
in exchange territory of half the value nearer Jammu. The territory 
between the Sutlej and the Ravi in the hills in which all the States of 
the K4ngra group were situated came under the direct control of the 
British Government in March 1846, but the transfer was not affected 
without diflBiculty. Relying on its ancient prestige the Sikh Commander 
of the K^ngra Fort refused to yield up his trust, and a .force including 
a battery of artillery had to be sen^ from Ludhiana, then a military 
station, to coerce him into surrender, which was done only after a siege 
of two months* The commandant of the Kotila Port also held out for 
some time. The dispossessed chiefs also did not willingly own alle- 
giance to their new rulers. They had long been looking forward to 
the coming of the British and the generous treatment extended to the 
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states east of the Sutlej, in 1816 when the chiefs were all reinstated in 
their principalities on the expulsion of the Gurkl-as, encouraged them 
to believe that in their case also the same procedure would be followed. 
Great then was their disappointment on learning that such was not 
the case, and that the new paramount power meant to retain in its 
own hands all that the Sikhs had won. They all became disaiapected 
in consequence, and when they were approached by tlie Sikh leaders 
in the early summer of 1848^ and incited to join in tbe rebellion which 
was then maturing, they lent a willing ear to these overtures. They 
were promised that, in the event of the British being expelled from the 
Punjab, their states would be restored. In August 1848 E,4m Singh, 
son of the late wazir of Nurpur, gathered a force and seizing the 
Shahpur Fort on the Ravi, proclaimed Jaswant Singh, son of the re- 
doubtable Bir Singh as R4ja of Nurpur. A British force was sent 
against him and on its approach he evacuated the fort and took up a 
strong position, on the hills near Nurpur which was captured by storm. 
He then fled to the Sikh Army in the plains. In January 1849 while 
the second Sikh War was in progress Ram Singh again appeared in 
the hills. He entrenched himself on the Dalla-k4-Dhdr, one of 
the outer ranges of the Siw41iks, which was stormed with considerable 
loss, tw^o young Europeans being among the killed. Rd.m Singh was 
afterwards taken and banished to Singapore where he died, but to the 
present day his exploits are narrated with pride and commemorated in 
song. In November 1848 the Raj^s of K^ngra, Jasw^u and Dat4rpur 
also rose in rebellion but they were quickly defeated, captured and 
banished to. Almora. There the senior branch of the Kangra family 
became extinct and the present Kd,jl, is descended from Mi4n Fateh 
Ohand, younger brother of R4j4 Sansar Ohand. He resides at Lamba- 
graon near N^daun in the enjoyment of a jdgir of Ss. 35,000. He has 
the honorary rank of Major in the 37th Dogras and served in the 
Chitral campaign. He is an Honorary Magistrate in his jdgir and 
second Viceregal Darbd,ri in the District. The Rajji, of Jaswan was 
permitted to return from Almora about 1855 and was granted a 
jdgir by Maharaja GuMb Singh at Rdimkot in Jammu. In 1877 his 
former yagfir in Jaswan was also restored. The present head of the 
family resides at Amb in J aswan and is related by marriage to the 
Maharaja of Jafumu. and Kashmir. 

The Rajd of DatdrTpur was allowed to come back from Kumaun at a 
later date and resides at Pirthipur in Hoshi^rpur on a small pension. 

Most of the chiefs of the Kangra group of States reside in their 
ancestral homes and among their own people, and though their authority 
as ruling princes has long since passed away, they are still regaxded 
with feelings of deep respect and devotion by their former subjects. 
The chiefs of the Dugar group have been less fortunate and most of 
them are exiled from their ancient patrimonies^ and live in British 
territory. Some of the chiefs have risen to positions of^ honour and 
distinction in the army and the imperial service, and it is to be re- 
gretted that they do not more frequently seek an outlet in this 
for their energies and talents. For the most part it is to be feared 
that they lead aimless lives, courting a dignity, which they have 
not the means to maintain, and dreaming of a past which can never 
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return. The story of their fall is a pathetic one and the pathos 
is rendered keener by the many local traditions current in the hills 
and entwined wich the memory of the old chiefs. Some of the 
States so ruthlessly destroyed were among the oldest that the 
world has ever known. We may question the claim of the Katoch 
Rdj^s of Kaugra to a pedigree dating from the time of Mahabharat, 
but there can be little doubt that their kingdom was founded some 
centuries befoie the Christian era. There are few, if any, royal 
families in the world that can trace their descent through such a 
long period. To seek a parallel we naturally turn to the Rajput States 
of Rajputdna. Mew4r or Udaipur, the oldest of them, came into 
the possession of the present ruling family in A. D. 721, and all 
the other principalities are of much later date, some having been 
founded in comparatively recent times. Contrasting them with the 
Katoch family of Kangfa Sir A. Cunningham said ; — “ The royal 
family of Jullundur and Kiingra is one of the oldest in India and 
their genealogy from the time of the founder, Susarma Chandra, 
appears to nle to have a much stronger claim on our belief than 
any of the long strings of names now shown by the more powerful 
families of Rajput^na.” Again in the Census Report of 1881 Sir 
Denzil ■ Ibbetsou wrote of the Kd.jput dynasties of the western 
Himalaya as possessing genealogies more ancient and unbroken 
than can be shown by any other royal families in the world. They 
have thus good reason to be proud of their ancient descent. The 
ancestors of some of them were ruling over settled States when ours 
were little better than savages, and mauy of them can point to a 
pedipee dating back for 1,000 years. In comparison with them most 
of the ruling houses of the plaius are but as of yesterday, and 
the very oldest of these must yield precedence tor antiquity of hneage 

families of the Punjab Hills. On 15th March 
lyOy, Jlis Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General was pleased 
to confer the title of R^jA as a hereditary distinction upon Colonel 
dai Ohand, jagirdar of Lambagraon ; Jai Singh, jdgirddr of Siba ; 
Narindar Chaiid, of Hduaun ; RdmPal, jdgirddr oi'K.xxtleb.vz 

and Gaggaii Singh, ^agirddr of Nurpur, all in the Kdngra District. 
Singh of Gul^e^ previously been conferred on R^j^ Raghundth 

Theform of salutation among the Mi^n is jaidriya of which the 
original in Sanskrit was Jayatu Deota, meaning « May the king be 
viotonons. It is thus very much the same as “ long live the kmg.» 

It vy^as formerly offered only to a ruling chief or a scion of his 
famny and could not be assumed by a Rajput of lower degree 
without proper sanction OocasionaUy a chieff being the head 3 
the clan, might confer the privilege of using the yaidla on otheS 

unauthorised assumption of 

the title was punished aiti fine and imprisonment. By I ruling 

chief or the head of a royal clan it is received and no^ returned 
unless when o&ered by an equal in rank nr an Vioi.. ^ leLuinea 

Midns of the first rank below the chief it is freelv'^utnrX*’ 
inferior in rank offonng the saiutaLS « 

of lower castes, the salutation Rdm R^m is given in return? ' 
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A distinction is made by some Mid^ns between those who do and 
those who do not follow the plough, the salutation being accorded only 
to the latter and denied to the former even when of noble de- 
scent. This distinction is not now so marked as in former times, 
for the force of circumstances has compelled many M£dns to resort 
to agriculture for a living. 

Mr. Barnes in the Kangra Settlement Eeport relates the following 
incident which show the groat importance formerly attached to the 
jaidiya* R^ja Dhi^n Singh, the Sikh minister, himself a Jamw^l 
Mian, desired to extort the jaidiya from Bir Singh, the fallen 

chief of ITurpur. He held in his possession the grant of a jdgir 
valued at Rs. 25,000 duly signed and sealed by Ranj^t Singh and 
delayed presenting the deed until the Nurpur chief should hail him 
with this coveted salutation, ^ut Bir Singh was a Raj^ by a long 
line of ancestors, and Dhi^n Singh was a R^jd only by favour of Ranjit 
Singh. The hereditary chief refused to compromise his honour, and 
preferred beggary to affluence .rather than accord the jaidiya to one 
who by the rules of the brotherhood was his inferior. 

Considerable modifications in the popular use of the jaidiya have 
taken place in recent years and many now receive the honour who 
formerly would not have been entitled to it. 'i’he Mi^us themselves 
however adhere to ancient custom in the use of their honorific salutation. 

Mr. Barnes has the following remarks about the exclusive habits 
of the Midns in Kdngra, 50 years ago, A Mi^n, to preserve his name 
and honour unsullied, must scrupulously observe four fundamental 
maxims : — Firstly, he must never drive the plough; secondly, he 
must never give his daughter in marriage to an inferior, nor marry 
himself much below his rank ; thirdly, he must never accept money 
in exchange for 'the betrothal of his daughter, and lastly, his female 
household must observe strict seclusion. The prejudice against the 
plough is perhaps the most inveterate of all : that step can never be 
recalled. The offender at once loses the privileged salutation, he is 
reduced' to the second grade of Rajputs : no Midn will marry his 
daughter, he must go a step lower in the social scale to get a wife 
for himself. In every occupation of life he is made to feel his degraded 
position. In meetings of the tribe and at marriages the Rajputs 
undefiled by the plough will refuse to sit at meals with the halbah 
or plough driver as he is contemptuously styled, and many to avoid 
the indignity of exclusion never appear at public assemblies. The 
prejudice against driving the plough is common to Brah>nans as well as 
Rd.iputs and three chief reasons are assigned by the people for it. Some 
say it is saciilegious to lacerate the earth with an iron plongh-share. 
Others consider that the offence is in subjecting oxen to labour and 
drivino* them with the goad ; probably the real reason is that such labour 
is regarded as menial, and fit onl? for people of lower castes. In many 
if not most cases the objection applies only to driving the plough, all 
other forms of farm service being freely engaged in. 1 he actual 
ploughing is done by men of low caste residing in or near the village. 

The giving of one’s daughter to an inferior in caste is scarcely a 

more unpardonable offence than agriculture. Even Ranjit Singh in Jie 
height of his prosperity and power felt the force of this prejudice. The 
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of K^ngra deserted his hereditary kingdom rather than ally his 
sisters to Dhian Singh, himself a Mid.n of the Jammu stock, but not the 
equal of . the Katooh prince. The Rajputs of Kotgarh, in the Nurpur 
pargama^ voluntarily set fire to their houses and immolated their female 
relatives to avoid the disgrace of Ranjit SingVs alliance, and when 
Mi^n Padma, a renegade Pdithania, married his daughter to the Sikh 
monarch, his brethren, undeterred by the menaces of Eanjit Singh, 
deprived him and his immediate connections of the jaidiya and to this 
day refuse to associate with his descendants. The seclusion of their 
women is also maintained with sev-ere strictness, 'i he dwellings of 
Rajputs can always be recognised by one familiar with the country. 
The houses are placed in isolated positions. Either on the crest of a 
hill which commands the approaches on all sides, or on the verge of a 
forest sedulously preserved to forrn an impenetrable screen. Where 
natural defences do not exist, an artificial growth is promoted to afford 
the necessary privacy. In front of their dwellings removed fifty paces 
fr^*m the house, stands the man(}i or vestibule beyond whose precincts 
no one miconneoted with the household can venture to intrude. A 
privileged stranger who has business with the master of the house may 
by favour occupy the vestibule, but even this concession is jealously 
guarded, and only those of decent caste and respectable character are 
allowed to Ctmie even as far as the mandi. A remarkable instance of 
the extremes to which the seclusion is carried occurred under niy own 
experiences. 

A ECatocVs house in Mandi territory accidently caught fire in broad 
day. There was no friendly wood to favour the escape of the women 
and rather than brave the public gaze they kept their apartments 
and were sacrificed to a horrible death. Those who wish to visit their 
parents must travel in covered palanquins and those too poor to afford 
a conveyance travel by night, taking unfrequented roads through 
thickets and raviues.^^ 

The above remarks apply chiefl.y to Kd,ngra where the Rajputs are 
much more tenacious of ancient custom than in other parts of the 
hills. The restrictions of former, times are now much relaxed. 

Mr. Barnes also draws a pathetic picture of the condition of many of 
the Mian families fifty years ago soon after the establishment of 
British rule in the hills. Too proud to follow the plough they often 
had great difficulty in eking out a living and had to resort to many 
shifts to support themselves and their families. That picture is no 
longer true to life, times have changed for the better, and even when 
unwilling to follow the plough the Mid,ns have many other avenues of 
work open to them, and considerable numbers enter the army and other 
departments of Grovernment service. Not a few have given up their 
prejudice against following the plough, and become keen agricul Grists 
while the profits derived from land are much greater than they were 
fifty years ago, so that the poorest of them now live in comparative 
comfort. ^ 

MiiNA, (!) a nickname of Jats, PanjdU Dicty., p. 756 ; (2) the descendant of a 
Mian ( I } ; b at in Hazdra at least, and probably in otker parts of the frontier 
any new convert to IsMiii is often called a Mi^nd, and many of them are 
cultivators; (8) Miand,, Miani, a branch of the Sapabun division of the 
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Pa than s, descended from Mianai, son of Sharkhahun and brother of 
SLer^rjj Tarin, and others. Mi^nai had 13 sons, of whom one, a Sayyid, 
was adopted by him. They were Ghornai or Ghorai, Launai or Lunai, 
Mulhai or Mulai, Las, SaMch, Tsot, Shkorn, Lawanai or Nawanai, 
Ralwanai, Togh, Momit and GHARSHina, the Sayyid. Shkorn^s 

two sons founded two septs, the Zmari and Kihtean. TheMiana were 
original lly settled, like other Afghans, among the hills and valleys 
springing from the Kasighar, Shumalj etc, 

Miangan, a clan found in the Mohmand^^appa of PeshdiWar tahsiL 

MIan Khel, a Pathdin tribe found in Dera Ismail Kh^n. Their country has an 
area of 256 square miles, and lies between the Gundapur and the 
Babar c ountry. The Mian Khels are one of the tribes of Lohdui 
Pawin ahs, who settled in the Daman in the 16th century. Along with 
the Daulat Khels, they first settled in Td.nk, but soon moved south to 
their present quarters, which they seized after conquering the Sarwd.nis 
and other original inhabitants. They were assisted in this by the 
Bakhtiyt1.r tribe, to whom they gave a share in the lands acquired. The 
Bahktiyars are now completely incorporated with the Mian Khels, and 
form one of their main sections. The Khels never completely 

gave up their Pawjndali life, and, while a poruoii of the tribe is settled 
at Dr^ban and Musa'^ai, the greater number of them still trade as 
before between India and Khorasan. They are the richest of all the 
Pawin dahs, and deal in tlie more costly descriptions of merchandise. 
The trading and land-holding Mian Khels do not form altogether distinct 
classes. Now and then a leading zaminddr takes an excursion to 
K^bul or Bokhara. In the same way many of the trading Mian Khels 
have proprietary rights in the DamdiU, where their lands are looked 
after during their absence by relations. They are a peaceable tribe, 
and good looking, often with ruddy complexions. They dress and 
live better than most of the Pawjndah and Damdn tribes, and are 
altogether more civilised. They seldom take military service. The 
plain Mian Khels are divided into those of Draban and those of Miisazai, 
The bulk of the tribe lives atDrdban, and owns rather more than three- 
fourths of the whole Mi^n Khel country. The Mtisazais live in the 
town of that name and own the south-west portion of the tract. They 
are also called Mus^ Khel. 

Miant, a Pathdn tribe of Dera Ismail Khdn, allied to the plain Mf^nis of the 
Gfimal valley, near whom they reside during the winter. They only 
number some 400 men. 

MiCHAK Khel, a sepfe of PatMns, said to be Sarhang Nidzis, and certainly 
NiSzis. They are, however, now affiliated to the Marwats. Descended 
from Shaikh Miohan, a descendant of Nidzai, son of Lodai, who was a 
saint of the Afgh&ns and whose real name was Mohsin, the Mfchan are 
repabed to possess charms against snake-bite and hydrophobia. H&ji 
Murid, a descendant of Miohan, is a saint of great repute, and hm 
tomb is on the bank of the Kurram near Lahki. Miohan himself is 
buried at W^Lno in the hills of Wazirist^n. His name is saad to 
' dirty,’ bat according to Raverty it is stated in his ‘ Life that in his 
youth he was 'devoted to the chase, to wandering in the valleys and on 
the hills. Once in. his wanderings the Almighty caused a miracnlons 
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gust of wind to blow upon him, which affected him in such wise that he 
became a frenzied enthusiast, and filled with religious fervour. Hav- 
ing recovered a little from its effects, he went his way homewards. 
Some persons who saw him returning in this state of mental disturb- 
ance and apparently bereft of his senses, remarked to others that ^ tc- 
day this man has been turning and twising about like a hand-mill — 
michan,^ He devoted himself to a religious life, and worked many 
miracles. Muhsin the Michanis generally said to have been 6th in 
descent from Khalso, son of Ni^zi, son of Ibrahim Lodai. 

Midaei, see Madari. 

Midh, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

MihIn Sahibs, a Sikh sect founded by one Rdmdewa who used to draw 
water for the Guru Tegh Bahddur^s followers and horses. Seeing his 
zeal the Guru one day said : ' Brother, you pour water like the rain 
{minh)/ Thenceforward he was styled Mihan and the Guru invested 
him with a seli (a woollen cord) or hair necklace, a cep {topi)^ a drum 
(naqdra) and the gift of apostleship. Thus he became a sddh and 
made converts. TV"hen Tegh Bahadur became. Guru, Ramdewa went 
to Anandpiir, bnf, hearing his drum, the Guru bade his followers take 
it away, Ramdewa nevertheless brought an offering to the Guru who 
asked him if he cared nothing for the loss of his drum. HdiBidewa 
replied; 'It is thine, thou hast given and thou hast taken away/ The 
Guru gave him half his own turban and the title of Mih^n S^hib, and 
also returned his drum. The mahant of the sect still wears half a 
turban and his followers are also called Bakhshish s^dhs from hakhsh 
(the ' gift 'of apostleship). They have a dera at Pa^iala.-^ 

Mihmae, see Raj. 

Mihb, -i, see Mehra. 

Mihehama, a Rajput clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Mihtae (1) the title 'of the ruler of Chitr^l, whose clan is thfnce Called the 
Mihtari qaum j {2) a title ; headman of a caste ; a Chahrd: fern, -ui -ksi 
See also under Megh. In the second sense the word appears' to be 
. derived from mahattara, chief : of. mahattama and Mahtam. 

Mija Khei, a Pathfin sept. 

Milotea, a Bdjput clan found in Si^lkot. 


Mika a caste which is, in the Punjab at least, almost invariably criminal 
In ^Iwar and Jaipur however, the States ot RdjpuUna in which th Sr 
home lies, this does not appear to be the case. lideed JaipuT is said to 
be 'reaUy made np of petty Mina States, now nnder the chStnir^l If 
the Kaohwaha BAjputs.’ In Gurff^on the IVfiTia of 

Ihi. doM not ptev«nt hi» b,mg a profession” 4Mrf. foHowW 
iwi" ‘ ® '■ Ponte’s 


“ Minas were formerly the rulers of much of t. , 

They stm hold a good social position, for B£jp,,ts will eafaTdriSfoLlLi?Cds!^^ind 


* The Phi&l Sahib dkudn of the Dd^sis is also called t* « 

shrines {deras) at Bahddurpur and Chinfshatf in said to 

between the MMn Sahibs and the Phtil s^hS^ dLfln of ' 


3 have its 
coDnecfion 
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they are the most trusted guards in the Jaipur State. The Minas are of two classes, the 
‘ Zamindari,’ or agricultural, and the ‘ Chaukidari,’ or watchmen. The former are excel- 
lent cultivators, and are good, well-behaved people. Ihey form a large portion of the 
population in Karauli, and are numerous in Jaipur. 

“ The ‘ Chaukidari ’ Minas, though of the same tribe as the other class, are distinct from 
it. They consider themselves soldiers by profession, and so somewhat superior to their 
agricultural brethren, from whom they take, but do not give, girls in marriage. Many of 
the ‘ Chaukidari ’ Mingfs take to agriculture, and, I believe, thereby lose caste to some 
extent. These Chaukidari Mfnas are the famous marauders. They travel in bands, headed 
by a chosen leader, aa far south as Haidarabad in the Deccan, where they commit daring 
robberies : and they are the principal class which the Thaggi and Dacoity Suppression De- 
partment has to act against. In their own villages they are often charitable ; and as 
successful plunder has made some rkh, they benefit greatly the poor of their neighbourhood, 
and are consequently popular. But those who have not the enterprise for distant expedi- 
tions, but steal and rob near their own homes, are numerous and are felt to be a great pest. 
Some villages pay them highly as Chaukidars to refrain from plundering and to protect the 
village from others. So notorious are they as robbers that the late Chief of Alwar, Banni 
Singh, was afraid lest they should corrupt their agricultural brethren, and desirous of 
keeping them apart forbade their marrying, or even smoking or associating with members 
of the well-conducted class. 

‘‘In April 1863, Major Impey, then Political Agent of Alwar, issued orders placing the 
Chaukidari Minas under surveillance ; and under Major Cadells direction lists of them have 
been made out, periodical roll-call enforced in the villages and absence without leave certi- 
ficate punished. 

“ I am not sure that, although, speaking generally, Minas are divided into Chaukidari and 
Zamindari, there is any hard and fast line between the two classes. There is, I believe, an 
intermediate class, for Maharaja Banni Singh’s attempts to keep the two apart were not 
very successful. 

There are said to be 32 clans of Minas. Out of 59 Minas apprehended for dacoity by 
the Dacoity Suppression Department, I found that the Jab clan furnished 17. the Kagot 9, 
the Sira 8, and the Jarwal and Bagri 5 each. The Susawat was, I believe, formerly the 
most powerful clan, and that which held Ajmer.” 

The Minas of the Punjab appear in the Muhammadan histories as 
Minis or Mains. Like the Bhat^is all the territories of the Minis were 
attached to Abohar in the reign of Ala-ud-Din* Under Muhammad 
Shall (1389-1392) we read of Hai Kam^l-ud-Din Main and Rai D^ud 
Kamdl Main, doulDtless one and the same person, as serving with the 
Bhatti chief, t 

The Minas are the boldest of the criminal classes in the Punjab. 
Their head -quarters, so far as that Province is concerned, are the 
village of Shsi^hjahanpur, which is a&tached to Gurgaon but surrounded 
on all sides by Rdjputana territory, there they till lately defied our 
police, and even resisted them with armed force. Their enterprises 
are on a la-gf* scale, and they are always prepared to use violence if 
necessary. In M^rwAr they are armed with small bows, which do 
considerable execution. .They travel great distances in gangs of from 
12 to 20 men, pracasing robbery and dacoity even as far as tKe Deccan. 
The gangs usually stai't off immediately after the Diwiili feast, and 
often remain absent the whole year. They have agents in all the large 
cities of Rajputana and the Deccan who give them information, and 
they are in league with the carrying castes of M*i.rwdr. After a 
successful foray they offer une-tendli of the proceeds at the shrine of 
KHi Devi. The criminal Minas are said to inhabit a tract of country 
about 65 miles long and 40 broad , stretching from Sh4hpurah 40 miles 
north of Jaipur to Guraora in Gurg^on on the Rohtak border, the 
most noted villages being Koti Putli, Bhairor, and Sh^hjahanpur, each 


♦ E. H. I. Ill, p. ?72. 


fib; iv,pp.22,:^. 
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of wliicli contains some 500 robbers. Their claim to Rajput descent is 
probably well founded, though they are said to spring from an illegiti- 
mate son of a Rajput; and in woman^s slang one woman is said to 
^^give Mina^^ {mina dena) to another when she accuses her of illicit 
intercourse. They practise harewa or widow-marriage. They have a 
dialect of their own; or rather perhaps a set of slang words and 
phrases which are common to the criminal classes. In the Punjab the 
Minn is almost confined to Gurg^on and the neighbouring portions of 
Patiala and Ndbha. They are almost all Hindus and belong to the 
Chaukiddri section and the Kagot clan (see further under Meo*). 

In N^ibha the Minas are found in the Bawal nizdmat. They claim 
descent from S‘^ngwd,r Taw^ri, a Brahman and grandson of Mir R4ja 
Ad. As elsewhere they are habitual thieves but if a Mina is made 
chaukidAr of a village no other Mina will rob it. Hence rise two 
occupational groups — one of village watchmen, the other of cultivators 
and the former will only take daughters from the latter, though they 
may smoke together. Both have septs named after the place of origin, 
and in Bd,wal the got found is called Papri from Paproda in Jaipur. 
They perform the first tonsure at Ri>i Sur in that State, At a betrothal 
contract a barber, a Brahman and a Rana (Hindu Miriisi) are sent to 
the house of the boy’s father. The Rana marks a tilak on his forehead, 
getting Rs. 16 as his fee, the Brahman and the N^i receiving Rs. 4 with 
a turban and Ks. 3, respectively. The lagan is sent shortly after. An 
auspicious day is fixed by a Brahman and other ceremonies performed. 
Like all professional thieves, the Minas are devotees of devi. On all 
occasions and even when starting on a raid, they offer her sweetmeats. 
On the birth of a son they distribute food in the name of Puna, a sati 
of their family, whose shrine is at Mehrat in Jaipur and the women sino- 
songs. They do not use the first milk of a milch animal until some of it 
has been given to the parohit and offered to the goddess. They do not 
wear kdnch bangles as this was forbidden by the sati. They eat meat 
and drink liquor, worship the pipal and Sitla. They wear no janeo. 

Mina, (1) a nickname given by the Sikh gurus to those who pretended to 
be gurus—Panjdhi Dicty,^ p, 751 ; (2) a Sikh sect w/iich owes its origin to 
Pirthi Chand,t the eldest son of Rdmd^s, the 4th Guru, whose claim ta 
succeed his father was based mainly on the primitive theory that 
sanctity descended in the physical sense. Orthodox Sikhs aver that 
RSmdds stipiatised Pirthi Ohand as Mimlt or deceitful/’ m account 
of his unfilial lack of obedience, and excluded him from the succession, 
Miharbin, Pirthi Ohand’s son, wrote a janam sdkhi of Guru Nd,nak* 
wherein he eulogised his father. It contains the first mention of 
Bhai Bd,]a. 

Minakae, an inlayer, an enameller on silver. 


=*= If the Minas are connected with the Meos it is, to sav thA lAflat ' 

tha t m Sansk. mma means ‘ fish,’ and that Meo or Meun meins * fishfrman ’ coincidence 
t toth£ Mai, a^ording to Tnamp. but Pirthi Chaud is the morfZaUorm of the name 
tThe name of the robber tribe in Rsipntana— -Macanliffe In ivrtU I 

Dicty., p. 751, mind is said to mean a buU ot os with^mriuM? ^ s PanyabC 
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Minmin, a Muhammadan shop-keeper of the Hasani seot, the class usually 
styled Khoja op Bohra in India. The term appears to be confined to 
the Baloch tracts.* 

Min, a chief; a title given to Sayyids and also to Mirasis. See also under 
Shikfiri. 


MibXnAj a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

MIbanzai, or Malik-Miri, one of the main branches of Path^ns who are 
styled Banoash. 

Mfsisi, fern, -an, Amieasi, a genealogist, fr. Arabic mirdSj ^ inheritance.^ 
The Mirdisi form one of those large heterogeneous bodies, varying in 
status, occupation and doubtless io origin as well, which are con- 
ventionally called castes in the Punjab, though they correspond to no 
definition, actual or potential, of the -term ^ caste/ The best description 
of their ordinary functions is the following extract from the Gujrdt 
Settlement Report of 1865 The duties of the Minisis or village bards 
are as follows — To get by heart, and to be able to repeat from memory 
offhand, the pedigrees of the heads of the families within the tribe. They 
were always appealed to in former times in the case of any de- 
pute about hereditary property. They have to attend upon the 
guests of their masters. The agricultural^ classes keep no housenolcL 
servants but these, and would consider it infra dig. to wait iipon 
their own guests. They have to accompany their masters on vimts 
of condolence or congratulations, they summon relations from far 
and near, they have to accompany the daughter going to her father-* 
in-Ws house, or the son's wife to visit her paternal home. 


The Mfrfisi and his wife have to prepare all such things as may 
be required at a marriage feast— turmeric, salt, pepper 20 days before 
the wedding, to inform all relations {gand lejana), and to attend 
upon them when present, also to care for all who come upon visits of 
condolence, or to a funeral. The above services are obligatory, and 
if refused the Mir^si is turned out of the village, and his place is 
supplied by another. 

In exchange for their services the Mfr^sis receive,^ on 10 or 12 
different oc^siona between the betrothal and the “^-rna^e, preaenta 
of from eight annaa to two mpeee and among the perqaiaites are the 
shawl or other valuable cloth used as the pall at the fonerals of 
the better classes. When the marriage Procession leaves the house of 
the bride, the bridegroom distributes to all the 
from the neighbouring vUlages for tbe ® 

one rupee ea?h according to his means. Jats call 

noor giv6 ouo or two p^co to 6S»oh Mirasi, called 
P.£ sffll. I» foJer day. the Mirfaie oeeM 

Mcme their perqUritee^by gi™g the 

ing dteee^eotMly ot Mm. Smoe. W ev^^the 

the redoetion ^r.«ge expe™es. t^ iyatim, 

S?g‘ tS^ta^S. W^aK S. out If it, »me hay. 
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educated themselves and obtained service. An order was issued by 
the District Officer that Mird/sis should confine themselves to their own, 
and not collect fees uninvited in neighbouring villages at marriages 
and funerals : this gave great relief to the community/^ 

Ibbetsou (§ 527) writing of the Pum and Mirdsi observed that Pujtn 
is the Hindu and Indian while Mir^si is the Musalmdin and Arabic 
name (of the caste), the whole class being commonly called piim-MirAsi 
by the people. But the collocation of the two names does not 
appear to imply that the two groups are necessarily identical or even 
equal. They are loosely coupled together in popular speech, just as 
are Chfiby^-Cham^r and Mochi-Juldihd., in a manner which only serves 
to conceal the fact that the ptim-Mirdsi group includes sub-groups of 
varying statue. It may be conjectured that the Mir^si is a kind of 
promoted Pum, elevated by function above his parent group. Ibbetson 
no doubt observed that the Pums must be carefully distinguished from 
the Pom or pomra, the executioner and corpse-burner of Hindustan, 
and the type of all uncleanliness to a Hindu ; as also from the Pum of 
the Hill States whom he classed as Pumna and not as Mirdisi, the term 
Pum being understood to mean in the Himalayan area a worker in 
bamboo, but it is probably safer to regard the Pom, P6m, Pumna 
and Pomra are mere synonyms, all four being of pretty much the same 
status, though not necessarily of the same origin. Functionally the 
Mirasi is certainly the Muhammadan equivalent of the Hindu Bhd-t. 
'Eveu J^ts/ wrote Ibbetson, ^ employ Mirdsis, though the hereditary 
genealogist of many of the 3d% tribes is the S^nsi, and Rajputs often 
employ Mfrd/sis in addition to Bh^ts/ ^The Mird;8i,^ he also said, ^is to 
the inferior agricultural castes and outcast tribes what the Bh^t is to the 
Rajputs.' * BuV as he pointed out, ^ the Mirdsi is more than a gene- 
alogist ; he is also a musician and minstrel ; and most of the men who 
play the musical instruments of the Punjab are either Mir^sis, Jogis 
social position of the Mirdsi, as of all the minstrel 
castes, is exceedingly low, but he attends at weddings and on similar 
occasions to recite genealogies. Moreover there are grades even among 
Mir^sis.^ This is eminently true. The social position of the Mirdsi, 
like that of the Beat, depends on several factors, his function, his 
origin and his means. Like all the client or parasite classes the 
Mir^si^s position varies with that of his patron, and a MirSsi perma- 
nently attached to a Rajput clan and beneficed by it, ranks higher than 
one who is merely a strolling player or casual attendant at a J&t wed- 
ding. Bren the outcast tribes have their Mir^sis who, though they do 
not eat with their patrons and merely render them professional service, 
are considered impure by the Mir^sis of the higher castes. ‘ As to the 
Pfims they are entirely disavowed by the Mird.sis, or at least by the real 
Mir^sis. Thus in Rohtak the Pum is a Hindu who is associated with 
dancing girls as a player on the tabla or the sdrangi and is described 
^as an offshoot of the Kan^s* sect («ic) who are called Pums of Dh^ngs* 
Ihey are not Muhammadans.^ Elsewhere the Dum is equated with 
the Kanchan. AM in Gurgaon he is said to take alms only from menials 
like the Jhiwar, Pakaut, Ohatn^r, Bhangi, 3nl&h& and Dh^nak. 


* Of, p. 111, infra. 
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In Dera Grh&zi KMn tlie Pum is also called Lang&, and is said to be 
the mirdsi of theBalooh, using the saranda and singing Baloohi songs in 
praise of God, the Prophet, P£rs and heroes. The Langa also keep the 
Balooh pedigrees and in former times used to accompany their masters 
in war as minstrels. In Multan they are said to be mirdsis of the 
D^ddpotras and also D^udpotras themselves by origin, having come 
from Umrkot. They claim descent accordingly from Abb^s. Then 
again the M£rd.si or JDum of Dera Gh^zi Khdn used to keep horse- 
stallions for breeding and he still does so in the Bozd^r hills. So too in 
Gurgaon the Mirdsis used to keep stallions and bulls for breeding pur- 
poses, but this vocation seems to have been confined to the Naqqdls. The 
Mir^si^s love of a horse is also noted in Lahore and horses are said to 
be sometimes given him in alms. 

Mirdsi origins. 

The Mir^sis, or at least some of them, claim an Arabian origin. 
Tradition says that the Prophet had once whipped a Moslem of 
Madina named Ak^sa or Kassa and when on his death-bed he asked 
that any one whom he had injured should wreak vengeance on him . 
Akasa demanded that the dying Prophet should bare his back, which he 
kissed,* taking no other revenge- He then eulogised the Prophet and 


* His object was, according to other versions, to see the * seal of prophecy ’ on the 
Prophet’s back. One variant makes Ok^,sa ( Akfisa) a Shaikh Quraish by descent thus j— 

Abdul Munaf. 

Hashim. 
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Husain, 


Abdul Ghani. 


Abdul Haqq. 

Pahar. 

Bhagar. 

Pass!. 

adds tS“o&ssoBftook refuge in tbePimjab after defeat in tb. 

K^er Pr.. / while yet another version gives Kassa’s (OWsa’sl descendants as «J>ove Md 
^Vllssi was the first to come to India from Arabia. But Dr . Horovitz pointe out l^t ^ 
.pLoL is not related of UkkSsha, but of one of the compamons of the Prophet Sav^ftn 
Qhaziva regardine whom Ibnishiq (circa 160 H.)m his Btography of the Prophet wntes .— 
Ibn^ablSn Ibif W4si has told me on the anthority of old m^ *^.^4 

him angled Ms belly. When the Prophet asked bun ; What piakes you ao tins r ne 
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his descendants followed his example by panegyrising kings and nobles 
for a living. One of theaij Mfr, migrated to Persia and obtained the 
office of naqib or herald. In that capacity his descendants Quraishi 
and BSsla accompanied the Khw^ja Main-ud-d£n Chishti into India and 
became the MirSsis of the Shaikhs and Sayyids. B^sla was corrupted 
into Posla. The naqibs and naqdrcMs of the Muhammadan kings 
corresponded to the Dhddhis of. the Hindu Hdjds. According to this 
account, which comes from Rohtak, the only true Mfrdsis are the 
Quraishis, Poslas, the descendants of Mir, and the BabSbis, all of 
foreign origin, and the Dhddhis who are indigenous to India. 

Another variant makes the Mfrdisis descendants of Wdhid and his 
father Akd,sa. Wd.hid was the slave of Abdulla, a famous jurist 
under the Oaliph XJmar. One day his promptitude in bringing his 
master a bowl of milk earned its reward and Abdulla taught him 
she law of inheritance and the pedigrees connected therewith, but the 
profe.ssion of his descendants degenerated into mere repetition of the 
latter. This tradition is current in Gujrat, as is also the following 

When Ali came to the Prophet’s house with a procession to celebrate his 
nuptials with Patima, an assembly was held; and according to a custom 
which still obtains among Muhammadans of all creeds and nationalities 
milk was required as the first thing to be put into the bridegroom’s 
mouth at the bride’s house. A bowl held by an unseen haiid, was 
placed before the bridegroom, and Wfflbiid, a slave of the bride’s house- 
hold, held it up to the bridegroom’s lifB. He emptied it and the slave 
asked for a reward, so Ali placed two rabies ia the empty bowl but 
Wfihid asked for a more substantial and enduring gift. Ali who ^was ' 
learned in the law of inheritance taught him that science and so his 
descendants were called Mlr^sis. The kabit or song in which this 
tradition is preserved runs as follows : — 

Soya hukam Khuda-i-dd wahijo dyapds, 

Milya hatora JVdhid ho jinkd hap Ahhds. 

ParJio Jcalma, ahho JHotiiinon din jo dya r&s 
Dhudhpil^yd Shah kojithon miU mirds. 

The legend hardly deserves notice, but it is given here as showine 
how daring popular mvention can be. One Asa was a servant of the 
Prophet who bestowed upon him the title of Mfr Asa. He was after- 
wards called SuMn Mir and his descendants were styled MirtLn 
Sayyids, whence Mir^si. •’ 

Some Mir^sis claim to be descendants of Kalak Dfe, son of 
Brahma. Kalak DSs sucked away his father’s leprosy and in gratitude 
Brahma bestowed upon him this boon, that he should be reverenced by 

Some of the legends regarding the origin of the Mir&d are curious 
inventions, intended probably to explain their low place in the sooS 
scale. Thus, accordmg to one story, when Abraham was to be burnt, 

answered. “ I am not sure whether I shall not be Mllaii and T want..,! t T" 

of you to be that of my body touching yours” 'Wheraunon 
There are simUar accounts in other old* bfographies of the P?op?et.^ 
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h-is body was placed on one end of a wooden lever over a fierce fire, 
but the people were unable to lower it as God sent angels to counteract 
their efforts. Satan then appeared and said that Abraham could only 
be lowered into the fire while a brother and sister consummated their 
union publicly ! Ad and has sister JogSt were tempted into this 
incestuous union and the angels fled at the sight. The lever was 
then . lowered into the flames. Another story makes the Mlr^sis the 
offspring of a darvesh’s sin. Two boys were born in human shape and, 
abandoned by the darmsh, were brought up by a king in princely 
guise but Satan found time by night to teach them to sing, dance and 
play musical instruments, so the king turned them away and they be- 
gat the Mlr^i caste. 


Mirdsi organisation. 

An attempt will now be made to give some idea of the intricacies 
of the Mirdsi organisation, or disorganisation as it might be called. 
It is even more elusive and fluid than that of the Bhfits who overlap 
the Mirdsis and cannot be altogether disentangled from them. 


Eai Mirdsi. — The Eai Mirdsi — compare the Rai Bhdt — is a man of 
education and teaches boys Hindi accounts like a pddha. He is also 
a poet and composes Teahits. The Rais are Mirdsis of the Jdts in Jind, 
or perhaps Jdts’ Mirdsis rank as Rais. 

In Hoshidrpur the Rais claim to have been Hindu Bhdts who were 
converted to Islam but continued to compose and recite habits after 
conversion. ' Being Brahmans by descent and in former times having 
been attached to influential clans and ruling chiefs they stand high in 
the Mfrif.gi social scale and do not intermarry outside their own group. 
But in this District they do not teach. In Lahore, however, they 
teach the three R’s, commit to memory the pedigrees of their patrons 
and get lags (dues) at weddings and on the birth of a son. In some 
places they are cultivators and become paiwaris or even field qdnimgos. 
But all Mirdsis are styled Rai ‘ on account of their slow and majestic 
manner of speech.’* 

Mis- Mirdsis are panegyrists, but the term Mir is applied to any 
Mirdsi out of courtesy. It is also said that the Mir Mirdsi is so caUed 
because he is a mirdsi of the wealthy (arntr). 


But in Ludhidna amir mirdsi is defined to be one who taking a 
ihanda (a pole with a pennon) in hand recites verses in honour of their 
priest (sic) Lakhddta or Sakhi Sulfcdn of Baghddd. They heard 
in the streets of towns and villages saying in aloud voice, AgardsMu 
da mdmd lunjda ; hhair is khazdne di mangda. 

In Lahore they are said to be educated men, who compose panegyrics. 
They recite eulogies in Persian and even Arabic and are known as 
madah hhwdn. 

The Dhddhi is one who plays the dhddh and sings the deeds ofher^ 
dead and gone. Little else about him is known with certainty. He 


— * .r. i • r. - Uni is said to haw nothing to d® with the Mid*! a* UmlattOT ^ 

cSser of songs and G»s a E«, 

ift said to kayo been attacliod to b court. 
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is endogamous, at least in Ludlii5.na and Jfnd. In Mandi he is alleged 
to be of the Tantir caste and the Jind got. In that State he recites the 
deeds of heroes at the Raj^^s table, but his women-folk do not sing 
and dance before the ladies of their patrons, like other Mir^isi women. 
Yet he only gets half as much as other Mfr^sia and intermarries with 
them. But the chief Dh^dhi receives the title of Rana from the 
State, gets extra dues and acts as its herald. Dhd,dhis will not inter- 
marry with Karhdli Mir^sis as they ai»e of lower rank, but seek 
alliances with the Rajputs’ Mir^sis of adjacent States. ' 


In Lohd»ru the only Mir^sis are the Dhd,dhi. In that State they 
are Mir^sis of the Sheordn J^ts and are styled dada or grandfather 
by their patrons, even when children. They are said to have accom- 
panied the Sheordin from Sfcibhar. They get lags on ceremonial 
occasions but also cultivate and work as labourers at harvest time for 
a share of the grain. The J£ts fear their curses, a^s if a man 
does not give a Mirdsi something at a wedding the latter makes 
an image of him out of rags, fastens it to the top of a pole and walks 
through the village with it. Sometimes he even strikes this effigy, 
and so disgraces his patron who is compelled to come to terms with 
him by a payment of money. These Dhddis intermarry with the 
Duth, Pallia and Babar Mir^sis. The Duth live in Bikaner and are 
Mir^sis of the Punia Jats. The Palna and Babar live in the Shai- 
khd,wati ildqa of Jaipur, where they are Mfrdsis of the Jg^s and 
Rajputs. The Dh^dis again have Mir^sis of their own, called Bhatia, 
who only take dues from DhSdhis. The chaudhris of the Dh^dhis live 
in Sidhanwa and Gothara villages where panchdyats are held. They 
worship all the prophets like^ Muhammadans but have special faith 
in the Imdims Hasan and Husain. At a wedding they first give halwd 
by way of nidz in honour of Hasan, Husain and Pdtima, They also 
revere Khwdja Mum-ud-Dm Ohishti of Ajmer and Khw^ja Hajab 
Shakarb^r when the hangna is tied at a wedding. Karewco obtains 
among them. They follow the Muhammadan law of inheritance. 
Their women sing with other females in the houses of their patrons 
They eat and drink with the MiMsis of all castes and gots, but they 
only smoke together. They avoid three gois in marriage and observe all 
the ceremomes performed by their patrons, the Sheorto. If a Sheor^a 
goes to celebrate a marriage in any other village he gives a rupee to 
each ^rl of his caste in his own village, and he must also give a rupee to 

village, as J^ts treat their own girls and those 
of the Dhdidhi on terms of equality. ^ 

The KaMwant are Mi rdsis possessed of skill [hala). They sine and 
play on the tambourine, and are described as Mir^sis of the R^puts 
They especiaUy afEect the j xnode in music; and the fa^LS 

Tan Sen, whose tomb is still to be seen at Gwalior, was a member 3 
this group. At bis tomb IS a tamarind tree the leaves of which wi°l 
cure a singer s sore throat though they are bitter and iniurions to anv 

The KarMla or Kharidla Mir^is rank below the real Mir^sis because 
their ancestors married women of other castes. Other Mir^sis do not 
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marry with them. They are story-tellers and musicians, playing the 
talla and sdrangi. They practise karewa, and are Mir^sis o£ castes 
which also practise it. A few Karh&las are Imd,ms in mosques, but 
most of them live by begging from door to door. Indeed the Gurd^s- 
pur account classes them with the Pakheji, who play the tambourine 
for dancing girls, Pum, and Dhddhi as a group of the Bhdn4. 
Folk-etymology in Rohtak actually derives Karhd.la from gelar, a 
pichhlag or step-son, as this group sprang from a boy whose mother 
married a Mir^si after his birth. In some parts of the Punjab the 
Karhdla are said to take alms from goldsmiths, and occasionally to live 
by making moulds for manufacturing ornaments. This art they do not 
teach their daughters, lest they should teach it to their husbands* 
families. In Gurgaon the Karh^la appear to be called Karh^i or 
Jah^ngirta. They play and compose and sing ballads of chivalry. 

The Kumachis are, according to one account, the highest of the 
Mir^sis as they serve Brahmans. But according to another account 
they were themselves B^ri Brahmans. They say that when the 
Muhammadan rulers began to convert those Brahmans by force to 
laldim one of their ancestors offered himself as a convert on condition 
that he and his descendants be held in respect by all the Bari 
Brahmans. The result is that to this day all B^ri Brahmans have to 
incur heavy expense at weddings in payment of lags (dues) to the 
descendants of their Muhammadanised ancestor. When the hardt 
reaches the bride*s village, they are obliged to feed all the Kum^chi 
pums, their ponies, etc., that happen to come there, be their number 
large or small. 'When the hatehri {dtd, dal, gh% etc.) comes from 
the bride^s parents each Kumtehi, whether a child or an adult, 
must be given one ser of did and 2 pice in cash. If a woman be 
pregnant, the share of the unborn child is also given her. If the 
provisions sent by the bride*s parents be insufficient, the bridegroom*s 
father must pay for the extra dtd^ etc., required from his own pocket. 
In addition the bridegroom and the bride^s father jointly contribute 
10 pice for every Kum^chi who is present. Each Kum^chi also gets a 
rupee out of the dowry, so that the B^ri Brahmans are heavily mulcted 
at weddings by the Kumd,chi Pfims. 

Mir Mangs are Mir^sis of the MiriS,sis, keeping their pedigrees and 
taking alms from them alone. In Gurddspur they appear to be called 
Mir Malang. In Gurgaon however the Mirdsis* Mir^si is said to be the 
Pum and the Mir^si of the^hangi is called a Kannas Mirasi.**' 

Naq^rchis are Mird.sis who play the naqdra or big drum at weddings 
and at the tombs of Muhammadan saints. 

Mutbib, Naqqal and Qawwal ; qq. v , 

llab^bis are Mird.sis, who are so called because they play the 
rahdh. They trace their descent from Bhai Mardd,na, a Mir^si who used 
to play the rabdb before Guru N^nak. They are Sikhs aud believe in 
him and recite shabads from the Qranth. They beg alms from Sikhs 
only while other Mir^sis take aims from all castes. They do not 
intermarry with other Mir^sis. As they are Sikhs they wear the hair 


* O/. p. 106 , fwpra. 
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long and dress like the Sikhs among whom they live. They play the 
rahab before a Sikh's bier when it is being carried out to fche burning 
ground, but they bury their own dead. In Hiss^r the Mirasis of 
Sikdner are said to be called Rab^bi in contradistinction to mos© of 
Jaipur who are called Dholi. In Rohtak it is claimed that the 
Eab^bis were Muhammadans descended from Mfr. They used to play 
the rahdhy also called daf or ddira, the^ only instrument permuted to 
Muhammadans, and then only on condition that it is played without the 
jhdng. It is used at the Id, at weddings, and when a person returns 
safely from a journey. Mardto Kh^n, a descendant of Mir, who used to 
play this instrument before the Gurfi, became a Sikh with the title of 
Bhki MardSna. 

Other minor groups, which it is impossible to define though they are 
in the main clearly occupational are i The Bhagtia is a mimic who is 
said to be known in Lucknow as a Kashmiri. The Bhanwdyia perform 
various feats of juggling on a brass plate. They also sing and dance. 
The Oh^ran is the foot-man, messenger or envoy of E^jpuMna. The 
Dafzan are described as women of the Dh^dhi class, who sing in a 
circle. The Dafdli on the other hand play on the dafri or. small drum 
and sing songs in praise of holy men. The Gopa play the tambourine 
in contradistinction to the Safurda or Sipardai and rank above them. 
The Halvi is said to be one of the two groups of the caste in HissSr, 
Bhat being the other. The Hurkia play the Tviirah^ a small organ, 
while their women, in gay apparel, clap hands. The Jangaria are men- 
tioned but not described. They would appear to be bellmen. The 
KaMl are Mirasis of the Kumhd.rs, and take alms from no other caste. 
Sometimes they themselves do potters' work, but they usually provide 
the music at a Kumhd.r’s wedding.* The Khamru play the tahla, a 
kind of drum or rather tambourine with a single skin. The Kanjri is 
also described as a Mlrfisi group though it is identified with the Kanohan. 
The Kar Kabits are said to be singers of war-songs, but the term is 
said to be a modern one. The Kateroria sing songs in praise of Krishna 
and are said to wear the sacred thread. The Kabhak are Hindus who 
teach singing and dancing to prostitutes. The Shrotas, an obscure 
class of Mird.sis, appear to be also called Sota Hath:li, who are Mird-sis 
of the Jd,ts. The Sezda Toli are said to come from Mdlwa and Guzerat. 
They play upon 13 bells ^ with one stroke ' and also use large drums. 
The Sipardai, or Safurda are a wide-spread group. They play the tahla 
and earangi, in contradistinction to the Gopa. They too teach dancing 
girls. They rank high, but are classed below the singers. Like the 
Kalawant they are Muhammadans. The Tatua sing and dance, playing 
on the pahhawaj and raldb. As a genealogist the M£r6si is styled 
Nasab-khw^.n. 

Mirdsi clientship. 

Quite apart from their divisions into occupational groups and their 
varying status as a client caste, the Mlrd^sis are further cross-divided 
into natural gets or sections. A very large number of these are 
attached to specified castes or tribes. For example, in Eohtak the 
Poslas are subdivided into four sections, Ghorifin, Kharis, MalhSr and 
Garbal, and these, with the Birfi, Dedan and S4ik are mirasis of the 

^Kal^I has thus become a contemptuous term for a Kuinh^r and he would rather be abused 
than so addressed. 
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Sayyids."^ The Eulet are mirasis to the Mughals. The Mdlet, Qaraishi 
and Sohal are mirasis to the hhaikhs, but they are also described as 
divided into a number of gots thus : — 

Baralj Ghori, Kak and Pahli — attached to the Afghans. 

D^ir and Tanor — attached to Edjputs* 

KalMl, Lalha, Monga and Sinpt — attached to 
Ghangar — attached to Brahmans, 

Barw4.i-— attached to Mahdijans. 

Shohal — attached to Khatris. 

Latkanian---«attached to M^lis. 

Anchhar^ Babar^ Dhadhsi^ Daut, Halwa^ Khirwar, Momia and 
tohla— unattached. 


Origins of Mirdsi gots. 

The origins of several of the Mirdsi sections are of interest. The 
Mokhar say they are descended from their eponym, a brother of 
Khokhar. The sons of the latter are Rajputs^ while the Mokhar took 
to begging from the Ghumman Jdta. All the mirasis of the Ghuman 
are Mokhar, but all the Mokhar are not Mirasis. Like other gots of 
Mird.sis they are found in other castes though in which castes does not 


appear. 

The Goria got claims the same origin as its patrons, the Ohima 
Rdjputs, whose Mihr Mang are of the Jand got. One Gang or 

Ghang had 12 sons, they say, and one of them was Ghoria, some of 
whose descendants are Telis, and others Mird^sis, while some are 
cultivators, and others horse-breakers who dislike being called Mirasis* 
But in Gujr^t the Goria are said to be descended from Kid or Kise 
Mirs who was a cripple and was employed by his brethren to keep 
alight the lamp on their father^s grave (gor). 

The Jand got is also called Gaile, its members being Mirasis of the 
Gil got of the Jd^s. They are also Mihr Mang of the Ohima Rajputs. 
The Gils worship the jand and the ancestor of these Mirasis also 
meditated for a long period under this tree, so they are obviously 
named from it. The Gils offer a he-goat and a rupee to a Mirdsi at 
weddings and get him to mark a tilah on their foreheads with 
blood from the animal’s ear. The Tindu are Mirdsis of the Bhullar 
Jdts and so they are also called Bholra. The Siddfi are Mirdsis 
of the Mdn Jd^s and are therefore also kuown as Mdnke. The Panrot 
or Panjrot got owes its name to its clients, the Bamrot Rdjputs. The 


In Ourgaon also the Posla are described as the Mirasis of the Sayyids. But the Kalet 
are said to be Mirasis of the Gujars, the Jhands of the Ahirs, the Momia of the Rajputs, 

the&iwadatoftiheJits, andtt6]aand5j:aof theS^is. , 

In Lahore various gabs of the Mirasis are said to be attached to various Jit and other 

tribes, Goraya and Malhi Jits, as well as to the Sayyids. They are also 

Hang to the Sahi Jits. 

Chombar, to the Varaich on the right bank of the Chenao, 

Kalet, to the Bhattis.^ 

As to th^id'dxu J^d and cioria see the text, inffd. We find Mih, Bhdllar and Abff 

t This appears to bo the ‘ snake tribe * alluded to belowd . ^ 
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Mirdsi cast^ goliermnsnt. 


Khandaras offer the bridegroom a khanda or dagger at his wedding, 
whence their name. 

Titles and caste organisation. 

The Mirdisis have a system of caste government, organised or at 
any rate recognised by ruling chiefs. Thus in Jind the head of the 
Mir^si panchdyat is styled He is one of the descendants of 

Mir Bakhsh^n, of Uohd.na in Jind .tahsil. Subordinate to him are the 
Baos, generally four in number, and under them are the kotwdls or 
messengers. Mir Bakhshd.n was a wealthy Mirdsi who obtained his 
title by giving 14 mets at which he feasted those assembled. His 
descendants still enjoy the title and act as presidents at panchdyats, 
receiving a rupee as their fee. The title of Rao may be earned by 
giving one or two mels. The kotwdls are appointed by the R^n4 and 
act as managers at a mel as well as messengers. 

The panchdyat decides disputes, within the brotherhood, as to re- 
lationship and birL It can excommunicate an offender or fine him the 
cost of holding the panchdyat^ He is brought up by the kotwdl before 
the Edn4 who decides the case with the advice of the Raos and other 
members of the panchdyat. 

In the south-east Punjab the Mir4sis have chauntras^ the chief of 
which is the shdh^chauntra at Khera near Del hi. Next in authority is that 
of TJch4na in Jind, and others are Kdldnaur, Rohtak, Mahim, Goh4na, 
etc. A dispute is first decided by the chaimtra to which the village is 
attached, but it may then be' carried to Uch^na and finally to Khera. 
Panchdyats are said in Bohtak to be formed by Raos only, a Rao be- 
ing a kartutij or one who spends lavishly on weddings, etc. The pre- 
sident of tHe panchdyat at Khera appears to be styled Bddsh^h and 
receives a larger offering {nazr) at a meeting of the panchdyat and on 
festive occasions. 


In Gurgaon the Mir^si panchdyat is composed of ehaudhris from 
21 villages — each village being called a khdp. The head chaudhri is 
called B4dsh4h. He has wazirs who live in different villages. 

The Mirdsis as clients. 

The relations of the Mirdsis to their patrons are described in the 
following kahit or verse : — 

Ounidn he sdgar hain^ zdt ke ujdgar hain, hikhdri hddshdhon he; 

Parhhon ke Mirdsi, Singhon ke Bahdbi, Qawwdl Pirzddon ke ; 

Sahhi hamenjdnat hain, ^>um maljddon ke. 

“We are the ocean of knowledge {gun), enlighteners of castes, beg- 
g^s of k^, Mir^^ (here*tary bards) of our patrons, RabSbis of the 
Sikhs, and Qawwdl (story tellers) of the Pirz^d^ls (Shaikhs). All men 
know us, we are the piims of the wealthy.” 

The relation between the client MirAsi and his patron is very closer 
For example, if the patron tribe eschews widow remarriaffe the 
Mfrisis attached to it will also avoid it. If the patrons avofd' four 
go^ in mamage, the dependent Mfr^sis will also do so genSv bS 
not always, ff two tribes of Rajputs or do not infemarry thti^ 
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Mfrfisia also will not intermarry. _ In Kapurthala it is said, on tlie 
other hand, that Mir^iSis of the Bajpats only intermarry with those of 
R&jpats : Gniars’ Mlrdsis with those of Gujars ; ArSans^ with those of 
Ar&ins, and so on. The Ohuhpas also, at least in Amritsar, have 
Mlr^sis of their own who are endogamons. 

Cults. 

Although the Mirdsis are Muhammadans they frequently affect the 
Devi, especially Dnrgi Bhaw&ni, and before beginning a song or hymn 
they sing her bhet as follows : — ^ 

A Durgd Bhiuodni, hamdri ang sang hamdri •mushTcil dsdn hoe. “ O 
Durga Bhiwdni, come into our company, so that our difficulties may be 
removed.” 

But only a few still continue her worship and in Ludhiana it has 
ceased altogether for half a century. In Amritsar, however, 
take offerings made to the goddess as well as those to Sakhi Sarwar. 

In Mandi the Mfrdisis, though Muhammadans observing the roles of 
IsMm, also believe in Devi Bbawdrni, and often sing the following hymn 
in praise of Devi Bdkbdini, the goddess of eloquence : — 

" O Mother Bdkb^ini, give us wealth and power, and also the coveted 
nine virtues, and increase our race. O Mother B^bSni, give us know- 
ledge and (the gift of) meditation on God, give us all happiness and 
grant us the boon of fearlessness. O Mother remove all our afflictions 
and give us all comfort. Thou art powerful to fulfil the desires of the 
world. Thou art a brilliant light and all brightness, O Ambka Rfim.” 

Devat Sidh is also affected in HoshiArpur. 

The Muhammadan saints affected by the Mirdpsis are numerous. 
Ralrb-i SsiTwar is often invoked. He is believed to avert pain and misery 
and pilgrimages are made to Nig&ha. 

In Gurddispnr Pir Murtaza is an especial saint of the Mfr^is, and the 
shrine of Hidd,yat Ali ShSh, one of the Pirs, is reverenced at Masdnia 
in Batdpla tahsil. Sh&h Massfi Wali, whose shrine somewhere in Shtlkot 
District is a place of pilgrimage, was himself a Mlr5si. In Gurgaon 
Sh^Lh Bahdwal Haqq is the Pir of the Mfrdsis, but Amir Khnsrau of 
Delhi and Hazrat Dfifid are also regarded as Pits. 

In Si&lkot the Mirdsi have no special Pirs. They worship the 
Pir&x-i-pi p, Ghaus Azam Jildni and revere Tjd.khdndd.ddta, who gave Idkha 
of rupees to beggars. He is considered a great saint hy Mfrdsis and 
by the Pbaihba who beat the drum. They also call him Lukhi Khdn 
Dfwdn. He performed many miracles, and got from heaven a horse to 
ride. Whenever a Mirdsi sees hia jajmdn, he says Allah each ; Nabi bar 
hagq ; ddddr Allah dd •, shafaat hazrat di. “ God is trne ; the prophet 
is right; God is seen ; the intercession of the prophet is obtained.” It 
is said by Mirdsis that the first part of this utterance was made by 
Hazrat Qdsd from wbom they claim descent. Qdsd uttered these word* 
when he saw the mohr-i-ndbuwat or * seal of prophecy ’ on the Prc- 
phePs back. Qdsd knew that the last Prophet would have f, 8ef4 cu 
his back. 
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Mirad smke worship. 

TheMirdsis receive wels or does at births, marriages and deaths. In 
villages at the birth of a son the whole of a Mirdsi’s honsehold goes to 
their jajmdn or client’s house in a body and near the door-way the 
head of the Mirdsi family makes a goU thus : — 

A snaoe, one foot and a half square, is washed with water and cow- 
^ ’ dung. While it is still wet, 

dry dta (flour) is poured 
over it in such a way that 
the marginal figure is pro- 
duced. A small earthen 
lamp is then lit and placed 
on one of the outer 
lines of the figure. A 
ball of wet earth, with 
the green stalks of some 
grain-producing plant stuck 
in it is placed near the 
lamp, to signify that the 
new born son is the light 
of the house and that the 
tree of the family, e., the 
wife, has borne fruit. The 
Mirdsi then' ascends to the 
roof and sits with his face to the West or North (both considered holy 
by Muhammadans, the one as facing the Ka^ab^, the other as the direc- 
tion of B^gM&d where the great Pfr Dastgir lies buried). The brother- 
hood then give the Mirdsi their toeZ® of cash, clothes and grain according 
to their means. The child’s parents must also pay the Mirdsi his dues 
on their own account. Sometimes he will demand a cow or buffalo as his 
wel and it must he given, however reluctant they may be to give it. 

Like the Kahd»rs and Bhujwfis the Mir^sis are said to be able to 
make guddas or effigies of cloth or wax into which pins are stuck to 
torture the person represented. The gudda used also in former times 
to be stuck on a pole and paraded in the streets to annoy anyone who 
had not paid them adequate dues.* 

The ^ snake tribe ’ of the Mirdsi te said to be peculiarly ^ devoted to 
snake worship. At the end of Sdwan Mirdsans of this tribe make a 
snake of dough, paint it black and red, and put it on a winnowing 
basket with its head slightly raised, like a cobra^s. This basket is 
carried round the village and then it is presented with the snake at 
any house with an invocation to Grugga. A cake and butter should 
be offered by the house-holder and something is always given, but in 
houses where there is a bride or whence a bride has been sent, or where- 
in a son has been born Rs, 1-4 or some cloth are usually given. A 
piece of cloth ensures a lovely bride. The snake is then buried and a 
small grave built over it. Here during the 9 days of Bhddon women 
worship. The night before a basin of curds is set as if for making 
butter, but in the morning instead of being churned, it is taken to the 
snake’s grave, the woman kneeling and touching the earth with her 
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forehead. The curds are then taken home and divided amongst the 
children^ no butter being made or eaten on that day, A small portion 
is also offered at the grave. In places where snakes abound, the wor- 
ship is done in the jungles where they are known to be and not at the 
snake^s grave.* 

The Mirdisis in the Sooth-West Punjab require separate description. 
The ^ caste ^ is there organised on different lines. Thus in Mult&n the 
highest groups are said to be the Dor^n and Kanotra, who interoaarry. 
These are the Mird»sis of the Joiyas, but they also receive due from the 
Sayyids. They claim descent from the Prophet, 

Next come the BdnA, formerly Brahmans, but now Muhammadans. 
They are found in R^jput^na and are Mir^sis to the Rajputs and Say- 
yids. They are said to be endogamous. 

After them come the Sewak, or Qawwdl, who are Sufis by sect and 
play the guitar; but they also act as Mir^sis to the Quraishis. They 
rank and intermarry with the Kanotra and DorSn, They too claim to 
be descendants of the Prophet, yet they intermarry with the low-caste 
GhSran, 

The Kalanot are unattached Mfrdsis who beg alms from the general 
public. They claim descent from Guru Niinak and are said to be 
numerous in Delhi and in Patid,la and Kapurthala. But in the same 
account it is said that they are descendants of N^nak BaTchsha, a de- 
scendant of Td.n Sen, before whose time they were Hindus. They are 
said to intermarry with the Kanotra. 

The Jathi were formerly Ohuhr^s but were converted to IsMm by 
Bahd.wal Haqq. They are Mirdsis of the Si^l, and are endogamous. 

The Kharidila (? Karhdla) are Mir^sis of the Kumh^rs and receive 
dues from them and the Paolis, They are said to be endogamous. 
They, like the Posla, claim descent from Abdul Malik. 

The Lachh, described as an offshoot of the same stock as the Pum 
and Dadi, are said to be descended from Khw^ja Kalsa. All these 
three groups live by begging, reciting pedigrees and composing kahits. 
They appear to intermarry, but constitute an endogamous group. 

The Langa are Mir&sis of the Dd»udpotras.t They are described as 
endogamous. 

The Lori, obviously the Luri of Balochistan, are said to be Mirfisis 
of the Baloch and to be themselves a remnant of that race, being 
descendants of Amir Hamza. They are said to be endogamous. 

The Poslas live by begging and regard the Sayyids as their antagonists 
because they are said to have cut off the hand of the Im4m Husain at 
KarbaM, an accusation entirely devoid of historical proof. They 
intermarry but give daughters to the Kanotra and Dor^n. Like the 
Khariala they claim descent from Abdul Malik. They are said to take 
brides from every other group, but not to give daughters* to any other 
(except, presumably, the two mentioned above), 

« F. N. Q., n, § 555. ^ ~ ^ 

t But in Dora Oh^i the Langi or Bum is 
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Miraais in the South-West 


The Rai Mlrasi are Hindu Bhdts^ but they receive dues from Bayyida 
and Joiyas as well as from Hindus. 

The Sardoi are MirdiSia of the PatMna and also claim Path^n 
descent. But the same account says they are descendants of the 
Prophet. They are described as endo^amous. 

The Wilayati claim Shaikh origin and take alms from the Parh^r,^ 
They are said to be endogamous. 

Lowest of all are the Oharan, who are Mirdsis of the SumrA. But 
they claim descent from the Prophet and intermarry with the Qawwfil, 

In Dera Ghd.zi Khd.n the Mir^sis are divided into six groups, or 
rather into five, thus 

1. Mirdisis and 2. Qawwals, who intermarry, while the following 
groups do not : — 

3. Langdi or pfim^t 4. Bhd.t,J 5. Dhd.dhis,§ 6. Nat, more akin to the 
Mochi than to the Mir^sis. 


The Mfr4si gots are 7 in number - 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


PipKni. 

Sajdm. 

Chochani. 

Sidhar, attached to the Parh^r 
J^ts. 


5 . 

6 . 

7 . 


Mongha, attached to the Daha J^ts. 
Mir Mirasi. 

PoslaJI 


The first four gots are considered equal. They have a headman 
styled mihtar, who settles disputes and is given a Zungi or turban at 
a Mir^si wedding. The Mongha claim to be really Mughals. Like 
the Sidhar they never wear black cloth or green bangles, thus follow- 
ing the example of the patron clans. They have a tradition that an 
angel once brought something for the Prophet, but the muazzin 
Hazrat Balal, in the ProphePs absence, received in his mouth as he 
had a vessel in one hand and a meat in the other. Inadvertently he 
swallowed the angePs gift, and the Prophet then promised him that if 
his descendants never ate the leavings of others their words, whether 
good or bad, should be efficacious and that people should voluntarily 
summon them on festive occasions. BaMl is said to have left two sons 
Asa and Kasa, dsa meaning prosperity. From Asa both sections claim 
descent. 


The Mirasi of Dera Gh^zi are said to be all Shias, and their name is 
popularly derived from marsia, a dirge, because they sing at funerals. 
They and their women-folk do all kinds of work at a death, receiving 
cash grain, and a meal at the qul-Jchwani, But they also assist 
at weddings and festivals, playing the naqdra and dhol (drums) and 
the marnd or pipe, and^ receiving dues in cash and kind. Mird,sis are 
attached to certain families, and are paid by each with a chung or 


* Sidhar got of the Mirasis is said to be client to the Parh^r J^,ts. 

# B^iajs in Dera Ghazi are few. They live on the alms of the well-to-do, and if not 

Iwe ^ 

JeS.Sk6 
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kandful of grain, called at harvest. In return they convey 

news of deaths and the dates fixed for weddings. Their women also 
play and sing before the women-folk of their patrons* families at 
weddings. The Qaww^ls are more especially employed as singers at 
shrines at the urs or other occasions, acting as Mirdsis to the saint 
of the shrine and being paid by him or^ his followers. Ascetics also 
give them garments in alms. T^n Husain is regarded as their Pir 
and teacher in the art of singing. 


The Mir^sis in Mi^nw^li are divided into the following groups which 
are described as endogamous : — 


1. Pirain or Pir^Mii. 

2. Mfrasi, i. q, Dum.* 

3. Kal^irant. 

4. Sarodi. 


5. Dhadid, also called Bawa or Sliai« 
kh^na. 

6» Bhand. 


These groups are said to rank in the above order. The Pir^hin is 
a Mirasi who affects Pxr Ld,lanwd.la or Sakhi Sarwar and begs in their 
name. Vows are made to the Pfrs for tnale issue and gifts made to 
the Pir^hin accordingly. He carries a drum to which are fastened 
wisps of cotton offered by women of all creeds. The Pirdihin would 
appear to be the Bharai of the rest of the Punjab. The Mirdsi or 
pum is a drummer too, but he waits upon guests at weddings and 
funerals, and is also employed as a confidential messenger. His 
earnings vary with his patrons' prosperity. The Kaldwant is a 
musician, more skilled than the Mird.si ; and the Sarodi resembles hiiii 
but he plays on the rabdh or sarod and performs also as a tumbler 
The ph^dhi is a genealogist or story-teller and is not attached to any 
particular family or tribe. The Bhd.ndt is a Naqqd.1 or mimic. 


The Mirdsi gots are : — 

1. Bohare. 

2. Bkatti. 

3. Bothu Khel. 

4. Barzid Khel. 

5. Pandi Ediel* 


6. LoMni Khel. 

7. Panju Khel. 

8. Sultani Khel. 

9. Halim Khel. 
10. Lale Khel, 


All of whom acknowledge a common ancestor. In Leia tahsil the 
following gots are returned ; — 

1* Dijwa, clients of the Sumrd, Kalasra, Dolu, Jhakhar and 
Lohdnch tribes. 

2. Bibi, clients of the Ohdndia and Kuld,chi. 

S. Panwd,r, clients of the Langah, Panwd*r and WSndah.J 
Mibdadi, a Balooh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Miedah, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 

MiBDAijmf, -iA, a player on the mirdang^ 

Mibbe, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery^ 


* But in Leia the Bum is said to be distinct from the Mfrasi, the latter having jajmdns 
whose ancestors they eulogise, and from whom they receive dues {lag } ; while the Bum is 

unattached apparently to any tribe. , 

t The Bh^d return two gots in Mianwali, via., the Pira Khel and Ohoghatta. 
f Other groups mentioned as not resident in Leia are the Khurshfdia, Malikzida, S^fcar 
Wandia and Tslwandia, but as to these no infoi^mation is availahle. 
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Mwokr^Mirrwm. 


Mibok^ a Hindu Hatuboh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

MierInIj MiBBH^Kij a tribe of Baloch, once numerous and powerful, but 
now almost extinot. Captain Hector Mackenzie said that ratber more 
tban three centuries ago the Heraj^t was under the government of 
some Balocb families. To the north, including Dera Ismail Kh£n, the 
Hot family, and to the south, with head-quarters at Dera Ghdzi Khin, 
the Mirrhdni branch of the tribe ruled large sections of the country- 
Some 300 years ago, Ghd,zi Khdn Mirrh^ni sent four of his sons across 
the Indus to colonize the Sindh Sd.gar Do^ib. Beginning from the 
south, Ddo Kh^Ln founded Kot Udo, Sultan Khd,n, Ko5 Sult^Ln, TTarna?-! 
Khdn, Leia, and Muhammad Khdn, Nowshera. They were also accom- 
panied by a miscellaneous body of emigrants to till the ground. 
Kamdil EZhSn was the most powerful of the four brothers, and assumed 
a supremacy over the other three. His influence extended from Ko% 
tJdo to Bhadkal, now a deserted village in the Jharkal property, some 
25 miles north of Leia, thus including the Koraishi colony. Further 
north the Jask^ni Balooh clan, who at this time were, he believed, 
in subordination to the Hot Balooh, rulers of Dera Ismail Kk&n, held 
possession of the country. 

After some 80 or 40 years of Mirrhdni rule, the Kamdl Khd,n of the 
day was killed and succeeded by one Ntir Muhammad Sirai, who with 
Ghuldm Sh4h, a Kalhora Abb^Lssi, came from Umrkot in Sindh. Ntir 
Muhammad enlarged the boundaries of the tract lately under Mirrhfini 
rule, as far as Mahmtidkot on the south. He met the Sy41s on the 
Jhelum to the east, and on the north he pushed the Jask^s back, and 
took possession of the country as far as Daryd Kh4n. 

We next hear of Naw4b Muhammad Gujar who ruled for some years, 
and died in Sirhind, his son Barkhfirdfir Kh4n succeeded him. The 
Jaskfinis, however, took the first opportunity of retrieving their posi- 
tion, and armed with a sanad of the Court at Khor4s4n, Balooh TTbAr, 
Jaskani, a resident of Bhakkar, came, and not only recovered the 
territory formerly taken from the Jaskfinis by Nur Muhammad Sirai, 
but overran the whole of the country formerly held by the Mirrhinis 
and we hear no more of its chief Barkhfird4r Kh4n. ’ 


Henceforward the grater part of the Do4b from Kallur to Mahmud- 
ko% was hdd and timted, until our own time, in respect to its adminis- 
tration, as one division of the Mughal empire, or the Sikh kingdom 
While under the Jaskfinis, its boundaries were, on the north Darvi 
Kh4n under the Hot Balooh rulers of t^^ and the 5 iUq^ 

germed the Pm]kotha) of Pipla, KaMr, HarnauH, JhandawHa and 
Hot Adu which were in the hands of the Baluoh Pathans j on the east 

the tracts held by the Tiwana and Sy61 families, while the south was 

dependent on and on the west ran the river Indus* 

The Jaakdnis being now without rivals, forthwith began to quarrel 

amongst themselves. Baloch Kh^ was killed by Gwhkori 

aod J.8 ty W8.oa Khda, wL 

dered by a Mandram. Fatteh Khfin had a son Hayfit Khan but he 

was incarcerated, wh^en quite a boy, in the fort of Mankera, and for a 

few years Hassan Khan LashkarAui, Fatteh KhiLn's waz€r held the 

reins of power. Haj,4t Kh4n escaped from confinLer iAd^^ 
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TTftagg.n Khan, took his father’s place. But the day of adversity came 
to him also, with its accustomed regularity. The SargAnis rebelled, 
and led by Goli Khdn, took the fort of Mankera, putting Hayat Kh6n 
their chief to the sword, in Hijri 1204, A. D, 1787. They were, how- 
ever, almost immediately afterwards defeated by H ay&t Kh4n’s brother, 
Muhammad Kh4n, who thereupon assumed the government. He was 
the last of the JaskSni rulers. After a very few years of power he 
was ousted by a descendant of Nfir Muhammad Sirai, named Abdnl 
Nabi, who obtained a nanad from the Khor4s^ vnler of the day, 
Taimur Sh^. Muhammad Kh4n then retired to a village in the 
Hangar ildqa, trans-Indus, now in Dera Ghdzi Kh6n, where his 
g^rsiiidsoii Imdiin Ssikhah. Kli^n End otliers of tlio family still lead an 
obscure life. 

Gh4zi Kh4n was the title always assumed by the Mirrfini Balooh 
who ruled at Dera Ghdzi Kh^Ln. Similarly Ismail Kh^ was a title 
assumed by the Hot ruler at Dera Ismail Kh4n but it was alternately 
varied by that of rbrahfra Kh4n, and in like manner when Kamdl 
Eh4n took possession of part of the Sindh S^,gar Dod.b be transmitted 
that name to his successors as their title. 

The influence of the Mirrinia lasted long after their nominal rule h^ 
ceased. With the Quraish of Kahror Ldl lad and the Ghdzi Khdn a 
fonr sons came a miscellaneous liody of imnngrants— -ba.yyid, Balooh, 
Jdt and other adventurers. Land was practically unlimited in extent, 
a virgin soil, open to appropriation by the new-comers at will. To 
them it was accordingly apportioned by their leaders, in lar^ lota 
within whose limits it was in the power, as it was also to the interest 
of each grantee to do all that he could in the way of agricultural 
improvement. This class have always retained their lordship of the 
razors. They have always maintained a tangible superionty, and 
were therefore recognised as owners of landed righto superior to all 
other proprietors.* 

MiBSADi, a caste of Muhammadans, Parydbi Dicty., p. 753. 


Misgab, see 'Jhathera. 

Mishwani, a tribe of Pathdns, who also return themselves as Sayyids, aa 
they are descended from a Sayyid father by a Kdkar woman. 
are affiliated to the Kdkars in Hazdra, but a few of them crossed the 
Indus with the Utm4nzai, to whom they were attached as retainers, and 
tbey now occupy t]i6 nortli-Bast End of tlio GEndgErb rEngo^ Ebout 
Srikot. 

IMishwani. a Patbdn tribe, allied to tbe Kdkars being deseeded from a 
Sayyid, Mishwdni, one of tbe four sons of Muhammad-i'-Gfsu-Daraz, or 
' Muhammad of the long locks/ by a K^ikar woman. She was a daugh- 
ter or grand-daughter of Kdkar and her husband was adopted by 
Danai, K^kar's father. Other Sayyids however do nob intermarry with 


* Among the miscellaneous dues levied from the landowners in this part of the 
SAsarDoAbwasone-peculiar to that tract. This was the imposed by Kamal Kiin, 
because the clasp (Ulcs of a lady friend’s bracelet had beeu stolen. The ^eft was made the 
pretext for the exaction, just as a birth, death or marriage ui the ruimg family wa3 made 
a pretext for imposing extra burdens on the tax-payer in other parts of the country. 
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tlie Mistwfirii. They are found in Hazfira, a few of the clan having 
crossed the Indus with the Utm^nzai, to whom they ,were attached as 
retainer’s, and they now occupy the eastern end of the Gandg^h range, 
about Srikot. Said Sharif of that place is their chief. 
sturdy, industrious, well behaved and more honest and truthful than 
most of the tribes in Hazara, and Abbott described them as * one of the 
bravest races in the world/* 

Mise, fern. -anI A title borne by Brahmans, especially by two Brahman 
families in Jhelum who held high positions in Sikh times.t 


Mitha, a branch of the Ohauba Brahmans, confined to the B^wal nizdmat% 
ofN^bha. They have the same gotras as other Brahmans but are 
divided, like the Gaurs, into 86 sdsansj including — 


1. Eajaxir. 

2. Pandi. 

3. Sunghan. 

4. ‘Gadur. 

5. Sannsatya. 

6. Sunian. 

7. Koina. 

8. Sarohne. 

9. Ajme. 

10. Agnaya. 


11. Batha. 

12. Saniar. 

13. BirkiLman. 

14. Panware. 

15. Misser. 

16. Kanjrey. 
17- Bharamde. 

18. Phakre. 

19. MitMa. 

20. Nasware. 


21. Sahana. 

22. Basanyu. 

23. Kaskiya. 

24. Ganar. 

25. Vyas. 

26. Jaintiya. 

27. Mathriya. 

28. Jain Satye, 

29. Pachnrey. 


They only avoid their own sdsan in marriage. The Mithas are gener- 
ally jparohits of the Mahd,jans, Ahirs and 3&ts but they also take service. 

The Chaurdisi Brahmans of B^wal nimmat also call themselves Gaurs, 
but though they are allowed to drink or smoke from a Gaur’s hands, no 
Gaur will take water or a huqqa from them. Their origin is thus de- 
scribed : — ^When Rajd Jamnajai summoned the Gaurs, from Bengal, an 
erudite rishi Katayan by name, accompanied them and was chosen, as 
the most learned of the company, to take the r61e of Brahman on the 
occasion of a yuga or sacrifice. To sustain this part the rishi had to 
wear a mask of four faces, whence his descendants are called Chaurdsi, 
or the four-faced (from Sanskr. rises, face). They subsequently dissent- 
ed from the Gaurs on the question of dahhshina (money given as alms), 
but it is not known why they are inferior to them, though their 
numerical inferiority may account for it. Another group of Brahmans 
in B^wal is the Harid.na, with whom the Gaurs also decline to drink or 
smoke. They are cultivators, a fact which may explain their inferi- 
ority. They too are mainly found in Jaipur, Alwar and Bhartpur. 


Mithb, an Ar^in clan (agricultural) found in. Montgomery. 

Mitbi, a small tribe found in the Paharpur ildqa of Dera Ismail Khd.n. 
They only number some 300 men. 

Mitru, a clan of J^t status which holds a small circle of villages "north of 
Mailsi in Multdn. It claims Bhatti origin, its eponym having come 
from Bikaner 200 years ago. 

Mochanx, a J^t clan (agricultural) found iu Multfin. 


Moohab, Mochttar, a 3dt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 


* Hazara Gazetteer ^ 1907, pp. 27*8. 
t Jheluin Gazetteer, pp. 118-9. 

t Ther« is also a (Maudolia) of the Dube Gaur Brahmans in Bawal, 
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Mochi, fern. -an. (1) a blacksmith in the valley below Ohitrdl and in the 
Gilgit and Indus valleys: see Ohitr^li; (2) in the rest of these 
Provinces the word Mochi is properly the name of an occupation, and 
signifies the worker in tanned leather as distinguished from the tanner. 
The Mochi not only makes leather articles, but he alone grains leather 
and gives it a surface colour or stain, as distinguished from a colour 
dyed throughout. In the east of the Punjab the name is usually 
applied only to the more skilled workmen of the towns. In the west, 
however, it is simply used to designate a Musalm^u Ohamar ; and the 
Mochi there is what the Ohamar is in the east and belongs to the same 
caste, though his change of religion improves, though only slightly, his 
social position. He does not ordinarily weave, though in Hoshidrpur* 
the majority of the Moohis are said to be weavers, and he is not 
admitted to religious or social communion by the other Musalmd^ns. 
In the west of the Punjab, however, the Ohamar or Mochi no longer 
occupies that important position as an agricultural labourer that he 
does in the east. In the west he is merely a tanner and leather- 
worker, and his numbers are proportionally less than when a large part 
of the field work is done by him. Moreover he no longer x^enders 
menial service ; and it may be that his improved social position is 

S artly due to this fact. Mr. Christie, indeed, said that so soon as a 
hamdr, whether Hindu or MusahmiiU, abandons menial offices and 
confines himself to working in leather, he rises in the social scale and 
. assumes the more respectable name of Mocbi. The Mochi is proverbi- 
ally unpunctual in rendering service and there is a saying, The 
Mochfs to-morrow never cornea.*^ 

Synonyms, strictly speaking, there are none. Kafshdoz means 
boot-sewer and sarrdj, shairdj^ sirdz or shirdz means saddler. In 
Lndhidna the Muhammadan Mochi is staled Shaikh and deals in 
. cloth as well as weaves. Indeed the principal occupation of the caste 
is weaving so that the Mocbi-Julahas are spoken of as if they were 
almost one and the same caste. But the Mochis intermarry, disregard- 
ing the goij just like ordinary Muhammadans, and are said not to 
intermarry with the Julihas or any other caste. The principal gota 
in Ludhiana are the— 

Jahhrah. 

Baro. Jhalli. Mahm^n. 

Bisw^n. KauldMr. Eatanpal Bhatti. 

ChoMn. Khilar. SMhmi»r. 

Jabar- Kilry and Bangay. Sindhu. 

In B^wal the Hindu Mochis claim to be of the Kachhw^hi) got, i. e., 
they assert a K§jput origin, and despise the Oham^rs and Kbatiks. 
Another got is Ohauhdn, In Ndbha the Hindu Mochis are said to 
' affect Devi, Bhairon and other Hindu gods. Hospitality must be shown 
to any member of the community, who is on a journey, under penalty 
of excommunication. The caste has a system of chaudhris like other 
artizan castes. 

Another Mochi ofE-shoot is the Bhangav, which lives by weaving, and 
has ceased to intermarry with the Mochfs. It appears to be confined to 
Kapurthala. ^ 

♦ In Jullundur the Mochis are said to make boots, while the aarcy makes saddles, efco. 
But in Hoshiifcrpur the converse is reported to be the case. 
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TjfciougTi most of them are Muhammadans, Hindu Mochis are found 
in the south-east of the Punjab, where they make boxes, saddles, etc., 
of leather, but not shoes. Muhammadan Mochis have no such pre- 
judice. They include the Shirdizi sub-caste, who eat and smoke, but do 
not intermarry, with other Mochis, and whose original occupation was 
harness- making, though now-a-days, either group follows the other^s 
occupation. Still as the Shiraz observe the Muhammadan law, other 
Muhammadans will eat, smoke and associate with them. 

The Shir^zi sections are : 

Bahota. 

Ghaki. 

Mahil, 

The Brain is named after the caste from which it sprang. The others 
are said to be eponymous. 

In Bdwal the Muhammadan Mochis claim descent from Shaikh 
Nathbir, a Hindu Rajput of Jaisalmir who embraced Isldim, and at 
whose shrine in Guzerdt they perform twice a year. Their 

sections in Nd.bha are :-r- 


Kain. 

Sadr^ha. 


Balu. 
Bangarh. 
Ohandhar. 
Gif. ■ 


Galhot. 

K-uler, 

Malian. 

Nagah. 


Rattii. 

Sapran. 

Sardheb. 

SUmman* 


In Kapurthala the (Muhammadan) Mochi 


Banjra Jat, 
Bhatti Rijput. 

Jit. 

Ohandhar. 

Darydh. 

Bhaliwil. 

Ganere. 

Gil. 

Harar. 


Jal. 

Kainkar. 
Baler Jit. 
Kanthi. ' 
Khang Jit, 
Khokhar. 



sections are said to be 

Mahris. 

Motle. 

Salam. 

Sisan Jit. 
Shabhmir ? Sinh. 
Soni Khatrf. 
S^inan Moohi, 

Tur. 


Before commencing work Mukammadan Mochis invoke Hazrats Salih 
and Mfr, whose tombs are said to still exist in Arabia, and every six 
months they distribute sweets to the poor in their names. In Dera 
Gh4zi KhSn the Mochi is addressed as Mm which has almost become 
a professional title. 

The Chamrang, or dyers of skins, have 14 sections. 

lirib® classed as M% in 1881 (4,767 souls) and found in Dera Ghfizi 


Bddior Bfizigar in Ehushfib, in the Shfihpur 

Moqhal, see Mughal. 

MoHAt, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Muit4n and Montgomery. 

fisherman in Sindhi and to be synonymous with 
^ Mohdnas are merely an occupational group of the Jhabels 

1“ Bera Gh& -R-Ln the Muhina 
gota the title of Mir Bahir prefixed to his name. 

Mohana, an Arafij clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
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Mohae, (1) a Matammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery : 
(2) a Dogar clan (agricultural) four.d in Amritsar, 

Mohmand, Mahmand.— a branch of the Grhoria Khel Path^ns. They are 
divided into the lower or Plain Mohmand and the upper or Bar 
Mohmand. The former occupy the south-west corner of the Peshawar 
District, south of the B^ra river, and are divided into 5 main sections, 
the Maydirzai, Musazai, Dawezai, Matanni and Sarganni, Their 
headmen, in common with those of all the Ghoria Khel, are called arhdhy 
a title meaning master and conferred by the Mughal emperors. They 
are good and industrious cultivators, and peacefully disposed, except on 
the Afridi border. 

The Bar Mohmand separated from the Ghoria Khel early in the 
16th century, and crossing the Kdbul at Dakka, made themselves 
masters of the hill country to the north of that river as far up as 
L^lpura and west of the Doaba, driving its inhabitants into Kafirist&n. 
They then re-crossed the Kdbul river and possessed themselves of 
the country between its south bank and the west of the Afridi hills to 
the north of the Khaifaar pass. 

Organization. 

The Mohmands proper are composed of four great divisions » 

I. Tarakzai, including the Isa Khel and Burh^n Khel, who 
are collectively called Pandid.li Mohmands. 

n, Halimzai. 

III. Khwaezai. 

IV. Baezax. 

There are besides the above certain affiliated clans 

(1) . Dawezai ... ... \ Divided into kuchi or nomad 

(2) . Utmanzai ... ... J and udredunkai or settled, 

(3) . Kukkozai. 

The kuchi Dawezai are considered Akhnndz^das and never robbed. 
The status of the Dawezai is expressed by the story that they are 
descended from Dawai, the second wife of Mohmand. 

The Mohmand tribal constitution is more aristocratic than is the 
case of the tribes of the Sufed Koh and Tir^Lh, and the power of the 
Khdns is well developed. 

The Khd.ns of the Tarakzai, Halimzai, Dawezai and Utmanzai belong 
to the Morcha Kor of the Tarakzai. Malik Morcha settled at L^lpur^ 
where a few grass grown mounds near Srikn zidrat mark the site of the 
ancestral home. Malik Morcha was blessed by Murzad Wali BAba 
(see p. 127) for rescuing one of his maid-servants and the Kh^nship con- 
ferred on him. His seventh descendant had two wives, Jahd.ua. a 
Morcha Khel by birth, and Araba, a Khawaezai. The sons of the 
former, Jahdnai Kor, however never held the Khdnship, which devolved 
on the Arabai Kor, which is the Kbdn Khel, but a Ndib Khd, here* 
ditary deputies of the Khdns, sprang from the Jahdnai. The rule of 
succession is that one of the Arabai Kor appointed to Ute Kh^shi^. 
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Mdhmomd history. 


The proper Khans of the Baezai are the Khdns of Goshta* the actual 
chieftainship lying with the choice and accord of the tribe. This 
family has the custom of chunddvand, in some form, for the KhSnship 
was divided between the sons of two different wives, those of a third 
wife receiving no share (at least in the Kh^nship). A family of the Isa 
Khel claims the title of KhAu, as being the sarishtawdl of the Tarakzai. 


History. 

In 1586 A. D. the Mohmands and other tribes of the Ghoria Khel in 
the neighbourhood of Peshd.war, having made Jal^a the Roshania their 
leader, revolted against the Mughals and invested the fort of Bagr^m 
(PeshSwar) killiag Sayyid Hamid the faujddr when he sallied forth 
against them. 

The Tarakzai clan and its chiefs played a considerable part in the 
history of the frontier in the Abd^li period. Zain Kh6n, its chief, was 
sipdh-sdldr and a great noble at the court of Ahmad Shdh. After the 
conquest of Dehli by that monarch he held the Snbahddrship of 
Sirhind. His grandson Arsal^n Kh^n was also chief, but he rebelled 
against Taimfir Shd,h and succeeded in gaining over the Afridis and 
other Afghan tribes. With their aid he returned to Dhdka, which ha 
had abandoned, and closed the Khaibar to Taimur Shdh’s forces, 
levying toll on caravans on his own account. But he was induced 
to go to the Durrdni court under a safe-conduct and was there 
imprisoned and eventually tied to the fore-feet of an elephant and 
crushed to death, in 1792. 

The Mohmands have always been distracted by internal feuds. The 
Baezai under Dlnddr Kh^in were at fend with the Tarakzai under 
Arsaldn Khdn, each having slain the other’s father. 


Non-Mohmand Muhammadans. 

Besides the Mohmands, the sole owners of the soil, every villao-e 
contains some families of carpenters, blacksmiths, weavers, barbers 
potters j and in the larger villages live Par^chas, a class of Muhammadan 
traders, who are probably descendants of converts from Hinduism. In 
addition there is a fluctuating population of agricultural labourers and 
tenants of the soil belonging to miscellaneous races who cultivate on the 
rmta,yer system, paymg from two-fifths to one-half of the produce to 
the landowners. 


The ^atmen of Lfilpura, etc., are a peculiar race, keeping much to 
themselves and interaariymg only in their class. Their generic name 

a tradition that they came originally from 
B%li Nil^b on tlie Indus, below Afctock. ^ ^ 

Hindus in the Mohmand covmtry. 

The larger villages contain from ■ 1 to 50 famiHes of Hindus, who 
gain their living as bankers, accountants to the Kh^ns, grain-dealers 


* Goshta or Gwashta has a little history of its own There a t " 

eaymg that ‘ there are valiant youths in Gwashta ’ Its tenitorv is^ 
the descendants of Shaikh Ahmad, the Hazrat-i-Sirhindi owned by 

conferred upon them by Taim^ ShAh or his sL SWh & Sr^^aeif disS 
recompense for the territory of Sirhind of which AhmaA Rhih j S? 

when he invaded India in i7S6. ^nmaa ensn Abdili had deprived them 
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grocers, pawn-brokers, goldsmitbs and cloth, merchants. They are not 
permitted to ride and have to wear a distinctive dress (trousers striped 
vertically with red); Idolatry is sternly forbidden. The Hindus have 
^o;^ed many Afghdiu customs, e.g., the blood-feud is not uncommon. 
Hmdu women are sold in marriage, and widows always remarry. 

Tenures. 

The oustona of vesh has entirely ceased. Bach family possesses its 
hereditary piece of land, which it can sell or mortgage at will and 
snch contracts are scrupulously respected. 

Position of women. 

Some sections, especially the Burhdn Khel and the Tarakzai, are 
in a traffic in women, who are kidnapped in SwSt, Boner and 
Bajonr and passed on by the Utman Khel to the Mr>hTna.ndg who in 
turn sell them to the Adam Khel Afridis and the Orakzai. The 
mvillcihs oppose the nniversal custom of the barter and sale of women. 

Dress and Arms. 

Blue is the favourite colour for turbans and shirts, as among the 
Yusafzais. Blue is never worn by Afridis and Shinwdris, The long 
Afghdin knife, the usual weapon of the Afridis, Shinwdris and G-hilzais, 
is rarely used by the Yusafzais and Mohmands who prefer the sword. 

Language. 

The Mohmand Pashto differs as much from the broad speech of the 
Afridis as it does from the singing intonation of the Shinwdiis, and 
approaches closely to the dialects of K^bul, using fewer words of 
clearly. Punjabi origin. 

Zidrats and shrines in the Mohmand country. 

The chief zidrats and shrines of the Mohmands are z—The sidrat of 
MurzadwaJi B^ba at Dtoish Kul, well known in North-Eastern 
AfghSDistd,n. The saint who is buried there hved ab*ut 260 or 2«50 
years ago at Kam L^ilpura (a small village 2 miles below LMpnra) ; 
his body was moved to Danish Kul by his descendants, who enjoy 
great respect and gifts of maxiy lands in Gandao, among the Safis, at 
Iidlpura and in Bajaur. As his name implies, he was recognized as a 
Wali upon his birth, and the legend goes that his mother, when 
pregnant, having gone one day to pick gurgurra berries, the boughs 
gently bent down of themselves to be plucked, as she passed from tree 
to tree, — a tribute to the virtue of her child. Who his ancestors 
were is unknown, but he is held in deep veneration, for ever since he 
lived there, Kam LAlpura has possessed the privilege of sanctuary ; 
its limits extend from the yellow ravine that lies between Kam £41pura 
and Lalpura to the zidrat of Mazub Bdba near Palosi. Murderers and 
outlaws live secure in the protection of Murzadwali B&ba; and in a 
case which I saw myself, a man of LSlpura, who was literally the 
avenger of blood, stopped in the pursuit of his enemy as soon as the 
latter had crossed the boundary of Kam L&lpura. Pilgrims from 
distances visit the grave at Danish Kul aaad bring from the tomb 
handfuls of earth or pebbles, considering them powerful charms a^d 
remedies for all kinds of ailments. 
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Next in degree is the zia/rat of Mazub Bdba, by tnbe a Kokl^zai 
from HazamaOj and a mwid or disciple of Murzadvrali, by whoee 
reflected light he shines. His grave is situated about 3 miles below 
Parchao, on the left bank of the KSbul river, and is a walled enclosure 
covered witli flags and votive offerings. The descendants Mazub 
B^ba hold the villages of Eeina and Parchao as a gift from ^he 
Mohmands. Both they and the descendants of Murzadwali collect 
offerings from the tribes, generally two or three seers of grain from 
every plough at harvest^ and have partitioned off the clans among 
themselves, a clan or part of a clan being allotted to each family of 
Mi^ns for their support. Minor zidTCbts are innumerable , wherever 
fakirs or Mid,ns have died, or a deed of peculiar atrocity has invesced 
the victim with the sympathy of the people, a flag is erected and a 
line of stones is ranged facing west, for the traveller to pray . 

There is also the Srikn ziarat at Lalpura. 

On the very summit of Ilazai and of Tamara are two of those curious 
nameless believed to be the resting-places of brothers; other 

brothers are said to lie buried on the Ohingai hill near Ab'azai, at 
Panjpir in Yusafzai, and on the Hasan Abddl hill. According to 
another version these brothers are the children of B^ba Wali at 
Kandabdir ; doubtless in these isolated shrines on inaccessible hill-tops 
we fi.nd relics of some former creed which has been adapted to the 
popular ziarat worship of modern Mnhammadans. 

There is no colony of Sajyids in the Mohmand country ; but descend- 
ants of the welbknown Mid,ns of Papin in the Sufed Koh are settled 
at Ohaknewar and Smutae near Lalpura. 

Balots KhSn (of Lalpura), one of the Khdius, is believed to have 
struck water out of a rock with his staff on the hill near Tora Tigga, 
where an old well (Buddhist most likely) is known as Balots Khd,n^s 
Tcuhai. 

The Karmu-nmasi sept of the Sangu Khel are hereditary guardians 
of the shinhai, a brass kettle-drum said to be only beaten on grave 
occasions. It is also an oracle, being consulted before a foray, when 
it sounds of itself if the r^id is to be successful. 

Moman, a true believer, orthodox Muhammadan, a Muhammadan 

weaver. Panjabi Dicty,^ p. 758. 

Momi> a Hindu Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. See 
next. 

Momyx, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, See foregoing. 

Mon.— -A ll over Laddkb are to be found vestiges of old forts, which are 
commonly attributed by the natives to the time of the ‘ Mon ^ raj or 

government. This same word mon is. Sir James Lyall believed, 
used by the Bhots or Tibetans as a general name for the Hindu races 
in Knlu or elsewhere, and the ^ Mon raj ’ is generally understood to 
have come from the south : but this is only matter of an obscure 
tradition^ picked up from one or two Tibetans, and if there is any 
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foandation of truth in it, it dates back to remote antiquity * The first 
occasion within historic times on which Ladakh became in any degree 
politically dependent on India would appear to be in A.D, 168'^88, 
when, in return for aid given against an invasion of the Sokpd ,3 or 
Kalmach Tartars, a small tribute began to be paid to the governor 
of Kashmir as representative of the emperor of Delhi, but a similar 
tribute seems to have been paid at the same time to the government of 
Lhasa,t I may mention here that there are traditions in L^hul which 
show that this invasion of the Sokpas extended thereto* Some curious 
subterranean tombs, with rough masonry walls, which are occasionally 
uncovered by the slip or the break of the ground, are sometimes 
attributed by the Ldhulis to these Tartars.” (LyalFs K^ngra S.* R., 
§ 128). 

Monan, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Mon-BA, -pa, ^the people that do not know,^{ i.e. Hindus. But see Mou. 

MoNp, a clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Mo^tdah, a clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Mond£, a clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Mon£, an ascetic, lit. silent. — Panjabi Dicty,^ p* 758. 

Monnae (apparently obs.), a class of people who used to manufacture an 
inferior kind of salt : i.e. Ltingar.— Piety., p, 759. 

Mo^jth, a clan (agricultural) found in Multd>n. 

Mob, a Jat tribe or got which holds a village in tahsil Sangrdr, in Jind. 
It reverences the peacock because the mother of its ancestor who was 
born in a jangal died on giving birth to him and the child was 
protected from a snake by a peacock* It is also said to be connected 
with the Khichar got. It affects Mahadeva (Shivji) and in Karndl 
refuses to burn the wood of the cotton plant. 

Moran, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Morare, a Jat clan found in Ludhiana. At weddings it cuts the palah 
tree instead of the and then observes the playing with twigs. 

It worships Sultan Sakhi Sarwar. After the marriage a rot or large 
loaf is cooked, and a piece given first to a Bbardi. The rot is then 
distributed among the brotherhood. 

Mo^ar, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Mote, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


* There is a legend current among the common people of Kingya which may have some 
connection with this Tibetan tradition. It is to the effect that a from the south, named 
Aman or M^n, led an army all through Northern India and the adjacent countries seeking 
for a power which would oppose him in the field, and finding none, at length he reached 
the lake in Tibet at the source of the Sutlej, now called M^n Talai or M.An Sarowar/* and 
in pride and exasperation, threatened heaven with his sword, whereupon he and his whole 
army were overwhelmed in a snow storm and perished. The name suggests a possible con- 
nection with the Munda of the central hills of India and the Mon Khmer : sea J. R. A* S, 
1908, p. 1130. 

t Moorcroft mentions that the Gi^lpo at the same time became a Muhammadsm, his son 
recanted, but continued to pay the tribute to the Mughal emperor. Change of faith seems 
to have been easier in those days : the wife of the GiAlpo, of Moorcroft^s time, was by birth 
a Muhammadan princess. 

If, A doubtful trans, : see Gazetteer^ n» 1883-4, p. 120. 
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MothAj a Jat olan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

MottaHj a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Motyb, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar- 

Mbai, a man of tie Gliul^in olas$ in Peshawar. 

Mbichh, a fabulous race of men, said to have been employed by the mowdnia 
to build the ancient buildings in cut-stone found in Kullu. See under 
Mdiwi. 

Mugal, Mughal, fern. -ANf ; (1 ) The Mughals proper or Mongols, for the two 

words are only different forms of the same name, probably either entered 
the Punjab with B^bur, or were attracted thither under the dynasty of 
his descendants. They are probably to be found in greatest number in 
the neighbourhood of Delhi, the capital of that dynasty ; and Sir Denzil 
Ibbefcson believed that the great majority of those who returned them- 
selves as Mughals in the Eastern Punjab really belong to that race. 
They are also numerous in the Rawalpindi division and on the upper 
frontier, along the route of the Mughal armies, and where they find 
a more kindred people than in the great Punjab plains. But as will 
be presently explained, the number of true Mughals in these parts is 
certainly much smaller than would appear from our Ogures. The 
Mughals of Gujrdit are described by Mr. Monckton as an unhappy race. 
Puffed up vvith pride of birth, they account themselves above 
all other classes except Sayyids, and even among themselves each 
house reckons itself higher than its neighbour. Among the clans, 
though of high descent, they are now at a discount. Those that might 
be admitted their equals, such as Chibs or Gakkhars, despise them ; 
while to lower classes they themselves will not stoop ; and the con- 
sequence is that social relations are sometimes at a dead-lock.^^ The 
description applies with equal truth to the Mughals of the Delhi ter- 
ritory, Even on the frontier the Mughals do not bear a good name. 
f^The Mughals tyrannize over the cultivator, and the cultivator over 
the earth ; and again ; Trust not the MughaFs letters. Of the 
Mughals, first letters, then armies.^^ 

The Mughals are distributed very widely over these Provinces ; but 
are, excepting Delhi, most numerous in the western Districts, and more 
especially in Rdiwalpiodi, Jhelum, and Hazara. It is certain that a 
very large number of these men are not Mughals at all. Some, pro- 
bably a considerable number of them, belong to agricultural tribes 
locally known by tribal names, such as Gakkhars, Sattis, Ghebas, and 
the like, who have set up an almost certainly groundless claim to 
Mughal origin.^ Many of these have already been noticed. But more 
than this there is a tendency, apparently confined to Delhi, the Rawal- 
pindi division and Peshawar for men of low caste to call themselves 
Mughals just as throughout the Provinces they call themselves Shaikhs. 
Colonel ^/V^ace was of opinion that recent converts to Muhammadanism 
often take the title of Mughal. Of the true Mughal tribes, only the 
Ohughatta and the BarldiS seem to be numerously represented in the 
Punjab. Men so returned are probably true Mughals. 

One of the mysteries of Punjab ethnology is the question, ^ what has 
become of all the Mughal hordes which entered India long before 
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the time of Bdbur?^ The author of the Tahaqdt-i-Ndsiri draws a 
lamentable picture of the ravages of ^ the dog-faced Mughals ' and the 
terror they inspired. 

Bernier however throws considerable light upon the significance of 
the term Mughal in the time of Aurangzeb- He describes them 
foreigners whose complexions are white, and who profess Mahomet^ 
anism ; such as Persians^ Turks, Arabs and TJsbeks. They generally 
used the bow.^ He points out that ^ the Great Mogol is a foreigner in 
Hindustd,n, and finds himself in an hostile country or nearly so ; a 
country containing hundreds of Gentiles to one Mogol, or even to one 
Mahometan. His armies are composed either of natives such as 
Magipores or Patans, or of genuine Mogols and of people who, though 
less esteemed, are called Mogols because white men, foreigners, and 
Mahometans. The court itself does not now consist, as originally, of 
real Mogols ; but is a medley of Ushecs, Persians, Arabs and lurks 
or descendants from all these people ; known, as said before, by the 
general appellation of Mogols. It should be added, however, that 
children of the third and fourth generation who have the brown 
complexion, and the languid manner of this country of their nativity, 
are held in much less respect than new comers, and are seldom invested 
with official situations : they consider themselves happy if permitted to 
serve as private soldiers in the infantry or cavalry /t (2) A clan 
(agricultural) found in ShShpur. (3) A dan (agricultural) found 
in Amritsar. 

Mugualkhbl, see under Wazir. 

Mughlote, Moqhlotb, a cognate branch of the Trakhane dynasty of Gilgit, 
descended in the male line from a family whose names bear the suffix 
-tham, to which belong the Thams or rulers of Nagar who in the pros- 
perous days of Shin rule were feudatories of the Hao of Gilgit, and 
who, after that dynasty had been supplanted of the Trakhane, trans- 
ferred their allegiance to it. Tradition says that they obtained Nilt 
and several other villages as dowries with the daughters of the 
Trakhane whom they espoused. 

MuhajaeIn. — The faithful who accompanied Muhammad in his hijrah or 
flight from Mecca were called Muh^jarin or the fugitives or emi- 
grants,” and their descendants still retain the title. In the Kamdl Dis- 
trict 8,560 persons so returned themselves in 1881, and are doubtlsse the 
men of P^nipat. 

Muhala, Muhaepra, a chief headman , — Panjabi Dicty., p. 763. 

Muhammadkhel, (!) an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur j (2) see under 
Isperka ; and (3) under Orakzai. 

Muhammadzai, Mohamandzat or Mamanzai, a Path^n tribe which holds 
Hashtnagar, a strip of territory some 13 miles broad running down the 
left bank of the Sw^t river from our border to Naushahra. Descended 
through Muhammad, Mohmand or Md.man, one of the sons of Zamand, 
from Kharshabun, it is divided into eight sections, the Oh^rsadda, 
Prdng, Bazzar, Sherpao, Tangi {with its Barazai and Nasratzai sub- 

* Travels, Constable’s Edn., 1891, p. 98. I am indebted for this and the following 
reference to Br. J, HoroYitz, 
t Itid, p. 209. 
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sections), Tarangzai, tTmarzai and UtniAnzai. With them are a 

few descendants of Muhammad’s brothers, from one of whom, Kheshgi, 
one of their principal villages is named. 

Muhaua, see MohAna. 

Mtihiai..— A sub-section of the Sdrsufc Brahmans said to be so named from 
the seven m4Mm or clans of which they consist. They are almost 
confined to the snb-montane Salt Range tract. They sa,y that certain 
of their ancestors rose to high position under the Mughals, since when 
they have abandoned all performance of priestly functions or claim to 
asa^cerdotal character, and cultivate land, but especially take service 
in the army or as clerks. They ob]ect to te called Brahmans, as the 
enlistment of Brahmans is said to be forbidden army. This is 

their own account ; but in Hazdra proper the Muhins perfoim pnestly 
fnnotions and receive alms and oblations last like other Brahmans. 
Another story derives their name from a place called Mava, now 
deserfeed.^ ^ 

The Muhidl are progressive community and a Muhiyal Gazette is 
published at Kala in Jheium. They appear to have no historical re- 
cords, but possess a number of kabits, of some historical interest. ^ A 
lengthy nncritioal acoountf of the community gives the following 
particulars, t of tbe Muhid,! clans: — 

Clan, Qotra, Origin^ 


1 . 


2 . 

S. 

4. 

5 . 

6 . 
7. 


> Bliardwdj ... f 


Datt , 

' Bliardwdj 
Vaid ...) 

Chhibbar. . . Bbargav 
Bdli ... Parasher 

Mohan ... Kashap. 

Lan ... Bashist 

Bbimwal ... Koshal.§ 

This work describes 
raj-rishis or rishis 
hrahm-risMs who lead 


Descended from Drona Ach^rya, military tutor to 
the Pdndavas, and son of Bhardwd}. Fromms 
other son Dhanwantar are sprung the Vaid. 
Descended from Parasu R4ma. 

, Descended from Parasher through Balmik. 


the above-mentioned ancestors of the clans as 
of temporal power, as opposed to the 

a secluded life. It goes on to say that the 

Punjab, extending beyond the oonBnes of Perfhdwar, was ruled by 
Brahman and Kshatriya Rajds, while all the hilly tract from the Indus 
to the Siwdlik was in possession of the Ghakkars — who are, as usual, 
mistaken for the Khokkars. Prom these Brahman rulers the Muhidls 
are believed to be descended, and it is not impossible that the Brahman 
dynasty of Edbul sprang from a class of secular Brahmans from which 
the Muhidils may be descended. It is also suggested that the name 
Muhidl is derived from mahiy * land, ' so that it means ' land-holder ^ ; 
and a connection is claimed with the Bhunhar or Bhuraihdirll community 
of Bihar and the United Provinces on the somewhat slender ground 
that they, like the Chhibbars, claim descent from Parasu BAma. 

^ Mava suggests that the name was Man, for the conjectural meaning of which see 

under Mawi. ^ m -r. -.i 

f The Sistory of the Mnhiyals, the militant Brahman race^of India, hy P. T, Russell Stracey, 
Lahore, 1 911, which contains a number of the hahtts. They are under publication in the 
Punjab Hist >Tical Society’s Journal in a complete form. 

± In addition to those given at pp. 121—2 of Vol. II, 

I From whom the Koshal Des is said to take its name— but the situation of the Koshal 
Des is not described. 

j| Meaning ‘ land-owner/ The clan name Bhibhdl or Bhimw41 may^ of course, have a 
sixnilar meaning. 
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The Muhidl have several customs wtioh are in harmony with their 
secular professions. To each clan are or should be attached a parohit 
or family priest, a that or bard, and a mirdsi or genealogist. Before 
attaining the age, which varies in the different clans but is generally 
5 years, at which the sacred thread is donned, a Muhidl boy wears a 
long strong thread of black wool, called the MuhidPs which 

loosely encircles his neck, is passed down touching his stomach and 
than tied round his loins. This thread is renewed half-yearly on the 
naurdtra ashtami* Some families mark the boy's forehead with blood 
drawn from his right arm with a razor when he dons the sacred 
thread. The next ceremony in his life is that of the mun4<^n or jhan4% 
when his head is shaved, generally in his 5th year also, A male lamb 
with a jet black head and spotlessly white body is taken to a tree 

(prosopis spicigera)^ under whose shade all the boy’s relatives congre- 
gate. He is then seated in bridal array on an inverted basket with a 
lamp lit under it and surrounded by earthen pots. The lamb’s head 'is 
next rubbed with curds and washed with water. Its ear is slightly 
punctured and the boy’s forehead marked with the blood. His head 
is then shaved and descending from the basket he jumps on the pots, 
breaking them in pieces. His parents are felicitated, the women sing 
songs and the party breaks up. The lamb is eventually eaten sacra- 
mentally, only Muhi^ls being permitted to share it, but the women are 
bound to taste its flesh even though they are strict vegetarians. Some 
families substitute a lamb made of sweet-stuff for the living animal, 
and indeed the rites vary in detail in the different clans. 

The origins assigned to the clan-names are curious. Datt is with 
some probability said to mean ^ generous, Others see in it a corrup- 
tion of Aditya, 'Law-giver,’ and some hold that it means ' given or 
bestowed in adoption’ because a Kshatriya Rdjdi adopted a Brahman 
lad. The kabits actually declare that the Dait were once in Arabia 
the partizans of Hasan and Husain and that Rahib,t a Datt- warrior, 
defended the survivors at Kerbela until he was compelled to retire with 
the remnant of his band to India, through Persia and Kandahar. The 
habits also encourage the belief that after the war of the Mahd- 
bbdrala, Drona Ach^rya’s son Asthuth^ma settled in Arabia with a 
large following, his descendants being called by his name and also 
Asthutha. They returned to the Punjab by a circuitous and obviously 
mythical route. But whatever the truth as to the Datts^ connection 
with Arabia may be, they were certainly called Path^n, and in Bdibur’s 
time Rai Midh, a descendant of Eai Sidh, took possession of the 
Path^nkot territory and made his capital at Fanil.r, after defeating 
R^jd. Min, whence a section of the Datt was styled Min-gatai. But 
Bdbur despatched a force against the victors and they were almost 
annihilated in the battle at Pani^r, No Datt will drink water at or 


♦ Cf. Lakhdatta, the * giver of lakhs ' — a title of Sakhi Sarwar. 

t The ‘ Knower of God/ His name was Eai Sidh Datt, and he had seven sons, Sahus Eai, 
Harjas Eai, Sher Khan (sic). Earn Singh, Eai Pun, Dhoro and Puro. He lost all his sons 
in the conflict, and on his way back to the Punjab he met one Pir WHhum, a chess-player 
near Kankana (?Nandana) whose stake in the game was the loseFs head. The Pir 
invariably Won, but was often ready to accept the loser*s conversion to IsMm in lieu of his 
head. Eai Sidh Datt however won three heads from the Pir and when offered his head and 
those of his wife and son he forgave him the debt. lit. * learmg * (€N)d> is a term 

applied to a Christian monk or reduse. Lane’s Amlio IHctf* p. 1168^] 
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near Panidir or pass a night there to this day. Tradition says that the 
Datts chivalrously refused to surrender to Bdbur a girl who had taken 
refuge with them. They were, however, betrayed by a servant and 
few escaped massacre, but an illness of Bdbur^s son Hutndyun was 
ascribed to divine displeasure at their treatment and Bdbur sought out 
the survivors of the tribe. To one he assigned Kanjrur with 15 
villages* in the Shakargarh tahsil of Grurddspur and to another Zafar- 
wdl Dattdn in the JElaya tahsil of Sidlkot. Many Datt families in 
Gurddspur have the title of Khdn, and one section Qf the clan is still 
called Datt Alawal Khdn, indicating that it is descended from a Datt 
who bore the cognomen of Aldwal Khdn though he was not converted 
to Isldm. It was the boast of the Datts that they never paid revenue to 
any authority without being coerced by armed force. 

The Ohibbarst claim that their ancestor Narsingh Deo lived at Mathra, 
whence his descendants moved through Bbatinda to Bhatner. Later 
Mahdrdj, a Ohibbar, one of the sons of Rdjd Ddhar, established his 
power at Bhadarwdli or Bhadrawdri, the modern Bhurari or old Bhera, 
which lay on the Jhelum near Ahmadabad, The old garhi of the 
Chibbars is, however, said to be traceable in the area of Ohak Qdzi near 
new Bhera in Shdhpur. Tradition also declares that Rdjd Ddhar de- 
feated a Sultdo on the banks of the AmrdvatiJ across which river the 
beaten army fled ; and Ddhar’s victory was proclaimed at Gujrdt. 
Dahar^s other sons were Narain, who held the Sidlkot country, Bhawan, 
Jangu and Ohham, Later on Ga]ti, a descendant of Bhawan, held 
Bhera and his son Thar Pdl founded Thar Ohak in its territory. The 
ruins ^ of his fort are said to be still traceable. In the time of Bahlol 
Lodi it was held by Rajd Gautama who with his forces perished fight- 
ing with the Muhammadans. His son Bdba Pardga founded Karidla 
in the Ohakwdl tahsil of Jhelum. The Ohibhars of and around Bhera 
lead the lamb at the mun^an into the innermost room of the house, 
wash its head, place antinomy in its eyes and cloth it. It is then re- 
verenced, killed and eaten, the fragments being scrupulously collected 
and buried in the room. All this is done with the utmost secrecy, none 
but Chibbars being permitted even to witness the rites. The Chibbar 
played no inconsiderable part in the history of Sikhism* They claim 
to have once practised female infanticide. 

Mathra was also the earliest home of the B^lis, and their ancestor 
Tarlok N^th accompanied the princes Dhsropat and Shripat when 
exiled from that territory, together with an ancestor of the Bhimwdls* 
They took possession of the modern Katds in Jhelum nnd Tarlok Ndth’s 
shrine at Malot is still a resorb of Bdli pilgrims. He left four sons, and 
the descendants of one, Isar, are still known by that name in the 
Pothoh^r, but they include also the descendants of his brother Baman. 

The Vaids appear to claim descent from Rai Gorakh Rai, a courtier of 
Bai Pithora. On his death at the battle of Th^nesar his descendants 
sought refuge in the Simla hills, and one of them, Shiv Datt E^m, became 
a noble at the Jammu court. When Mai Deo of Jammu rescued many of 


* Including Viram, 

t OliMbbar appears to be more correct. 

4: Clearly the Ravi is meant. Dahar clearly drove the Sultin from the banks of the 
Pavi and followed up his victory as far west as Gujrdt. This Sultan cannot possibly have 
been Muhammad Q^sim, ^ ^ 
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US 


Tfmfir’s Hindu captives in 1382 tMs noble so distinguished himself 
that he obtained the dheri or fief of Sdmba with the title of Rai and his 
descendants rank as dheriddrsy but in the Sindh S^gar Dodb the 
Auwdna Vaids take that rank, though in the Punjab proper the Vaids 
of Samba are recognised as senior to the Auwana. 

The Lau clan is closely associated with Bajwdra, the old capital of 
what is now the Hoshiarpur District. Ballar Sain, son of Indar Sain 
Lau, aided Timur on his return march along the foot of the Siwaliks 
and acted as intermediary between him and the Hill chiefs. In return 
Timur granted him the fief of Bajw^ra but his descendants forfeited 
it for not assisting AurangzeVs forces against the Sikhs. Still the 
descendants of Sur Sain, a descendant of Ballar Sain, rank as dheriddrs 
of Bajwara. 

41^ 

The Bhimwdils claim descent from the Eajd. ITandana who held the 
fort of that name^ in the Find Dd,dan Khan tahsil of Jhelum. They 
were driven from Makhidla by the Janjuas, but tbey still have their 
crematorium there. 

The Mohans also found favour with Timur, who is said to have 
appointed one of them his Dfwdn, and during the reign of Sultdn 
Muhammad Khd/U two Mohans founded Dhankot on the Indus. Under 
Bdbur Harjas Rai Mohan became Diw^n and Muhammadan titles were 
bestowed on the clan, but they retained their faith. He made or 
allowed them to become masters of Mamdot, but Hum^yfin checked 
their progress. Nevertheless Sobha Rdm Thdkur rose to eminence at 
the Dmhi court and was able to restore all their lands to the Datts of 
Viram in Gurdd.spur when they had been dispossessed by the J^ts, The 
clan was, however, only just saved from extinction. Under Muham- 
mad Shah’s rule Jai R^m, the son of Diw^n S^dhu Ram Mohan, was 
half forced to embrace Isldim under the name of Thdkur Shdh, but the 
Mohans determined to rescue him. They challenged the emperor and 
he sent an army against [Mamdot. When it reached Dhankott the 
Mohans were called upon to submit, but they refused and defended 
Mamdot with success, until the emperor brought up a vast force and 
defeated them with great slaughter near Dhankot. For the second 
time the Mohans were nearly exterminated but, as on the former oc- 
casion, Th^kur Shah induced his father to remarry, and in commemo- 
ration of his exertions the Mohans give alms and distribute sweets at 
weddings and other festivals in the name of Jai Rdm or Khoja or Bah^ 
JanjMn as he was also called. On such occasions Mohan females also 
give away a lota and food in memory of Sobha Rdm Thdkur’s sur- 
render of his Datt bride to his father when the Mohans were once be- 
fore on the verge of extinction. 

The Mohans claim that they obtained a grant of Mamdot injdgir from 
Ala-nd-Din Khilji early in the 14th century. However this may be, 
the descendants of Phanan Rao are called dheriddrs from the dheri of 


* Its mins are said to bo still yisible near Bag4nw41a. 

t This cannot be Dhankot on the Indus, which they lost to Snlt^n Md’stid, it is said. 
It was then made over to the Awfins. The Mohans lived for some time tinder the protection 
pf ^e Kbokjiars (not the Ghakktfirs probably) and then mi^ated to Hindnstm. 
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Mamdoti. In the reign of Aurangzeb some of tbe Mohan accepted 
IsMm and are now called Malitas. They are agriculturists at Mamdot. 
Those who refused conversion sought refuge with the Datts in Viram 
but they fled to the hills during NMir Shd,h'’s invasion and never re- 
turned. The Mohans are the smallest clan of the Muhi^ils. 

That female infanticide was once practised among the Mnhidls, es- 
pecially by the Ohibbar and Datt, is probably true. Three excuses are 
advanced for it. Firstly, the cost of dowries, and the custom which re- 
quired a married daughter, who visited her parents, to return to her 
husband’s house with gifts equal in value to her original dowry. This 
penalised such visits to such an extent that a daughter was virtually dead 
to her parents after her marriage ; secondly, the difSculty of protecting 
women in times when war was incessant; and thirdly the artificial re- 
striction of the marriage circles due to inter-tribal rules. In certain 
cases a MuhMl may take a bride from an ordinary Brahman family and 
this has frequently been done by the noblest Muhid.ls, but the converse 
case would not be tolerated. 

MiffLA, a term applied to a few Jd^s in Rohtak who were forcibly converted 
to Isldm. They are found scattered in all three tahsils of that District 
and are described as exceedingly inferior to Hindu Jd^s. 

MuLAEHBt, a clan of Pathdns found in the Marwat plain, though not Marwat 
by origin, and assimilated to the Marwats by intermarriage. They 
are descended from one Hazrat Bildl, a Habshi (Abyssiniau) saint, and 
besides having two villages of their own, are found in every village in 
Marwat. 

MuLiiAGOEi, a tribe of doubtful Pathdn origin. Lying north of the Afrfdi 
they hold the Tartars country north of the l^baibar range and are a 
small and inoffensive but thievish tribe associated with the hill Moh- 
mands. The Mullagoris of Tartara, like the Sdfis, hold their lands by 
sufferance of the Mohmands ; they acknowledge their inferiority and are 
bound to pay the Khdn of L&lpura occasional tribute and to hospitably 
entertain Mohmands passing through their villages. It is not impro- 
bable that the Mullagoris are relics either of the now humble Dilazdks 
who were swept away before the irruption of the Afghans or that they 
are remnants of tbe bands of Bayazfd, the notorious P£r Roshan who 
flourished in the time of Akbar, and descendants of whose followers may 
exist in tbe so-called Shias of Tfr&h. Tiny settlements of Mullagoris 
are also found on the outskirts of the great eastern tribes, at Tsitsobi, 
where Afrfdi meets Sbinwiri, on the eastern slopes of Tartara, the 
border between PesMwar and the Mohmands, and at Sapri above 
Abazai on the Dtm^n K.hel frontier. Their own traditions proclaim 
them to be the relics of a great kingdom, whose capital was somewhere 
near Pesh Bolak, which would favor the Dilaz^tk theory. The Mulla- 
goria are not acknowledged as Pa^hfins by the Mohmands, Shinwfiris or 
Afridis. The Shinwdris say they are descendants of an illegitimate 
child found in a grave-yard, whence their name. Others say they are 
descended from Mnlla whose father, Bakhtiar, was a slave or follower 
of Pir Tdrik, and who was deputed to watch Akhund Darweza,the Pir’s 
great rival. 



Mullah— Musa Ehel 

Mullan^ Mullah. — The mullah or maulavi is a Muhammadan doctor of 
divinity who teaches the precepts of the faith, Mulldna or mulu:dna 
appears to be merely another form of the title in use in the Western 
Punjab and North-West Frontier Province. Prof. B. G-. Browne says 
that remnants of the sect of the Assassins still survive in Ohitr&l under 
the name of Mullds.* These however would appear to be the Maulais. 

Mullfihs are of any tribe. In the Jhang Bir they get a rupee or two 
for calling the bang in the ears of a new-born child : and something from 
the parents of both parties, especially from the bride's, at a marriage ; 
also wash the dead and get grain or money at burials. Circumcision 
is done not by Mulldhs but by N&is or pirdhins (Bharfiis). 

MultInI, (1) a resident of Multd,n : (2) a potter in Gurgfion — the potter's 
work there being often done by men from Multan. 

Mond, a tribe, found in Jhelum, reckoned as Awd.n : see Gang* 

Mui^pA, a sect of Hindu mendicants who shaved off all hair, even the eye- 
* brows, and collected at a place of pilgrimage 40 leagues from Delhi 
(probably tho Pokhar Lake) for bathing. Under Aurangzeb they advanc- 
ed on Delhi at the behest of an old sorceress and routed 10,000 Lorse 
sent out by the emperor to oppose them, but finally succumbed. See 
Satndimi. Manucci ; Storia da Mogor (Irvine's Trans.), II, 167-8. 

Muhda, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

MuNprop.-— A sept of J^ts. They live in and round Farmdna in Eohfcak, 
and are really Gallat Jdts, who received this nickname from breaking 
the heads of some Brahmans. Prom such an incident a new clan may 
be formed, as was also the case of the Siroha Jd^s in Gohdna, who are 
styled Maliks, and the Gothia? (Golia) in Jbajjar, who, like the Mun4- 
tor, are Gallat Jd| 9 . 

a minor caste of Muhammadans. 

Muni, a devotee. 

MunIs, MunIsak, a recluse, an ascetic. 

Muniae, -aba, fern, -i, A worker in glass, a maker of glass bangles : see 
under Manidr. 

Mdnshial, an enterprising family of Talwdr Khatrfs, settled at Bhaun in 
Jhelum. 

Mubdana, a principal clan of the Baloch which possesses much land on the 
main road from Multdn to Lahore, between Gugera and Harappa. Also 
said to be a clan of the Sidls.t 

Musa, see under Hatikhel. 

Musa Khbl, (1) aPathdn clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar : (2) a branch 
of the Niazi Patbanp, found on the banks of the Indus in Midnwdli : (S) 
a section of the Marw at Pathdns ; (4) one of the branches of the Panni 
Pathdns : it has two suh-divisions, the Balilzai, with several sections, 
and the Lahrzai : (5) one of the five main sections of the Plain Moh- 
MAND ; (6) see under Midn Khel. 


* Literary Hist, of Persia^ II, p. 460, 
f ClienAb Colony GaaeUeer^-p , 16, 
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Umaddi — MutU. 


M0SAX>di, see Mutsaddi. 

MuBALLA-NASHiir, One who is seated on a musalla, ‘ a carpet or mat to pray 
on, a place of prayer/ Especially applied to a female who does not marry, 
but leads a religious life in her parental home. 

MxrsALLi, the Muhammadan Ohuhfd of the 'Western Punjab. The term is 
commonly used west of Lahore as a synonym of KuMrna, but Musalli 
is chiefly used in the north-west and Kutdna iu the south-west. As 
long, however, as a Ohuhrd. convert continues to eat carrion or remove 
night-soil he is often called a Ohuhrd and only promoted to the title of 
Musalli when he abandons those habits, the Musalli ranking distinctly 
above the Chuhrd. In the frontier towns, however, he removes night- 
soil, and on the Peshdwar border he Is the grave-digger as well as 
sweeper, and also called Shahi Keel. The term means literally ‘ one 
who prays.’ If at all literate a Mihtar converted to IsMm calls himself 
a Nau-Musallim. He is initiated by the usual rite, i.e. he is made to 
repeat the Muhammadan creed (kalima) 5 times, after bathing and 
dressing in new clothes. He must then say toba (repentance) in a clear 
firm voice and vow never to return to his old faith thrice before a 
Maulavi and other witnesses. After this the Maulavi drinks from a 
vessel, out of which the convert drinks also, and is then pronounced a 
Musalmdn.* 

Mesazat, oe MtfsA Keel : see under Mfto Khel. 

MusHiNi, a clan of the Khdku branch of the Nifizi Path^,ns, settled to the 
south of the Is4 Khel in the country between the Kohdt Salt-range and 
the Indus. They and the Sarhangs have overshadowed the other clans 
of the Kbdku. 

Musiaei, a branch of the Niazi Pathdns, descended from Khd.ko. 

Mesla, fern, -i, a person of the Musalman connection j used contemptuously 
and disrespectfully by Sikhs. Panjabi Dicty., p, 781. From it are 
derived the adjectives Muslakkd, Muslakkar and Muslatt^b. 

Meseeba, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Mexeab, MuiBiB,i' a musician, a class of Mir^Lsis or a synonym for that name. 
The Mutrib was the principal of the castes which the Thags would not 
kill.| In Bahfiranpur (United Provinces) the Mutrib is described as the 
highest class of Mir6si-^)ums j it can only take alms from Sayyids and 
Shaikhs. They sing at weddings and other festivities, recounting the 
deeds of Hasan, Husain and Ali.§ 

Metsaddi, Musaddi, an accountant. 

Metti, a Hindu Eamboh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


* p. N, Q. m. § 610 . 

i DhoMaad Nai. 
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NiCHANfl, a J&% clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

NicHi, a class of women procured by tbe Kanjars from their parents or 
otherwise for purposes of prostitution. They have a much lower posi- 
tion than the Kanjaris or women of the Kanjar caste. 

Naphal, an Ardip clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

NadhBj (1) a Muhammadan Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery ; 
(2) an Araip clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Nadho, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Naoa, a religious mendioantj often a militant member of an order^ see, e.g,, 
under Dd.dupanthi, Bair4gi and Sanidsi. 

Naqalu, Naqlu, see Sapela. 

NagIra, one of the principal clans of the Ohimas, found chiefly in the 
Pasrur tahsil of Sidlkot, whither they migrated from Delhi via Jullundur. 
Nagdra was their eponym and their Brahmans are said to be Madders. 
Nagd.ra appears to be a misprint for N^gra in the Hist, of 8idlkof, pp. 
80, 41 and 68. 

Naghab (mdeNahar). 

NagiItta, a holy clan, small in numbers, but owning up wards of 10,000 acres 
in the Shdhpur Bar. It lies south-west of the Gondals. 

Nagpal, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Nagei (? Nagdrd), a clan of J4ts which is found in Gurddspur and also in 
Sidlkot. It holds 17 villages in the latter District. It claims to be 
Cbauhdn Rajput by origin and to have migrated from Delhi in the time 
of Ald-ud-Dm Ghori, See also under Nagdra * 

NIhaBj ^ lion/ a section of the Bhdbras. 

Nahar, (1) A branch of the Lodi Pathd,n dynasty whose name is said to 
liave been given them on account of their rapacity, nojiar meaning ^ tiger ' 
in Sanskrit. Raverty calls them Naghars and says they are Ghorgasht 
Pathdns, being descended from Ndghar, one of the four sons of D^nai, 
son of Ismd^il the Ghorgasht, and so akin to the Edkar, D4wai and 
Parnai. Ndsrhar had two sons, Yunaa and Dumas or Dumasb.t Little 
is known of this Afghan tribe. Never very numerous they once held all 
the hill country from near Nig4hd or Sakhi Sarwar Pass to the south, 

* For Nagaras among the Wanias of Guzerat, the Gujars of Bulandshahr and the Nagar 
Brahmans, and the theory that these tribes all originated at Nagarkot in Kangra, see Bhan- 
darkar's Foreign Moments in the Hvn^u PajpuLation, Indian Ant.* XL, pp. 32 — 35. 

t yfinas had six sons ; — Palkat, Mian Khazo the saint, Matro or Mataro, ChaMran^d 
Chandro and two others whose names are forgotten. Dumas had six also, Bihzad or 
Bihrand*Trak, Randak, Salfn, or Salatai, SflAnch and Ahd-ur- Rahman, Mfan Khazo was 
a contemporary of Dzar, son of Sheranai. Another IJ^Aghar saint was Mona, who was also 
widely venerated among the Afghans. 
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comprising tlie southern parts of the Koh-i-Siyfih or Sulaim^n Range, 
where it trends to the west and is much mixed up with the lower ranges 
of the Koh-i-Surkh or ‘red range/ At the height of their prosperity 
the N^ghara spread east and south into the plains of the Indus Valley, 
and they are said to have once held the tracts round Harrand, Siw 
Sftpur and Kinkot near that river. As a tribe ^ they were gradually 
dispossessed by the Balooh, but some of them are still found as hamsdyas 
of the Kdsi Khetrtos, and a few among the Dumar Kakaps. Of all 
their tribe, the Silanohis alone appear to have preserved their name. 

As a dynasty the Nahars rose to power under IsMm Kh^n, a kinsman 
of Bahlol Lodi, who had charge of the southern part of the Multdn 
jwovince, including Sitpur, now in Muzaffargarh, Kin in Dera Ghazi 
Khan and Kashmor in Sind, all then on the right bank of the Indus. 
He out himself adrift from the Langdh at Multdn and set up an indi- 
pendent government at Sitpur. But the Mirrd.ni Baloch soon came 
into conflict with the Nahars who had extended their dominion north- 
ward from Sitpur over Harrand and Dajal, but were expelled from those 
tracts by Ghdizi Khdn in 1482 A. D. The Nahar territory thus dimin- 
ished was soon divided between Kasim KhAn, a grandson of the first 
IsMm Khan, who held the southern part, and Isl^m Kli^n his brother 
who held the northern, with Sitpur, The Mazdri Baloch expelled the 
Nahars from Kin in the 16th century,* and the Nahars of Sitpur fell 
into decay about the same time as the Mirrdnis, i.e., about 1739. 
Makhdfim Shaikh RiSjant usurped part of their territories and expelled 
them from Sitpur. The Nhaar also appear to have been called Bdbar 
which means ^lion.^ (2) A Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Nahxrna Singh, a Sikh barher. Panjabi Dicty., p. 790. 

Nil, fern. Nain. — The N^ls forma very highly organised occupational caste, 
which performs several distinct functions, and which, as a rule, jealously 
protects itself against the admission of strangers in blood into its fold. 

The word ndi is unquestionably derived from the Sanskrit ndpiha, 
^ one who cleans nails.^ Folk-etymology, however, derives nai from 
nahndf a word not given in the dictionaries, and declares it to mean ^ one 
who never refuses ^ — because once upon a time Akbar bade Bir Bal 
bimg him an an^mulla slave, one, that is, who worked without wages. 
Bir Bal produced a Nai, whom the emperor sent with a message to 
K^hul. The Ndi set out at once without asking for reward, wages or 
even provision for his journey, and thus earned the title of an-mulla. 

The Ndl boasts many titles, honorific and the reverse. Among 
Hindus he is styled Thdkur or even E4j4, his wife being called Rdnl, and 
the two latter titles are especially used on ceremonial occasions. Thus 
in Kapurthald on a patron^s death, the women mourners address the 
family Ndi as Rdjd and hia wife as Rdni, and lament bitterly. So too 
at betrothals and weddings the Ndi exercises authority and is entitled to 
a seat in the presence of the brotherhood. 

*Qaim:man Nahar resided at Kin. He quarrelled with his kinsman, Isldm Kh^n, 
Bhagsar and allowed the Mazaris to settle in his country in return for an alliance 

A^ccordingto HetuR^,m the Nahars still hold Bhivggaxj 
Trans, or the a, p. 83 . ^ 

f The founder of R^janpur. 
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Ndi synonyms* 

Another title is KhSs in Ndbha or in the Edgar Khwas, which has 
much the same meaning as Ldgi. The latter term, which means 
^ recipient of dues/ is applied especially to the Ndis as they are the 
chief recipients of lags at all social ceremonies. Another similar term 
is neogiy from neg, a rite, in Hissdr, Khwds is also the professional 
title of the Ndi in the Derajdt. 

Seeing that the strict Sikhs do not cut the hair or beard, it might 
he assumed that they possess no barbers, but this is not the case. 
The Sikhs retain their barber dependents, who are styled Nahernd, 
lit. an instrument for cutting the nails.* 

In Shdhpar the Hindu Nais are locally termed Jdjak, from the Sans- 
rit ydchak, ^beggar/ and comprise three gots (i) Manchadda, 
k Brahmi (Bashist gotra), (iii) Dhdin (Bhardwdj gotra)^ which inter- 
marry with one another and with the Mithrd and Sidh-bel gots in 
Peshdwar. 

In Kohdt the same caste performs the functions of the barber and 
those of the Pum or drummer of the Punjab. It is known as the 
Dam, and its members are also cooks at weddings, messengers, oircum- 
cisors, etc. Every Pathdn village has its Dam, but as the proverb says 
Rego chile nishia^ Damo kite nishta, ^ grains of sand do not make a pillar 
or Dams a village.^ Dancing boys, gadiddn or lakhti, are also drawn 
from this class to perform at Pathan weddings. Dams intermarry and 
also marry with Pa^hdiis, apparently on equal terms. They are not a 
servile class, but hold their own, receiving grain at each harvest as well 
as special fees at births, circumcisions, and weddings. Some of them 
are skilfull chefs, employed by wealthy families and those of Togh in 
Hangu tabsil are described as afl3.uent. The Dam in this District show 
some regard for the olive tree, but do not hesitate to use it for domestic 
purposes. Otherwise they are as good Muhammadans as the Path^ns. 

In Baunti the Nd.i is said to be called pfim, which probably means 
that the ptim is also a barber. 

The N^i is also called TJsta, or 'barber/ at any rate in Jfnd.t 

Among Muhammadans the barber is termed Hajjam, Ht. ' one who 
sacrifices.' Honorifically he is styled Khalifa. 

Territorial groups , — The Nd.is have few territorial groups. In Hissar 
are two — the Desi and Marw^ri, which intermarry, though very rarely. 
The former keep the madhpurakh% rite at weddings; the latter do not. 


* The £*anjdhi Dicty, gives nahernd singh as * a Sildi barber 
tCf. Panjdhi 1176. 

i Madh -puraTch or -larg : when R^m Chandra married Sita, he wanted a Nai to carry the 
madhdharg, or cup containing honey and milk offered to the bridegroom, on his arrival 
at his father-in-law’s gate, in front of the bride. So he made a Nai out of the hatna 
which had been washed off his body and thus the N^i was called Gola. In Sirmur, the 
Iffindu Nais are divided into four sjdfcs— Banbheru, Siribastu, Gola and B^ri. All four 
practise fcareioo. The Banbheru alone are found in Nahan tahsil, and their gots ares 
Samela, Keli, Sihpal and Gokar. They avoid four gots in marriage. They have panchdyats 
and their chauntra is at Bilaspur in Ambdla, 

In T. Paonta there are two hhdps, Banbheru and Gola, who used to smoke together until 
60 years ago, and they still eat and drink together. Ram Chandra wanted a Nai and so he 
one out of Toitsha ^ass when he was (living in exile in the forest) whonce the 
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The Nat organisation. 

Caste orgcmisation . — Socially tie Ndfshave a complex and interestinff 
system of social groups, which vary in different parts of the Province, ana 
the clue to their intricacies is to be looked for in the social organisation 
of their dominant patron caste in. the locality. 


The Hindu Ndis. 

^ Thus in the south-eastern Districts of the Punjab the NSfs are 
divided into two main Jehdps, which are sub-castes, the Bhatibhem and 
the Gola. In this part the N4fs’ organisation reflects that of the Brah- 
mans. Elsewhere they follow those of the Khati-is. 

_ Advancing towards the north and west the Gola sub-caste gradually 
disappears, but it is known to exist in Jfud, where the groups are three 
in number; — 

I. — ^Bhanblieru 7cMp 

II. -~Gola* Ichdp 

III. — B£rf,t a Italf Tchdp 

The Bhanbheru Map is again divided into 5 hypergamous groups 

1. Dhiftsj-) 1 

2. OhhifJ (6) ] Ath, or group of 8 gota. 

3. Birhi (? 12). 

4. Bunj^hi (62). 


... I forming DMf, 


e., hhdpB. 


hMp I Lahore account adds a fourth half 

I^-~The Sribd-s,§ which is said to comprise the Purbia 

however, the Bribes are said to be the same as the 
J3un]ahi, who are not found an that State. 

These groups in Lahore comprise the following gets ^ 


1, Dii^is 


C (i) Kapiirll 
.. < («) Jasdhol 
C (m) Narmin^ 


... ^ Three in all. 


described-whence 

Niij and brought him up. He founded the PandMr Jot of the 

IS also called chauntrd, has power to fine or outcaste who 

chauntra m which tlie vavchdyats are held FTa >>510 ^ “^tise is distinguished by a 

fouernl get a rup.e as thei/ due ^ iddtoi th L weddi^or 

parents. The OftoudTin also sets a riinan at bcT-k “SO ^t clothes from the boy’s 

with him, and spent on the gmeral puruoses of (cAa<«t) are deposited 

his death’ one of^^his sons sufeeeds him.^Hfs offic^is 

to another family under special circumstances The K and ^n only be transferred 

whose name they utter when using Hlzor? worshippers of Sain Bhagat 

+ extreme south-east, 

t Ihe Ban are very rare. 

f In Patiala there is no Ohhnf or * eronn x. s. 

§ ^?^3sibly the same as the Siribast^in Si^mtxr ^ ^ 

II The Kapur claim to be Khatris. 

% The JTarman were by origin Beat Rajputs 
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2. Chhaf 


3. B^rhi 


(t) Jasse 
(it) Maijhd* 
(tit) Kankari^l 
(it;) Chandalt 
(v) Lakkhfg 
(vt) Pisijl 
(t) Sarota 
(it) Siddliu^ 
'Hi's 


Six in all. 


1 


Twelyein all. 


J 


(tit) RiMn*** 

(iu) Bhiitta 
(v) Lafcklianp^ltt 
(vt) Salop^lft 
(vii) Sandhar^tt 

(viii) Bis 
(tfl5) Goy&l 
(x) Pagarhat 
(xi) Kale 
^ (ajtt) ChiwalitJ 
4. The BtinjiM gots are very numerous. 

In Lahore the Golas re-appear and, moreover, are now found with 
an organisation similar to that among the Banbherus. 

Gets, 

(t) Thiithl Ohapni 
(tt) Menhdhe 
(ttt) G4ndbi 
(i) S41af 
(it) Joia 
(tit) Lakkhf 
(tv) Kalle 
(v) D4in 
(i?t) Pannf 


Hypergamoua group. 

1. Dhif ... ••• 

2. Chh4£ 








! Together forming an Ath, or 
j group of 8 gots. 


* MaiJhd is a corruption of Machhie and claims Sindhu J4t descent. 

t TTn-nk a-ri^Ti is a corruption of Kakkar and are an ofishoot of the Bhatti, 

t Chandal say their real name was Dal and that they are Bhatti Rajputs, Jandi sprang 
from the Ohhina Jats. 

§ Lakbi are Bhatti 

It Pisi also claim' Bhatti origin. 

^ Sarai sprang from the Goraya J4ts and the Sidhu were also originally Jats of the 
Sidhu tribe. 

** The Rih4n are said to be neither Hindu nor Musalman and not to be found in the 
Punjab. 

tf The Bhatti N4is are of course Bhatti by origin as are the Lakhanp41, Salop^I, Sangra 
and Sanohara.' 

iX In Amritsar the B4ria are described as those who only marry into 12 sections. The 
group is also called Ghdwali, from its ancestor Oh4wal who was thus descended— 

MahaDer. 

' 'XsAar. 

Dasand. 

Harditta. 

Bhuilar, 


Anb. 

Dehat. 

Ch^wal, 

Some people say that there is no such Tchdp as Gola, 

Mahadar. 

Lor, 

Siihon. 

Sil^. 

(Johlan. 


It is really Gohlan as shown below — 
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The Muhammadan Ndts^ 


8. B4rlii 


f (<) Sanpone, 

(fi) Khauli. ’ A 
(Hi) LaTckhC 
(iv) KanakwiL 
(v) N£g£. 

(vi) Kapdr. ^ 

(vii) Ghamyare. 

{viii) Pamii. 

(ix) Kukkap. 

(aj) Lahhhan^dl, 

(xt) Ohandel, 

Bhangd. 

4, Bunjdhi, wMcli comprises numerous ffofs. 

InLaliore the Bdrls also are said to have a precisely similar organisa- 
tion, but they are very few in numbers and no ffois are specified. 

The Banbheru in Hissdr almost always avoid four gats in marriage, 
but in Gurgdon the number avoided depends on local custom. 


The Banbheru in Hissdr permit widow remarriage, but do not 
allow an elder brother to marry his younger brother's widow. In 
Maler Kotla all Hindu Ndfs, except the Golds, abominate harewa; 
the Golds comprising those who, having married women of other castes 
or been guilty of harewa, have lost status. In Patidla the Banbherus 
do not permit harewa, but the Kacha Bunjdhfs practise it, and this 
also appears to be the case in Ndbha. 


In Gurddspur the local group of the Ndis is called Dogpa, and com- 
prises the following gots which have, as in Kdngpa, preserved their 
gotras 

Got. Qoifa, 


Bkuta 

Budkin 

Gaur 

Gujdid 

Kanian 

Kekri 

Khatolar 

Ekolti 

Madhwdn 

Mutdaoni* 

!Nilian 

Sardhdl 

Sarwdni 

Sombhrat 


Bhardwaji of E^-jput origin. 
TJttar. 

Blundal, in Kdngra. 

Kishabi in „ 

n in Gimdiapur. 

I, in Kingra* 

BhardwAji, Gurdispur, Kingra. 
Kdngra. 

Kisnab, fidngra. 

Uttar, Gurddspur, 


The Muhammadan Ndis. 

The Muhamtnadan Ndis in Hissdr have four sections, which are, 
however, not exogamous. These are the Bhallam, Ohauhdn and 
Kharal. In Gurgdon they form two classes (i) the Shaikh or 
Turkman who came into India With the Muhammadan invaders, and 
(ii) the Hindu Ndis who were converted to Isldm. The latter com- 
prise Bhattis^ Ohauhdns, Nirbdns, Tanfirs, and Ghorias*^the latter 
dating their conversion back to Muhammad of Ghor's time. 


* Muthra, a famous Ed j put, it is said, married a woman of a different caste and became a 
barber. He founded this got, 

t Sombbrd is a Edjput tribe and one of its members married beneath him , turned barber 
and so founded this got of the Ndis. * 


'the Muhammadan Nats. 
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Most of the Muhammadan Nais in M41er Ko^la affeob various saints, 
such as Hazrat Bandagi of Sirhind, Sharf ^lam in M41er Kotla, Bhikhe 
Shdh of Jagruon, and GhuMm Rasul at Baina in Ludhiana, 

Regarding Hazrat Bandagi of Sirhiod it is said that once a pilgrim 
visited him from afar, bat the saint knew that the man had come to 
test him aud so he bade his disciples have a dish of paldo in readi- 
ness as the pilgrim, would demand ^aZdo to eat and a sight of God. 
When the stranger arrived he said : paldo hhildu, Khudd mildu^ i.e,. 

Give me to eat paldo and show me God After he had eaten of 
the yctZdo the saint bade him close his eyes, and on re-opening them 
he found himself in an ecstasy. 

Pfr Ghulam Rasul lived at Baina, and his brother at Baini close by. 
In H4ja Bhagw4n SingVs time the brothers quarrelled about some 
land and the case was adjudicated on by the R^ja. Neither pai’ty 
being satisfied, it was decided that the land itself should proclaim its 
owner, and it declared audibly, in the presence of the and all 

his folk, that the pir was its master. 

The Muhammadan Nais place great faith in the traditions and 
commandments preserved in the Kishatndma, a kind of barbers' manual. 
In this it is related that God first ordered Gabriel to shave Adam, 
whose hirsute appearance displeased Eve after the expulsion from Eden, 
with a flint. Thus Adam learned to shave, and handed down the art to 
Sulaim4n P4ras, through All and his predecessors. The behests of 
this Sulaimdn are binding on the N4is and comprise such instructions 
as these : — If the barber sit facing southward to shave a patron he 
should recite a certain verse, but if he face north another is prescribed 
on taking up the razor, and before using it ; and when using it or its 
hone; when using the scissors or nahernd ; before extracting a tooth, or 
after shaving a man ; and when he wraps up his implements, a Nil 
must recite various texts. A novice, too, must shave five persons 
gratis in God's name before he is authorised to keep a hisbat (as a case 
of shaving implements is termed, though kisbat simply means ^ earning' 
in Arabic). 

In Mdler Kotla the Muhammadan gots are ; — 

Banbherti. I Chandel. I Khallay.* 

Bhatti. I Goria. I 

The Banbheru, which here claims descent from a foundling, aban- 
doned under a ban or oak,t and adopted by a Ndi, has a saint of its 
own, Shaikhs D4d (probably All4h D4d) whose shrine is at Budinpur 
in the N4bha State. At weddings Ndis offer Re. 1-4 with some churi 
to this shrine. 

In Patiala the Banbheru Ndis converted to Is^m have retained 
their original caste system. They include the Turkmans or Turks, 
the Gorias (by origin Rajputs), the Bhatti, Gor4ya, and B4rah 
Hajjdms, all claiming R&jput descent, and the Husainis, who were 
Brahmans. 

In B&wal the Muhammadan N4is have gots, but no groups. 

♦ 'Khallar^ a hag made of skin, used by BharMs as a wallet in which to place offeni^s of 
food. 

•f As to other etymologies of Banbheru see infra. 
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Group origins* 


In JSTdibha the Muhammadan Ndis of Phul and Amloli^ have three 
groups, Banbheru, Ghaghrel, whose woniea dress differently, and 
Turkman. * Thus the Banbheru women wear trousers and the 
Ghaghrel the ghagra or skirfc. The latter come from Bhatinda,t and 
the Turkman from .Amritsar. Ench group is said to be endogamous 
and the two first-named to have the following sections : — 


Bhanblieru. 
AykU (from 
Brahmans). 
Ghaghrel, 
Bhangn. 


Silrsut 


Goria. 

Hfra. 

Kale (fromHussaini Brahmans). 
Khokhar. 

Piste. 


Rora. 

Obit. 

N4ti. 

Paeli. 


In Lahore the Banbheru include four so-called gots : Bhanbi, Goria, 
Panni and Khokhar. The Ghaghrel and Turkman are also found. 


The Paidthe got claim Rajput origin and changed its (caste?) 
rebgion during a siege of Bhatmda. Theso gots are only proclaimed 
when the are paid their fees at. weddings. 

The Muhammadan N^is in Si^llkot are either Kashmiri (with only 
one got, Thukar) or Panjabi. The former ^tre clients of the Kashmiri 
immigrants from Jammu territory. 


The Muhammadan Ndis in Shdhpur profess to have four groups, 
the Arubi, who-e av70cation is suriarery [jarrahi or bloodletting), the 
Bhutta, who are barbers, the Manhd^ and the Bibra whofie special 
callings are not stated. 


The Suin,t a class of Muhammadan Ndis found ir> Multan, state that 
they derive their name from an epofiym who belonged to Sapdl and who 
was yiven scissors by Farid to shave his moustaches. 'Ihe Suin 

and Chau an affect Pir Ghaus Bah^-ul-Haqq ot Multdn. The Holis 
worship Pir'’Jiwana who lived in Jhangr. The Najdri Say \ ads of 
Bahd.walpur are Firs of the Jois. The Rolis and Jois ( ? Joiya) appear 
to be confined to Multan. 


JaUl Umrdni is worshipped, or at any rate reverenced, by Muhammadan 
N^is in Dera Ismail. His name suggests some connection with the 
long-lived saint— he lived for 275 years— whose shrine is at Mosul. 
The Muhammadans of Persia are said to have been the first to shave— 
and they, it is said, shaved the saint in question. 


T}ie BanhJieru and Gola groups, 

Variora accounts are given of the origin of the Banblieras and 
Gnl^. Ihe (Jolas in Hissdr trace their origin to Ajmer, the 6anbherns§ 
to Bhatner, .Taisalmir and Sfimbhar. In Gurgdon it is said that a 


* The of Ptul and Amloh have a spedal custom of eSectiug betrothal • 

8 father places four copper coins in the boy’s hand, and this act makes the 

t “ Gbaghr^ ^ is Osthar. They coimect their line \rith the Jits of the 

Tinkm^n is not a got, says a note from Amritsar. 

J The Sm or Soi is a tailor, e g., in Chamba. 

§ Folk-etymology has been very busy mth Banbbern. It is not «« fn 

One Iheo^ is that at ^shna’s marriage a man was required to plait hair, lo a wan“^S 
the forests was engaged for the work and as he was c^ed Banphem so were wt Snd 
ants. Another is that there was no barber at the marriage of Bhagwanji's danehter and as 
his presence was indispensable to its celebration, Bhag^an prod^ a human be^^Lm 
a V^an tree. The man was called Wan Bharu or ‘ bom pf the wan^ ^ ^ 



•the Ndi cmie goi)erhm6nU l47 

Banbheru married a slave girl by karewa, and being excommuni- 
cated took to barber^s work as bis trade. 

That the G-ola Nais look to the south-east as their original seat is 
confirmed by the fact that they cause the first tonsure of their children 
to be performed at Dhimhi in the Alwar State. 

The word gala is derived usually from gola^ slave, or gola, a ball, 
and the legends which describe the origin of the Gola sub-caste are 
based on these two meanings. They were slaves of the Khatris, says 
the Gurgaon account ; but usually they claim a loftier origin. In 
Hoshid.rpur tho story is that Sri Krishn Ohandra^s parents needed a 
barber to perform his tonsure, but could not find one, so the child, 
seeing their dilemma, made a ball of his own flesh and gave it life as 
the first of the Gola N^is. In Amritsar legend has it that at Sri 
Krishna^s wedding his barber of the Banbheru hhdp had been sent on 
some business to EZajli Ban and could not get back in time. Tho 
Brahman then said that the marriage rites could not be performed 
without a barber^s presence so Krishna rubbed his hands on his body 
and made a doll of the dirt upon it. Into this doll he put life and gave 
it the name of Melti or Gola. 

Although the Gola and Banbheru sub-castes in Hissd*r cannot 
intermarry,* they may smoke together. But in Sirmur they cannot 
now do so, though until 50 years ago they could smoke together, and 
may still eat and drink together. 

In Ndibha the Gola N&is eschew the use of clothes dyed with 
kaeumhha* 


Caste administration* 

South of the Sutlej the N^is appear to have a well-established sys- 
tem of caste government. Disputes are never taken into court, but are 
decided by panchayats under chaudhris. Thus in Gurgdon the Nfiis of 
each group are said to have a chaudhri of their own in each pargana, 
and the chief of these chaudhris who is called king, lives at Delhi, 
Beference is made to him if the local ohaudhris are unable to decide a 
dispute or not in accord among themselves. Heavy expense is involved 
in calling him in to decide a case and he is reluctant to attend meet- 
ings for trivial causes. There are chaudhris at Palwal, Hodal, Sobna, 
Firozpur, Pangwan, Sakras, Nuh and Rewd,ri. They get fees at marri- 
ages and from litigants. At a panchdyat^ which is attended by all the 
leading Ndis of a par g ana, the chaudhri is seated above everybody 
else and after the matter in hand has been investigated his decision has 
to be accepted. Similarly the 'king' presides over a meeting of 
chaudhris* 

North of Delhi the organization is even more elaborate. Under 
the ' king ' at Delhi are groups of chaudhris each controlling a chnuntra 
which comprises several tappas. Thus P^ipat and Sonepat are chaun* 


* In Gurgion it is said that these two Tchdps used to intermarry till quite recently, but 
a Gola abducted a Banbheru's wife and thus started a fetid between them. 
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traa with 12 tappas aaad 360 villages in each. Kald.yat has 9 tappas 
with 860 villages, and so on-* 

The chaudhri has a chohddr or deputy in each village. The head of 
each chmi^tra looks after tke Nd,i8 of the villages and tappas attached 
to it to see if they are obeying the behests of religion. If he finds 
anybody violating these laws he informs all the chaudhris of the 
chauntra. If the accused person has any objection to their decision he 
can call upon them to reconsider the case, but if he does so be has to 
bear all the cost of their food, etc., himself. Chaudhris invited to a 
Ttaj get Rs. 2, but at a marriage they get Re. 1 only. The Karndl ac- 
count is that every district was divided into tahsils (etc) in the times 
of, the ancient kings- Each tahsil was again divided into tappas which 
were called parpowos, and each tappa included 10 or 12 villages called 
thappis. Every thappi was under a tappaddr who was under the con- 
trol of the chaudhri of tahsil. The chaudhris used to decide cases in 
consultation with the tappaddrs. Their decisions are not now treated 
with much respect, but cases which cannot be instituted in the regular 
courts are still adjudicated upon by them. In times past there was 
great unity among the Nfiis. No dispute was ever taken to the courts 
for decision, but all were decided by the caste. Its unity has been 
much impaired of recent years. 

Helaticms with other castes. 

The Ndis do not serve the low castes, such as the Ohuhfis and 
Chamdrs. 

The Ndis also rejoin in Sd,nsis of their own and these client genea- 
logists profess to divide themselves into the same Tehdps as their barber 
patrons. 

In Gurgdon the Bdrfs, who are not found in the District, are said to 
be, the, barbers of the Ndis. They are found in Bharatpur in the 
United Provinces, where they fulfil all the Ndf’s functions at Ndi wed- 
dings, receiving dues from them. The Banbheru will not eat at their 
hands. 

In one of the tahsils of Gurgdon the Bdris’ functions are perform- 
ed by the Balahar, or by a tribe even lower than the Balahar, called the 
Bargi. Like the Bdris these two castes make pa/ttals. The Balabars, 
like the Bdris, are said to have their own chaudhris. 


probably very ancient the rest of them are given 


Name of Chauntra, 


!Rolitak 

Maham 

GoMna 

Jaif 

Khiwan 

H4nai 

Hiss4.r 

toshim 

Bafidon 

These are all Banbheru chauntras. 


Number of Villages and Tappas 
attached* 


Tlie Golas have a 


B4, 9 

24 5 

52 5 

72 5 

8 1 

84 9 

160 7 

U2 7 


^ JL , 

chauntra of 50 villages Dddti* 



Ndi cults. 




The Baltkhar gofs are : — 


Bdwalna. 

Dabla. 

Gon^a. 


Indatiria. 
Khariri. 
Kharkte. ' 


The Bargis make dona and card cotton. 


Kakarni. 
Mahur. 
Nadania. 
Pharband, etc. 


Hospitality to any stranger is incumbent on the 


The cult of Sain Bhagat, 

The cults of tbe N^ls are in essentials much like those of the other 
artisan castes. In Hiss^r.the Hiiudu N^fs both of the Banbheru and 
Gola sub-castes worship Sd.in B|bagat, who has a great temple at 
Bhawdni. Originally a Banbheru, Sdin used to wait daily on the ruler 
of the state,* but one day he was busy in entertaininjsr faqirs and could 
not go to the palace, so Bhagwan assumed his form+ and attended to the 
king, whose leprosy was cured by his touch. Since then S^in has 
been the hhagai or saii.t of the barbers. One of Mhe faqirs^ his guests, 
further bade him ask for anything he desired, so Sd.in begged that a 
refectory might be opened among his caste-fellows in his name, whence 
the proverb ; Sain bhagat ki hariy Bhuhi rahe na aghdrL 

Anpther temple of Sdin Bhagat is said to exist at Lahore. It 
contains his tomb and pilgrimages are made to it in Jeth* 

S^inj^lso has a dcra at Part^bpura in the Pbillanr tahsil of Jullundur,t 
where ith© Diw&li is the day specially set apart to him. Once, it is 
s^»id^^ boys in play pnt some bricks in a field and asked what they 
wave. * It is the dera/ came the reply, and in answer to their question 
^ whose dera ? ^ came the response, ^ Bdbd BhagaPs,^ The villagers 
removed the bricks, but the Bhagat constrained the offenders to 
construct his dera on the very spot where the boys had placed the 

* Of Bandhugarb near Benares, according to the Jind account, which adds that S^in was 
a devotee of Vishnu. 

t As the verse says i^Sdin Bhagat 7ce sanse mete^ d<p hhaye Rar Ndi, 'Har became himself 
aNai to allay S&in Bhagat’s anxieties.’ 

t And at Partabgarh in Ludhidna, according to the N^.bha account, which says that once 
a number of boys of difierent castes were playing with flags which bore their ancestral 
deities’ emblems, one that of the goddess, another that of the Guru, while the Naf boy’s 
flag bore the image of S^in Bhagat. In the evening aU the boys went to their homes, but 
the Nif boy found himself rooted to the spot where he had to spend the whole night. Next 
morning the villagers assembled and the lad declaring he was S^in Bhagat’s incarnation 
bade them build him a shrine on the spot. From his descendants its •pujdris are chosen to 
this day. They only marry among themselves (?). Another account places Partabpwr 
near Nut Mahal in JuUundur and says that a grand fair is held there on the Bhai Duj day. 
The puidria of this temple are barbers. It contains an image of Sain Bhagat as well as a 
Granth (the religious book of the Sikhs). Sain Bhagat is worshipped both by Hindus and 
Huhanimadans. Many tales are told of this shrine. Once some boys were playing in a 
field and placed some bricks in it. Them playmates asked who they were and were 
told * the dera of SMn Bhagat.* Some villagers removed the bricks, but the saintly Bdhd 
came upon them and forced them to erect his dera on that very spot. He is specially 
worshipped on the Dfwffi. Food is daily distributed at his shrine by the mahant, 
who is elected by the Ni.fs, niust remain celibate and gets Rs. 10 a month out of the 
income of, the dera. Sometimes a woman will vow that if she has sons, who live to 
grow up, she will dedicate one to the dera. The first-born is usually offered and Ine has the 
first claim on the.Mahantship. Such a boy is at present the successor desi^ate of the 
mahant. The office is not hereditary and apparently it is elective, in spite oflhfe Alaima 
of a deiBcated boy, for^no Gola can be appointed and the candidate must be of good jemper 
and character and polite manners. - 
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Ndv^Ifdih. 


bricks. The mahant^ who must not be a Gola, is elected, and must 
remain celibate. Women sometimes vow to dedicate their sons to 
the dera^ and a boy so dedicated has the first claim on the office of 
mahant^ 

In Jind two sons ai^e ascribed to S^in Bhagat. These were Bhdn^, 
forebear of the Banbheru, and Gokal, progenitor of the Gola, 

Nil, an Ard£n clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Naioh, Nech, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Shd»hpur, Multin and 
Bahd.walpur. Their septs are : — 

Dandra. j Malhni. 

N^wal. j Murini. 

Tar^pa. Budhini, 

Ladhrani. J Haj^ni. 

The Naich of Bah^walpur were converted to IsMm by Sayyid Jal&l 
at the same time as their hereditary foes tbe Bohar, but as they con- 
tinned their inter-tribal warfare the Sayyid arranged that they should 
intermarry. The Bohars obeyed, but when it came to their turn to 
give a daughter to the Bohars they not only refused to do so but killed 
their Bohar son-in-law. 


Naik, lit. a leader, chief. A title assumed by leading men among the 
Aheris or Heris, Thoris and Banjdras. 

Orcoke states that in the United Provinces the tribe is said to 
consist of cultivators, traders and prostitutes,’^ and also that Naik 
is a term for some Banjarasi^ In Rohtak they are said to be a branch 
of Hindu Dh^naks who come from Jaipur. They are also represented 
though quite incorrectly, as au agricultural ‘ tribe ' of Ediputs,' 
but Mr. P. J, Fagan says they may be taken to be Aheris ; that 
they that they were originally Rd^jputs and have the same 

as Rajputs ; and ibat they generally act as chankiddrs in villages. 
Those reamed from Ferozepur in 1891 were labourers on the Sirhind 
Canal. The N^iks cannot be said to form anywhere a separate caste. 
They have, however, in Loh^ru a got, called Bhagela, which is ap- 
parently not returned as an Aheri section and regarding which tradition 
says that Papu]! R^thor was a who had two trusted Bhagela 

Ed]puts as his advisers, Dam^n and Chanda by name. They once ate 
a buffalo s flesh by accident and so Papuji outcasted them. They thus 
became haiks and eat buffalo’s flesh. Other Ndik gots are Bhatti and 
Chauhdn. N^iks worship Damdn and Chanda as well as Papdii and 
rank them above the gods of the Hindu pantheon. Indeed some of 
them appear to regard Papfiji as one of their ancestors, though he is 
considered of higher rank than Uamdn or Chanda. All three were kUled 
in ba.tt e. They are worshipped at the Dasahra, when mdUda (porridge) 
IS Jstributed among the brotherhood. Days of worship also & in the 
dark half of a month. The Ndiks have Brahmans ‘ from their own 
caste, and employ them in religious rites ; but sometimes a son-in-law 
IS called in to perform them, as he can be employed to do the duties of 

^mflv absence of a son-in-law members of a 

family shave one another. They also worship a sword and a gun. 

Ndiks bum their dead and throw the ashes into the Ganges. 



Nain — Naipdt ISJ 

Their chief occupation is military service. They are not landowners 
though they cultivate land and work as day labourers on farm. They 
are not artizans, but many are shikaris^ with the gun. All their women, 
married or not, do agricultural work. 

Nain, (1) a tribe of J^ts, who are chiefly found in the detached portions 
of PatiAla, but have also spread into Hiss&r and Delhi. They claim 
Tunwar E-djput origin and so came probably from the south-east. 
They are said to pay especial reverence to Baird.g£s, and have a sati 
at Kalwan where they dig earth in the Diwdli. The Nain are also 
found in Multfin as a Jdt (agricultural) clan. (2) An Ar^in clan (agri- 
cultural) found in Montgomery. 

Naipal,* Nepal.*— -A clan called after Naipd.1, son of Bhuni, of the great 
•Bhatti tribe, who are found on the Sutlej above Ferozepur. They 
came from Sirsa in the reign of Muhammad Shdh, and once held the 
river valley as far down as that town, but were driven higher up 
by the Docrars, and in their turn expelled the Gujars. About 
150 years ago the Naipals occupied the Makhu ildqa, then probably 
a complete waste. Tt iw said to have been named Mecca by a faqir, 
one Muhammad, who had been there, but its name was corrupted into 
Makbu. Originally subjects of the Mugrhal empire, the Naipdils 
became independent until Jassa Singh, the Ahluwd.lia chief of Kapur- 
thala, took possession of their territory, eatablivshed a thdna at Makhu and 
created th^^ ildqa of that name. In Kapfirthala their settlement only 
dates from 1857. Mr. Brandreth said of them; — They resemble very 
much in their habits the Dogars and Gujars, and are probably greater 
thieves than either. They appear almost independent under the 
Ahldwdlia rulers, and to have paid a small rent in kind only when 
thn kdrddr was strong eT^ough to compel them to it, which was 
not often the case. They have lost more of their Hindu origin than 
either the Dogars or Gujars, and in their marriage connection'^ they 
follow the Muhammadan law, near blood relations being permitted 
to enter into the marriage compact/^ 

The Naipal in Ferozepur take wives from Muhammadan Jdts, 
practise karewa^ and are said to have the institution of the got kundla, 
whereby a bride is admitted into the husband^s tribe, a rite which 
is very rare, if not unique among Muhammadans. Their tenures 
resembled those of the Pogars. Prior to Sikh rule they were mainly 
pastoral, bub under that rule took to cultivation. Like the Dogars 
the land of a village was seldom divided, but was held in common. 
Unlike the Pogars however few Naipals are without proprietary rights 
in the lands they cultivate, almost every member of the tribe holding 
land in ownership, and not cultivating it under a few tribal chiefs as 
tenants, like the JDogars.t 

Najau, a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Najari, a Say y id clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. » 


* The full name is said to be “ RAjput Patti NaipdP’ in Ferozepur. The Panjdhi Dicty, 
describes them as ‘ a tribe of J4,ts/ but they are on the borderland between JAt and BAjput. 
tiBrandreth, Ferozepur Sett, Rep,, 1859, | 200. 
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Najjdr-^NdnaTc-^anthi. 

NA.JJAB, Pers. a carpenter, a translation of Tarklid.n, etc, 
fern, an astrologer. Panjdhi Dicty. p. 794, 

Nakai, Nakkai, fern, -in, an inhabitant of the south-west part of the Lahore 
District, Singh, a Sikh of that tract ; Panjabi Dicty. ^ p. 794. 

Sometimes called, quite erroneously, Nagaria, 

Naloka, a Jdit clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Namda-saz, a felt-worker : see Teli. 

Nambeo-panthi. — A hhagat of fame, said to have been one of the disciples 
of Rdmd-nand, was N^mdeo, the chhimba or cotton-carder. He 
is said to have been born in Marw^r in Samvat 1500 (A.D. 1443), 
and to have flourished in the days of Sikandar Lodi (1488-1512). 
According to one account he was a Marathi, and was born at Pandharpur 
in the Deccan, He is said to have been persecuted by the Musalmd-os, 
who tried to persuade him to repeat the words ‘‘ A114h, AII4h/' instead 
of his favourite but by a variety of astonishing mira- 

cles he escaped from their hands. After a considerable amount of 
travelling to and fro, he at last settled in the village of Gham4n, in 
the Bat41a tahail of the Gurd4spiir District, where he died. A shrine, 
known as the ^^Darbdr,^’ was erected in his honour in Ghum4n,and on 
the Sankrant day of every M4gh a crowded fair is held there in 
his honour.* His followers can scarcely be said to otmstitute a sect. 
They are almost entirely, if not entii'ely, Ohbimbas or Dhobis by caste. 
Their founder appears to have resisted stoutly the pretensions of 
Muhammadanism, and was looked on as a follower of R4mchandar, but 
his Hinduism was by no means of the ordinary type. He taught 
emphatically the unity of God and the uselessness of ceremonial ; and 
his doctrines would appear to have approa<‘hed fairly closely to those of 
N4nak and the earlier Sikhs; and several of his poems are incorporated 
in the Sikh Adi-Granth. At any i^ate the followers of B4b4 N4mdeo are 
very largely Sikhs by religion, and they are said, whether Hindus or 
Sikhs, to hold the Granth in reverence and to follow many Sikh customs. 
They have no distinctive worship of their own. The Hindu Ndmdeo- 
panthis are found mainly in Jullundur, Gurddspur and Hiss4r, and 
the Sikhs mainly in (3-urd^spnr. The saint^s name is pronounced, 
and often spelt, N4mde ; and his followers call themselves Sikh Nfimde 
N4mabansi, B4b4 N4m ke Sewak, and the like. 

NiMDHABi, a synonym for Kuktj, said to be used in Si41kot. 

Namtas, an agricultural clan found in Sh4hpur. 

Nanad, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Mult4n. 

Nanak-panthi. — The Sikh sect founded by Nanak, a Khatri of Tal- 
wandi, in Lahore. ^ N4nak,^ wrote Mr. Maclagaa in 1892, was born 
in 1469 A. D. and died in 1538 or 1539, and of his life and miracles 
many wonderful stories are told. There is nothing in his doctrine 

* At Ghaman, the whole body of Ohhimbas descended from Namdeo call themselves 
Biwas and are priests of the shrine, which is a fine domed building. Similar dome con- 
structions, erected in honour of Namdeo's lea'iiug disciples, exist at BlUiriw 41 and Sukho- 
Ghij.man. 
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to distinguisli it m any marked way from that of tlie other saints, who 
taught the higher forms of Hinduism in Northern India, The unity of 
God, the absence of any real distinction between Hindus and Musalmdns, 
the uselessness of ceremonial, the vanity of earthly wishes, even the 
equality of castes, are topics common to Nanak and the Bhagats ; and 
the Adi~Granth, or sacred book, compiled by Nd.nak, is full of quotations 
from elder or contemporary teachers, who taught essentially the same 
doctrine as Ndnak himself. Nor, in spite of the legends relating to him, 
does he appear to have had any very remarkable following during his 
lifetime. And yet the persons now returning themselves as his 
special jidherents very largely outnumber the followers of any of the 
Bhagats or reformers of the same period. The particular success of 
Ndruak^s teaching, as compared with that of the other reforming preach- 
ers, had its foundation in a variety of circa mst£.nces, of which not 
the least important were the character of his successors and the nature 
of the people who listened to him. Most of the other Bhagats were 
men of the south-east, teachers from Benares, R^jputdiua, or Delhi. 
N4nak alone had his origin in the Punjab Proper, removed equally from 
the centre of the empire and of Hinduism, and found his followinsr 
among castes who possessed such sterling qualities as bhe Punjabi 
Khatris and J^ts. But if N^nak had had no successoi’s, or successors 
of no moment, hia following would doubtless have remained a trifling 
one; and it must not be supposed that the large nuo^ber of Ndnak- 
panthis shown in our tables would have been so returned if Sikhism had 
not a subsequent political history. 

The Ndnak-pauthis of the 16th and 17th centuries were a sect much 
as the Kabir-panthls and the D^du-panthis are sects — a sect with cer- 
tain wide opinions differing from ordinary Hindu orthodoxy and dis- 
tinguished from other sects more by the character of its Gurus and the 
organisation of their adherents than by any remarkable differences of 
doctrine. The N^nak-panthis of to-day are known roughly as Sikhs 
who are not Singhs, followers of the earlier gurus y who do not think it 
necessary to follow the ceremonial and social observances inculcated by 
Guru Gobind Singh. Their characteristics are, therefore, mainly 
negative ; they do not forbid smoking ; they duo not insist on long hair, 
or the other four Jcahleas; they are not baptized with the jxihul ; they 
do noi look on the Brahman as a superfluity, and so forth. The chief 
external difference between the Ndnak-panthi Sikh and the followers 
of Guru Gobind Singh is the disposal of the hair ; the former, like the 
Hindu, shaves all but the scalp-lock {hodi or choti), and hence is often 
known as a Muna (shaven) or Bodiwdla Sikh, while the Sikh proper 
wears long hair. They ai e also known as Sahjdhdri. The only form of 
baptism known among the N^nak-panthis is the ordinary Hindu practice 
of drinking the foot-nectar of the Gnru,^ and even this is not very 
common. It will thus he seen that from one point of view there is very 
little difference between a N^nak-panthi and an ordinary lax Hindu. 

On the other hand, all Sikhs are followers of Ndinak, and hence in a 
sense Ndnak-panthis; and a very large number of the Sikhs of the 


♦This is known as the charan Ted pahul or foot-baptism, as opposed to tho Teande^ pcthul 
Qt sword baptism of the *€Johiiidi Sikhs, „ . ' ^ ^ Z 
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The Nmak-panthis in 1891. 

Province tave at the present Census returned themselves as N^nak- 
panthis by sect. This may mean nothing more than that rhe men were 
Sikhs, who being Sikhs reverenced N4nak, and having no other 

definite sect returned themselves in the sect column as followers of 
N^nak, Or it may mean that many Mona Sikhs — men who smoke 
and cut their hair — have, in spite of the instructions issued to the 
supervising agency before the Census, returned themselves as Sikhs hy 
religion, but modified this by giving their sect as N^nak-panthn The 
extreme uncertainty prevalent in the use of the term is well illustrated 
by Mr. (now Sir James) Wilson's remarks on the returns of the 
Shdhpur district. Of the Hindus/' he writes, ^" 12,539, or 20 per 
cent., and of the Sikhs 9,016, or 22 per cent., have returned them- 
selves as belonging to the N^nak-panthi sect, i.e., as followers of 
Bdbd, NAnak, the first Sikh Guru. (With this may be taken the 405 
returned as Hindu Sikh.) There is no clear distinction between these 
two classes; nor, indeed, is the distinction between N^nak-panthi 
Hindus and orthodox Hindns at all clenr. The fact is that the 
Aroras and Khatris of this neighbourhood are, as a rule, very lax in 
their religious ceremonies and doctrines, and have been very much in- 
fluenced by the liberal teachings of Guru N&nak and his followers. 
Those who are most under the influence of the Brahmans and most 
particular about c«^rrying out the ceremonial observances of the Turdns 
call themselves Vaishnav Hindns. Those who hay© been most influenc- 
ed by the teaching of the Sikh Gnrus and of their sacred book, the 
Granth, and especially those who have adopted the Sikh religion as 
taught by Guru Qobind Singh, call themselves N^nak-panthis, or pure 
Sikhs. But these latter are few in number. There are few men who 
maintain all the outward forms and rules of cnnduot of the recognized 
Sikh religion (Census Report, 1881, §§ 264, 265) and who can be con- 
sidered true Sikhs of that type. But many keep the hair unshorn, 
abstain from tobacco, do not worship idols or revere Brahmans to any 
grt^at extent, and follow the teachings of the Granth. These also call 
themselves N4nak-panthi Sikhs, Others, again, while they revere the 
Granth, yet revere Brahmans also, worship idols now and then, do not 
abstain from tobacco, and shave their heads. Some of these call them- 
selves N4nak-panthi Sikhs, and others ITdnak-panthi Hindus; so that 
there is no clear line of distinction between them. Thus N4nak-panthi 
m this district means little more than a lax Hindu. Sikhism of this 
type is said to be spreading at the cost of orthodox Hinduism ; and it is 
probable that the spread of education, commerce and knowledge is 
tending to loosen the bands of caste, and encourage a Inxity of opinion 
and of ceremonial observance, such as was taught by the Guru Ndoak/^ 

The term being so uncertain in its application, there is little to be 
learnt from the figures which our tables supply as to the respective 
strength of the N4nak-panthis in various parts of the Province. These 
figures do not bear out the view generally held that this sect is especi- 
ally prevalent on the frontier ; at the same time there is no doubt 
that the Hindus on the frontier were, and probably still are, to some 
considerable extent, N4nak -pan this. There are well-known colonies 
of them in Tir4h and its neighbourhood beyond the Koh4t border, and 
they are fonnd m all the frontier districts. The Aroras of Koh4t are 
commonly divided into two classes— the Bhiapii or stutoch-thones, who 
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are mostly Hindus and worsbippers at the Oogi shrine at Kohdt, and 
the Lamoohars, or immigrants from the south and west, who are mainly 
N^nak-pantMs. The former are known as Sewaks, and the latter as 
Sikhs- These N&nak-panthi Aroyas keep their hair uncut, and though 
they touch and sell tobacco, will not smoke it. They do not, however, as 
a rule, take the pahul or observe the fonr remaining halehas of Gobind 
Sino’h’s ordinances. They eat the meat of animals whose throats 
have been out after the Muhammadan fashion (kutM) and not that 
of animals whose necks have been cut by the Sikh method ^ of yTiaf&a. 
Except that they will go every morning to the dharumdla, or Sikh 
place of worship, to listen to recitations from the Adi-Qranth, and 
that they use the Sikh forms of morning and evening prayers {Japji 
and Bahrds), they are in aU respects as other Hindus are on the 
frontier. It is not improbable that followers of N^Lnak are diminishing 
on the frontier as the fanaticism of their Muhammadan neighbours 
cools down ; for it is now possible for Hindus to worship idols openly 
in the towns, whereas in former days the Hindus of those parts were 
obliged for fear of their lives to profess some form of their faith which, 
like the doctrines of N^nak, dispensed with the worship of idols. 

The term Ndnak-panthi, as well as those of Sikh and Hindu, are 
applied in common parlance in a very loose and confused way. The 
fdlowers of N&nak returned themselves under various appellations, 
such as Ninak Sb^Lhi, N^nak-dd«i, Sikh Ndnak-d^si, Sewak Guru 
N4nak, Ndnak-math, Ndnak-padri, Bdbd-panthi, etc. Possibly some of 
those returned as AdpantMs may really belong to the same sect ; the 
term implying an adherence to the ‘ original ’ faith. 

Nahakputba, (1) a synonym for JJddsii (2) A ^descendant of N4nak/ This 
is the literal meaning of the term. The Ndnakputra were employed in 
the later Sikh period as" escorts of caravans, their sacred character 
as descendants of Gurfi N6nak, ensuring their safety from attack. 

NInaK'SHAHI, a class oifctgiTs, said to be both Hindus aud Sarhhangis who 
officiate at Ohuhra weddings, when solemnised by the Hindu phera. 
These are said to have 12 gaddis or sees in Am ritsar. 

Nakdal, a Jdt tribe found in Karn^ll ; immigrant from Kohtak. 

Nandan, a Eamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, and, as Muham- 
madans, in Montgomery. 

Nandap, a cotton-cleaner. 

Niupi-AH, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

NANDuiKA, a Balooh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

HasQA or Sarbhangi. A sect or sub-order of the JoGis, founded by two 
Ediput disciples of Mast Ndth. They wear no clothes except a lorn cloth 
and waist rope. Two of their sddMs still stand m turn on one leg by 
the fire originally lighted by their founders and never since extinguished. 
They indulge in meat and liquor and admit men of all castes into their 
fold, but do not spilt the ears of Dh^naks or Ohamdrs. They will eat 
from anybody’s hand, but are celibate. Their head- quarters are at 
Bohar in Rohtak and they claim a share in the temporalities of the 
Jogi monastery there. 
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NANGLtJj a sept of Rajputs, descended from Chulid. Mid.n, son of Sangar 
Cband^ 16tli Rd.jk. of Kalilflr. 

NahkI-, or Nakgi-ka-panth.— A sect wliicli in 1865 appears to have attracted 
a considerable number of converts, principally in the Districts of 
Grnrf^aon, Rohtak and Hissdr. It derived its origin from a woman, 
named Ndnki, the wife of one Dharm Dds, of N^rnaul, who eloped with 
a Brahman named Dedh Edj, Dedh Raj and Nd,nki travelled to Bengal, 
where, it is said, they learnt the doctrines now observed by their 
followers. They returned to Eanaund about 1850 and commenced 
proselytising. The village of Chusena in Khetri was the head- 
quarters of the panth, and there they built a temple containing a metal 
image of Neh Enlunk, whose incarnation Dedh R^j pretended to be. 
I'he Hindu Shdstras foretell the advent of Neh Kulunk towards the 
close of the world’s history, when mankind shall have become exceed- 
ingly corrupt, a belief almost identical with that of the Muhammadans 
in their expected Imdim Mahdi. Dedh Rd.j is said to have written 
three works explanatory of his doctrines. He appears to have incul- 
cated the abolition of caste ; intermarriage irrespective of class or 
position in life ; and a more unrestrained intercourse between the 
sexes. Converts were initiated by Dedh K^j, who used to give 
them a sweetmeat to eat, which was supposed to awaken a religious 
frenzy. Afterwards, like the Ktikas, they received a cotton or woollen 
rosary. At prayer meetings the Nd,nki-kd,-panth is assembled in a 
line, chanted verses moving their bodies to and fro till they worked 
themselves into great excitement, when they danced and ranted. Truth 
was a virtue strongly inculcated by Dedh Rdj and his followers* The 
^parents of this sect died about 1865 and Bhagarith Dd, 3 , a brother of 
Dedh Rd.j, became its recognized head. The N^nki-kA-panth observed 
many of the Hindu festivals ; and except in matters of caste, held no 
very new ideas. 

Nanwa, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Naqqal, a mimic, the Arabic translation of the Hindi Bslisrp. The Naqqdl 
are also called Bd^shai in Lahore and have no relation with the real 
Mir4si, tl»ough they will accost any man of good position whom they 
chance to meet and refuse to let him go unless he gives them what they 
demand. The Naqqal Mir^si are found in Ludhiana. With a chamoid 
(a piece of leather) in their hands they mimic Jul^has (weavers), etc., 
but they are a separate caste and do not marry with Mird,sis. In 
Rohtak the Naqqdl in former times had no connection with the Mfrdisis, 
but in the time of Rdjd Bhoj a Hindu, one Manwa, used to amuse the 
Rdja with his jokes and receive rewards in return. At privy councils 
he often* mimicked even the K4jA's ministers to their faces. As he was 
a royal favourite no one could gainsay him and his victims at last 
called him a Bhdnd (jester). The R^j^, who also called Manwa by 
that name, was once coming down from big balcony with him and 
bade him make him laugh till he reached the very last step, or he would 
bo displeased. Manwa tried many jests, but to no purpose. At last 
in despair he knocked off the turban and slapped his face saying 

that such a gloomy countenance* would never smile. At this the Rdjd 
laughed and pardoned him. His desceodants also followed r the pro* 
fession of jesting. In the time of the Muhammadan kings they wore 



Naqqdah^Ndr. 


ihi 


forced to embrace Isl&m, aJid by degrees they 

iTKstrnments As they adopted singing they bad to mix mm the 

MiSra^d learn the art of singing and playmg. .Smce then they are 

called Naqqdl or Bh^nd, but they do not marry with the Mirdsis 
In former times the Naqqdl in Gnrgdon used to 

which is beaten on receipt of their fees at festivities. 

mooASH a painter in papier machS. The Naqqdsh in the Punjab and 
^ Smirtove a distinct argot, described as a true dialect.* 

XT ^.,.-KTr.TA o fiPower of Khwaia Pfr Muhammad Naqshband 

Naqshb^di, Naqsm^di . ^ ITaqshband means a painter, and 

orKhwajaBaMuddinNaqshband^AV^^^^ paint cloth. The 

It IS said that t order Khwdia Ahmad Naqshband of this order 

Naqshbandis area feufi order ^hwa^^^^^ Majaddid- 

alf^sdni (a^reformier otthe second thousand, meaning arefomer ath^sand 
alf-sani (a reform All Afghans from the trans-Frontier border 

years after the Prophet). Au aig 

have a special reverence for th^^^^^ 

Sr. ^The^mqshbandis worship by sitting perfectly silent and motion- 
ST-Jnth bowed head and eyes fixed on the ground. 

^ Daai or Koli in Kullfi, according to Maolagan.t But, 

Nab, a synonym fo* D „ o Alexander Anderson, the Ndr form _ a 

^SToaste equal in status to the N^th, but not to be confused with 
fi Theii dSies resemble those of an Acb^rj Brahman, and they also 
them- ineir a houses They also play a prominent part in the 

K‘^hi h f - • I called K^hit Mela is held in many Kullu villages 
£ SSdon S £wan (or at Bhil village in Jeljh), at which a 
hT^^ohosen hy the deota is reverenced as Mahddeo and his wife as 
SitI or Shakti He first visits any house whose owner is afraid that 
he ha^heen bewitched and generaUy by the ceremony of ponndmg 
EdI and belcar (a kind of thorn) together in front of a ^eo<a 
Shprayer^forhis destruction {deopane). The .man ^ts ^^^ide lus 
Sse^^an^ the NAo outside, and a young he-goat is killed. Chzdra is 
tS nerformed, the man and the NAr both bolding one of the goat s 
^boilSeS which the Nfir cuts with a knife, uttering prayers to avert 
the spells After this the Ndr and his wife go to the ^ 

tlnth 18 Buread on four sticks placed in the ground (toda) : four 
clot Sl™ tilled one at each comer, and then the Ndr is given as 
T^alior sacrifice to’ Shakti. He becomes insensible, is placed in the 
a runee put in bis mouth, ss is done to a corpse, and he is 
^ -nnt^ plnths A sheep is sacrificed on his head so that the 

feS^orTvil spirits ’may seize on that instead of the N^r, and then by 
r^!t.w«rofsS:ti the man comes to life again. It is said that m 

Sraer times the NAr often died, e. p., three died at Mashdra tem^e 

S Sagar. The Ndr and his wife are given numerous presents by 

by Oapt. (now Sir) E.G. Tensile (Baxh), 

- is said to mean hodfly sin s -? fr.- Saaskr.. JCdi,«.body. . . - . 
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ifaror—Ndrina. 


the people present. The idea is that the Mahddeo will save any one 
bewitched whom the Ndr visits in this way, and he is honoured 
accordingly as a parohit or priest. Before the Nir is called, men of 
any caste, however low, take pieces of wood (called land, membrwm 
virile) and throw them into the women’s laps with indecent words and 
gestures. The popular explanation of this is that the evil spirits will be 
frightened at the exhibition, but the one given by a more educated 
man is that the ceremony is survival of the old worship of Siva and 
Shakti when there was a promiscnous intermingling of high and low 
castes. 

The Nto are said to have been chosen by the deotas from the Ddgi^ 
the lowest caste of all, to perform in the KAhi festival. The nars 
(fr. natu,* shameless) are now a little higher than the D£gis, and 
Kanets will smoke with them. 


Naba, a Muhammadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

NABAiHi, a worshipper of Narain, one who depends solely on what Providence 
sends him day by day. Panjabi Dioty., p, 808. 

Naeangkabia, see Narangkar and Nakalsaini. 


NIeath, clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

NAEKAt, a sept of the Bhatti Rajputs, said to be so called from the violent 
temper of its founder J£m, 7th in descent from Sumra. Cf. Hattidri. 

Jhelum river. 

pie Ndrwa and their Mirdsis trace their descent to Rdid Kam who 
founded Ujjain and extended his dominions to Patna. The tribe is 
named after Ndrd Khdn, a contemporary of Akbar and 8th in descent 
from Karn. In ^e disorganization that prevailed at that time the off- 
sp^g of Naru Khdu were scattered all over the country and settled in 
d^erent places. Pahar Khdn in the seventh generation from Ndrd 
Khdn, who was a hero and a gre^ highwayman, came to Guirdt and 
founded two vdlages, Purdn and Fatehpur. Tradition saysthat Pfiran 
was so named because Pahdr Khdn used to order his followers to seize 
people by saying Paurdn, e., “ seize and bring.” 


1. SadryAl. 

2. Adryil. 

3. Sambharydl. 


4. 

6 . 

6. 


Haudal. 

JaUlie. 

Alimyina. 


7. 

a 

a 


Joy41. 

XJmr^. 

Hassanabd^lia. 


" ' s V. AxcbssauauuarJLLa/. 

Intermarriages between the sub-divisions are common, but sometimes 
femihesd^cended from an elder branch will not give dauSem to 

descendants of a younaror branch thnnivT. i. ° uaugncers to 

takinff ffirlB frnm it they have no obiection to 

tamng girls from it. They also take wives from Moffhals but never 
give them m return. Chibhs used to tnVo -e -““guais ouc never 

gaT, them i. ret™. “ 

them deoghters bat the leadiog »oi»etime. giye 

of this usage. ^ «arwds cannot point to any instance 

♦ This points to some connection with the Naf. or T — TT. 

KttZu Dialect of Hindi does not give natu or N4r, ^ caste of the plains* Diack’s 
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The Ndrwa^Bdjputs^ 

After confinement the xnotlier must remain in her room for seven days. 
Some iron implement is placed towards her head. On the seventh day 
she is brought out with the child, and the Mird^si gets on top of the 
house and repeats the pedigree of the child’s father. 

The tonsure ceremony must be performed at the tomb of Pir Haibat, 
Kandahfiri, near Purd.n, where a yard of cloth and some cash are offer- 
ed. The tonsure must be done within 15 days after birth. 

At marriage the ceremonials described for the Ohibhs are observed. 
The only difference is that the NArw^s do not make the bride sit on a 
basket before the bridegroom when he reaches his father-in-law *s 
house. 

The Mfrfisis give the following genealogical tree of the Ndrwfi.s : — 


Tkutliir, 
ancestor of 
the Thuthyils who 
are found iu Rawal- 
pindi, in the 
Pothw^iT, and in 
the Khiiri^n tahslL 
of Gujr^t. 


Karn. 
1 


AU^j/kuU. 
Fay^z Din. 


Sahal. 

Sudhan. 

I 

Tek Ohand. 
Lahkpat. 
R^m Ohand. 

I 


Ghauman. R^ja Suraj, 
Descendants 
are said to 
be in HMdus. 
t4n. 


Raman, 
ancestor of 
the Rany^l 
tribe. 


Prithmi Rai. 

N^rn Xbirii, 

ancestor of the Narma 
RAjputs. 


Malik 


n. 


Jaisak. 

Descendants found in Jammu 
territory. 


Subhin Kuli. 


Mihr 


Ikuli. 


Descendants found in various 
pans of the northern hills. 


Changas Kh^n. 


Aki Kh&n. 


r ^ No issue. 

Ditta Khin, Father Khdn. 

Pahari khto. No issue. 


Fatah Khin. 

V - 


Haudal. Jal4L 


Descendants of these 
two, brothers hold 
Fatehpur in 
Shiri^Q tahsil, 


Alim Khin. J a waj a. 


Oya Kh4n. Hum^yiin Khan. 


Descendants of these five brothers hold Pdr^n in 
Khariin tahsil. 
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Narmi-^Ndm. 


It will be observed that the Ndrwfi or Narm^i claim no connection 
with the Nd.ru Rdjputs of Hoshidrpur although the word appears to be 
formed in almost the same way as Bdjwd (Jdt) from Bajju or B&jd 
Bdjput, Possibly •^wa is a patronymic. 

Nabmi, see under Utmdnzai. 

Naeu, a Rdjpub clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Multdn. 

Nlsd. — With the exception perhaps of the Manj, the Ndru are the most 
widespread of the Hill Rdjputs ; but their head-quarters are the 
districts of Jullundur and Hoshidrpur. They dijffer in their accounts 
of their own origin. Those of Hoshidrpur, many or most of whom are 
still Hindu,* and those of the adjoining northern portions of Jullundor 
say that they are Ohandrabansi and came from the hills ; while those 
of the east of Jullundur about Phillaur, who are all Musalmdns, say 
their ancestor was a Raghobansi Rdjpub who came from Ajudhia, en- 
tered the service of Shahdb-ud-din Ghori, and eventually founded 
Phillaur* A third story makes the common ancestor a son of a Rdja of 
Jaipur or Jodhpur, who was converted in the time of Mahmud of 
Ghazni, and settled at Bajwd.rain Hoshid.rpur. The Nd^ru held the 
Hari^na tract on the Jullundur and Hoshidrpur border till the Sikhs 
dispossessed them. The original settlement of the Jullundur N^rti was 
Man, a name which, as Mr, Barkley pointed out, suggests an origin 
from eastern Hindustan or Central India. Of the Hoshi^rpur N^rfi 
1,279 also returned themselves as KiloM, 556 as Mauh^s, and 903 as 
Gondalin 1881, 

The Ndru of the Pdnga, Baddld. and Dhlit septs say their ancestors 
came from Garh Gajni Dhun Peti, in Delhi, and settled in Bajw^ra in 
Akbar’s reign : they are Raghobansi. 

Another account locates them at Madw^ra in Hoshid/rpur. Thence 
Bh^n Nathu and R^md>n founded Ohauth^la in Akbar’s time, and 
thence Dbut and Daulatpnr, but they perform the hhadan at MadwSra. 

At Bujh^san, five kos from Madw^ra, they fought with the K^atoch 
who were offended at a Nd.ru Rdnd^s obtaining a Katooh princess as 
his bride, and she was drowned. The Ndru take daughters from them. 
In Kaptirthala the Ndru say that Haun Bhatti in Hoshidrpur was their 
first seat: thence Bdghe Elhdn founded Bagdna and from his brother 
Kashmir Khdn the present Ndrii claim descent. 

Confused and conflicting as these Various accounts are, that from 
Hoshidrpur is totally different from the above. In that District the 
Ndrus say that their ancestor was a Sfirajbansi Rdjput of Muttra> 
named Nipdl Ohand, and descended from Rdja Rdm Chand. He was 
converted in the time of Mahmud of Ghazni and took the name of 
Ndrii Shdh. Ndru Shdh settled at Man in Jullundur, whence his son. 


# Mr. B. G. Barkley said the Ndrd of Hoshiirpur were mostly Muhammadans, though 
in Gurdaspur there were Hindus. The mru of BajwAra, though Muhammadan, have 
retained the title of Ran^^ The BajwAra RAnas claim considerable antiquity and say the 
place was founded by a Rana before the time of VikramAditya ana SAlivahana They 
say they became Muhammadans in the time of Mahmud of Ghazni and so retained their 
independence till the Lodi and Sur Pathans located Afghan settlers in strongholds round 
Bajwara and reduced the Naru RAn^ to insignificance ; P. N. Q 11 §§96 and 104 



Naraati—Narwal. 
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Batan P&\, founded Pliillaur. Thence were founded the four Ndru 
pargands of Harid>na^ Bajwdra/’Sh^m Chaurd,si and Ghorewdiha in 
Hoshi^rpur, and that of Bahrain in Jullundur. The chief men of these 
pargands are still called B^i or E^na. The N^rtis are all Mohamma- 
dans^ but keep Brahmans of the B^sdeo got. 

The N^ru pedigree is thus given 

Jasrath 
R^m Ohandr. 

R4ja Taloohar. 

N ip al Chan d ^Nar u Kh^n) . 

Mahmfid of Ghazni conquered the country on both sides of the 
Sutlej, and placed Talochar in charge of it. After leaving Mau be 
made Bajwdra his capital, but the attacks made on him by the hill 
chiefs compelled him to invoke Mahmud’s aid, and Path^n* troops 
were sent him who were cantoned along the foot of the biwaliks and 
are still settled there. B^na Sihra, Nd^ru Khan^s descendant in the fifth 
generation, returned to Ajudhia, whence Talochar had come, and re- 
conquered his ancient kingdom, over which he appointed a viceroy. 
He died on his way back to the Punjab at Sund,m. His third descend- 
ant, B&na Mai, had five sons — Kilcha, Bhojo, Dhuni, Massa and JaTssa, 
who divided the territory. Kilcha got the Haridna ildqa with 750 
villages, including Nandachaur, Bahr^m and Bulhowd.1, with the title 
of Tika. Bhoju got Bajw^ra, Sh^m, Ahr^na, Ajram, Baroti and their 
dependent villages. Dhuni got the Dhunid^t, i. e., Patti, Khanaura, 
Muna, Badla, Harta, etc. Ndru Hh^n’s grandson Barip^l had already 
seized Bhangala, Dasdya, etc., which his descendants still hold. 

It is hardly possible that the Bdj^ Jasrath of this story is the Kho- 
khar chief of that name mentioned on page 1000 of Vol, I. The story 
in outline is probably true, but the Nd,ru settlement can hardly be as old 
as Mahmud of Ghazni. Belies of the old Ndirti dominion survive in their 
chhat or principal village and mahdn which are villages of secondary 
rank. Ohauthdla is a Ndird mahdn. It was settled from Bunga (in 
Kapurthala), a chhat. The Narti chhat are Haridna, with two sub- 
sidiary chhat at Ghorewdha and Nandachaur : Bajwd.ra with Sh^m 
Ohaurasi; Patti with 8 chhat and 12 mahdn, including Harta, Dih^na, 
Khanaura, Mithi^na, PhugMna, and Muna Kaldn in Hoshid,rpur : the 
Dhunidt mahdn are mainly in the same tahsil : Bunga chhat has mahdns 
at Ohauthdila, Mirzapur, Jallowdl and Pindori Malhian. 

Naesati, the people of Arandu (called Arndwai by the Pathdnsl are called 
Narsati and speak Gawarlati, or, as it is termed by the Ohitrd»lia 
Narsatiwar. 

Narwal, a tribe or got, found chiefly in tahsil Sangrur in Jfnd. li de- 
rives its name fancifully from narwal, lit. beating, because its progeni- 
tor used to take such care of the grass growing in waste land that he 

* The Pstlians were never heard of till a mnch later period in tho PuDjal}. 
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used to beat tbe dust out of it. The word is also said to mean ^ clear* 
ing fields.^ Also found in Karn^l. 

Naewaii, a tribe of J^Ltfs found in Jind. Its sidh is Bdbd Mannan, whose 
aamadh is at Bhedpura in Patid,la. Virgins are fed at this cenotaph 
and milk is offered there on the 5th of the light half of every month. 

Nasab^ Nasiei^ a Pathto tribe, fcmnd on the Dera Ismail Khd»n border. 
The Nd.sars are the least settled of all the tribf^s. They have no 
country of their own. They winter in the Derai^t and summer in the 
Ghilzai country, paying tribute, Rs. 3,000 Nandrami, to the Turfin Ghil- 
zais for the right of grazing in their country. Their wealth consists 
mainly in their herds and flecks. 1'heir kirris or encampments are 
scattered along the skirts of the hills from the Zarwanni Pass in the 
Ghrtjal valley to Kot Tagga below Ohd.ndwan. They probably number, 
with their women and children, 20,000. They are divided into a 
number of important sections, but the more popular division of the 
Ndsars is into camel folk, ox and ass folk, and sheep folk. Of the 
camel folk or tishwdls, the poor ones come down 6rst. They engage 
principally as carriers, taking goods to and from Bannu. They bring 
salt from tbe Kohdt mines, Multdni matti from the hills, and gram 
from Marwat. They are also much employed in catting and selling 
fuel. The well-to-do men come later, and generally bring merchandise, 
grapes, almonds and madder. The kirris of the camel-folk are usually 
situated away from the hills, at Saggu Iriniman, Panni^la, Potah, and 
in the Kdhiri ildqa, 1'he ox and ass folk {ghwayewdls and kharwdh) 
own only oxen and donkeys. They are generally engaged in doing 
jobs, carryingr earth, bricks, etc., in the towns. I'hey have no kirris oi 
their own. They arrive at the end of September, and return about 
tbe beginning of April. The sheep folk {goshfondwdls) arrive during 
October, and return about the end of April. They occupy the country 
along the foot of the hills. Some of them encamp at Panni^la, but 
these generally take their flocks for part of the season into the Bhakkar 
Thai. The N^sars are for the most part short, sturdy men. Ou the 
whole they are a well behaved tribe, though a little inclined to be 
overbearing in their treatment of the villagers in whose neighbourhood 
they encamp. Their cattle not unfrequently trespass on to the cultivat- 
ed fields, and attempts on the part of the proprietors to seize and 
impound them are sometimes opposed by force. They are a rough 
and ready lot, who would probably, but for the advent of British rule, 
have treated the Mian Khels and other tribes, who have been enervat- 
ed by long residence in the plains, much as the forefathers of these 
latter treated the Stiris and the Pabbis, driving them out and appropri- 
ating their lands. 

According to Ibbetsou the N^sar claim descent from Hotak, a grand- 
son of Ghilzai, but as he pointed out the Hotak say they are a Baloch 
clan and merely dependent ou them. The story makes them descend- 
ants of a gang of blacksmiths who in the 14th century accompanied 
the M£4n Hhel Pathdns on one of their return journeys to Hhords^n 
and settled there. They speak Pashto. According to Raverty the 
Tokhi diyision of the Ghilzai claim that the N4sar were in ancient times 
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The Nafs. 

their hamsdyas.^ He gives the following as their pe^igreet • 

Glialzoe. 

Ibrahim. 

Sahik. 

Tarakki. 

Mamai. 

N^sir (IJasu). 


(Sdr) Nasu KheL (Tor) Umarzai. Mandai (few, and now 

almost unknown). 

The descendants of Ndsir (Nasu) had a feud with another clan of 
their own division of Sahdks {sic) and so went over to the Tokhi 
division whose hamsdyas they became for a time. But, he adds, the 
Nd.sir was probably only an adopted son of Mamd»i, and their appear* 
ance indicates the foreign descent of their immediate predecessor. He 
would regard them as being descended from one of the Turk tribes 
located on the western frontiers of the Ghazni kingdom towards the 
Afghd.nistd,n> by the Turk feudatories under the Samdnis and the 
Turk Sultdus of Ghazni, like the Kharo^i branch of the Ghilzais and 
the Jdji andTdri tribes of Upper Bangash (Kurram). 

The jtfd.sirs took part with the Ghilzais in the conquest of Persia and 
were subsequently incorporated with the Hotaki section of the Ghilzai 
which is considered the chief branch of that tribe. The Ghilzai leader 
Seddl Khdn who opposed Nd.dir during their expulsion was a Nd.sir* 

Nat, fern. Na^ni, fr. Sanskr. nata, a dancer. The Nat is the typical 
gipsy caste of the Punjab. It is possible that there may be properly 
some distinction between the Nat and the Bazigar ; but the two words 
are synonymous in general parlance. Some say that the B^zigar is a 
tumbler and the Nat a rope-dancer ; others that the Bazigar is a 
juggler as well as an acrobat, while the Nat is only the latter, and it 
is possible that those who reach the higher ranks of the profession may 
call themselves by the Persian name ; others again say that among the 
Nats the males only, but among the B^zigars both sexes perform ; and 
this latter distinction is reported from several Districts, On the whole 


(Spin) !B^lizai. 


♦ Eaverty points out that ndsir =s= assistant or keeper. Cf. Awan, 
t Dames gives the following table 

Ndsir. 

I 

Mallizai. Spinkai (Spin). 



Of one Gf one mothet. Khels). 

mother' 
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ifc is perhaps more probable tbafc the Na^ is the caste to wbiob. both 
classes belong*, and Bdzigar an occupational term. But even Mabam* 
madan women who dance and posture are called Na^nis or more often 
Kabutris, 

The Nats are a gipsy tribe of vagrant habits who wander about with 
their families, settling for a few days or weeks at a time in the vicinity 
of large villages or towns, and constructing temporary shelters of grass. 
In addition to practising acrobatic feats and conjuring of a low class, 
they make articles of grass, straw, and reeds for sale; and in the 
centre of the Punjab are said to act as mimics, like the Bh^nd, and as 
Mir^sis, though this is perhaps doubtful. They often practise surgery 
and physio in a small way, and are not free from the suspicion of 
sorcery. Some are herbalists, and others musicians, but tbe drum is 
said to be the only instrument they cjm play. They a.re said to be 
divided into two main classes ; those whose males only perform as ac- 
robats, and those whose women, called Kabutri,* perform and prostitute 
themselves. About three-quarters of their number return themselves 
as Hindus, and most of the rest as Musalm^ns. They mostly marry by 
phera, and burn the dead ; but they are really outcasts, keeping many 
dogs with which they hunt and eat the vermin of the jungles. They 
are said especially to reverence the goddess Devi, Guru Teg Bahdjdur, 
the Guru of the Sikh scavengers, and Hanumd,n or the monkey god, 
the last because of the acrobatic powers of monkeys. They very 
generally trace their origin from Mdrw^r ; and they are found all over 
the Punjab, but not in the Frontier Province, where they are 
apparently almost unknown. The large number returned in Bah^walpur 
and Montgomery, in the former as Nats and in the latter as B^zlgars, 
is very striking. Their different tribes are governed by a H^ja and 
Rani, or king and queen, like the gipsy tribes of Europe. The Musal- 
in:^n Nats are said to prostitute their unmarried, but not their married 
women ; and when a Nat woman marries, the first child is either given 
to the grandmother as compensation for the loss of the mother^s gains 
as a prostitute, or is redeemed by payment of Rs. 30. But this is per- 
haps the custom with the Pernas rather than with the Nats. Another 
and more probable account is, that the first wife married is one of the 
tribe, and is kept secluded ; after which the Mnaalmd,n Nat, who is 
usually to be found in the towns, will marry as many women as he can 
procure by purchase from the vagrant tribes or otherwise, and these 
latter he prostitutes. 

The origin of the Nat is obscure. According to a tradition current 
in Amritsar they were qriginally Brahmans of M^rwdr whose duty ifc 
was to supply fuel for funeral pyres. Once upon a time they had a 
wedding in their own caste and as they had to attend it they took a 
supply of fuel to their patrons, lest-„one o£~-4}hem should die before it 
was convenient to the Nats to attend to their duties. Their patrons 
naturally regarded this as an ill-omened precaution and dispensed with 
their priestly services. So the Nats went to skfaqir for aid and he bad 
a monkey Hanumdn who taught them feats of dexterity. Ohamga, 
Bero and Bantir are said to be Nat clans, but one account divides 
them into occupational groups, such as snake-charmers, jugglers and 
dancers, monkey exhibitors, herbalists, and so bn. 


• Lit. * tumbler,’ fr, Jcabutar, pigeon. 
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A curious legend connects the Nats with the foundation of the modem 
State of Sirmtir. Its had promised a Na^ui half his kingdom if she 
crossed and recrossed the Giri river on a tight rope. She had crossed 
and was nearly back again when the had the rope cut to evade 

his promise. The Giri in order to avenge her death in its waters rose 
and swept away the Rdjd^s capital. After her drowning, according to 
one variant, a faqir came to Ndhan and cried out against the Ed^ja’s 
treachery. For this he was expelled the palace and be found a refuge 
with a poor Brahmani whom he bade bring him food from elsewhere 
than Nd*han. At mid-night he called for milk and her cow though not 
in milk yielded it. The faqir then bade her fly as the town was doomed, 
so she fled across the Giri with her children. No sooner had she 
reached the opposite bank than the town was overwhelmed, Eajd> and 
all. After this the bands of the Natni^s kindred went to Jaisalmir and 
obtained from him a promise of one of his sons as a successor to the 
treacherous Rd,j4 who had perished. The ruler of Jaisalmir had seven 
ranis all then pregnant and of these he gave one to the Nats, They 
took her to N^han and in solitude near the Sirmflr tank she gave birth 
to a lion, four monsters and a son. With difl&calty she was induced to 
disclose what had occurred and the Nats exercised the lion and the 
monsters, named Sot|.n, Ohatdn, Baithd.n and Khard,n, Bh^su and drove 
them into the dhdk “jungles near by. The son became the first Rdpjdr of 
the modern State. 

Nat, a clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Nath, originally a title or possibly a degree, of the Joai order. The word 
means ' lord ' or ' master.^ 

In the Simla hills the Ndths have become a caste and are described 
as followers of Guru Gorakh N^th and Bharfchari. They have become 
a caste in the Simla hills. They wear large rings in their ears, but rank 
below the Kanphata Nd.ths or regular Jogis. They accept articles given 
at a kiria karm for the dead Brahmans. Kanets and Sun^rs do not 
drink water brought by a N^th or smoke with him. They are in the 
Simla hills what the Mahdbrahman or Achdrj is in the lower hills. 

The N^ths of the higher hills in the Himalayan area, where the 
worship of Siva is prevalent, correspond very closely with the Jogis of 
the plains, though they make little pretence to an ascetic character and 
live chiefly by growing vegetables ; but they also perform certain semi- 
sacerdotal functions, taking the place of the Achdr] of the plains in the 
funeral ceremonies of the Kanets, and receiving like him the clothes 
of the deceased. They also consecrate new houses, and purify them 
when they* have been defiled. They now form a true caste, and are 
not recruited from without. One or more in almost every N^th house- 
hold has his ears pierced in honour of Siva, and is called a Kanphata 
Nd,th. They occupy much the same social position as the Jogi-Rdwal 
of the plains. But they are regarded as so unclean or uncanny that 
even a Hesi will not eat from their hands. 

Nathoka, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Natex, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Natt, a tribe of Jd.ts, descended from Natt, son of Jograh, and like the Kang 
and Wah&la claiming to be sprung from the Solar Rajputs of Ajudhia^ 
They are found in Sialkof. 
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Nattk, a sept of Brahmans^ parohits of the Q-adhioks in Jhelum. 

Naul, a ro ungoose (Potohdri). Cf» Nol and Neola, 

Nauria, NauhrIa^ a class of merchants trading with the Punjab from down- 
country. Panjabi Dicty.^ p. 808. 

NaushahI. — A Muhammadan order (regular, but mystical in its tendencies) 
and an offshoot of the Qddiris (q.v.), deriving its origin from Sayyid 
Abdul Wah£b, eldest son of Abdul Q^dir Jild.ni. Ifcs real founder, 
however, was Hdiji Pir Muhammad Saohid.r, whose tomb is at ^aushahra 
on the banks of the Chen^b in Gujr^t, and who was called Naush^h or 
Nausho,'^ ^bridegroom/ because he became BtfaqiT while still a bride- 
groom. Another story has it that E&ji Muhammad Naushd,h£ 
Ganjbaksh, who was a year old when his father Al^i-ud-din, a cattle 
dealer, died, was brought up in a family of potters and followed Sakhi 
Sar war ; he left four disciples, namely (1 ) Shdh Babrndn P£r, who is 
buried in GujrdiUwdla, (2) Pir Muhammad Sachi^r, (3) Khwdja Khujail, 
who is buried at K^bul, and (4) Shdh Fatah, who is buried in the Ganji 
E6jT, However this may be, the followers of this sect differ from the 
Qdidiris both in allowing the use of instrumental music at divine service 
and in the extreme religious excitement permitted on such occasions, 
during which they shake their heads to and fro (hdl hJielnd) in a most 
alarming manner, and are even said to be held up by the back. Their 
principal shrine in Si4lkot is that of Gulu Sh4h, near the village of 
Korake, in the Pasrur tahsil, where there is a large annual fair. They 
have a branch, the P4krahm4nis, g. v. 

Nawadb, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Nawab, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Nawhbia, fern, -an, see Naurid,. 

Natak, see Ndik, fern, a, an. 

Nrb, a mace-bearer ; also the name of a caste which is sonaetimes said to be 
originally KalIl. Indeed one account divides the latter caste into 
three groups : (1) the Sonkha, who are by origin B4nias ; (2) the Ahlti- 
w41ia. Neb or Karnw^l, which claims Khatii descent ; and (3) the 
Kaxkbzai. The Neb again have three sections or groups, P41, Segand 
and Rakhi which are said to be hypergamous. They avoid four gets in 
marriage, employ Brahmans at religious as well as on ceremonious 
occasions and marry at an early age, from 10 to 15. They are said to 
take water from the hands of a Jhinwar or a Tarkhdn, but not from 
those of a Ohhlmba or a barber. 

Njcohabi, the phonetic spelling of Naturi, the modem broad school founded 
by tbe late Sir Syad Ahmad Elh^n of Aligarh. A few free-thinking 
Hindus have also adopted the term for themselves. ^ The term,^ writes 
Mr. Maclagan,^ is of course applicable to either religion, hut in its special 
sens© it represents a Musalmdn school of thought, led by Sir Syad 
Ahmad Kb4n and Syad Amir Ali Kh4n ; the object is to adapt the 
religion of Muhammad to the spirit of the age, to clear away the glosses 

* The conception of the devotee as a bride or bridegroom is common to other religions ad 
well as to certain IshLmic sects. We may compare the Dulha Deo of E^duism, 
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of commentators, to get at the essential teaching of the Prophet, and to 
show how this teaching has in it nothing inconsistent with the highest 
non-religions philanthropy of to-day. Slavery, according to this 
school, is abhorrent to the spirit and teaching of Islam : polygamy is 
indirectly forbidden by the Quran ; Muhammadans have never prosely- 
tised sword in hand ; and the future life indicated by the Prophet is as 
noble and pnre in aspiration as any prefigured in any religion. This 
school has returned to the fountain-head of IsMm, jnst as the Aryas 
among the Hindus have returned to that of Hinduism, and in either 
case the original scriptures are taxed to produce results compatible with 
the latest achievements of science and social philosophy. The efforts 
of the Nature School are, however, if not of a higher order than those 
of the Aryas, at any rate of a kind more intelligible to European 
thought and very much in accordance with the similar tendencies 
among the broader schools of thought in modern European Christianity. 
The leaders of the school are men of great intellectual power and 
thoroughly conversant with the points of view adopted by European 
critics of their religion ; and the foundation of the Aligarh College in 
the North'West Provinces has done a great deal to establish their 
authority. The Necharis advocate most social reforms, and in politics 
they are generally ranged on the side of the constituted authority. They 
belong, however, to a movement which has had its rise outside the 
Punjab ; and as they are not an organized society, the|*e is nothing to 
show how far they are represented in this province. ,The importance 
of the movement is not to be measured by figures, and even if we had 
a full return of professed followers of Sir %ad Ahmad Khd.n, we should 
still be far from judging the strength of the principles he represents/ 

Nkera, a Jdt^tribe found in the B^wal nizdmat of Jfnd. They claim to be 
an offshoot of the Chhatrias who left Gadgajni when it was the scene 
of conflict. They worship the devi and Bandeo, whose shrine is about 
a mile from Bdwal. Bandeo was the son of a Brahman and they do hot 
smoke. 

Nekokaea, Kukd^ra, lit. " doers of good.^ The Nefeok^ra like the Jhandir are 
a sacred clan. They are chiefly found in the Jhang district and claim 
to be Hd^shami Quraish, who came from Bah^walpur some 480 years ago. 
They hold land in Gujrdnwdla also, but are not a very important tribe. 
In Gujrdnw41a many of them are faqirs, and they generally bear a 
semi-religions character. But in Mult4n they are ranked as a J^t clan 
(agricultural). ' ‘ 

Nbn (? Nain), an Ar4ia clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Nbola, a J£t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. The word appears to 
mean mungoose, neul or neula. Panjabi Dicty,, p. 812, Cf. Nol. 

Nboeu, Nbbu, a name applied to Kanets claiming descent from the Mawis, 
and also to the children of Brahmans or Rajputs by Kanet women. 
In the former sense it appears to be synonymous with Ehund, the 
term applied to Kanets of the first class, tracing descent from the 
Mawis, in Bashahr. 

NipAl (? Naipal), a Edjput clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Nbb, a Kamboh clan (agricultural] found in Amritsar. 

Niaik, on^ v^rs^d in the Niai SMstra, Panjabi Dicty., p. 813. ^ 
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NilBii, -YA, fern. -ABAN, a wsLsher of gold and silver filings, a refiner of 
precious metals (fr. nidra, ^ separate^). He is called Sodha in the 
south of the Deraj at and Soni in Ambdla and Sirmlir. 

In the west of the Punjab he seems to be known as Shodar or Sodar ; 
and as one of the Sunar clans is called Sodari, it may be that the 
Niaria is generally or always a Sun^r by caste. The Nid,ria however is, 
unlike the Sun^r, generally a Musalm^n ; though, curiously enough, he 
is returned as Hindu only in Peshawar. 

Niazi, Niazai, a Path6n tribe, descended from Nidzai, one of the three sons 
of Ibrahim, surnamed Loddi. They are thus Lodi Pathfins and akin to 
the Dotannis, Prangis, Stirs, etc. Originally chiefly Powindas or 
nomads, they were expelled from the district of Shilgar, south of 
Ghazni, by the Andar and occupied the eastern skirts or Dd.mdn of the 
great Sulaimdn range, holding the territory subsequently known as 
Tdk or T^nk. There they continued to lead a nomad life, and 
gradually spread further north-east towards the Indus, occupying the 
thal or steppe now held by the Marwat, who drove them to the north- 
west- They are still fairly numerous in Kohdt and are found in small 
numbers in Dera Imail Khd^n. 

The Niazais, now in the eyes of their own people, the most abject of 
the Afghans, once played a great part in the history of northern India. 
One of the most trusted officers of Sher Shd»h, Sur, king of Delhi, was 
Haibat Khd,n, Nidizai, and his brothers, Is^ Kh^n and Sai’d Klid-n also 
held high office. The former was hdjih or royal chamberlain. At the 
defeat of Humdyun at Ohaunsa in 1540 Haibat Khi^n greatly dis- 
tinguished himself and Is6 Kh4n carried on the pursuit of the routed 
Mughals to the banks of the Indus. Haibat Kh^n and Is^ Khin, with 
other amirs j were left by Sher Shah in charge of the Punjab, and 
eventually Haibat Kh4n became sole governor of the province, with 
instructions to recover Multd,n from the Balooh invaders. For hia 
services in this charge Haibat Khd.n received the title of Azam Humd.- 
ytin, Masnad-i-Ald, the most august, the occupant of the exalted seat.^' 
IsMm Shdh, the successor of Sher Sh4h, however, distrusted the power 
of his Afghan nobles and though Haibat Kh^n remained loyal for a time 
he was compelled to revolt when SaMd Khiin fled to him for refuge. 
With 40,000 horsemen, Nid-zais, Yusufzais and Mandarns, of whom no 
less than 12,000 were Niazais, Haibat Khd.n marched to join the 
disaffected nobles who had found an asylum in Kumdon, and enconnt- 
ered the royal army near Ambdla. Her© the defection of Khwds SIh4n, 
one of his allies, led to Ms complete defeat, and he fled to Dhaukot 
beyond the Indus, hotly pursued by a large force under the Khwaja 
Wais, the Sarw^ni Afghd,n. The NMzais found an asylum in the Gakhar 
country north of Rd.walpindi, but eventually were compelled to seek 
refuge in Kashmir. Headed ofi on that road they turned towards 
Raiauri, only to fall victims to a Kashmiri force which destroyed the 
tribe, all the four brothers* being killed. Before this event, which 
occurred in or about 1550, Haibat Khdu had all but exterminated the 
SuMBALS, a branch of his own tribe. Another branch is the Isa 
Khel. 


* The fourth brother was Sh^hb^z. 
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In appearance tlie Nidzais of Koliafe resemble the Bangasb rather 
than the Khafak^ but in the matter of shaving the head some take a 
middle course, only shaving the front. 

Nihalkb, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Nihano, ‘ free from care,^ a title of the Akali Sikhs. 

Nihani, a fern. Ndi or barber, v. 

Nijab, a clan of Jd.t 3 with whom certain Sttnab sections claim a common 
origin. 

Nijhae, a clan of Ja^s found in Kapflrthala and elsewhere. 

Nijjae, see Najj^ir, 

Nikalsaini, oe Nabanokaeia, a sect of faqirs whose origin is thus 
described*;— 

*^Af ter the battle of Gnjrdfc and the pursuit of the enemy by Sir Walter 
Gilbert, the Khdlsa (Sikh) army surrendered at Rawalpindi, and giving 
up their arms and receiving a gratuity of a rupee each, they were 
permitted to disperse to their homes. A great panic prevailed among 
the Sikhs of the District: very many cut off their Tees or long hair, and 
were in great dread of being forcibly converted to Christianity, Some 
months after three men were seen gfdng about the cantonments of 
Rawalpindi, dressed up in the cast-off clothes and hats of Europeans, 
and with sbaven heads and faces. The eldest gave himself out to be 
the mahant or chief of a sect, and the others to be his chelas or 
disciples. The mahant played upon a two-stringed instrument known as 
the dutdra, and he and his chelas sang songs in praise of the English 
in general, and of John Nicholson in particular, whom they declared to 
be their guru. It should be borne in mind that during the Sikh rule it 
was by no means uncommon for faqirs to receive, through the good 
offices of the kdrddrs or district officers, assignments of land-revenue 
from the central government at Lahore, for the maintenance of religious 
or gwasi-religious institutions. John Nicholson was well known to the 
people of Rawalpindi. He had waged in the neighbourhood a guerrilla 
warfare during the hot weather of 1848 with SirdAr Chatar Singh and 
other rebels, and when by the proclamation of the Governor-General, 
dated the 29th March 1849, the Panjab was annexed, John Nicholson 
was appointed the first Deputy Commissioner of BAiwalpindi. There- 
fore these men, by calling themselves Ni k alsain i /agfrs, were under the 
idea that the Deputy Commissioner of the District would feel flattered 
at being associated with a new sect, whose guru he was acknowledged 
to be, and would no doubt get them a handsome jdgir or free 
grant with which to establish a dharmsdla or monastery all to 
themselves ! But when they found that they were uncared for by 
Nicholson (I have been told that he had them flogged once), and 
* got nothing for their pains, their enthusiasm cooled down, and after 
two or three years they were heard of no more. I often saw them, 
and once or twice spoke to them in 1850, and, as far as I can 
remember, they had nob a particle of an idea concerning any of the 


* By J, G. Delmerick in P, N Q., II, § 953, 
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doctrines of Christianity. They affirmed that the Bible was true, like- 
wise the Qui’dn and the Granth ! Indeed, I fancy that they were the 
originators of the Narangkdrias, NiEiNKABi, a sect of schismatic Sikhs, 
which sprang up in the Kdwalpindi District about that time, and which 
20 years ago, promised to bring every Hindu in the Sind Sdgar Dodb 
into its fold ; but afterwards, for some unknown reason, a considerable 
number of the converts slid back into orthodoxy, and I believe there are 
few Narangkarias in the Rawalpindi District now. The monument to 
General Nicholson is at the head of the Margala Pass, about 16 miles 
from Rawalpindi, on the PesMwar road. I never heard of any Nikal- 
saini/agirs there :* indeed, I never heard of the existence of any 
since 1852 or 1853, certainly never since the Mutiny.” 

Nikki filvx, the ' little R£vi^ tribes, as opposed to the ‘ great Rd,vi ’ tribes. 
The latter are pastoral rather than agricultural, and include the 
Kharrals, Kdthias, and many of the great tribes of Mahararaadan Jdts. 
They look down upon the ‘’little Rdvi^ tribes who live within their 
limits, and who are agricultural rather than pastoral, consisting of 
Ardfrjs, Kambohs, and similar tribes common in the eastern Punjab. 
The ‘great Rdvi ’ tribes are notorious for their propensity to cattle- 
stealing, and among them a young man is not allowed to wear a turban 
or to marry a wife till he shows by stealing a buffalo that he is able 
to support her, while a headman who has not a number of dependents 
ready to steal for or with him is popularly known as “ an orphan.” 

NilIrI, NiLiEf, fern, -an, -Nf. Ni'r^li, Nilgar, a dyer, see Lfldri. 

Mma-nandi, one of the four main orders of the Bairdgis. See also under 
Nimbarki. 

N£mbaeki.--A sect or sub-order of the Bairdgis, 

The orthodox accountt of Nimbark^orNimbaditya, who founded the 
sect, is that he was so named because he once stopped the motion of the 
sun on the. top of a nimba tree. He also promulgated an abstruse 
theory of the Diialistic Aduality of the soul. But the popular idea of 
the Nlmbarkis is that they reverence the nim tree because their dsola 
is incarnate in it. 'J'he Nimbarki would thus seem to be the same as the 
Nima-nandi or Nima-Khark-Swdmi, mentioned by Mr. Maclagan,t and 
it may further be noted tliat Nim Nith is given as one of the" twelve 
disciples of Gorakh. Ndith. Che facts may point to the existence of a 
sub-sect, worshippers of the nim tree, upon which the philosophical 
doctrine of ‘ Nimbarka ’ was grafted. 

NiMCHA, ‘ half-breed,’ a term applied to the Pashto-speaking people on the 
left bank of the Indus and in the lateral valleys to the eastward (includ- 
ing the people of the Pakhli and Agror valleys in British territory) by 
the pure-blooded AfgMns of Yusuf zai who refuse all matrimonial or 
other alliances with them. The Nimckas in their turn refuse to asso- 
ciate with the tribes in tKeir north. Probably descended from Path^n 
settlers from Swdt and aborigines the Nimohas are easily distinguished 

* The sect was supposed to have connected itself with the monuinent 
t Psyckolog-ical Tenets of the Vaishnavas, J. A. S B. 1884 p 108 
$ Punjab Census Report, 1892, pp, 123 and 114 (footnote). 
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from pure PatMns by tbeir accent : Biddulpla, Tribes of the Hindoo 
Kooah, p. 7. 

Ningmapa, ^ old one.’ The sister order of the Buddhist Drukpa {q.v.). 
Their head is Gsungfsprfil (pron. Sungtriil) of Lotraglalung Gonpa be- 
tween Khams and Lhaasa. They hold the monastery of Pin in Spiti. 
Certain of the buzhen families— descended from Ninffmapa monks-— 
became monepas or wizards. Their witchcraft censifts chiefly in 
breaking stones on their stomachs, swallowing knives, and other more or 
less common conjuring tricks. They travel widelv, but even in Spiti 
thoir powers are not greatly believed in and tliey do not pretenfl to the 
black magic of the Bon pas or Black Caps. They accept the rg^t or 
Book of Mystical Doctrines, called in Sanskrit Tantra, which Tseng- 
khapa eliminated from the Kagitir : see Gelukpa. 

NlEAii, an indigo dyer (Multani) : see LiMri. 

Nieankaei, a Sikh sect. The term nirankar,^ ^incorporeal is old in 
Sikhism, dating back to Bdbd. N^nak himself, who was originaUy called 
Nd.nak Nirank^ri. The sect, however, is a modern one, having been 
founded by one Bh&i Di^l Dd,s, a Khatri of Peshawar, who established 
it at Rawalpindi about 1845. On his death in 1870 his son Bhai Bhara 
or Darbd»ra Singh succeeded him, and then Bh^i Ratt4, another son. 
The I^irankaris worship one invisible God as a spit it who is a hearer 
of prayer, avoiding idols, and making no offerings to them, to Brahmans 
or to the dead. They abstain from all flesh and liquor and reverence 
truth. Pilgrimages are regarded as useless, and neither Brahmans nor 
cows are to be reverenced. The first day of each month is to he kept 
holy by attendance at the temple, reading the repentance for 

sins, and almsgiving. The Adi-Granth of Bdiba N4nak is^ their sacr^ 
book though they also respect the later Guru*^ and their writings. W^ed- 
dings are celebrated according t.o the Sikh rites, by a grantM and not by a 
Brahman : the bride sits unveiled in public and the pair circumambulate 
the Adi-Granth, instead of 6re. Widows may remarry. At funerals 
also they dispense with Brahman*^, and instead of mourning the event 
is regarded rather as an occasion for rejoicing. The sect has an amrit^ 
sar of its own on the Lei stream near the park in Rawalpindi, and 
their dead are burnt there. At their darhnr or meeting-place in 
Rd.v 7 alpindi town is a shrine of the Adi-Granth, where Bhd^i Di^l a 
slippers are kept and revered. The sect recruits all classes.t 

But caste and social status are not affected by conversion. The 
Nirankdrls also inculcate belief in the transmigration of souls ; rever- 
ence and honour towards parents. Lying, cheating, and false 

weights are peculiarly heinous crimes. Smoking is forbidden, but 
ITirankdris may sell or deal in tobacco. They are said to have (mrious 
rites on the birth of children, described as a little reminiscent of Jewish 
ceremonies. The use of wine and flesh is prohibited ; indeed a Niran- 
kdri, except in the course of duty as a soldier, may not deprive a 
sentient being of life. The Nirank&ri doctrines are exoteric and they 
gladly explain them to inquirers. Polygamy is prohibited. 


♦ Sanskr. nir&k&r^ “ formless.’ 
t Maclagan, § 95, 
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NibmalI* — ^T he NiriuaU Sddhusij or pure saints,” are a Sikh order. 
They originated, like the Akdlis, in the time of Guru Govind Singh, 
but the history of their foundation is obscure* According to one story 
a water-carrier was seized by the Gurti^s soldiers for supplying their ene- 
mies with water during a battle, but the Guru declared him stainless 
{nirmala)^ This account, however, undoubtedly arose out of a con- 
fusion between this order and the Sewdpanthfs, and the more probable 
version is that GurtS Govind Singh sent three disciples to Benares to 
learn Sanskrit and designated them, on their return, the stainless,” as 
. being the only learned men among the Sikhs. At first they took the pahul 
and wore white raiment, but they have adhered to the study of the 
orthodox Hindu scriptures and thereby lost touch with Sikhism. They 
now wear the ordinary saffron robes of the Indian fctqir, possibly to 
facilitate begging, which they profess to avoid as they claim to subsist 
on offerings voluntarily made. They retain the he$. The Nirmala 
form a well-disciplined and highly respected organisation. Each mo- 
nastery is under a guru, while a council or committee periodically visits 
their societies throughout the Province. Almost always celibate they 
bear a far higher reputation for moraiity than most of the ‘.ther religi- 
ous orders in the Punjab. Their principal Akh^ra is at Hardwdr, but 
they also have foundations at Amritsar and elsewhere. 

Nishaxia, the second of the Sikh misU or confederacies. It was recruited 
from Khatris and Rangrethas or converted sweepers and the name is 
said to mean ^ standard bearer^ from nhhan^ a standard. 

Nisow ana, a Jat clan i agricultural) found in Shdhpur, wh^re they held a few 
villrtgi^s, and abo in Jhang wh re thj-‘y are described as pure tribe 
though in the Census of 1901 they retumeii themselves as Rdjputs. 
They hold the northern corner of Ohiniot tahsil in Jhang between the 
L^lis, Gilotars and the Shdhpur border. They are sometimes spoken of 
as it they had a dialect of their own, called Nissowdni or Niswd»m and are 
a fine body of men, fearless and bold, with a grent reputation for thieving, 
but formerly describe i as a prosperous, thriving clan, rich in flocks and 
herds with scarcely any debts. 

Nizami, see Ohishti. 

Nohama, a Balooh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Nohil, a tribe of Muhammadans found in Montgomery, 

Nohilke, a Eharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Nol, Naul, ai tribe, found in Jhang tahsil and, like the Bhangu, early 
settlers in that tract. They occupied the lowlands of the Ohenab round 
Jhang before the Si^ls. Swarthier than the generality of the people 
and speaking a more uncouth tongue, their traditions carry them back 
to Dbau, a B^jdi of Bikaner who settled in Jhang whde the country was 
under a Brahman dynasty. Naul was the son of Dhau, The Si^ls 
were for some time, after their arrival in the country, subject to the 
Naul and paid tribute through them« Always a turbulent and lawless 
race, they used to be great cattle-owners preferring cattle-breeding to 

^ Bitterly opposed by the Akalis.— Maola^an. 108, Trumpp’s Die Beligionder Sikhs, 
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agriculture and cattle-lifting to either.* Nols have also settled in the 
Ohendib Colony. 

Nonabi, (1) a tribe of Muhammadans found in Montgomery; (2) a J^t clan 
(agricultural) found in Multd.a : see also under Ntin^ri. 

Nono, the title giv^en bo any male member of the four noble families of Kuiling, 
Mane, Pin and Gyungul in Spiti. The title is retained for life, but 
would be forfeited if its bearer married out of his own rank — an unheard- 
of thing. The nonos rank with the jos of Ldhul and with the royal 
family of Laddkh {Laddkhski (r)yalrigs). The head of the Kuiling 
family is recognised by Government as the Nono of Spiti, but he is never 
known in his own territory by any other title than thatoEGyalpo or king. 
Princesses of the blood are called shemoj and the queen is apparently 
addressed as shemd. 

The 'marriage laws are most rigid. The king and the princes must 
marry in their own rank and, if a bride is not available in Spiti, must 
ride to L^hul or Ladakh to procure one. The present Nono^s (Gyal- 
po'^s) great-grandmother, for in stance, was a Laddkhi princess. By a 
special dispensation th^ daughter of a nono may espouse a commoner 
and yet retain h«=‘r rank as shemo, but it is open to doubt whether, as 
stated in the article on Ohahzaug, a morganatic union of this kind 
would confer the courtesy title oijo on the commoner husband. 

Noedaha, a Jdt clan (agriouUural) found in Multan. 

Nuhaeni, LuhXrni, Ncjhaki, Nohani, etc. — A branch of the Lodi Pa^hdins, 
descended from lTuhd.rnai or Nub (Noah). He had six sons, Mamd, 
Maya, Tataur, Shaikh or Patakh and Hud (Bber) by one wife, and by 
another, Maewat. The descendants of Shaikh and Htid appear to have 
mostly migrated into Hindustan and the remnant has been absorbed 
by the other Nuhanis. Mamd had three sons: (1) Ydsin or Tunas, 
progenitor of the Daulat Khel Pawindas and their kinsmen of Tdnk, 
with their several branches, and of the Has‘=»an Khel : (2) Haidar or 
Khizr, founder of the Lako, Bdrd, Ibrahim and Kod Khels ; and (8) 
Ya^ktib, founder of the Khel named after him. 

Maya, progenitor of the Maya Khel Pawindas of Draband had two 
sons. Lot Son or Ydsin, who founded two tribes of those names 

with 6 and 7 sub-sections respectively. 

Tataur had two sons, Aso and Musd, founders of the Khels named 
after them. 

NtJN, (1) a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Mulbdn, where they are prominent 
in the north of Shujdbad tahsil. Also said to be a branch of the 
Bhattis and to have migrated from some place called Thdnewdhan 
^ near Delhi/ Converted to Isldm by the Makhducn of Uch Jahdnidu 
or Sayyid Jaldl they retain the title of B.dna. The genealogy repre- 
sents Ndn, Gthera, Kanjar and Kulidr as sons of Rdjwaddan and epo- 
nyms of as many tribes ; another makes Jai and XJtera brothers of Ndn 
and Jhakkar son of Jai : see also under Ghannar. The Ntia are also 
found in Montgomery ; (2), a RiSjput clan (agrioaltural) found in 

Sh^hpur ; (3) a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

♦ The Panjabi Dicty, gives Nolo, s.f. as a tribe which answers this description. 

Clearly f^ol is meant. The word appears to be identical with neola and naut, a mungoo^e. 
Tho latter form is found in Potohiri. 
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NtjR, a tribe of Rdjputs, now apparently extinct. They are said to have 
migrated into the Punjab from the Deccan in early times and to have 
founded K^l^naur,* in the Grurddspur District, Kd.hna, a Nur, is also 
said to liave founded Kahnuw^n in that district, but Sher Sh^h Sfir 
settled a body of Afgi^^ns in the place and they held it under him. 
Akbar gave Salho, a Harchaud Rdjput, char^^e of that part of the 
country with a grant of 360 villages. The Harcliands dispossessed the 
Afgh&ns of KahnuwAn and still hold it, the iSTdrs apparently having 
disappeared. 

NtJK-BAKHSHi, a sect found in Baltistdn and described by Biddulph {Tribes 
of the Hindoo Koosh^ pp, 123-5). Yigne called tliem Keluuchah. 

NdfiKKB, Nubkb, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Nutkani (NoDJsrAxlNi), are a Baloch tribe peculiar to Dera Ghdzi Khdn, 
which holds a compact territory stretching eastward to the Indus and 
between the Northern Khosa and the Kasrdni. The tribe once enjoyed 
considerable influence and importance, lidding rights of superior 
ownership over the whole of the Sanghar country. But it no longer 
possesses a political organization, having been crushed out of tribal 
existence in the early days of Ranjit SingVs rule. But the event is so 
recent that it still retains much of its tribal coherence and of the cha- 
racteristics of its race. 

Nyabia, see Nidria. 

Nyekpa, see Ohdhzang. 

NyingmI {? Ntimapa), see Dukpa. 


* KaKnaur however is more probably a corruption of KilA-uagar and doubtless derives 
its name from KAleshwar (Shiva) whose temple stands on the old citadel. 
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Os&ii, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

O9H, Up, Op OB BaLDAB. — Beldfir is properly the name of an occupation 
^merely ] it is derived from hel, a mattock, and it denotes all whose calling 
it is to work with that instrument. But though the common coolie of 
the Province will often fcn?n his hand to digging, the Od is the profes- 
sioruil navvy of the Punjab; and the word Belddr is seldom applied, at 
least as a tribal name, to the members of any other caste, though it 
seems in more common use in the west than in the east, the Od of^the 
west being generally known as Beld&r.* In some places, e.g. in Gujr^t, 
the Od or Belddr styles himself a Shaikh, if he is a Muhammadan. 

The Od are a wandering tribe whose proper home appears to be 
Western * Hindustdn and E^Ljputdna ; at least the Ods of the Punjab 
usually hail feom those parts. They are vagrants, wandering about 
with their families in search of employment on earthwork. They will 
not as a rule take petty jobs, but prefer small contracts on i-oads, 
canals, railways, and the like, or will build a house of adobe, and dig a 
tank or even a well. They settle down in temporary reed huts on 
the edge of the work j the men dig, the women carry the earth to the 
donkeys which they always have with them, and the children drive 
the donkeys to the spoil bank. In the Salt Eange tract they also 
quarry and carry stone; and in parts of the United Provinces they are 
said to be wandering pedlars. They eat anything and everything, 
and though not unfrequeutly Musalmans, especially in the west, are 
always outcast. They have a speech of their own called 04 ki or in 
Multdn Odakki, which is very probably nothing more than the ordinary 
dialect of their place of origin. They wear woollen cloths, or at least 
one woollen garment. They claim descent from one Bhagfrat who 
vowed never to drink twice out of the same well, and so dug a fresh 
one every day till one day he dug down and down and never came up 
again. It is in mourning for him that they wear wool, and in imita- 
tion of him they bury their dead even when Hindus, though they 
marry by the Hindu ceremony, 'fill the re-appearance of Bhagfrat 
they will, they say, remain outcasts. They are said 10 claim Kdjput or 
Kshatriya origin and to come from Mdrwdr. They worship Bdma and 
Sivat like the Fushkarna Brahmans who are sometimes said to be them- 
selves Ods by descent. The Od are, for a vagrant tribe, singularly free 
from all imputation of crime. They are distributed pretty generally 
throughout the ^evince, but are most numerous in Lahore and along 
the lower Indus and Chenab, and least numerous in the hills and sub- 
montane districts. But a writer who gives a good account of their 
methods as » professional navvies’ says they are principally found in the 
Jumna tracts, j: 


• Mr Christie, however, was assured that there are large communities of profesmoiml 
Beldirs who are not Ods. They are generally Musalman in the Punjab proper and Hindu 
in the eastern districts j they are not outcasts, have tod Imbitations, and work as cattiers 
with their animals when earthwork is not forthcoming. It may be that the Muamwns 
returned in our Census tables belong to this class 1 as Od and Beldar have been confused. 

■+ Wilson’s Indian Caste, II, pp. 114, 138, 168. , 
tP.N.Q.III,§634. 



Odhdm — Orahzai. 

At an 04 wedding in Multan branoliea of a jan4i tree are out, and 
tlie bridegroom is made to tonob tbe bride s knee witb bis own on tbe 
spot. An ornament called chandw hdr is tied round the pair’s knees, 
wbicb are then toucbed witb a club. No Brabman is called in on this 
occasion, but Brahmans are said to be employed on all ceremonial 
and religious occasions, the paroMt^ getting a rupee at a wedding. 
Ods in MuMn wear tbe choti, but nojaneo. They are said to abstain 
from eating an animal called girdh {kird, snake), but may eat everything 
else lawful to Hindus. 

In the lower part of Outer Sard], in Kullu, on tbe north bank of the 
Sutlej the Ods appear to form a separate caste. They are a menial 
class, higher than the Lohdrs, with whom they will smoke and drink 
water, but will not intermarry, and higher than the Barebfswith whom 
they will smoke, but will not dritik water; and lower than the Thavfs 
who have no social intercourse with them. The occupation of the Ods, 
however, is the same as the Thdvis, namely, house-building. They are 
not apparently found in the adjoining parts of the Simla Hill States, 
south of the Sutlej, or elsewhere in Kullu. 

OpHiNA, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Ossi (f Waisi), a 3 d \ clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

OoAB, see under Jogi. 

Ojala, a Jdf clan (agricultural) found in Multdn ; also in Kapurthala. 

Ojh, a Jdt dan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Ojha, a Hindu school-master. , (Multani). Pamjdli Dicty., p. 832. 

Okhal. — A Jdt tribe found in Jind. They offer a piece of coarse sugar, bheli, 
to their jaiherd at marriage. 

Olakh, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. See Aulakh. 

OtiAE, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

OuABA, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

ObaKzaIj Weukzai. — A Patlidn tribe. Like the accoaBts of many another 
Patk^n tribes, an account of the Orakzsai is rather curious reading, the 
bulk of it beiug often devoted to showing that the tribe is in the maia 
not Pathdn at all, but something else. The Orakzaihave several foreign 
sections, e.gr,- the Sheikhan (No. 10 in the appendix below), and several 
aboriginal or ^Tird.hi’ sections. If indeed w© exclude all the sections 
whose PathSn origin is doubtful, the pure Pathd»a element is very 
small. 

The oTigin of the Orahzai, — ^Th© Orakzai is a tribe of obscure 
origin, and it is doubtful if they are true Afghans, though they are 
said to belong to the Karlanrai race, being descended from Kadi, the 
yonnger son of Karran, as are the Lilazdk. The tribe itself claims 
descent from a Persian prince, Sikandar Sbdh who was exiled, {wtuhzai, 
lost or exiled) from his father's kingdom, and took refuge with the 
Muhammadan king of Kohdit by whom he was employed to subdue the 
Tirdihis of Tirah, who were then Hindus or non-Afghd.ns, ruled by 
various rajas, and divided into two branches— Dilaz^k and Parbali. 
Sikandar Sh^.h conquered the Tirdhis, and on the death of the Kohit 
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king claimed that region as liis son-in-law, but was opposed by Banga, 
a Pum or musician of the Persian court who had been despatched in 
search of the prince, but had passed himself off at Koh^t as his brother, 
and obtained the second daughter of the king in marriage. Pailinsr to 
conquer Banga, Sikandar Sh^h returned to Tird,h and maTried a Tir^hi 
woman as his second wife. After his death hia descendants wasred 
constant wars with the Bangash or descendants of Banga, until the 
plain country was allotted to the latter and the hills to the Orakzai. 


Bellew assigns a common origin to the Orakzai, Afridi, Bangash, etc., 
and says the Bangash were ousted from Zurmat in Wazir^std.n by the 
Ghiljis {sic) and didven into Kurram, and thence into Mir^nzai and 
Kohdt, whence they expelled the Ghabris, Safis and Mangar is— three 
non'Afghd»a tribes, of whom the first may be the modern Ghebas of 
tahsil Pindi Gheb in Rd^walpindi. The Orakzai include, however, several 
tribes such as the Shaikhdn, of Gardez iu TVaziristd.n, the Mishtias 
and Ali Khels, both originally Yusafzai, and the Malla Khels, of Ghilzai 
descent, wlio are not true Orakzai. These tribe*^, however, are not 
Shias, for that sect is practically confined to the Muhammad Khels, who 

inoladed the tribes shown in the margin, 
though the Tazi, Bar And and Lar 
^nd— three ham^aya or vassal sections 
of the Tirdh Sturi, or Afzal Khels in 
Tirdh, are also Shias. The Muhammad 
Elhels are descendants of B^zid according to the tribal pedigree, and 
ii; is interesting to trace their connection with the shrines of the 
South-West Punjab, for the Sip^y as have two shrines, one at Usi, a 
zidrat of Pir Kamdl Shd.h, a grandson of Makhdum JaMnian of Goh in 
Jhang, and the other a shrine of Pir Said^n Sh^h, a cousin of 
Makhddm Is^ of Bilot in Dera Ismail Khdn, 


Bar Muhammad Khels. 

Mani KheL 
Sip^yas. 

Abdul Aziz Elhel, of the Kam^l Khel 
section. 


I. — Oeganisation. 

Sectarian groups . — The most important principle would appear to be 
the religious or sectarian one. The Shia Muhammad Khel appear lo be 
quite distinct frr>m the other Orakzais, who are thus divided into two 
main groups, Shia and Sunni by religion. But the religious principle 
operates also to split up the main groups into religious sections, a good 
example of this being given by the Isd Khel (No. 4 bekw), who now 
form a distinct section. Lastly within each section we find stfil smaller 
sections or sub-seotions with names which show that they have 
been formed owing to sectarian diff t-renoes, at least this ^the only 
in which we can account for names like Naqshband Kor m 1^. 0, 
B4b4 Nmdsi in No. 8, Khwdja Khel in No. 12, and some others. Thus 
it seems clear that religious or sectarian influences are constantly at 
work to split up the natural divisions of the tribe. 

Territorial groves . — There are only a among the 

Orakzai, viz. the Sweri and Pit4o divisions of the Ahsherzai No. 14, 
and the B4rdh and Tirdh Stun Khels, of No. 19.' Bizoti (No. 18) is 
also apparently a territorial section. 

Ethnic proitps.^These again are not very numeTOUS. There is a 
Bindki Khel in No. 2, and TiiAhi Khels in Nos, 10 . and, 20. 
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Orakmi customs. 


It seems probable however that these are not the only principles on 
which ^oups are forjae^l- The Lashkarzai clan and the Sipdya sec- 
tion (No. 22) may point to a by-gone feudal or military organisation 
in certain clans. Still the fact remains that by far the most important 
factor in the organisation of the Orakzai is the religions oi' sectarian 
one. 


II. — Social Customs. 

Houses and villages. — Dwellings are usually constructed of stone in 
mud with courses of timber at intervals. In Tirdih the houses are, as 
a rule, of 2 or 3 storeys, each storey being not more than 1(> ft. in 
height. Cattle are kept in the lower storey : while the second is the 
living r‘'‘om. The uppermost is a tower for defenct*, though sometimes 
it is only an open verandah on the roof, where the women sit and spin. 
In many cases there is only one room in each storey, in which case all 
the inmates sleep together In the houses of the richer classes there are 
2 or even 8 rooms on the groan<i floor and second storey. Almost 
every house has large corn-bins of baked earth, usually wholly or partly 
under ground. Orakzai villages generally cmsist of houses built 
together, whereas, in Maidan, the Afridis reside in scattered hamlets, 
each man living apart with his immediate relations and dependents. 
Afj’idi hou^^es are, as a rule, much totter built than those of the Orak- 
zai, The Orakzai villages have the houses facing inwards, and these 
are entered from outside by small openings. 

Food. — Two meals are taken, one in the morning, the other at even- 
ing. The staple food is maize bread, eaten with dal, vegetables or 
butter-milk, Wheaten bread is a luxury. Rice is used on all cere- 
monial occasions, when it is eaten mixed with mung. Meat is only 
eaten occasionally, e.g. at the Id, or to do horiour to a guest. The 
Orakzais are not so particular about their food as the Afridis, 

Dress. — The Orakzai garb is that of the ordinary Patiid^ns among 
the men. There is not much difference between Sunnis and Shias 
or between Orakzais and Afridis, but the Shia Orakzais genei'ally wear 
clothes of a dark hhdki colour, while the Afridi Shins wear white. 
Shoes are almost unknown. Sandals made of dwarf-palm are worn. 
An Orakzai woman wears a head sheet, a khat and trousers. The khat, 

J resentedtoher with her trousseau, is used only on ceremonial occasions, 
t is a long garment like a night gown extending from the neck to the 
legs, and is made of country cloth, dyed dark blue. It is tight to the 
waist and loose below. Red chintz of country manufacture striped with 
yellow, or white, is stitched over the hack and sleeves of the khat, the 
front and skirt being covered with an embroidery of red and white 
wax-work Younger women also stitch silver coins on the 

front of this garment. The trousers are made of coarse country cloth, 
dyed black with red spots. This garment is loose to the knees, below 
which a piece of striped red clotfa {pacha), six feet long, with an em- 
broidered edge of red, yellow or green silk, is sewn. These pachas are 
turned over and over three or four times to form a kind of tight gaiters, 
and this performance often occupies a quarter of an hour. The pachas 
last longer than the upper portion of the trousers, which have to b^ 
yenewed much oftener, 
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Among the Daulatzais the women do not use the pachas^ and wear 
instead loose trousers with a string or button to fasten them over the 
ankles. The better classes wear a hhat and trousers of long cloth^ or 
mdrMn, in summer, but use coarse cloth for these garments ia winter. 
The head sheet of the younger women consists of a piece of country 
cloth, dyed black or dark blue, 2^ yards long by 1 J yards broad, with 
a broad border of yellow and red silk on the narrow side. Elderly 
women wear a striped black and white head sheet with a narrow border 
of red silk. In the case of poorer women fine red cotton thread is sub- 
stituted for silk in the borders. Unmarried Orakzai girls wear white 
trousers without gaiters {pachas). There is not much difference in 
dress between Afridi aod Orakzai women. The former use more 
wax embroidery than the latter, and the Afridi women^s trousers 
are dark red in colour without spots. They also fasten these garments 
lower down in the waist, and wear longer pachas than the Orakzai 
women. The nse of henna, or antimony, is not common 'among Orakzai 
women, except with the Ali Khels and Alisherzais. Generally speaking, 
Orakzais are much more slovenly in their dress than Afridis. An 
Afridi can be distinguished from an Orakzai at a glance by his dress, 
except perhaps the Aka Khel Afridis, whose mode of dress closely 
approximates to that of the Orakzais. 

JeweZZery.— Orakzai women do not wear jewellery, and their orna- 
ments do not differ much from those worn by Pa^h^n women in British 
territory. The following are the principal articles ; — 


Large ear-ringa, deodi^ silver. 
Pm aH ear-rings, shawri, silver. 
Small nose-ring, cMrgul, silver. 
Small nose-ring, ndta, gold. 
Large nose-ring, pizwan, gold. 
Neck ornament, haiqali silver. 


Necldet, ogi^ silver. 
Frontlet, chingdk\ silver. 
Bracelet, w(ihh% silver. 
Chain, garewdn, silver. 
Necklace, nimhohy gold. 
Rings, gutti, silver. 


A few of these ornaments require special notice. The deodi is worn 
in the lower lt)be of the ear, and the skanri in the upper portiou- 
The pizwan and ndta are only worn by the richer classes. The ndta is 
worn on the right side and chdrgul on the left side of the nose,^ and 
the pizwan below, in the nostril ridge. The haiqal consist of three 
flat, roughly decorated, silver ornaments, about an inch and a 
half square, which are strung together and worn over the breast. 
The chingakh is an ornament of fretted silver worn over the forehead by 
women of means. The garewdn which is a distinctive Orakzai orna- 
ment is an arrangement of silver coins and chains with tasselled ends, 
and looks very effective, especially on a gala dress of wax-embroidered 
cloth. The nimboU consists of a gold cylinder, which is strung with" 
beads, and worn round the neck. The haiqal is presented to a girl by 
her fiance on betrothal, and at the time of her marriage the ogi is given 
to her by her parents. The gareudn and Wakhi are generally supplied 
by the husband just before marriage. The girl usually acquires the 
skanri and chdrgul in her parents^ house in childhood. The other 
ornaments are supplied by her parents or husband, as their means may 
admit. All the ornaments are worn by the bride at the wedding, and 
generally for a period of five months after the ceremony. Then they 
are laid aside, and only used on occasions of rejoicing, except the wakhi^ 
ogi, and skanri, which are always worn^ 
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Birth ^ naming 9 and circumcision*— A. pregnant woman among tlie 
poorer classes does not desist from her menial duties o£ bringing grass 
and wood from the hills until the last month of her pregnancy, when she 
generally remairjs at home. The period of confiaeoient is very shorty 
and child-birth is as a rule easy among these tribes. After delivery 
the lying-in woman remains in bed for only three days, but she refrains 
from doing any work for a week. After the lapse of forty days she 
resumes her usual occupations. No notice is taken of the birth of a 
female child, but the advent of a boy is made the occasion of rejoicing. 
Drums are beaten by Pums, who receive a present of Rs. 5 (Kd<buli) 
and gur and raisins, to the value of from Rs. 2 to 8, are distributed 
among the friends, who come to congratulate the family. Among the 
Sunni clans the custom of drum-heating is dying out owing to the re- 
strictions of the Mullahs, who taboo this form of amusement, but it still 
flourishes among the Shia sections. Female children are named by 
their mothers, or grandmothers, without any formal ceremony. Names 
are given to male children from 10 to 20 days after the birth in con- 
sultation with mullahs, Sa^yids orfagvs* Boys are circumcised between 
the ages of two and four. This ceremony is celebrated by a feast of 
rice and ghi in places where rice is abundant, as among the Daulatzais. 
In other localities, as among the Ali Khels, gur and raisins are distri- 
buted among the friends, relations and neighbours of the parents. 

Betrothal and marriage.— As a rule among the Orakzais, children 
are not betrothed until they attain puberty, and marriage quickly 
follows betrothal. Marriages are usually determined by consider- 
ations of family convenience. It is a common practice for a man 
to marry his first cousin, in which case an exchange of betrothals 
is generally effected. The rasmdna for marriages between relations is 
fixed at from Rs, 100 to Rs. 240 (Kdbuli). Besides this, food, clothes 
and ornaments have to be supplied. The quantity of food to be sup- 
plied, which consists of ghi, rice, gur, maize, wheat, mung^ salt and 
henna, varies according to the number of guests to be fed. Clothes to 
the value of Rs, 10 and ornaments worth Rs. 60 are also furnished. 
When a girl is not married to one of her kinsmen, the following 
arrangements are made preliminary to the betrothal. Borne women of 
the boy^s family first visit the house of the girTs relations, and return 
after satisfying themselves as to the suitability of the match. Over- 
tures are then made by tbe boy^s family, and, if these are favourably 
received, the marriage settlements are made. Some elders from the 
boy^s village, accompanied by a few women of his family, next proceed 
to the girTs house on a night appointed for the purpose, and the terms 
of the marriage settlement are announced. This deputation, which 
is feasted at the expense of the boy^s parents with guf^ or, in the case 
of well-to-do people, with goat^s meat, generally succeeds in procuring 
some redaction of the rasmdna demanded for the girl, which varies 
from Rs. 200 to 700 (Kdbuli) according to the position of the parties 
and the attractions of the girl, Rs. 300 being the usual amount. " In 
addition to this, food, clothes and ornaments have to be supplied, the 

* The spokes in the sxin’s disk are compared to brands ; and it med to he the custom 
with the Afgh&n tribes to brand the forehead of a child born in an unfortunate or unlucky 
hour, to drive misfortune away.” (Raverty's Poetry of the AfgMne* p. 3ie.) No sur- 
vivals of such customs or ideas are reported* 
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cost of wMcli also depends on the means of tlie parties. Tlie atnonnt 
of rasmdna agreed upon is either paid at once, or in moieties, half at 
the betrothal, and half at the time of the marriage. The betrothal is 
then considered complete. I'he marriage, which may, or may not, 
immediately follow the betrothal, is not nsaally celebrated until the 
full amount of rasmana has been paid up. Boys are generally married 
at 18, and girls at 15 years of age. On the day before the date fixed 
for the marriage it is obligatory for the families of both bride and 
bridegroom to feast the residents of the village or quarter in which 
they reside. 

There is nothing special to note in the marriage ceremony, which is 
the same as that which prevails among Muhammadans in British terri- 
tory. As, however, ponies are scarce among the Orakzais, the bride- 
groom generally travels on foot to the bidders house and not on horse- 
back, as elsewhere. The bridal procession moves along to the music of 
pipes and drums, and, at intervals, guns are discharged. At the wed- 
dings of well-to-do persons dancing boys, la/chtai, are also employed. 
Among some Sunni tribes, such as the Mamozais, in which the influence 
of the mullahs is preponderant, the wedding is performed without 
dancing or music. On reaching the bride’s house the marriage party, 
as well as the people of the bride’s village, are feasted on food previ- 
ously supplied by the bridegroom. If the bridegroom’s village is not 
at too great a distance, the bride is generally taken home by him on 
the day of the wedding after the ceremony. At weddings the wo- 
men of the village assemble in the bride’s house and sing epithala- 
mia, called sandras, 

Orakzais have no objection to marrying Afghan women, but of 
course would not; marry one of their daughters to a non- Afghan. In 
the same way it is said that they object to giving daughters in mar- 
riage to Afrldis, though they take Afridi women as wives without hesi- 
tation. The lower Orakzais such as the Mishtis, Mulla Khels, and 
Sheikhd.ns are generally reluctant to give daughters to the Upper 
Orakzais, such as the Md,mozais and Alisherzais, though the reverse is 
often the case. The reason assigned for this is that the former are 
supposed to be better off. 

In the case of the remarriage of widows, the rasmdna varies accord- 
ing to circumstances, but it is as a rule less than that demanded for a 
virgin, and no ornaments, food or clothes {kharch hhordh), are sup- 
plied. In the case of a widow the rasmdna becomes the perquisite of 
her late husband’s heirs, who often nmrry her themselves. An Orakzai 
usually marries one wife at a time, though, if he is rich enough, he 
may indulge in a plurality oi help-meets. A man with a childless wife 
often takes another wife to bear him sons. 

The sale of wives is uncommon among the Orakzais, and is regarded 
as a disgrace. If the husband cannot put up with his wife on account 
of her misconduct, incompatibility of temper, etc., he sells her to some 
one living as far off as possible. Again, a widow is sometimes sold 
when her husband’s heirs are unable to come to an amicable arrange- 
ment about the disposal of Jier hand* 
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Adultery and cJi'yoi'ce.— Adultery is not oominou and is avoided as 
being a fruitful source of feuds. If the guilty pair are caught jfilagrraTi^e 
delicto^ both are generally killed. In other cases a feud arises, the in- 
jured husband is entitled to take two lives, and the woman becomes 
the property of the seducer, or his family. If the family of the injured 
husband is too weak to prosecute the feud, tho wife is divorced and 
sold in some distant place, and compensation is exacted from the 
seducer. 

A settlement can only be effected on the following terms. If the 
seducer is not killed, he has to pay the value of two lives at the rate of 
Es. 860 (Kabuli) each, plus Rs. 75 as sharmdna. In the case of the 
seducer^s death, the value of one life, or Es. 360, plus Es. 75 as 
aharmdnay is taken from his heirs and the feud is ended. Among the 
Mishtis no sharmdna is exacted, and, if both the erring wife and her 
paramour are killed, no feud results, and no further demand is made 
on the latter’s heirs. In some oases, where the seducer is poor, the 
amount of compensation is reduced by mutual consent, but is never 
less than Rs. 240 (K4buli). The custom, however, of accepting com- 
pensation for a wife’s dishonour is rare among the Orakzai, who regard 
it as a disgrace. Divorce is not common and is only resorted to in 
exceptional cases, and never for purposes of gain. The practice is 
said to be rare among the less civilised tribes, like the Ali Khels, but 
fairly common with the Sheikh4ns and other sections, who have more 
frequent intercourse with British territory. 

Dower . — The amount of dower varies from Es. 15 to 101 among the 
Orakzai, and is invariably paid in full before the celebratioa of the 
marriage. The usual dower among Shias and some of the Sunni 
clans is Rs. 101 for a virgin, and Us. 50 for a widow (Kabuli). In 
poor families, and in some exceptional cases, the dower of a virgin is 
reduced to Rs. 50. Among the Ali Khels, who are a poor tribe, the 
dower is fixed at Rs. 26 or 31, or in rare cases Rs. 60 (Kabuli). 

Burial . — The funeral ceremonies are the same as in British terri- 
tory. Th.Q jandm or funeral procession, however, is only pi’eoeded by 
mullahs carrying three Qor^ns, and never more. Gur also is substitut- 
ed for sweetmeats at the burial of children. Skdt or alms are dis- 
tributed to the mullahs^ and a feast is given to the friends of the de- 
ceased after the /andaia ceremony, but not generally on such a large 
scale as is the custom in Koh4t. The Orakzai cemeteries are not so 
neatly kept as those in Afridi limits, where blue, white and yellow iris 
flowers are planted over the graves. This pretty custom is only 
occasionally practised among the Orakzai clans. The body in the grave 
is covered with a layer of short sticks, shami, the interstices between 
which are filled up with wet mud. The grave is then built up on four 
sides with three layers of dry stones, the space within being filled up 
with dry earth. The head of the corpse is always placed to the north, 
and the grave of a female is dug deeper than that of a male. Over the 
grave tombstones are placed, carved or plain, according to the per- 
son’s means. Occasionally, pieces of wood, 2 feet long by 6 inches 
broad, are substituted for tombstones, and in some cases these are 
rudely carved and decorated on the top with the figures of birds. A 
man’s grave has only two tombstones, one ovet the head and the other 
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over the kueesj the first with its edges facing north and south, and the 
second similarly turned east and west. A woman's g^rave has three 
tombstones over the heart, navel, and knees, all of which are parallel, 
and face north and south with their edges east and west. 

The graves of mullahs are distinguished by a white flag stuck on a 
stick at the head and a huza^ or water pot, in the middle, Shahids^ or 
martyrs for the faith, are also admitted to the privilege of a flag on 
their graves. These are mostly white, or red and white. 

Inheritance.^— T^I olq rule of primogeniture does not obtain, all the sons 
being entitled to an equal share in their father's property. The 
father has a right to will away his whole property to one son to the 
exclusion of the rest, but this is very rarely done. All the sons * are 
bound to join in the funeral expenses of their father, and, if any 
fails to do so, his share of the property, moveable and immoveable, 
is reduced by this amount The rules regarding succession are 
generally the same across the border as in British territory, devolution 
of property being regulated on the pagwand system. The only 
important difference is that a widow has no interest in her deceased 
husband’s property, which devolves integrally on the next of kin, 
whose transferable property she becomes. If she is young and attrac- 
tive, the heir weds her himself, or marries her either to one of his 
relations, or to an outsider. If she is old, and without any marketable 
value, she is maintained by the heir, and in return is bound to perform 
household duties. There is a curious custom, however, in vogue 
among the Khadizais, under which women have _equai shares with 
men in the property of a deceased relation. 

Partition.— A-mong the Orakzais the following clans still preserve 
the system of vesh or periodical partition of land : — 

(1) Khadizais. 

(2) Isa Khels. 

(3) Bar And Khels. 

Among the Khadizais the custom of khula vesh is in vogue, 
by which every person, male or female, is entitled to a share in the 
land. Women, when married within the tribe, carry their shares with 
them, but should they marry into another tribe, their shares i^evert 
to their own clan. The lands of the Khadizais are generally divided 
every third year. The other clans named pursue the system of hand 
vesh by which the male members only of the tribe possess shares. The 
Isa Khels divide their lands every five years, the Bar and Lar And 
Khels every three years and the Shaokanris every 8 to 15 years. 

Sospitality . — The Orakzais regard hospitality as a sacred duty. 
Sunni Orakzais having no hujras put up a guest in the village mosque, 
Shias however have hiijras. The inviolability of a guest is strictly 
observed, a matter in which the Orakzais contrast favourably with the 
Wazirs. 

Amusements and Festivals . — The Orakzais observe the usual Mu- 
hammadan feast days, and the Nauroz which is essentially a Shia 
festival. On some occasions, e. gr., the Shab-i-Bard.t, large bonfires 
ijcabamirs) a;*e kindled by boys, to the accompaniment of volleys. On 


<4) Lar And Khels. 
(5) Shaokanris. 
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festive occasions the lulhula is also danced round a bonjBre, as among 
the Bangash. Drum-beating is another common form of displaying 
joy, though the mullahs discountenance it. Drums and sarnais are the 
chief musical instruments, the rahdh being rare. Their games are 
sakhi^ pataghuna% chindro and kuni, the last alone being played by 
adults. 


Shiafl smoke tobacco in a chilam, but among the Sunnis the mullahs 
discourage smoking. They also discourage tlia use of charas* Opium 
and hhang are unknown. 

The hlood-feud . — The usual rules appear to be in force. Kanrai 
kegdaUj lit. ‘ to place a stone/ is the term for a truce.* 

War-flags.— A\l Orakzai lashkars are accompanied by standards which 
form rallying points in battle, and which are never allowed to fall into 
the hands of the enemy, if this can be avoided. A flag is triangular in 
shape, with tasseled ends, and is usually made of calico of the size of a 
bead sheet, cut diagonally across. They are made by w<'men, and are 
embellished in the centre with different desii^ns, such as a cross, swds^ 
tiha, or the prophet^s hand, the last being sometimes pro'vided with six 
fingers and sometimes with five.t 


These designs are commonly worked in cotton (red on a white ground, 
or vice veo^sd), or more rarely embroidered in silk. As a rule, the flags 
are not ornamented with the kalima or verses from the Kor^n, nor is 
the flag blessed by a mullah. 

Clientshi^p.—AW. Hindus live as hamsdyas under the protection of a 
powerful malik, called their ndik or patron. When accepted as a ham^ 
saya a Hindu slaughters a sheep or goat as an offering to the ndik, 
this ceremony being colled lokha war kawal or hhanda dena, lit. 'to 
give a vessel.’ Ndiks are seldom changed and even a widow may suc- 
ceed to the position of a ndik. One of the duties of a hamsdya is to 
lend money to his patron at reasonable interest. The loan is scrupu- 
lously repaid. ^ 

Hamsdyas pay the following dues : — 

( 4 ). Gang on the occasion of a marriage in the hamsdya' s family — JBs. 20 or 30 
to the permanent ndik. 

(ii), Darwdsia, or door tax : Rs 5 to the ndife in, or near, whose house the hamsdya 
IS living, on a similar occasion. 

(iw), is offered to the ndik at the Id and some meat given in return. 

Ciu). At a marriage in the ndWs family the hamsdya presents sugar or sweetmeats, 
receiving a present in return. 

The Hindus. -Tlie Hindus speak Hiodki in their own families, nsinsf 
Pashto in conversation with Muhammadans. They wear red stripes ia 
their white trousers, silk or cotton needlework of the same colour on 


in now be traced but there used to be an analogous custom 

m RajpuUna, which may suggest an explanation. In RS,iput;ana in ancient times when a 
boundary dispute was settled, a stone was set up on the line agreed npon with ah insorio- 
settlement, and calling down curses^on the party who was guilty 
bomdS aidit S no^ibleTatT’''*^"^'^ quarrels most frequently rekted to disf^ted 
^Wk or^c^ed ^ -^hen a stone was 

+ The onteis jfo ^^® 0^ temporary cessation, of such a feud. 

^ a i^hia emblem, 

(N, I. N. Q. §§ 42 and 747.) The significance of the hand in this case is not explaiued. 
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the collars and sleeves of their shirts, and a red fringe to their turbans. 
The Hindus generally marry in their o-wn castes, as Khatris with 
Khatris, and Aroras with Aroras, and inter-marriage between Hindus 
and Sikhs is not uncommon. Brides are scarce and cost Rs. 500 to 400, 
There is however no divorce. 

The Hindus are sewaks or followers of the Jogi ascetics. Some 
Sikhs are kesadhdri or followers of Grurti N^uak and disciples of the 
Bedi families, but they seldom receive the paJiul or observe Sikh rites, 
aud they eat meat of animals killed by kutha^ i.e., halaVd in Muham- 
madan fashion. Other Sikhs are sahjdhdri or mona and followers of 
the Sodhi families, but differ little from the others. 

Dependants. — The Hindus and Sikhs are mostly shopkeepers or 
pedlars. The Orakzais have also the following kdrigars, artizans who 
are non -Afghans : — 

1 , Potters, too few to supply the demand. 

2, Dyers, chiefly among the Mishtis and Ali Khels. 

S. Goldsmiths, one or two families in each clan. The Mamozais have a separate 
Jcandi or suh-division of goldsmiths. 

4., Blacksmiths and carpenters. Almost every village of any size has its own 
blacksmith and carpenter, but in some places the same man discharges both 
functions. 

5. The Ddm or harher, who has several functions to fulfill, being a drummer at 

festivities, etc,, and a go-between in feuds. 

6. Weavers, who are all Orakzais, as weaving is an honourable calling. They 

also clean cotton. 

All the above classes, except the last, are, as a rule, hamsdyas. Only Nos. 4 and 5 how- 
ever are paid in kind, the rest being paid iii cash. 

It will be observed that there are no scavengers, workers in leather, or midwives. 

Appendix of Orakzai clans. 

IsMAiLZ Ai. — 1. Rabia Khels,* This dan has six sections or khels 

1. Payao Khel. | iv, FarnkhshAh Khel. 

ii. Babbi Khel. I v. AyAz Khel. 

iii, Afzal Khel. 1 vi, Brahim Khel, a Jiamsdya section. 

This clan is noted for its fair complexion, blue eyes and brovm hair. 
The first 5 sections alone are true Hahia Khels. The Payao has 4 
nmasisy the Afzal and Farukhshah 3 each, while the Babbi Khel has 4 
sub-sections called Dallak Beg, Haidar Beg, Waz Beg and Khan Beg. 

2. Akhel : with three main sections : — 

Masan Khel. | Mandra Khel,t and 

Sarki Khel, Wazfrs, not true Orakzais, \ Hindki B^el, a sub-section. 

The Masan Khel contain 3 hors. The other sections being divided 
into khels or nmdsis. 

3. Mdmazai : with five main sections ; — 

Machi Khel. 1 Khwas Khel. 

a. MiroKhel. I KhadiKhel. 

iii. Sikandar Khel. 1 

The MAmazai are also called Darrad4r, ^ the people holding a ravine,^ 
data, or serrated ranges in the form of a jaw [darrah). Bach khel 
is divided into several nmdsis. 

* ZUrat Makhadi is the reputed ancestor of the Rabia Khels. 

f Ziarat Akhan SAhib, the ancestor of the Dallak NmAsi, a sub-section of the 
^el, is held in higli repute by all the neighbouring tribes. . 
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4. Isa Khel also called Faqlr. They are inviolable and their curse 
is much dreaded. They have four main sections :~ 

Gawar Nm^si, I Kali Khel. 

San Khel. I Miru Khel. 

This division has no sub-sections. 


5. Khadizai : vrith seven sections : — 


i. Nut Sher Kandi. 

ii. Malam Kmdsi, 
iti. Ahmad Khel. 
iv. Ramdad Khel, 

No sub-sections. 


V. Mini Khel. 

vi. Balii.dur Khan Nm^si 

vii, Tarkhan Khel. 


6. Sadda Kbels : with five 

Naqshband Kor. 

ii» Kabir Khel. 

iii. Suleman Khel. 

No sub-sections. 

7. Brahim Khels : — 

i. ZareNin4-si\ Hamsdyas of 

ii, Tal ,, J Rahia Khels. 

8. Ali Khels :t with seven 

i. Khwaja Hawas KheL 
Jasrat Khel. 

Ui. Aim^l Khin Khel. 

iv, Zanka Khel. 

The Ali Khels are Ydsufzai by race. The Matanni came from 
Kufa, and are closely connected with the Khalil village of Matanni in 
Peahdiwar. The Tskarai are by origin Ghilzais of Wardak. The Bdbd 
Nmdsi are Sayyids who are Shias, as are also said to be the Sarwar 
Nm4si, Brahim Nmdsi, with half the Khwd,ia Nm6si sub-sections of 
the Ohuri Khel, Khawdja Hawd.s Khels. This tribe are all weavers by 
trade, and will only give daughters to weavers or to men conversant 
with some useful trade or to soldiers. 

The Khwdija Hawds Khel section has six sub-sections called khels. 
Nos. ii, iii, iv, v and vi are also divided into nmdsis or khels : and vii 
has three sub-sections, Mir Niyamat, Mir Shd^hwali and Mir Karim. 

9. Mishti ; J with six sections : — 

i. Daroi dwl. j iv. Drowandi (Waadgrai}. 

ii. HsssaazaL v. Utmini > „ . 

iii. Khamarai (Haidar Ehel). 1 vi. Mimizai > 

The Mdmizai were originally a sub-section of the Md,mazai Daraddr 
tribe, bat were expelled by the Ismailzai division for flaying a calf 
alive, whence they are known as the Khichan or dirty clan. Each 
section contains two or more khels or sub-sections, but tbe Drewandi 
have three sub-sections, Mamarzai, Dad Khel and Bahlolzai. The 
Drewandi appears to be a sectarian division. 


sections : — 


V, 


Farid Khel. 
Mohammad Khel. 


the 


m. Shah Mansifir Khel Bamsdyas of the 
iv. Madda Khel 3 Ali Khels. 


sections : — 


V. Matanni Khel. 
vi. Tskarai Khel. 
vii. Nmisi Sayyid^n, 


Batnsdyat. 


* The shrine of their ancestor at Ziarat Jhandasam is the principal shrine of the Rabia 
Khels. No. 1 9upra, 

t> ZUrat Panjtan is reverenced by Sunnis and Shias alike. Vows are made for sons 
t Ziirat MulUh Hosajn, , v v , 
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10. Shaikh^n ;* with three sect ions 

i. Bizfd Ehel. | Hi. Umrzai, inclading a TfriM or aboil- 

11. Samozai. i ginal sub-section* 

The Shaikhdns are said to have come originally from Gar dess in 
WaziristAn* The Shaikhan sections are also divided into hhels. 

1 1 . Malla Khels :t with three sections 

n Qutab KheL I C^ar Khela. Zakri Khel* 

u, Aziz Khel. I 

This tribe is of Ghilzai origin^ or according to one tradition descend- 
ed from a Shirdzi mullah hy a Bizoti woman* 

Like No. 10. 


12. Massozai :t with three sections 

CMastuKhel. j iu KhwajaKhel. 

t. Landizai < Abdul Mizzi. I Hi. Alizai, witli three hhels and one xai^ 

t Asha Khel. , I with four hors and one Jchel. 

Lashkaezais. — 13. Mamozais;§ with five sections 

i, Adu Khel. I iv, Abdurrahim Khel. 

iu Sipoh. I V. Mir Kalin KheL 

iii. Abdurrahmin Khel. I 

14. Alisherzais : with two main divisions^ sub-divided thus 


1 . 

2 . 


Sweri or Northern. 
Pitao or Southern. 


i Umar Khan Khel. 

Mass'** 

Mir Ahmad Khel. 

Kaisa Khel (Sweri only). 

Bain Khel now hamsdyas, thougji once a separate section. 


There is a Khdn Khel in the Pitao division, and the first KhAn is said 
to have been SaAdat KhAn, son of WilAyat KhAn, Wazfr of YArkand. 


15. Bain Khel :11 now incorporated in the foregoing and rapidly 
becoming extinct. 

Daulatzais. — 16. UtmAn Khels with two sections ; — 
i. Pateh Khan Khel. I H. Barahka Khel. 


* Ziatat Shaikh Mahmat Nikka, the ancestor of the Shaikhins 

t Ziirat Karm llihi or Nikka Tang, on the hill so named. 

J Zidrat Jcbo VarraK — ^This shiine is believed to be the tomb of the prophet Lam 
(Lamech), and is much venerated by the surrounding tribes, 'fo make seven consecutive 
Visits to it is said to be a specific for rheumatism. 

§ Ziarat Bain Nika near Bain Khel is much venerated by Sunnis : and a horseman must 
dismount When passing it. Produce may be deposited here in perfect security, as a thief 
would be punished with paralysis. This is the shrine of the Sweri Alisherzais. The Pitaos 
have the Ziirat of Ali Safi, the ancestor of the Ghurbinais, which is venerated by both 
Sunnis and Shias, and at which vows are made for sons. 

11 Zidrat 8h(th Barwesh, — This shrine is held in much respect by Sunnis. A stone taken 
from ihe shrine is said to bring instant relief in cases of fever. 

Zidrat Guta Khel, — On the hank of the Khanki, This shrine is said to ha visited by 
both Muhammadans and Hindus, and like many others is much used for the safe custody 
of graiu or other property. 

Zidrat Mian Wall Bdba. — This is a venerated shrine, a visit to which is believed to cure 
madness. Such, indeed, is the respect inspired by the departed saint that even wolves and 
leopards come to pay obeisance at the shrine, and depart without causing any injury to 
their human fellow- worshippers. 

"IT Zidrat Shaikh Babarki at Balandar. — It is Stated that the Utmin Khels on proceeding 
to their summer settlement leave all such property, as they do not require for their immedi- 
ate use, within the precincts of this shrine, and lind it intact on their return next winter. 
The ]^eople believe that any one violating this shrine by appropriating property deposited 
therein is sure to die. Even birds picking up ^ain inside the sacred precincts meet this 
fate ! This holy man is said to have been a Hassan Khol Afrldi > and to have "settled ig 
Balandara 200 years ago. 
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17. Firoz Khels with two sections 

i, Jalsal ICbiel. I Sarang Khel. 

18. Bizotis : with four main sections : — • 

i, Kambar Khel. I Ohawar Khel. 

it. Yar Kuli Khel. 1 Mir Kuli Khel. 


Bizoti : from, apparently^ Bizot, one of their settlements. 

19. AUzaiSj or Sturi Khel : divided into— 

1. Tirah Sturi Khel. 

2. Bara „ „ 

The real Sturi Khels had two sections ; — 

1. L^ilhi Khel, descendants of Ldl Beg (now almost extinct). 

2. Afzal Khel) settled in B^ra, 


The TIrdh Sturi Khels have now three hamsdya sections : — 
i. Tazi Khel *) 

a. Bar And Khel > All Shias, except the Anjanni snb-section of the Lar And Khel. 
Hi, Lar And „ 3 


The Bdra Sturif or Afzal Khels have eight sections ; — • 


i, Karam Khel. 

ii. Mitha „ 

Hi, Bara ,, 

iv, Mnlla „ 


V. 

vi. 

vii. 

via. 


Shknndai 
Sayadan 
Bira Anjanni 
Ghamkanni 


SCamsdyas, 


The Sturi Khel was at first only a branch of the Alizai clan, 
but its collateral branches have died out and so the Alizais are now 
called Sturi Khel, The organization of this clan is very obscure, but 
it has clearly been affected by the Shia-Sunni strife and possibly by 
the Roshania movement which convulsed Tfr^h in Mughal times. 


Muhammad Khels (Shias). — 20. Bar Muhammad Khels: with five 
sections 

i. Khoed^id Khel. [ Hi. MirAzi Khel. 

ii, Allahd^d „ iv, Bdba Nmasi-J f Ram$dya8, 

1 V. Tirahi. > 


This is the most powerful of the Muhammad Khels. The Bd.ba 
Nmasi are Shia Sayads, from Shiraz. The Tirdhi are aborigines. 

21. Mani Khels§ (Shias) : with eight sections. 


* Zidrat Sayyid RhaUl Bald.— Khalil Babi was the ancestor of the BAbA NmAsi Sayyids 
who are now settled in the Bar Muhammad Khel country. He is claimed as their patron 
saint by Shias and Sunnis alike. The shrme is held in high respect by the surrounding 
tribes, and is much -visited by people desiring the birth of a son. 

Zidrat Mulldh Qhanu Khan . — This shrine is much resorted* to bv Aka Khel Afrfdia 
Mishtis, the Daulatzai clans and Sturi Khels. ' 

Zidrat Tor Raqir -Is another shrine in the same village. This miracle-working saint is 
held in high esteem by the Sunni clans in this neighbourhood. Cf, Malik Tor No 23 
below. * ' 

t The Bara Sturi have a shrine called the owo laithaJc or sitting place for seven men, the 
Hdrat of Shaikh Bayazid ShAh, who was asked to prove his sanctity by taking hold of a bar 
of red-hot iron. This he did, but he burnt the village, which was then^rward called 
Swaikot or the burnt fort, 
t Divided into NizAm NmAsi and Mutakki NmAsi. 

§ Zidrat Nanawar. — This shrine, which is much respected by the Mani Khels was built 
on the spot where an ancestor of Sayyid Gul BAdshAh stopped to rest on Ms way through the 
valley. There are several springs m the vicinity of tMs pleasantly situated shrine* and 
pleasure parties resort to it frdm all the neigbouring villages. ’ 


Oria Kheh—Othiidl. i8& 

22. SipSyaa : with four main sections ; — 

*. Mitha Khto Khd. 1 Hi. AmMra Kbiel. 

ii, Sultan Khel, | Lashkari ,, 

This tribe has two shrines, Ziiirat Pir Kamfil Shdh, afDsi:* * * § and 
another of Pfr Saidan Shah.t 

28. Abdul Aziz Khels with three sub-sections > 

i, Kam^l Kiel, BMas. I Hi, Azar EHiel. 

Kadam „ j 

A second Ehdnship is vested in the Kam^l Khel, in the descendants 
of Malik Tor,§ once a zealous adherent of Ihddd. The chief and his 
immediate family are Sunnis. 

24. Sult4nzai or Astdnzai : now almost extinct though once an 
important Shia clan. 

25. Brahlmzai. 

Oeu Khel, see Uria Khel. 

OswXl, see under Bh4bfa and Jain. 

Otae, a clan (agricultural) found in Multfln. 

OtaeI, a J‘4t clan (agricultural) found inMultdn. 

OthI, (1) a camel driver ; (2j a Jfit clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar 
and Montgomery. 

Othwal, a clan (agricultural) found in MuMn. 

Othwdl, not pronounced Untwdl in the Ohendb Colony, is a tribe 
of the Jhang Bdr. It has nothing to do with the Baloch who as a 
camelman is often called untwdl. The 0th wdl have two branches, 
one on each side of the E4vi : and the tribe is not apparently found 
elsewhere. They say they are Ghughattas and came from Delhi. 
SkLlwdla is their head-quarters in these parts. Another version says 
they are Punwars and came from the Multdn direction ; they came in 
the time of N4rang, previously known as Nar Singh (a Sikh f according 
to the mirdsi), who was converted by Bahdwal Haq. They are said to 
give their daughters to the Kharrals, but not to intermarry with either 
the Baloch or the Ohaddrars. 


* Zi&rat Fir Eam&l Shah Usi.— This saint was the grandson of Makhd-fina Jah&nian of Uch 
in the Jhang district, and died about li 0 years ago. He was unmarried and went by the 
name of Qalandar. This shrine is held in high esteem by the Sipayas. 

f Zi&rat. Fir Saidan Shdh Bokhdri . — At Toi Mela. This siint was a cousin of Hazrat 
Makhd-fim IsA of Bilot in the Dera Ismail Khan district He settled in the Sipaya country 
about 200 years ago, and died there. His remains were taken -to Biiot for burial, the 
present shrine, being built over temporary resting place 

X Zt&rat Mart Mir Kdsim. — Mast Mfr Kasim is claimed as their patron saint both by the 
Sunni Daulatzais and the Shia Muhammad Khels, and his shrine is held in profound respect 
by both clans alike. A false oath taken at this ei&rat lays the perjurer open to severe 
pains and penalties. Sayyid Mir Askar of Kalaya regards this saint as his progenitor. 

§ Malik Tor (or the Black Chief), is a curious title for a Sunni Khan. It can only have 
been borne by the Malik as long as he was an adherent of the Boshanias. 
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Paohada, -dha, PaohhXdA.— a tribe of doubtful status, but generally known 
as Rajputs, found in Hiss^r. Without exception all are Muhammadans, 
and their name* and local traditions point to the n'estern rivers, Indus, 
Bdvi and Sutlej as their original seats. They are divided into four 
clans, (i) Sohu claiming Chanhd^n ancestry through L^l, a son of Jat^ 
who founded Bhirr^na after migrating from Rawalpindi (I), ma 
Bhatner and Rfinia, but tradition also says they came to the Rfivi 
from Jilopattan near Jaipur : [ii) Sukhera, descendants of Sakha, 
son of Thirpal, a TQnwd.r of Bahuna who married a Jdtni and lost 
sfcatust s Hinjrdon, claiming to be Siroha Rajputs and inter- 

. marrying with the Sohus : [iv) Chotia or Bhaneka, claiming Ohanhd,n 
ancestry, but probably more immediately descended from Dandiwdl 
Jdits, q. v. 

The facial type of the Pachhdda, according to Mr. P. J. Pagan, 
points to a closer connection with the tribes of the West^^rn Punjab 
than with the Rajputs of RdjpuMna or the J^ts of the Punjab. 
Wretched cultivators and typical cattle-thieves they are indolent to 
a degree and utterly improvident. Cattle-raising is their tribal occu- 
pation, but agriculture is gradually taking its place. During the 
Mutiny of 1857 they seized the opportunity for a turbulent outbreak 
and owing to their hard, unrelenting temperament are sometimes 
called R^th| (ruthless) by their neighbours. 

The PaohhAdas cannot be classed under the head of good cultiva- 
tors. They are pastoral in their tendencies. Prior to British rule 
they were professional plunderers. The booty they used to divide 
(setting aside a portion for the heirs of the slain, which was known as 
Jedrdh)f allotting two shares to cavalry and one to infantry. When 
British rule began, they turned cultivators, not from choice but from 
necessity. But they had no idea of what their rights were, therefore 
all the people of a village used to combine to cultivate their lands. 
This combination was known as a land. The produce of the land 
used to be divided according to the following rates - 

Share. 

(a) Two men with two bullocks ... 1 

(b) One man with one buUook, or only two men or only two bullocks ... % 

(c) One man or only one bullock ... ••• ... i 

When, however, after a time they became more used to their work, 
this system was superseded by another mode of distribution called 
chaubacha or four fcnds of division as follows 

1st.— -Per house ; every chula or fire-place was looked upon as a 
house. This division was called Kurhe^hd^hdchj and was 
adopted because the people used to burn village jungle for 
fire-wood. 

* Doubtless derived from FacAAim, ‘ west.* 

t In spite of this misalliance the Sukheras will not condescpn^ to marry their ^Is t9 
other PachhAdas. 

% For Bith, see under Ohauhin. 
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Pacheda-^Pdhal. 


2wd5.'— »Per every head of cattle, because they grazed in the village 
pasture. This was known as aug-shumdri-bach and was col- 
lected according to the following rates : — 

Share. 

(a) Each bufialo 1 

(b) Each cow and bullock not used for the plough (which were excluded) J 

Cc) Each grazing calf i 

Srd . — Per pagri^ or on every individual above 12 years of age. This 
was the rule, but when hard pressed for money, lads under 12 
were also included. This went by the name of pagri^hdcK 
This was done because they used to cut grass or collect paid. 

4th.^On the land ; under this was included only that portion which 
was cultivated during the harvest, 

&th , — There was no fixed rule by which they were guided in collecting 
the chaubacha. In favourable seasons when the harvest was plentiful 
the rate on the land used to be increased ; otherwise it diminished and 
the other rates increased, which was productive of one principal evil, viz. 
the levy of government revenue from those who had no share whatever in 
the land, such as Bdnias and others. Besides this, the system had an- 
other defect, in that it made the cultivators careless, indifferent and 
• ' lazy, for they knew that whether they cultivated their land or not, the 
* Grovernment demand would be paid by a proportionate increase of other 
dues. Some Jd,t villages had also adopted tbis chaubacha system.-— 
B[issd»r Settlement Report 1895, p. 10, 

Paoheda, or Jhun, a tribe of aborigines found in the Bachna Dodb, in the 
vicinity of Nainakot and at the foot of the Jammu hills in Sidilkotf, 
according to Prinsep.* He adds that the original tribes are also known 
as Tahars or Yeers in the Jech and the Sindh S^gar Dod.bs and that 
tbeYahars were a pastoral race, living in juris {^jans) or rude mat huts, 
chiefly along the banks of rivars. They were numerous and powerful 
tribes and in this time the whole country was studded with thick 
forest.t The Jhuns may be represented by the small sept of Jhun 
Jdits found in Jhun and a few other villages of Si^lkot tahsil and in 
Jammu. 


pApAH, a j^t clan (agricultural) found in Multd,n and in Kapfirthala. 

Pauha, fern. PaiJUiani, a Brahman who directs ceremonies at weddings, etc. 
See Panjabi Piety, ^ p. 839. 

PApf, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 


Pag An panth, a sect or order of the Jogis, so called after a bird which like 
a bat hangs itself by the feet downwards (? a swift), in allusion to the 
habit of ^8 members of worshipping God while standing on their 
heads. Three mahants of this sect are buried in the Kala Mahal of the 
Jogi monastery at Bohar in Rohtak. 

Pahal, a tribe of Bd.gri Jd^s, probably found in Hiss^r. 


♦ Sialkot Settlement Report, 1865, § 136. 

of Ohak CMhHii in SiAkot is said to be a Paebaida by 
got, bpt tbe Meghs return no sucb pot, 



Pahdxi^PaJeimor. 




PAHA?.f, fern. -AN, a motmtaineer, a hill man. 

Pani, an alum miner j fr. pah, alum. Dera Ghdzi Khan Gazetie6f‘, p. 12. 

Pahoe, a 3&% clan found in Kabirwdla tahsil, Multdn district, and reputed 
to be one of the four most ancient tribes in that tract. See Khak 
Also found in Montgomery. 

Pahulia, pah-, fr. pahul, pdhul. A Sikh who has been baptized. 

Painda Keel, see under Wazir. 

Paelai, see Badhan. 

Pakhawaji, -AOTi, fr. pahhauj, a drum or timbrel : a drummer. 

PakhIwaea. A criminal and vagrant tribe found chiefly in the Sid.lkot, 

Ferozepore and Gnrddspur districts. Since they were registered 
in the first named district, in 1878, they have shown a tendency «o 
mierate into the two latter. The- Pakhiw^ras found in the Lahore 
district are not usually criminal, but live by selling vegetables and 
are thence also known as Kunjras. They are also CHlled Chii;imdrs, 
because they are hereditary hunters and fowlers. From Ludhiana it 
is reported that the Pakhiwaras are undoubtedly an offshoot ot the 
Harnl tribe and are also known as Machhimdr (fishermen), Meo («ith 
probably a similar meaning), Ohirfmar and even Arafp. 

Their own tradition is that a soldier of rank was sent on an ex- 
pedition by a Mughal emperor, but meeting with defeat he sought 
L asylum in a Kingra’s hut and eventually espoused his daughter. 
He went through the ceremony wearing a blanket, like those still 
worn at weddings by the Pakhiwaras in Siailsot. When all danger 
was over, the soldier returned to Delhi but the emperor taunted him 
with being a pakhi-^dra or dweller in a shed,* and drove him away. 
He then settled in SidlkoL ‘ihe PakbiwAras have a parohtt wlio lives 
in Garb Ranba near Delhi aud often visits Kot Mokhal m biaikot. 

Bv occupation the Pakhiwaras are bird-catchers, hawkers of vege- 
tables, watermen and last, but not least, skilful thieves and burglars. 
Their women are often prostitutes. 

The male Pakhiwaras are wheat-oomplexioned and strongly built, with 


larffe eyes, to wliioli they freqaently apply colly rium. I hey often 
wear af qdni or small rosary round the neck and affect the appearance 
of peasants. They dress like Harnis except that they give a wat 
to their turbans, i. e.., twist the folds in tying them. Like Harms their 
women wear the petticoat* 

The Pakhiwaras are all Muhammadans and are divided into 15 
septs ; — 

Balim. 1 Chanan 

BhattC. Jagre 

BMtA. Pihu 

Chauhin. Pawar. 

Dhodhe. 

Dholar. Xaihali. 

Khokhar. VaryA. 

Kotp41. 

PakImob, a Zi.% clan (agricultural) found in Mult4n* _ 

♦ Anothor hlit less probable deriyatlou is Irdm paiikhimdra ot ^ancM'-mdra, bild^killer ot 
catcher, . , - - • ^ - 


I 


Mokho. 



1^4 Pahrahmdni — Pdndhu. 

PAiKAHiiiKi,-— A Mubammadan sect or order and a branch of the Naushdhis 
(q. V.). Followers of Sh&h BahmAn, who is buried in GrajrSnw41a, their 
practices are the same as those of the Naush^ihis, except that when 
subject to religious frenzy {wajd) they hang themselves on trees with 
head downwards and sway their bodies violently backwards and 
forwardSj shouting lllallahu till they faint from exhaustion. They 
explain this custom by a story about P£k Rahm4n ascending to heaven, 
and on being recalled by Naushah, thinking it respectful to his tutor 
to descend with his head foremost. These practices are, however, said 
to be confined to the illiterate members of the sect. 

Pklif (1) a cattle-herd (fr. pdlnd to nourish) in the Eastern Punjab. (2) In 
the Multdn Division and the Derajdt, the Pali is said to be identical 
with the Teli. But other observers say that they are a separate caste, 
and carry on all sorts of trades as well as that of oilman. They are 
recent converts from Hinduism ; and their marriage customs used to be 
as much Hindu as Muhammaclan, but they are abandoning the former. 

PaUiISDab, (1) a group of the Sheikhs, (2) P^ilhadAr or palleddr is a cooly 
who is disengaged and waiting for a job — ^fi*. pdlhd, leisure. 

PA£c, a Jdt ffof found in tahsil Jfnd. It claims descent from an ancestor 
named Palu. 

PaiuhIk, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpm*. 

PamuI, PaMMan, a name given to Brahmans, by Sikhs and others, in deri- 
sion or displeasure. 

Panaioh, a tribe of Jdts found in Ludhidna. It observes both the ja^hera 
and rites. At the latter the bridegroom cuts the jandt tree 
with his own hands, and worships at the spot of their ja^hera which is 
dedicated to this purpose. The pair play at tho kangna game on re- 
turning^ home. The first milk of a cow or buSalo is given to a Brahman 
before it is used. 

Pah, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

PlHpX, fern. -i, a fortune-teller : a learned man, the title of a branch of the 
Kanauj Brahmans ; a Hindu priest on any pilgrimage. 

PiHpAT, fern. -Inf, a learned man : a title bestowed on Brahmans. See 
Pandit. 

Pahdas, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in KabirwAla tahsil, Multin 
district, and reputed to be one of the four most ancient tribes in that 
tract ; see Khak. 

pAHDBSHt, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Pandba, a school-master or Brahman who directs the weddings and other 
ceremonies of a family : a teacher of arithmetic or of the Lande script— 
i.q. Pddhd. See also under Parohit. 

pAHUHainiA. — The name of a Rdjput family which once held Pandhrdl or 
Rdmnagar in the Jammd hills. Bhnp Dhar Deo was driven from his 
terrttory by Mab4rd]a Ranjft Bingh and finally settled at Shdhzddpnr 
m Ambdla. The suMx of the eldest son and heir-apparent is Deo, and 
the fatally claims descent from Tarwar, 

PiHpHU, a Hindu Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery* 
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Pan^i—Pangwal, 

PlNpf, a bazar oooly=Pallelid4r. (Ibbetson). See Falled4r. 

Tksni, a clan (agricultural) found in Multfin. 

Paitpit, a title applied to any Brahman wbo is well versed in Sanskrit 
Grammar {Viyaharan) . This qualification, however, does not in any 
way exalt his social standing in his own brotherhood. Thus if an 
Aoh4raj becomes a pan4it by acquiring a knowledge of Grammar, he is 
not regarded as superior to a S4sani, or an uneducated Brahman. 

Nowadays the term Pandit is generally applied out of courtesy 
to any Brahman, illiterate or literate, though, strictly speaking, only 
one versed in the 8hdstras is entitled to be so called. 

Titles used to be bestowed upon educated Brahmans according to 
the extent of the education they had received, and there were three 
grades of educated Brahmans, viz. .*—1, Ved-p4,tbi ; 2, Shath Sh&stri ; 
and 3, Pandits. 

The Ved-p4thi was well versed in the four Vedas and could recite 
them by heart, he was a master of all the Sutras and Upanishads. A 
Brahman who only knew the six 8h4straa was called a Shath Sh^stri. 

Pandu, a Kdfir tribe according to Raverty. 

PANZHAt, a tribe of Jd^s found in Ludhidna. It observes the same customs 
as the Panaich. 

Pangwal.— An inhabitant of Pdngi in the Pdngi wizdrat of the Chamba 
State. 

This generic name includes the following high castes — Brahmans, 
Rdjputs, Thdkurs and Rdthis ; and the following low castes — Hdlfs, 
Lohdrs, Ddkis and Meghs. There are also a few Tibetans in the 
side valleys in Pdngf, who are called Bhots, but the Pangwdls proper 
do not eat or intermarry with them. The high castes have no 
restrictions on food or marriage among themselves : the low castes 
are all endogamous. Among the high castes marriage is prohibited 
between kinsmen within five degrees on the mother’s and ten degrees 
on the hither’s side. 

The observances at betrothal are simple. The boy’s father, accom* 
panied by a friend goes to the bride’s house and opens negotiations. 
If the girl’s parents consent the boy’s father presents the girl’s fother with 
a rupee, an observance called phakJei diti, i.e. assent. The boy’s father 
must go to the girl’s house agaiu within a year to confirm the alliance, 
and this is known as ehaJeJehdni, literally, to eat food. The boy and a 
friend accompany him and the boy presents the girl with a pair of 
earrings (hdlu) and a bracelet (hangcm), which collectively are called 
handJia and the observance is spoken of as bandha dena. The bridegroom 
also brings with him luchis or cakes which he puts down in the chula on 
birch bark, and on these he places Rs. 12 as a present to the girl’s 
father, called sidi&li in Eildr^ and Darwas parganas, and hanna in S^h 
pargana. He also does obeisance at the feet of the girl’s mother and 
presents to her Rs. 8, called thilaul in Kil4.r and Darwas and guami in 
S4ch. The betrothal is then irrevocable, and if the boy annuls it ho 
must pay the girl Rs. 6 for her man (consent) ; whereas if the mrl 
annuls it, the boy, or his guardian, if he is a minor, can claim unlimited 
damages in court. Betrothal may be at any age. 
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Marriage in Pdngi. 

Two forms of marriage are in vogue of which the superior form ia 
called jdnji or jani. The bridegroom with his friends goes to the 
birders house and all the wedding guests are assembled in one room, 
the bridal pair sitting side by side, the bride being on the left. 
In pargana three totus^ (cones) of sattu (gram parched and ground 
and then mixed with water) about a cubic high are prepared, with a 
hollow at the top into which ghi is poured. The tour sides of the 
room and rhe two door posts are touched with a little of the eattti. on 
one finger, end then a portion is presented to the bridal pair by the 
bride’s maternal uncle with his arms crossed, and afterwards to each 
of the guests. A feast accompanied by singing, dancing and drinking 
follows. 

Next morning the bride’s parents and friends present the $uaj 
or marriage gifts to her, consisting of sheep, utensils, money, eto., 
according to their means. 

The marriage procession then departs to the faridegroom^s house, 
but the bride^s parents do not go, only her brother and other relatives. 
There also tottus of sat£u are prepared, one in Kilar and Darwas and 
seven or more in S^ch. On arrival at the door the bridegroom’s 
mother meets the bridal pair with a totu^ a lota full of water, incense 
and a sheep, and does the wdrna ceremony with the sheep by passing 
it three times round their heads.t All then enter the house and the 
totu or t'ltus sLV^. divided among all by the bridegroom’s maternal uncle, 
a portion being first presented, as at the bride’s house, to the bride 
and bridegroom. A feast with songs and dancing follows, and the 
feasting is continued over the next day when tumbol or wedding presents 
are presented to the bridegroom. On the third day the bride’s relatives 
take their departure, but before going th*^y are given a bail of satfu 
with honey, and e«ch receives a present in money, varying from three 
to ten rupees, some of which is often retifrned. Fifteen or twenty 
days afterwards the phirauni ceremony takes place. The bride, 
accompanied by her husband, goes to her father’s house taking with 
them some sattu, luchis or other things as a present, and remains three 
or four days. 

The bride is often taken home by her husband after the betrothal 
has been completed witlnait any ceremony whatever. This is £(ene- 
' rally done privately and, if the girl is of age, without the know- 
ledge and consent of her parents. The bridegroom first goes to them 
and asks them to name an early day for the wedding, and if they 
reply that it cannot be for a year or more, he comes to an understanding 
privately with the girl and when a favourable opportunity offers, they 
slip away quietly to the husband’s home. If the bride is a child the 
consent of her parents must first be obtained, and the husband often 
carries off his wife on bis back. A jani is held in the bridegroom’s 
house fifteen or twenty days afterwards at which tambol may be 
presented to the bridegroom, but none of the bride’s friends are present, 
'the phirauni ceremony takes place by the conple going to the bride’s 
house after a marriage with a present to her parents, while a rupee is 


* In Kilar and Darwas no totus are made at the bride’s house 
I The sheep is then killed and given to the ^Us. 
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Death customs in Pdngi. 

given to the bride's mother by the bridegroom. An inferior form of 
marriage (topi lani) and the procedure in divorce resemble those in 
vogue among the Churahis. 

Death observances are simple. Lepers and children under a year 
old are buried lying on the back and with their hands folded on the 
breast, and their head tojbhe north. All others are burnt and the ashes 
collected the same day and thrown into the Chandrabhfiga. The 
pyre {chi) may be made of any kind of wood and upon it tbe body 
is placed on its left side, with the head to the north and the face to the 
cast. The shroud {masrv) is torn into two pieces from the middle — 
one piece being placed under and the other over the corpse. Ohi is 
sprinkled over the wood and the pyre is usually lighted from the head 
and the feet. 

For three or five days after a death only one meal called upas is 
eaten in the house by the relatives of the deceased. On the ninth day 
or later a fitr is generally erected. This consists of a piece of wood 
or a small slab of stone on which is carved a rough eflSgy'of the deceased. 
The pitr is set up near a spring or stream by a Brahman in the 
presence of a brother or other relatives of the deceased and a young 
girl. A sheep is killed in the house and some mantras are repeated 
at the stone, and a toJcri or basket containing some articles belonging 
to the dead person is thrown into the stream. On their return to the 
house clothing is given to the Brahman and the young girl- A feast is 
then given to the near relatives of the deceased. The pitr is some- 
times placed in a small hut near a stream, or near the village and then 
it is called a war. 

For a year the date of the month on which the death took place is 
observed every month as a fast, and only one meal, also called upas, is 
eaten. At the end of a year the house is cleansed and the mourning 
comes to an end. 

Those who can afford it erect a dJiaj in memory of a deceased rela- 
tive, but this ceremony is so expensive that few can afford to perform 
it. A long slab of stone is brought to the village, and on an appointed 
day all the people of the neighbourhood assemble. A sheep is sacrificed 
over one end of the slab as it lies on the ground and under the direction 
of a Brahman it is then set np on end — one end being buried in the 
ground. The relatives go round the stone three times from right to 
left. Sometimes a rough figure of the deceased is cut on it and over 
this ghi is rubbed — while the Brahman repeats certain ma?^tras. A feast 
is then given to all who are present, and this is the chief cause of 
expense. This ceremony usually takes place a year after the death. 
Sometimes Rs. 600 are spent. 

The family traditions of the Pangw^ls point to their having emigrat- 
ed from the lower Chendb and the R^vi and Bi& valleys, and also 
from L^hul. 

The festivals in Pdngi are as follows — 

1. The Eishu or Bisoa cn 1st Bais&kh, when sauj (small wheaten 
cakes soaked in phi), ghi, incense, vermilion, flowers, rice and gur are 
offered to the Devis and relatives and friends are feasted, lugri^ a kind 
of liquor made from ailo or barley, being freely indulged in. 
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Panhal — Panni, 


2. The Antarain or MdgM on let M^gh is held with similar ohserv- 
aoce, in memory of their ancestors, to whom offerings are made. 

S. The Khaul on the puranmdsi or full moon of Mfigh, when a large 
torch called dalpiiti or cTiajgi is carried by the head of each hamlet 
and waved before the nearest idols. Feasts are given as at the 
Bishn 7nelay and boys make small torches called ghainhu or ghiunh 
which they swing round their heads in play and then throw at the 
walnut trees, in the belief that if the torch gets caught in the branches 
the thrower will have a son. 

4. The Shordch {Shiv-rdtri) called Shiwr^t in Darwas, Shordt or 
Shaur4t in KiMr, on varying dates in Ph^gan, is observed as a fast. 
Bahrisy milk, ghiy and honey are offered to IShiva and then eaten to 
break the fast. 

5. The Sil mela is observed on the new moon after the Shiv-r&tri 
in Magh or Phd.gan. It is a day of rejoicing to mark the departure of 
winter and the advent of spring. In every house there is eating and 
drinking at night. Tliej’' make a totn of sattu with ghi and flowers 
on the top. Rising very early, before daylight, they worship the 
vainoos objects in the house, including the family god, and touch all 
of them with a little of the sattu» Tlio younger members of each 
family do obeisance to the elders. At daylight they go to the houses 
of their friends that are near with a bit of sattu or chapdti and make a 
saMm and eat and drink a littlo with them, the younger in age always 
first, and ssy hhala dhdda (may you be well) to one another. As soon 
as the snow clears from the roads they visit their friends and relatives 
in more distant villages to offer similar congratulations. 

Jdtras are also observed in Ph^gan accompanied by eating and 
drinking. The salutation among all castes in Pdngi is Rudr—Buldr. 
The Halis say RuSr to the Merh castes and get the answer 
Ram.” 

Patsihal, a sept of Rajputs found in SMlkot, It is said to give brides to 
the Bajju Rajputs. 

Panjoarhia, or Karora-Singhia — the third dera or military order, sometimes 
described as the eleventh misl or confederacy of the Sikhs. The dera 
was sub-divided into the Sh^m Singhi^n and Kalsia groups; and the 
latter was in turn further sub-divided into the Laudpindi^n and Bard- 
pindidn or Birk and Jahd^lidn.* 

Pahjjotarah, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Mult^,n, 

Panjuttha, a 3&t clan (agricultural) found in Sh^hpur. 

Parni, a sept of the Kdkar Path^ns, but settled among the Utmfinzai in 
Peshd,war. Ea^^erty, however, says they are not K^kars, but only a 
collateral tribe, being descended from Paraai, one of the four sons of 
Danai, K4kar, Ndghar and Dd.wai being the other three. Parnai had 
18 sons who founded as many sub-bribes, ma., Mus&, Langa or Sang, 
Sot, Marghoztoai, Jadfin, S^fai, Shor?i, L\iy Mandu, Marghastin, 
Dilpd,!, Yusai, Qdsim, Khajzak, Lawarn, Umar, Jantai and Khatanai, 


* Wyiiyard’* Ambala S. B, 
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bat the last-named and two others, probably Umar and Jantai were 
adopted by him. Some of these, e.g. the Ytisai, have died out, but the 
Gadun, Safi, Musa Khel, Ali Khel, and the descendants of Shorn and 
Dilpdl are still numerous. Shorn had two sons, Usmd.n and Shadai, 
progenitors of the Utman Khel and Shadi or Nashaai Khel respective- 
ly. Dilp41 had five sons, founders of the Mamizai, Mardo Khel, 
Umarzai, MuKzai and Bu-Bikrzai. Ali had four sons, three of whom 
founded the Haibat Khel, B&harzai and Ughzar Khel, the three septs 
being called the Dreplari, or ^ sons of the three fathers. The Musd 
Khel, Sots, Khajzaks or Kajzaks, and others hold the country about 
Slbi. 

PanniJhan, a clan found in Shujabad talisil, Multan district : probably 
immigrants from the south. 

Pannun, see Punnun. 

Panohan, a clan (agricultural) found in MultAn. 

Panon, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Pansabi, pa^-, PASABI, a druggist. 

pANTHi, pa^-, a sectary, Fanjdli Piety. ^ p. 862. 

Panwau, a SAt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Panwar, (1) a Rdjput clan (agricultural) found in Multitu ; (2) a tribe of 
3A%s, according to the Panjabi Dicty.j p. 862. See under Punwdr. 


PanwabI, see Tamboli. 


Panwaria or Pubia, a Jat tribe or got found in Jind tahsil. It derives 
its name from pur or hemp, because its progenitor cultivated that 
plant, and it still points to the johari purwdli or hemp tank near 
Gugdheri in Rohtak as the tank used by its ancestor. 


Paoli, the western Panjdbi term for the JuMha or weaver. He is a 
Muhammadan and in Jhang the following sections of the caste are 


returned ; — 

1. AMt. 

2. Badhar, 

3. Bhatti. 

4. Bhntta, 

5. Baloch. 

6. Bohat. 

7. Chadhar. 

8. Chanar. 

9. Chauhan, 

10. Choghatti, 

11. Dathna. 

12. BTidlii. 

13. Gonf, 


14. Hamslifra. 

15. Jhamat. 

16. Jopu. 

17. Joiyar. 

18. Kharral. 

19. KMchi. 

20. Kholdiar. 

21. Laklifsar. 

22. Langah. 

23. Mansur. 

24. Mohana. 
35. rhinbar. 

26. Motha. 


27. Panwar. 

28. Qadiana, 

29. Rfm4. 

30. Rehar. 

31. Sihal. 

32. Solgf. 

33. Vains. 

34. War^h. 

35. Naul. 

36. WidhA. 

37. Pharwah. 


The caste is unquestionably made up of fractions of various tribes 
which have adopted weaving so that Mird.sis, MulMns, fishermen, dyers, 
Qassdbs (cotton-combers), sweepers and even Sayyids are found among 
the weavers, having adopted their occupatioo.' But the Paoli is not 
invariably a weaver. He is sometimes a field labourer, a cultivator or 
in service of some kind. Paoli women also earn something by spinning 
and stretching the woof* As regards the -Bohat or Bohta section, it 
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derives its ti from its eponym Bohta, and was once a landholding 
tribe, according to its Mir^sis. The Rehr or Rehre were originally 
Khokhars, who, driven out of Delhi under Muhatnmad Sh&h, while they 
were yet children, were named Rehr, ‘ one who crawls.’ Marriage 
within the section is preferred, but it is adfnissible with any other sec- 
tion ; and in all respects Muhammadan law and usages are observed. 
At P^Lkpattan in Montgomery there are two ' castes ’ of weavers, one 
called Bhakri, whose women weave, the other Paoli, whose women 
consider it a disgrace to do so. 

Pabacha, Paraicha, Paeancha, Pahacbi, PAE^ciiA(3i,^ Paeaichi, and RicHi, 
synonym tattae in Peshawar. The term pardcha is used on the 
frontier, and in the central districts of the Punjab also, for any petty 
Muhammadan trader. The Pard.cha, as a trading caste, is sometimes 
called Pard,cha-Khoja or Khokar-Pardcha. Indeed 2?a»'flc7ia and feho/a 
appear to be virtually synonyms, though, as Ibbetson said, the fact 
seems to be that in the Rawalpindi and Peshdwar Divisions {i.e., in 
the north-west of these Provinces) where Par&has are a recognised 
wealthy caste, Khoja is used for miscellaneous Muhammadan 
traders, chieBy hawkers and pedlers, or at least potty traders ; while 
in the eastern Districts and in the Dera j^t, where Khojas are commer- 
cially important, Par^ha is used for the Muhammadan pedler. He 
added : — “ The Pardohas of the Salt Range tract require a word of 
separate notice. Their head-quarters are at Makhad in Pindi, and there 
are also large colonies at Attock and Pesh^.war, whence they carry 
on an extensive trade with the cities of Central Asia, chiefly in^ cloth, 
silk, indigo and tea. They say that their place of origin is the 
village of Dangot in the Bannu district, and that they moved to 
M^lrtiad in Shih Jahdn’s time ; but another account is that they wore 
Khatris of Lahore, deported by Zamdn Shih. They have seven clans 
and give their daughters only to Par^ohas, though they will occasion- 
ally take wives of foreign origin. They still retain the Hindu title 
of Rd,jA They will not marry with Khojas and have dropped the 
Hindu ceremonial at their weddings, which they say the Khojas of 
those parts still retain. They account for their name by deriving 
it from pdrcha cloth,” one of the principal staples of their trade. 
Some of the Pardohas of Amb^la seem to call themselves Pardcha 
Khel.” The present account of the Paraohas of Makhad is that 
they are descended from Naushirwdn, the famous king of Persia, in 
the female line. In Attock they say they are descended from one 
of his two daughters, Mir Nigal and Mir Afzun, and that their first 
known, ancestor was Azfz Yamni who lived two centuries after Nau- 
shirwdn. Originally settled in Persia, they are said to have migrated 
subsequently and settled in Dhangot on the Indus, near Kdlabdgh and 
1 1 miles south-west of Makhad, as a ruling race, biit after a time 
they were subdued by the Delhi kings, and all of them left the place 
and settled in Attock, Nanshera, Kohdt, Peshdwar, Delhi, Ahmaddbdd, 
Lahore, Bhera, Shdhpnr, Khushdb, Kdldbdgh, Makhad, Rdwalpindi, 
Shekhan in Peshdwar and JaldMb^d, Kaman and KAbul in AfgMnistin. 
Dhangot is now deserted, but its ruins exist and all the Parichas regard 
It as their original home. Dnlike the Khatri and ArorA converts to 
Tal Am, they are not called Shaikh in Makhad, but the title 
of RAjA or Mi4n is prefixed to their names by courtesy. In 
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Attock tkey say they were originally fire-worskippers, but 
were converted to Isidrn by one Mabammad Mustaf^L and then 
became carpet-makers, whence their name, pardcha from firdah, a 
carpet. They deny that they were Hindus. All Par&chas out of 
MaTrlinjI and KdildbAgh are called Midn, though sometimes they are 
addressed as Shaikh. Those resident in Makhad and K^14b£gh are 
called because their original seat at Makhad was independent 
and the title clung to them even after their expulsion from it. The 
following clans of Pardpchas reside in Makhad :—M4hdn, Eanydl, 
Pachdngla, B4t£, S4wal, Kela, Kalsid,!.* These names are derived 
from the names of their ancestors. No other clan of Par4cha is found 
in Makhad, but in Attock there is a Sukhdal clan. Intermarriage 
between the clans is common and all are regarded as ejual. After 
their expulsion from Dhangot, the Pariiobas took to commerce. They 
trade according to their means in Bokhdrd, K4bul, Peshawar, Bombay, 
Calcutta and other important places. Pardchas in poor circumstances 
earn a living by keeping petty shops in Makhad, while some pursue 
agriculture. In Attock most of the cultivating ParAchas are Bdtis. 
The Parachas know the Hindi character and nearly all of them keep 
accounts in Hindi like Hindfis, though some of them can read and 
write Urdd and Persian which they learn for religious purposes. 

The Pardchas wear ordinary clothes. They live within their means 
and are, on the whole, a -most economical and indnstrious people. They 
are very strict in keeping accounts. A too economical person in the 
northern Punjab is sometimes nicknamed pardcha, i.e. a miser. They 
do not indulge in extravagance or in liquor. Their women are kept in 
strict parda, so much so that in Attock a woman is never allowed to see 
any male relative except her father, husband, son and her paternal 
and maternal uncles. The quality of their dress generally depends 
upon their means, but they are comparatively better dressed than the 
men. By religion they are all Sunnis and are mostly the followers of 
the Chishti family of Tauupa Sharif in Dera Gh4zi Kb4n, while a few 
of them belong to the Q4dria sect. Generally speaking, they observe 
the rules of Isldm somewhat more rigidly than their neighbours, the 
Pathdns and even than the Awdns. There exists some party feeling 
amongst the Parfichas themselves. The Bdtis form one party and 
the wealthy and intelligent Pachdnglas another. Until the last 
few generations it was not the custom for the Bditi Hheli to 
intermarry with other Paraclms. This TchcZ is said to have only 
come from EZohdt six or seven generations ago. Their ancestor in the 
8th generation was a R4j4 of Khwarra Zira and the 6rst of his family to 
be converted to Tsl4m. 

The Par4chas contract marriages among themselves, and do nob 
marry their girls to other clans. A girl, as a rule, . cannot be married 
without her guardian’s consent, i e. she is bestowed by her father, 
uncle, brother or some other near relation. Without such consent" 
the bridegroom’s parents have to pay about Rs. 1,000 as a penalty to 
the bride’s guardian. Two feasts, consisting of meat and halwa^ (a .. 
preparation of flour, sugar and ghi) are generally given at a Wedding. 
STo extravagance of any sort is permitted on such occasions. Nearly 

* Despite their Siodu look, these clsi^asaies do not appear to oocttr in any other caste, 
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all the feaste at weddings are given with the previous consent of the 
hehds of the* seven clans already mentioned. 

These heads are called mutabar or chitddhria, ^grey-beard/ They are 
authorized to fix the number of guests on such occasions according to 
the means of the parents of the bride and bridegroom. Thus they 
may direct that the dinner be given only to the petkot (descendants 
from one grandfather) or to the kahilaj (other near relatives), or to the 
pirchun (all the Par^chas of Makhad). No Pardoha is permitted to 
borrow money on such an occasion and he is considered to have done 
all that can be expected of him if he keeps within the limit of his 
savings. The dower is 6xed at Rs. 350, which is equal to 500 rupees 
Makhadi and one gold mohar. The Mulldh of the mosque reads the 
nikah and is given a rupee for his services. A few Pardchas have 
married Bokhdrd women, and the children of such wives share equally 
with those by Pardoba wives. 

Pafjl CrcAMKAKKl or Chamkakni.-^A small tribe of obscure origin, but 
claiming to be Ghoria Khbl Pathdns. They inhabit the Kirmdn valley 
in Kurram and the head of the Thahai Darra, a tributary of the Khar- 
mdna, but are said to be connected with the Ohamkannis or Chak* 
mannis of Keraia, a village west of Kharldchi in Dera Ismail Khdn and 
with the village of Chamkanni near Peshdwar. For the most part 
Bunpis, they respect their chiefs more than Pathdns usually do ana set 
apart lands to enable them to exercise hospitality, but pay no taxes. 
Otherwise they are described as democratic, ignorant and poverty- 
stricken. They have 4 main sections, thus— 


1 . 

3. 

8 

4 . 


^ Mftlmi'fid. RLlidii Rhel* 
Khiiu Khel. ^ BUazawai Khel. 

r Darya £h^n KahoL 
Hijl Khel. < Ehambar Khel. 

(.Hussain Khel. 

Darre Khel. ’ 

Idirza Khel. . 


ja Kahol. 


But in Kirmdn live the Budh or Budha Khel who are Shias and 
some Sunni Ohamkannis who also look up to the Sbia chief. He is to 
all intents and purposes a Turi. 


pARiiCHA, see Pardcha ; Panjabi Dicty.j p. 864. 

PABASRAMt, a sect or group of Brahmans found in the Simla Hills. The 
cult of Parasu Bdma is said to have been first established in the hills 
at five irtTidna or places, viz,, Kao and Mamel in Suket, Nirmand in 
Kulu, Nirih and Nagar in Bashahr, and bhunda^ sacrifice was first 
performed at them. The Parasrdmi Brahmans subsequently formed 
branches of the colt, called athdri^f at Shingld, Shaneri, Larsa and 
Dansa, all in Bashahr, and introduced the bhunda sacrifice there. 


* For an account of the hhunda sacrifice see the Simla Hill Slates Gazetteer, Bashahr 
pp.* 30 ; 31. It is said that the hkunda, shdnd and some other ceremonies are only performed 
at villages where there are Khund Kanets, i.e. descendants of the old Mawi families, ibid. 
p, 21. Rut. it is also said, the rite was extended to any place where a Pantsrami Branmafl 
settled, and it came too lo be celebrated in honour of other deities besides Paras Rim. 

‘f’-'J'he correct word appears to be tbairi or theri, which means a kind of platform used in 
worship. Pandit TiWa him Joshi gives the 4 iherts as Lindsa, Dindsa, Singar and Saner 
and makes the 5 Bthdns as in the text : J. A. S, B., 1911, p. 632. T?he Simla Hill States 
QaMetieer elsewhere makes the fhairi more important than the $thdn : see Bashahr, p. ao. 
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PABBATf^ -lA, a mountaineer i Panjabi Dicty., p. 867. 

Paebh, PabbhtJ, fem. -Xuf, a patron ; a term applied by Pdma to those whoso 
families they serve. Panjabi Dicty.^’p. 867. It literally lueana ^lord/ 
as in Parbh-datt, ^ given of the Lord.' 

Paecbunia, a dealer in grain and groceries, 

Pabeb, a clan (agricultural) found in Multdn ; Panjabi Diciy., p. 868. 

Parhab, (1) a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) ; (2) a Baloch clan 
(agricultural) ; (3) a Mahtam clan (agricultural)— all three found in 
Montgomery. 

Parhab, a sept found in Dera Gh^zi Blh&n : see under Dah^*, Of. also 
Mirfisi at page 118, supra. The Parhdir is also found as a 
clan (agricultural) in MulWn. If the word is a contraction of Parih^r 
the Parh&r Jd,ts are the only representatives of the Pratihira Rdjputs 
in the Punjab. 

Parhbbha, see Bangrez. 

Pabm6li or Fabm^lf, a TAjik tribe according to some, but Afghans according 
to others, and descended from one of the 2 1 sons of KAkar. The 
Parmul are maliks of the Ghilzai and appear to derive their namo 
from the Parmul or Farmtil darra. 

PabhImi, see Chajju-panthl. 

PABOfiir.*— A Brahman appointed as priest to a family. The oflBce is here* 
ditary. A parohit must attend his patrons at festivals, and on social 
occasions, such as weddings and deaths. He receives all the dues of 
the first class which are given in charity, the remaining dues being 
distributed to other Brahmans. In the event of a parohit being illiterate 
he engages a substitute to officiate on his behalf and he U paid half hif 
dues. 

If a parohit neglects to attend his patron's house at a death or "wed- 
ding he is liable to dismissal from hia office. It is his client's duty to 
inform him of any important occasion, if his house is situate at a dis- 
tance, The women of the parohiPs family are regarded as his patron's 
own mother, sister, etc., and they are held in the same esbimatioa as his 
women folk. Similarly a parohit treats his patron's womenkind with as 
much respect as his own. If either party ia guilty of adultery with a 
woman of tbo other, for instance, if the wrong-doer is a parohit^ he is 
dismissed from the priesthood and if the offender be a patron, the in- 
jured parohit goes to the wrong-doer's house and curses him. He also 
fasts for two days, and as it is considered a heinous sin, the wrong-dder 
propitiates the parohit by giving him a fee {nazrdna) in cash or kind. 
The doer's brotherhood also imposes a penalty of some kind on him by 
way of fine. If a man die childless his hiria-karm or death ceremonies 
are performed by his parohit. And if his heir is unfit ' to^^rforta '“ina 
funeral rites, the parohit performs them in hia stead. The parohit is 

* The true PaujAbi forift appears to be ^arohat, fem. ^faroHidni^ 

Pigty.f p, 875, 
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also deputed to ofiBciate for the heir, at the celebration of a jag and 
ahrddh. There are two classes of parohits 

(1) . Those employed on nil auspicious occasions. They are rarely 
appointed to act at a Jciria-karm, and in this case, all alms given in the 
name of the dead, are given to^the Acharaj. 

(2) . Those who are deputed on occasions of mourning such as a 
death, kiria-harm, shrddh, etc- They receive all the alms given in the 
name of the deceased. But in all th« matters of ritual parohits of the 
higher grade are employed and paid their dues in cash, after the puri- 
fication has been effected. The parohits of both parties are called in 
to decide all disputes arising in connection with weddings or death 
observances and their award is regarded as absolutely final. Their 
duty consists in reading (jap) from certain books, and in finding out 
the auspicious time for every observance. If a parohit does not know 
the science of fortune-telling, he arranges with the one versed in the 
science to do so on his behalf. 

The pddha is the assistant to the parohit and serves under him on all 
occasions, at weddings, deaths and festivals. The pddha is employed 
to assist the parohit in the worship of the gods, and in supplying all 
materials required to prepare the chauk/^ 

The pddha also interprets all the verses or mantraa recited on any 
occasion. He also has hereditary claims on his patrons. 

Pabopia, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Moiitgomery. 

Pabsi, the Zoroastrian class who came from the Bombay Presidency into 
the Punjab as merchants and shopkeepers. They are also called 
Zardasht, Zartasht, or Zartushti, apparently the Indian form of 
Zoroaster— and Sh^Lhinsh&hi. 

Pasabi, fr. pasdrnd, to spread out ; i. gr., PansSrf : Panjabi Dicty., p, 880, 

Pasaeyb, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

PabI, Panst, (1) a low caste closely allied to the Khatiks, who indeed 
are said by some to be nothing more than a Pdsi tribe. They are said 
to be the professional watchman and thief of the United Provinces and 
to derive their name from pdsa, a noose. Their original occupation 
is said to be climbing the toddy -palm by means of a noose and making 
toddy. They are a very low caste and great keepers of pigs, and 
in the cantonments of the Punjab are often employed in collecting 
and selling cow-dung for fuel ; (2) a section of the Khatris* j and (3) a 
. sub-caste of Brahmans, 


Pasqi, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 


pAssAKi, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multd.n. 

Patakiyait, a Rajput clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. Cf* Pathfinia. 


residents of Bh&tinia but a fire broke out and all fled, leariag 
chief 3 son behind. The few who remained to look after him were called Pasi to die- 


tmgui»b them from the Ap£si or Aspisi who had left th. place 
p. *71. For evutoms w«‘ Vol. I, p. 625. 


Pb. Cepsps Bep. I91S, 
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pATHlN,~The term Patlifin is popularly applied to tlie members o£ any tribe 
hailing from the north-west frontier borderland of India.^ A sjnonym 
is the well-known term Rohilla (Rohela, i.e. an inhabitant of the roh or 
mountaiaoos country). Another synonym is Afghan (obsolete plural 
AMghina) but an attempt has been made to distinguish Afghfiu from 
Patb^rn. On the north-west frontier of India the term Pa^hdu is applied 
to^ any member of the tribes which speak Pashto as opposed to the 
Hin‘’'ki (Indian) speaking subject races, and in the northern Pathdn 
countries such as Dxr and Swdt the term Pathdn is not invariably a racial 
term, and even the Pathdns properly so called are not a homogeneous 
race, but a cor.geries of dominant tribes containing affiliated Rindki 
(Indian) and probably Turkish elements. 

Language. 

The language of the Pathdns, with the exception of the URMAEiswho 
speak Bargastd, is the Iranian Pashto or Pakhto, the former being 
apparently the original form of the name. 

According to Mr. Longworth Dames Pashto or ' Afghani ^ is the 
language of all the Afgbdns. It extends throughout their territory 
whether within or without the existing Afghdn State. On the north it 
is bounded by the Kdfir and Dard languages, on the east by western 
Panjdbi or Lahnda, on the south by Balochi and on the west by 
Persian. The total numbers of speakers of Pashto may, perhaps, be 

3.500.000 of which 2,000,000 may be in Afghdnistdiu proper and 

1.500.000 in British and independent territory. The east Iranian 
character of the language is clearly established, although it has under- 
gone many alterations and corruptions, and has been so strongly 
affected by Indian influx nee as to lead Trumpp to believe that it should 
be classed as an Indian language. Geiger gives the following distinc- 
tive points as indicating its origin clearly : — 

1. Original Aryan dental s (except before t) becomes Ti ; often loet altogether in modem 
pronunciation. 

2. The Aryan aspirates become spirants, as in Old Iranian, 

3. The Aryan surds jfe, <, p, before consonants become spirants, and often disappear in 
later forms. 

4. Before t Aryan dentals become s, as is usual in Iranian. 

6, Aryan s becomes if, as in Iranian ; the group sv> becomes 
6, Aryan answering to Indian y and h appear as 

A change which is peculiar to Pashto is the general change of d and often of t to Z. 

The Indian aspirates do not exist and Pashto speakers are unable to pronounce them. 
H is frequently dropped in conversation. Indian cerebrals t, d, r and n exist, but in Indian 
words only. 

The borrowed element is large. Indian loans affect not only the vocabulary but the 
grammar ; even the* infinitive termination in al is of Indian origin. Loans from modern 
Persian are numerous, and through the medium of Persian a large number of Arable words 
' have come in, and even a few Turkish. 

There are two principal dialects, which may be called (1) the north-eastern (with its 
centre at Peshawar) and (.2) the south-western (with its centre at Qandal ir). They are 


* Other terns are in local use, e y.Rfishi is used in the Central Pud lab to denote a Pathdn 
of the labouring class. The word is probably derived from the Orasn plain izi the HaaAra 
Pistrict, the ancient Frasha. .. . .c. 
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Derivations of Pafhdn. 

diatinguished from each other by the pronunciation of certain consonants which are gut. 
tuials in (1) and sibilants in (2). These are shin or hhin pronounced kh m (L) and sh 
in (2), g in (1) and » in * 2) ; also sometimes m (2) becomes » m (1) but this is not 
unifarm. Thus : — 

{!) Khadzaovkhaza, “woman’* becomes (2) shadza (1) ghwag, “ the ear/* becomes (2) 
ghtcaz^ 

As the same character is used in writing whatever the pronunciation, these spoken vari- 
ations do not affect the written language, and they are nowhere sufficient to make one 
dialect unintelligible to the speakers of the other. A very distinct dialect, however, is that 
spoken in Bannu, Dawar and Wazfrfstdu, a branch of (2). In this a complete system of 
vowel change is found, according to which t 

a becomes o I becomes i 

0 „ e or 0 I u i 

as in pZoyfna for pldrUna, -pi. of pldr, “father,* mer ior mor, “mother;** mizk{otmii»h 
“ we.’* Among the Afridis also a is often pronounced o. 

The language in its more cultivated forms iray be studied in the works of Born, Raverty, 
Vaughaii* Bellew, Trumpp and Darmesteter. 

The word FaJchto certainly suggests some connection with the 
Paktyik6 of Herodotus, but the identification of Paktyike with modern 
Afgbdniatdn, apparently assumed by McCi indie,* is quite untenable. 
Steint identifies Paktyike with the territory of Gandhd.ra, the present 
Peshdiwar District. This identification suggests a possible solution 
of the problem. A conjecture may be hazarded that a race, calling 
itself Afghan, invaded the ancient Gandhdra and found there a domi- 
nant race called Patbdn, or dominant tribes which bore that title as a 
local equivalent of S5,jput and a host of similar terms — and adopted 
it as an alternative to their own designation of Afghfe. In this 
connection the following account of the Pa^h^ns in Dir, Sw^t (the 
ancient Wdydna; and Bdjaur, which is condensed from notes by Sir 
Henry Mao Mahon, may be of interest : — 

In Dir, SwAt and Bdjaur a shareholder or daftari, is entitled to the 
name of Pathdn as long as he retains his share {daftar) of the tribal 
land. A man who alienates his dajtar or loses it is no longer entitled 
to be called Pathdn, but becomes a FaqirJ and has no longer a voice in 
the village or tribal councils. 

The Pathans of Dir, Swdt and Bd;jaur differ little from the other 
Pathdns except in that they possess a spirit of discipline, especially in 
Dir and SwAt. This spirit is, however, much less marked among the 
Utmdn Khel. It has doubtless been inculcated by their long-standing 
system of communal government and the periodical redistribution of 
tribal lands. In treachery they may well be given the first place 
among Pathtos, but in courage and hospitality they do not compare 
unfavourably with them. Superstitious and collectively fanatical they 

* Invasion of India^ p. 341, 

i Memoir on Maps illvstrating the Ancient Geography of Kashmir, 1899, referred to by 
McCrindie in his Ancient India, p. 43. McCrindle speaks of the ethnic name Pakhtiin, but 
there appears to be no such name,. But the^ usages of puhhtunwali, a code (unwritten), 
framed on the principles of equity and retaliation, governs the decisions of the tribal 
in Peshdwar : Gazetteer, 1897-98, p. 180. Pandit Hari Kishen Kaul, C.I.E., suggests that 
Pathdn is derived from Pratisthina ‘ well-established : lb. Census Rep,, 1912, p. 471. 
This suggestion commends itself to the present writer. 

+ In reshiwax sAsofagir is almost, if not quite, synonymous, with hamsdya * dependant* 
or ' Tassal.*--Pe&^war Gazetteer, 1897-98, p. 134. 
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are by no means fanatical individually aad cases of ghazd are practically 
unknown among them, but their innate spirit of discipline makes the 
collective fanaticism, of which they are capable when roused, a remark- 
able trait in their character. 

The tenures among the Pathdns of Dir, Swat and Bdjaur are strongly 
analogous to their political systems. When the country was first occu- 
pied all lands were divided into tajppaa between the septs of the tribe. 
Each tappa was further divided into daftars^ one to each /c/ieZ,and each 
doftar was further subdivided into hrahhas or bakhras, the individual 
shares. Any person possessing a share, however small, in a daftar is 
called a daftari, and in order to equalise the shares of each daftari^ as 
far as possible, the lands of each khel were classed according to the 
nature of the soil into vands or wands each bearing some distinctive 
local name. 1’hus a daftari^s share was not necessarily a compact piece 
of land, but was often composed of scattered plots in several wands 
It was calculated by some recognised unit of measurement, which varied 
in different localities, such as pucha, rupaiya^ paisa, tura, ghonaye, 
nimhai, tiraOj pao^ etc. 

Part of the land of the community used, however, to be excluded 
from this partition, and allotted to the use of those who had served the 
khel or village by sword or prayer. Such land is called seri and is ex- 
empt from redistribution or khassure which is otherwise universal, 
save in Sam Rdnfzai. Seri lands are held sometimes by a powerful 
Kh^n, sometimes for the use of the village or tribal jirga, but more fre- 
quently by the village mulla or some member of the priestly classes. 
As a rule, they lie on the border between two communities, or are 
lands in dispute, and thus form buffers between villages. The periodical 
redistribution occurs every 5, 10, 15 or 20 years, and extends to the 
lands of whole septa, occasionally even to the tappa's, while exchange of 
the daftars of khels and individuals is universal. Tt says much for the 
discipline of the community that redistribution is accomplished down to 
the smallest fraction of a sub-share of each individual share. At " the 
end of the 1st year the whole khel casts lots for and redistributes all 
the rice lands ; at the end of the 2nd year this is repeated ; at the end 
of the 8rd fresh lots are cast for the rice lands and also for the double- 
crop rain lands ; in the 4th year lots aire cast again for the rice lands 
and also for the single-crop rain lands ; and at the end of the 5th year 
lots are cast for the rice lands alone. At the end of the 6th year the 
khel moves off en bloc to a new daftar. The results are disastx’ous as 
no one has the slightest interest in improving the land, developing irri- 
gation or building permanent houses. No orchards, no gardens, few, 
if any, trees save in the sacred precincts of a zidrat exist. 


Literature. — ‘The existing literature of Pashto commences from tdie 
I6th century, and is mainly poetical, especially histories, such as Akhfin 
Darweza^s Makhzan-i-Fashto and Makhzan-i-Isldm, and Afzal Kh4n 
Khatak's Tarikh-i-Murassa. The principal poets are Khushh^l Kh^n, “ 
the Khatak chief, who was for some time a prisoner at the Court of the 
emperor Aurangzeb and wrote a Diwdn after the Persian model,* Mirza 
Khdn Ansdri, a poet of the Sufi school, and the popular poets Abd-ul- 
Jtahmdn and Abd-ul-Hamid who have both left Fiwdns of a mystical 
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character, also Abd-til-Kd.dir Khatak and Ahmad ShAh, the great 
DurrAni king. Abd-ul-Kahmdn is considered by Afghans to be their 
best poet, but Europeans probably will give the highest place to the 
more simple and energetic verse of Khushhdl KMu. On the whole 
the literature must be considered as artificial and imitative, and cannot 
claim to be more than a reproduction of Persian models. 

Popular poetry , — But side by side with it there is the genuine 
popular poetry which has till lately attracted little attention. Parmes- 
teter’s collection of these poems has rescued them from oblivion ; they 
are the genuine expression of popular feeling in war, politics or love. 
Thorburn has also recorded some ballads, riddles and proverbs and 
some spirited ballads in the Wazxr dialect have lately been published 
by Mr. E. B. Howell.* None of the popular poetry is of ancient date, 
there are no heroic ballads relating to the great migrations and 
conquests of the Afghan race except one relating to Ahmad Sh^h, 
Most are of the 19th century. There is nothing to compare with the 
fine heroic ballads found in Balochi. 


Religious literature , — Religious writings both in prose and verse 
abound in Pashto ; a great number of works of this type are litho- 
graphed at the presses of Pesh^.war-and Lahore. Most of these have 
no great merit as works of literature. Mir Samza, a long po'^m, by 
Midin Muhammad Sahh^f, may be mentioned. 

AlphaheL — Pashto makes use of the Arabic characters in the Nashh 
form, and has adopted certain modifications to express the peculiar 
sounds of the language.t 

The Afghanis ^ in History,— Fevishta hazarded a conjecture that the 
people of the bills between Edhul and Kaodh^r, who united with the 
EhokharsJ and ^Chowbea/ the ancient zamind>\rs of the Punjab, under 
Dfirga of the tribe of Bdlhas, governor of Jammu, to expel Kidd,r R^j4 
from the Punjab, were the people called Afghans in his days, but uhis 
theoiy appears antenable.§ No doubt Ferishta spf aks of the Afghans 
as known in year 683 A. D. or even earlier. H© cites a lost work, the 
Matld-uUAnwdr as authority for saying that the Afghans are Copts of 
the race of the Pharaohs who refused to embrace the Jewish faith when 
Moses led the Israelites out of Egypt and, leaving their country, came 
to India and eventually settled in the Sulaiman mountains where they 
bore tne name of Afgha.DS.lI When Abraha marched against Mecc% 
, a body of Afgh&ns accompanied him, but were annihilated. The 
Afghans had already been converted to IslAm when -Muhammad bin 
Qfisim invaded Sind and Malt4n, and in 682 (A. H. 63) they issued 
frem their hills and laid waste Kirmin, Shiwardn ‘and PeshAwar, 
They defeated the forces sent against tliem by the Il4j4 of Lahore, 


R. A. a, 1907, p. 791. 


♦ Some Border Ballads of the Norths West Frontier,- 
t Encyclopaedia of Isldnt, s, v, Afi^lianistin. 

Qsk^s. blit he almost certainly mistook the Khokhars for' the Gakkars 
Sb4j^°***** ^ ^ tempting to conjecture that Bfilhds is a misrUcUng 

[ ^ ^ Mahomedan Power in India, I, p. Ityi'I 
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and compelled tlie Indians to retreat on Lahore. The AfgMns also 
made aa alliance with the Khokhars’^ and compelled the R&ja of 
Lahore to cede them certain territories in perpetuity. They also 
settled the Khalj in Lamghd.n, agreeing to protect the frontier against 
Mahammadan invasions, but the Muhammadan Afghans, notwithstand- 
ing this treaty, continued their depredations, advanced to Pesh4war and 
built a fort in the hills which they named Khaibar. They also sub- 
dued the province of Roh which extended from Swdt and Bfijaur to Siwi 
near Bhakkar in Sindh and from Hassan-Abdfl to Kdbul and 
Kandahdr. Under the Samanides the Afghans formed a buffer state 
between the kingdom of MulMn and Lahore, thus confining the 
Sdmdini inroads to Sind. But, despite their efforts Sabukta^ln, governor 
of 8eistd,n, repeatedly invaded Mnltdn and Lamghdn. Jaipdl, the Bdjd 
of Lahore, and the Bhattia Rdjd then took counsel together and ap- 
pointed Shaikh Hamid, Afghd,n,t as governor of Multdn and Lamgh^n 
in which districts he placed Afghan garrisons. Hamid, however, went 
over to SabuktaglnJ and thus saved his own territories from invasion, 
but his son Mahmdd of Ghazni made furious war on the Afghans and 
compelled all the tribes to submit to hiin. 

Khd.lid bin Abdulla, superseded in the government of Kabul, and 
afraid to return to Arabia by the route of Persia, retired with a number 
of Arab retainers into the Sulaimdn mountains. There he settled and 
gave his daughter to an Afghdn chief, a convert to Isl4m. Prom two 
of their many children descended the tribes of Lodi and Snr. 

At the battle of Peshdwar in 1008 A. D. 10,000 horse, Turks, 
Afghans and Khal], pursued the defeated Hindus and in 1010 Muham- 
mad, Sur, who appears to have held Ghor, was attacked by Mahmud 
in his entrenched camp and taken prisoner. Perishta then contradicts 
Ids previous account and says that the sovereigns of Ghor and its 
people were only converted after this disaster. This is stated on the 
authority of the Tawdnkh-i-Yamini.§ 

After this Perishta has little to tell ua about the Afghd.ns whoin he 
mentions incidentally under the year 1040 A.D., when the prince 
Yazldydr was sent with a detachment to keep in check ‘ the mountain 
Afghans near Ghazni.' 11 Then in 1049 we read that AU bin Rabfa 
and Mfrak Husain, being joined by the natives, raised a great army at 
Peshawar and, having reduced Mult^u and Sind, subdued the AigmM 
who had declared their independence in 'that country (sirC). This 
nation had taken advantage o£ the public disturbances to plunder 
those provinees.lf Here Perishta seems to locate the Afghans on the 
frontiers of Multdn and Sind. 


* Fenshta has Gakkars, as before. t 

t Later on, at p. 40, Ferisbta caUs him Shaikh Hamid, Lodi. ^ t -u 

. t Briggs : dp, cit,, pp. 6—10. On p. 19 Ferishta adds that the Af^ans and Khalj who 
resided among the mountains, took the oath of allegiance to Sabuktagin and that many of 

them were enlisted in his army. ^ ^ m cst. t 

S Ferishta says that the Tahaqdt-i^msiri and Fakhr-ud-Din Mubarik Shah, Lodi, author 
of a history of the kings of Ghor in verse, both afldrni'’that they were oonvwt^ m the ^ tune 
of All and Were the only Moslems who renjaiued true to his cause under the Ommayyio^i 
II Briggs, p. 111. 

T Ibid., p. 130, . , . . , j ; 
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Sultfin Arsldn Ghaznavi, when expelled from Ghazni a second time, 
sought an asylum among the Afghans.* 

About 1118 A. D., Muhammad Bahlim, who had built the fort of 
N&gaur in the Siwflik province^ raised an army of Arabs, Persians, 
AfgbSns and Khalj, with wnich he ravaged ihe territories of the 
independent Indian princes. t He aspired to sovereignty, but was 
defeated by Bahrain Ghaznavi near Multan. The victorious king 
soon after executed Qutb-ud-Diu Muhammad Ghori, Afghan, ^to whom 
he had given his daughter in marriage, but Saif«ud-Din Suri, prince 
of Ghor, brother of the deceased, drove Bahrd,m into Kirmdn (? Kurraml 
a town which had been built by the Afghans to guard^ a pass in the 
mountains between Ghazni and India, Saif-ud-Din attempted to 
establish his rule at Ghazni but failed, and he was captured and the 
forces of Ghor were defeated. His brother Ala-ud-Din, in revenge, 
invaded Ghazni. In the battle which ensued he owed his victory over 
Bahrdm to the prowess of two gigantic brothers, called Kharmil or 
Firmil4 Ala-ud-Din plundered and burnt Ghazni, thereby earning 
the title of Jahd.nsoz, and carried off many of its most venerable and 
learned men to Piroz Koh where he plastered the walls of his native 
city with their blood. After this he returned to Ghor, and soon lost 
Ghazni to the Ghuzz Turkmans, but soon regained it, only to be expelled 
from it again by Assamad, a general of SulMn, Khusrau, some time 
before 1160 A. D. Periahta next proceeds to make Shahab-ud-Din, 
Muhammad of Ghor, a brother of Ala-ud-Din. 

It is now time to pause for a moment and consider whether Ferishta^s 
detailed and circumstantial, if somewhat fragmentary and confused, 
account bf the origin of the Afghans is correct. According to 
Kaverty, a very high authority, it is not. He states that Perishta was 
misled by the misreading of ‘Lawi^ for ^Lodi’ as the name of the 
ancestor of the Quraish rulers of Multdn, who were of the BaniUsmAu, 
descendants of Sim, son of Lawi, and who were overthrown by Sultin 
Mahmud.§ Raver ty has further pointed out that Perishta had jumped 
to the conclusion that the Sdr Afghans were connected with and 
descended from Muhammad-i-Suri, but the Afghan tradition is very 
different. According to it, Shih Hnsain was descended from the younger 
branch of the Ghorian race, while Muhammad-i-Suri, said to he the 
great-gi^at-grandfather pf the Sultins Ghiyis-ud-Din and Muizz-ud- 
Din (Muhammad of Ghor) was descended from the elder branch, with 
whom the sovereignty lay. Sh^h Husain by one of his Afghan wives 
had three sons, Ghalzi, Ibrahim surnamed Lodi, and SarwAni. The 
AfghAn tribe of Sdr was founded by Stir, son of Ismail, grandson of 
Lodi. II In the absence of all knowledge of the sources whence Perishta 
draw his history of the early Mnhammadan period it. is impossible to 
say that the Afghe.ns were unknown till 1024 A. D, (as stated on p. 3 

♦ Xbid., p. ur\ ~~ 

t IHd., pp. 151-6. 

X For the Parm^dl Maliks of the GMlzai, see Pabmvii, 

§ J, A. ^ B. 1892, p 3^. G/. pp. 190-1 on which the late Major Baverty in a copy of his 

article on the M^hran of Sind and its Tributaries has corrected Luuoai to Lawi 

II Raverty’s Trans, of the Tabaq&Ui^lfiUiri, pp. 510.511, notes. Rarerty also points out, on 
p, 320, that omy once (and that towards the end of his work) dees the author of the Tahaodt 
mention the Afghans. 
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of Vol. n, su^a*) but tbe bistory of their migrations makes it 
doubtful if they were even then known within the limits of what is 
now Afghdnist4u, and they had certainly not penetrated into the 
valley of Peshdwar or any part of the plains at the eastern foot of the 
Solaim^ range. 

This is virtually the conclusion arrived at by Mr. Longworth Damest 
who observes that 

" The first mention of the Afghans in written history is in the 
chronicle of al-’Otbi known as the TaVifcfc-i- Pawmi (the author was 
secretary to Mahmtid of Ghazni), and an almost contemporary mention 
by al-Birfini j Al-Idrisi in his account of Kdbul and Qandahdr (end of 
11th and beginning of 12th centuries) does not even mention them. 
Al-’Otbi records that Sebuk-tegln enrolled Afghans in his army, and 
that Mahmtid in his invasion of Tokh£ristdn led an army consisting of 
Indians, Khalj, Afghd.ns and Ghaznawis, and that on another occasion 
he attacked and punished the Afgh^rus. Baihaki’s Ohronide, o“|y ^ 
little later in date, confirms this. Mahmfid’s attacks on the Afghans 
took place in 411 (1020-1021) and 414 (1023-1024). Al-Birn^ 

mentions the Afghans once (ed. Sachau, i. 208), saying that m the 
western mountains of India live various tribes of Afghans who extend 
to the neighbourhood of the Sind {i.e., Indus) v^ey. Thus in the 
11th century when the Afghans are first mentioned they are found 
occupying the Sulaim&n Mountains now occupied by their descendants, 
the very tribes which »the advocates of the exclusive claims of 
the Darr4nis will not admit to be true Afghans. Al-Birfinf no doubt 
also alludes to them in the passage (Joe. dt., p. 199) where he 
that rebellious, savage races, tribes of Hindus, or akm to them, inhabit 
the mountains which form the frontier of India towards the west. 
There is no record that at this time any Afghdns were found wrat ot 
Ghaznin nor in the K4bul valley and Gandhdra which was occupied by 
a Hindu kingdom. Confusion has arisen through the error of i^dern 
historians who have, as Raverty has pointed out, mistaken T£.pk Ghons 
and Turkish Khali for Afghans. Raverty considers with good_ ground 
that the Afghans were at this time found only in the mountams south 
of the Kurram and east of Ghaznin. The most persistent mmtake is 
that regarding the Ghoris. Thus Malleson (History of AfgMnist4n, 
p. 98) speaks Sf Qutb Al-Dln Ghori Afghan, where Ferishta, who is his 
authority, does not use the word Afghan at all, but calls him 
Sfiri, i.e. a descendant of Stiri, and not a lumber of the Sur tribe of 
Afghans. Even so accurate a writer as E. G. Browne H%st. oj 

Persia, ii, v. 305) speaks of the “kings of Ghur, those fierce and hardy 
Afghfins of Firfiz-kfih.?’ It is evident that throughout the Ghazn^i 
penod the Afghdns continued to be an obscure mountain race. We 
occasionally hear of them, but as adventurers and hill re^s ^ 

In 481 (1039-1040) Mas’ud sent hia son Amir into the hill country 
near Ghaznin to subdue the rebel Afghans (Malleson, loc. ^t., p. 8b 
turns this into Afghans, Abd^ilis and Ghalzais, the two latter names 


zrz — ^ tTa qavs • “ in 414 H. (A. D. 1024 ) Mahmud cam© 

inhabited by the Afgh4ni4n> plxmdered them and earned ofE much booty. 

*1* Encyclopaedia of Islamt s* Afghanistan, . ^ 
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being absolutely unknown at ttat time). In 612 (1118-1119) an 
army composed of Arabs^ Ajam, AfgMns and Kbalj, was assembled by 
Arslan Sh^h. In 547 (1 162-1153), Alfi says, Bahrdm Sh4h assembled 
an army o£ Afghans and Khalj. With the rise of the Ghori power 
the same state of things continues. In 688 (1192) according to 
Ferishta the army assembled by Muizz-al-din Muhammad bin S4m 
consisted of Turks. Tdjiks and Afghans, and his Indian opponent 
Pithorai (Prithwi Eaja) assembled a force of Rajput and Afghan 
horsemen. Thus in this ^reat war between Mussulmans and Hindus 
Afghans are represented as fighting on both sides, which probably 
indicates that they were not yet completely converted to Islam, 
although the manufactured legends represent them as having been 
converted from the days of Kh41id. It is not clear whence Ferishta 
obtained this statement. It does not appear in the account of this 
war given by Minh4i-i-Sir4j in the Tabaqdt4-Ndsiru This author does 
not mention the Afghans throughout his account of the Gha,znawi and 
Ghori kings. His first and only mention of them is in his own time 
in the year 658 (1260) in the reign of N4sir-al-dla Mahmud of Delhi. 
He there says that Ulugh Kh4n employed 3,000 brave Afghans in 
subduing the hill-tribes of Mew^t in R4jput4na. During the next 
two centuries we find occasional mention of Afghans in Indian history. 
For instance in the reign of Muhammad bin Tughlaq, Barani says in 
the Tarihh i-Firoz-Shdhi that there was a rebellion at Mult4n of a 
body of Afghans headed by Mult4n Mall (this name means ia the 
Mubani dialect the cham pion of Mult4n,^' and is probably not the 
proper name of an Afghan). Again Makh Afghan was one of the 
foreisrn awzrs who rebelled at Deogir. In 1778 (1376-1877) the fief 
of Bibdr was given to Malik Bir Afghan 

The amh Timur found them still hill robbers, and in the, Malfuzdt-i- 
TimuH, the Zafar-ndma and the Matla^-ahsadain it is related that he 
ravaged the country of the Awgh^ni (or Aghdjni) who inhabited the 
Salaimdn Mountains. Thus except as occasional soldiers of fortune they 
remained a fierce race of mountain robbers until the rise to power in 
India of one of these adventurers made them famous. There can be 
no doubt that the collapse of the Delhi monarchy after Timur^s 
mvasion gave them^ their opportunity. This leader was Daulat Khan 
Dodi who was faujdaT of the Do4b in 808 (1405) and many other 
liodia are alluded to as holding important posts. He rose to be one 
of the most important^ persons in the empire, and held Delhi for 
some time against Khizr Kh4n and is by some classed as one of 
never took the title of Sultan. He surrendered 
TT in 817 (1416) and died in confinement soon after. 

Under the succeeding kings another Lodi Sult4n Sb4h, Isl4m 
Khdn, rose to power and his nephew Bahlol first became governor 
of the Pan]4b, and m 855 (1450) he dethroned the last of tbe feeble 
bayyid kings and became Sult4n of Delhi. He was succeeded by bis 

IbraJiim, but the , Lodi rule, at first 
vigorous, had failed to revive the moribund sultanate of Delhi which 
fell beiore Bdbar m 932 (1525). The Afghans, who had become 
powerful m India, succeeded, however, in driving out 
tbe Mogh^s for a few years, and founded another Afghan dynasty 
under the brilliant le^e^ip of Sher Sh5h Sfir. The slr clan were 
near connections of the Lodis, bothhsang branches of the Glhalzai stock. 
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Many families of the Prdngi and Sfir clans settled in India at tliis 
period, indeed they seem to have migrated bodily, and, at the same time, 
the related Nidzi and Loh^ini clans moved down from the mountains 
into the Indus valley. In the preceding century the Ydsufzais, a 
branch of the great Sarbani family of Afghans (to which the Durrams 
belong) had moved from the neighbourhood of K^ibnl, where they had 
been settled for some time into the Peshdwar valley and the mountain 
tract of Bajanr, SwSt and Buner. They gave the valley the name of 
Ytisufzai which it still bears, and many of them are believed to have 
accompanied Babar into India. Their descendants are found scattered 
over Hindustan. The names of the Prdngis and Sdrs are not now 
found, and they have probably merged in the Lodis. These settlers 
were generally known in the Ganges valley by the name of Rohela 
or Rohilla (from the Western Panj^Lbi word roh, a mountain, rohela, 
mountaineer), and have given their name to the province of Rohilkhand. 
At the present day the Afridi, Orakzai, Bangash, Tarln and Bdrakzai 
are strongly represented there. A population of over 100,000 in the 
United Provinces of HindustdiU is classed as Ghori, and this probably 
includes the descendants of the miscellaneous followers of the Ghori 
kings, whether TAjik, Turk or Afghan. There are many KAkars also, 
both in the United Provinces and Punjab. The Zamand tribe settled 
in MultAn and Kasfir in the Punjab and a large number of AbdAli^ 
driven from Qandahdr by the Ghalzais in the early part of the ISi'k 
century, joined them at Multan. From these sources spring the Multdni 
and Kasliriya Pa^h^ns. The Afghans thus colonized northern India 
largely, and their descendants there are still distinguishable, although 
greatly assimilated by the surrounding population. They have lost 
their language and tribal organization. 

In their own country the AfghAna never succeeded in establishing an 
independent rule until the 1 8th century. They remained, like the rest 
of the country, nominally subject -to the powerful rulers of the day : 
the Mughals, the Timuris, the Mughal emperors of India, or the 
kings of Persia, until the rise of the Ghalzais to power ^“iider Mir 
Wais, and afterwards of the Abd^Llis (DurrAnis) under Ahmed Shah. 
It was at this period, when the Afghans became the ruling race over a 
large population, that the name of Afghdnistan was emended to the 
wlmle country, including a large part of what had till then been known 
as Khor^sAn, a name still in popular use for the plateau country above 
the Sulaim^n Mountains.^^ 

Ethnic origins. 

It is as difficult to unravel the racial elements of the Afgh^Ans as it is 
to obtain a trustworthy estimate of their numbers. At a ^‘eiisus such 
'tribes as TanAoli, Jaddn, DildzAk, TAjik, Khetrdn, and even Mughals 
return themselves as Pathdns. And as the late Ool. Wace wrote . 

•* The tribes in Ihe west and north-west of the Punjab, who, during the last three centuries, 
were fteSi^tlv raided upon by Afghans, got into the habit cf 

a protection aa^nst ill-treatment;” and even where this mofave 
2liSral tendency to cldim kinship with the dominant race would produce the same efi^t. 
^OTeover tCori^ of some of the tribes on the Peshawar fcontier is doubtful, and tteir 
efidliation, with Sie PathAns incomplete, and thus tkey would set up a 
which the true Pathin would indignantly repudiate Mr. ® 

and bitter disputes caused by the preparation of wrote- 

Settlement - and the attempts madeby Jat clans to be recorded ^ PatMns- xteT^ * 
.A l^-“ste man brou^t^in a Pathdn country,, if serwng away -tom his 
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tiome, invariably affixes Khan to his natae and dubs himself Path^n. It goes down if he 
can talk Pashto, and his honour ^ proportionally goes up.* Still the great mass of those 
returned in our Censuses as Pathans are probably really so, and the figures represent very 
fairly the general distribution of the race.” 

TIVe mu.y now turn to the late Sir Denzil Ibbetson^s account of the 
Pathdn nation and^ though we may regret that he accepted Dr. Bellew’s 
theories, we shall still find that his views were based upon a singularly 
penetrating insight into the heterogeneous elements in the race* 
He wrote : — 

There is great conflict of opinion concerning bqth the constitution and origin of the 
Path^n nation. Not a few deny that there is any distinction whatever between the original 
Afghan and Pathan stocks, though these are for the most part officers of our frontier who are 
not brought into contact with the original Afghans. I have, however, been obliged to adopt 
some one theory of the constitution of the nation as a basis for my classification of tribes ; 
and I have therefore adopted that of Dr. Belle w, who probably has a greater knowledge of 
the Afghans of Afgh^nisUn as distinct from the Punjab frontier, and especially of the old 
histories of the nation, than any other of the authorities who have treated of the matter. 
The constitution and early history of the nation according to Dr. Bellew’s account are 
discussed in the paragraphs presently following. But whatever the origin of the Afgh4/ns 
and Pathdns proper may be, the nation to which the two names are now applied indifferent- 
ly in Persian and Pashto respectively, occupying as it does the mountain country lying 
between the Persian empire on the west, the Indian on the east, the Mongol on the north, 
and the Baloch on the south, includes as at present constituted many tribes of very diverse 
origin. They are without exception Musalmans, and for the most part bigoted followers of 
the Sunni sect, hating and persecuting Shias, or as they call them Rafazis.* 

Constitution of the Fathdn nation. — The words Pathdn and Afghan are used indifferently 
by the natives of India to designate the nation under discussion.f But the two words are 
not used as synonyms by the people themselves. The original Afghans are a race of pro- 
bably Jewish or Arab extraction ; and they, together with a tribe of Indian origin witii 
which they have long been blended, still distinguish themselves as the true Afghans, or since 
the rise of Ahmad Sh4h Durrani as Durranis,^ and class all non-Durrini Pashto- speakers 
as Opra. But they have lately given their name to Afghanistan, the country formerly 
known, as Khorasan, over which they have now held sway for more than a century, and 
wMch is bounded on the north by the Oxus, on the sou^ by Balochistan, on the east by the 
middle course of the Indus, aud on the west by the Persian desert ; and, just as the English 
and Scotch who e^ly in the 17th century settled among and intermarried with the Irish 
are now called Irish, thou^ still a very distinct section of the population, so all inhabitants 
of Afghanistan are now in common parlance known as Afghan, the races thus included being 
the Afghan proper, the Pathan proper, the Ghilzai, the T^jik, and the Hazara, besides tribes 
of less importance living on the confines of the country. 

The true Pathans are apparently of Indian origin. Their language is called Pashto or 
Pakhto and they call themselves Pukhtana§ or Pal^to speakers ; and it is this word ol 
which Path&n is the Indian corruption. They held in the early centuries of our sera the 
whole of the Safed Koh and Northern Sulaiman systems, from the Indus to the Helmand 
and from the sources of the Swat river and Jalalabad to Peshm and Quetta. The Afghans 
and Ghilzais spead into their country and adopted their language and customs ; and just 
as Irish, Scotch, and Welsh speaking the English language are commonly called English- 
men, 80 ail who speak the Pakhto tongue came to be included under the name Pathin, 
Tht^ the Afghans and Ghilzais are Pathans by virtue of their language, though not of 
Pathdn origin ; Idie Tajiks and Hazaras, who have retained their Persian speech, are not 
PatMns ; while all five are Afghans by virtue of location, though only one of "’them is of 
Afgh&i race. 


♦ There are several Shia clans among the Orakzai of Tir^h on the Koh^t border. The 
p^ple of the Samilzai tapah of the Kohit district, which is conterminous with the territory 
of these dans, are also Shias. All own allegiance to the Shia Sayyids of the Orakzai Tirih : 
wlule everywhere many of the tribes which claim Sayyid origin are Shias, 

Hi^landers, from Bohi the mountain 

country of the Pathans (roh^Tcohi a mountam). 

-ri? Durr-^davran “ pearl of the age ” or from durr-i-Saurdn “ pearl of pearls.” 

adopt^ by Ahm ad S^h Abdl^li ■when he ascended the throne, in allusion to 
the Abdah custom of wearmg a pearl stud in the right ear 
§ Dr. Bellew and Major J^es idmtified them -with the Pactiyans of Herodotus, and seom- 
ed half molmed to connect them fnth the Piets of Britain, as also the Scyths mth the Scots 
and certain Fathfin and Brahni tribes trith Cambrians and Ligurians ! * 
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Origin of the Pathan. — The Af^ans proper claim descent from Sard the first Jewish king, 
and there is a formidable array of weighty authority in favour of their Semitic origin. The 
question of their descent is discussed and authorities quoted in Chapter VI of the Peshiwar 
Settlement Report, and in Br. Bellew’s Races of Afghanistan Mr. Thorburn quoted in 
support of their Jewish extraction, “ some peculiar customs obtaining among the tribes of 
purest blood, for instance, the Passover- like practice of sacrificing an animal and smearing 
the doorway with its blood in order co avert calamity, the offering up of sacrifices, the 
stoning to death of blasphemers, the periodical distribution of land, and so forth ; and he 
points out that most of the learned men who reject the tradition of Jewish descent have no 
personal acquaintance with the Afgh^.n people. The Afghan proper is said stiU to call 
himself indifferently Bani-Afghan or Bani-Isri,il to distinguish himself from the Pathan 
proper who is of Indian, and the Ghilzai who is probably of mixed Turkish and Persian 
extraction. 

Rarly history of the Afgh&ns. — The origin and early history of the various tribes which 
compose the Afghan nation are much disputed by authorities of weight who hold very 
different view's. I have in the following sketch followed the account given by Dr. Bellew, 
as it affords a convenient framework on which to base a description of those tribes, Bnt 
it is said to be doubtful whether the distinction which he so strongly insists upon between 
Pathan proper and Afghan proper really exists or is recognised by the people ; while the 
Jewish origin of any portion of the nation is most uncertain. But the division of the 
nation into tribes, the internal affinities of those tribes, and the general account of their 
wanderings are all beyond question ; and the theories which account for them are only 
accepted by me to serve as connecting links which shall bind them into a consecutive story. 
The traditions of the true Afghans who trace their name and descent from Af^ana, the 
son of Jeremiah, the son of Saul, and Solomon’s commander-in-chief and the builder of his 
temple, say that they were carried away from Syi*ia by Nebuchadnezzar and planted as 
colonists in Media and Persia. Thence they emigrated eastwards into the mountains of 
Ghor and the modern Hazara country. The Afghans early embraced the creed of IsUm, 
to which they were cf^nverted by a small body of tbeir tribe on their return from Arabia, 
where they had fought for Mahomet under their leader Kais, It is from this Kais or 
Kish, namesake of Saul’s father, who married a daughter of Khalid-ibn-Walid a Qureshi 
Arab and Muhammad’s first apostle to the Afghans, that the modern genealogists trace the 
descent alike of Pathans, Afghins, and Ghilzai, or at any rate of such tribes of these races 
as we have here to deal with ; and to him they say that the Prophet, pleased with his 
eminent services, gave the title of Pathdn, the Syrian words for rudder, and bade him 
direct his people in the true path. Meanwhile, about the 5th and 6th century of our sera, 
an irruption of Scythic tribes from beyond the Hindu Kush into the Indus valley drove a 
colony of the Buddhist Gandhari, the Gandari of Herodotus and one of the four great 
divisions of that Pactyan nation which is now represented by the Pathins proper, from 
their homes in the Peshawar valley north of the Kabul river and in the hills circling it to the 
north ; and they emigrated en masse to a kindred people on the hanks of the Helmand, 
where*they established themselves and founded the city which they named Gandhar after 
their native capital, and which is now called Qandahar. 

It is not certain when the Afghins of Ghor moved down into the Qandahar country where 
the Gandhiri colony was settled ; but they probably came as conquerors with the Arab 
invaders of the 1st century of the Mahomedan sera. They soon settled as the dominant 
* race in their new homes, intermarried with and converted the Gandhari, and adopted their 
language * and in course of time the two races became fused together into one nation under 
the name of Afghins, as distinguished from the neighbouring Pathins of whom I shall 
presently speak, though the original stock'of Ghor still called themselves Bani-Israil to 
mark the fact that their "origin was distinct from that of their Gandhiri kinsmen. It is 
probable that this tradition of Jewish origin was little more distinct than is the similar 
tradition of Norman descent which some of our English families still preserve. Thus the 
Afghan proper includes, firstly the origiual Afghins of Jewish race whose principal tribes 
are the Tarin, Abdali or Durrini and Shirini, and secondly the descendants of the fugitive 
Gandhari who include the Yusufzai, Mohmand and other tribes of Peshiwar. These latter 
returned about the first half of the 15ih century oE our ssra to their original seat m toe 
Peshiwar valley which they had left nearly ten centuries before ; while the original Afghans 
remained in Qandahar, where in the middle of the 18th century they made themselves rulers 
of the country since known as Afghanistan, and shortly afterwards moved toeir capi^ to 
Kibnl. The tribes that returned to the Peshawar country were given by Ahmad Shih the 

* Dr. Bellew suggested that the original Afghins were the Solymi of Herodotus, and were 
Qureshi Arabs who lived in Syria and there became intermingled with the Jews, or who 
migrated to Ghor where the fugitive Jews took refuge with them. This supposition wo^d 
explain the name Sulaimini which is often applied to the Afghins, and th^r own assertion 
that Khalid ibn Walid the Qtreshi was of the same stock with themselves. ^ - 
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title of Bar or upper Durrani, to distingnisli them from the Abdali DurrAni who re- 
mained at Qandahar. 

I have said that the Gandhari were one of the four great divisions of the Pactiyee of 
Herodotus. The other three nations included under that name were the Apary toe or Afridi,* 
the Satragyddae or Khatak, and the Dadicae or D^di, all alike of Indian origin. At the 
beginning of the Muhammadan aara the Afridi held all the country of the Safed Koh, the 
Satragyddea held the Sulaiman range and the northern part of the plains between it and 
the Indus, while the Dadi held modern Sewestan and the country between the Qandah^r 
province and the Sulaimans. These three nations constitute the nucleus of the Pathans 
proper. But around this nucleus have collected many tribes of foreign origin, such as the 
Scythic Kakar, the Rajput Waziri, and the many tribes of Turk extraction included in the 
Karlanii section who came in with Sabuktagin and Taimur and these foreigners have so 
encroached upon the original territories of the Pactyan nation that the Khatak and Afridi 
now hold bnt a small portion of the countries which they once occupied, while the Dadi 
have been practically absorbed by their K^kar invaders. The whole have now become 
blended into one nation by long association and intermarriage, the invaders have adopted 
the Pakhto language, and all alike have accepted Isl4m and have invented traditions of com- 
mon descent which express their present state of association. The Afridi were nominally 
converted to Islam by Mahmud of Ghazni ; but the real conversion of the Pathan tribes 
dates from the time of Shahab-ul-dm Ghori, when Arab apostles with the title of Sayyid 
and Indian converts who were called Shaikh spread through the country, and settled among, 
married with, and converted the Pathans. The descendants of these holy men still preserve 
distinct tribal identity, and as a rule claim Sayyid origin. 

The GhiJzai are a race probably of Turkish origin, their name being another form of 
Khitali the Turkish word for ‘swordsman,’ who early settled, perhaps as mercenaries 
rather than as a corporate tribe, in the Siah-band range of the Ghor mountains where they 
received a large admixture of Persian blood. The official spelling of the name is still 
Ghaleji at K4bul and Qandah4r. They first rose into notice in the time of Mahmud Ghaz- 
nawi when they accornpanied in his invasions of India. Not long afterwards they conquered 
the tract between Jalalabad and Kelat-i-whilzai, and spread easfUnd west over the country 
they now hold. In the beginning of the 18th century they revolted against their Persian 
rulers, established themselves under Mir Wais as independent rulers at Qandah^r, and 
overran Persia. But a quarter of a century later they were reduced by Nadir Shah and 
their rule disappeared, to be succeeded not long after by that of the Durrini. ' 


^ With the remaining races of the Tdjik and Haz4ra which form part of the Path4n nation 
in its widest sense we have little concern ia the Punjab. The former are the remnants of 

of Afghanistan, and the word is now loosely used to express 
ail Pathins who speak Persian and are neither true Afghans, Sayyids, nor Hazaras. They 
are scattered through Afghanistan, Persia, and TurkisUn, in which last they hold some 
hill fastnesses m independent sovereignty. The Hazaras are Tartar by origin, and are 
supposed to have accompanied Chengiz Khan in his invasion. They occupy all the moun- 

extensions of the Hindu Kush between Ghazni, Balkh, 
^ Qandah4r I have included in my account of the Pathins a few allied races 
acknowledged as Pathans, have by long association become closely 
assimilated with them m manners, customs, and character. They chiefly occupy Hazard 
and are called Dilazak, Swati, Jadun, Tanaoli and Shilmani 


With reference to the foregoing excerpts from Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s 
classic report Mr. Longworth Dames’ pertinent observations are best 
quoted m extenso and almost verbatim. He observes that modem 
writers have attempted to distinguish between Afghan and Pathdn, and 
aver that only the Durr^nis and some tribes akin to them are entitled 
to b|^ styled Afghan, while the name Pp-than (an Indian corruption of 
the native form Pakhtdna or PashUna, pi. of Pakhtdn, Pashtfin) 
whatever their origin, which speak the Pashto 
an^^go. This distinction, however appears to be a modern invention. 

Pashtuu or Pakhtun IS undoubtedly the true national name and it is 

univeraally used, while the word Afghan seems to be of literary orio-in 
“^tional appellations was first applied to this 
people by fore igners, and m modern times it has been adopted as a 

! Afridi stiU call theniselves Aparidi. There is no f in Pashto nroDer 
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polite designation by educated persons and those who are proud o£ 
their descent. The theory restricting it to the Durr^iiiis and their 
kindred tribes first appears in Bellew^s works and it has been accepted 
by other writers without sufficient reason. According to this theory 
great tribes like the Ghilzai may be called Pathdn, but not Afgh^.n, and 
this applied also to the Afridi, Bangash, Khatak, Waziri, Kdkay, 
Gandd.ptir, Sherdni, Ustar^ni and many others without any sufficient 
justification. Bellew accepted the tradition o£ the Hebrew origin o£ 
the Path&ns and supposed them to have come into the Kandahar 
province from the west, and there to have met the Indian colony from 
Gandhdira (the present district of PeshAwar), which had been driven 
thither by Scythian invaders in the 5th or 6th century A. D. From 
these Indians they are supposed to have acquired the Pashto language, 
regardless of the fact that Gandh^ra was purely Indian and the language 
spoken there a form of Pr&krit and not an Iranian idiom from which 
Pashto could be derived. The Afghan settlement of the Yusufzais dates 
only from the 15th century. Bellew supposes without a particle of 
evidence that they were only returning to their original home. The 
name Qandahdr he supposes to be identical with Gandh^ra, and to have 
been carried to the Arghand^lb valley by these colonists. It may be 
, noted here that Qandahdr is historically a modern place and we hear 
nothing of it before the 14th century. The Ghalzais are identified by 
Bellew and others with the Turkish tribe which he calls the Khiiichi, 
i. e. the Khalj. Darmesteter {Chants des Afghans, p. clxiii) supports 
this, view, and it may be admitted that the Ghalzais have i^obably 
absorbed a good deal of Turkish blood, although the actual identification 
of names is doubtful. The tribes of the Sulaim4n Range are supposed 
by Bellew to be aboriginal Indians and he follows Lassen in identifying 
them with the Pahtues, who are stated by Herodotus to have occupiect 
Paktuike on the Indus. Among the other identifications made are those 
of the Afridi (or Aprfdai) with the Aparutai of Herodotus, and the 
l^hattak with the Sattagudai. Of these the first is pn mayhcie correct, 
although it is by no means certain that the Aparutai occupied the 
country, of the modern Afridis. That of the Khattak with the Sattagudai 
cauuot be accepted. The name given by Herodotus appears^ as 
Thatagush in the Achaemenian inscription of Behistun, and the initial 
sigma of the Greek form evidently corresponds to this Th, and could 
not represent a guttural as in Khattak. The identity of Paktues, 
Paktuike with Pashtun, Pakhtun (mentioned above as first advocated 
by Lassen) has been more recently supported by Trumpp and Grierson 
but is considered very doubtful by Spiegel and Geiger. Grierson 
considers the connection between the Persian pusht^ jmshta (back, 
mountain), Vedic paUha, the Paktues of Herodotus), and the Parsuetai 
of Ptolemy very probable. Darmesteter considers the latter form the 
most likely to be near the original, and thinks that the Paktues of 
Herodotus may stand for some form like Parshtyes. It must be 
remembered that in the modern language the form with sh is 
that with kh. It seems improbable therefore that a form like Paktuike 
(which we know only through the Greek) could give rise to a modern 
. Pash or Pahht. Raverty thought that Paktuike might be represenTOd 
by the town of Pakhli* on the Upper Indus, and this is not impo^ible 


~ * Xts Bffuw' is probaliy dwivod ftom Sullen Psidial. See under 
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considering tow frequently an ancienfc dental passes into i in Pashtu, 
But the tracts round Pakhli were not conquered by Path^ns till the 
17fch century, when the Sw^tis drove the Turks out of it. 

The combination rs, ns’, in Avesta or Sanskrit frequently becomes sh 
in modern Iranian languages. Thus the Pers. pusht Pashto pushti 
represent Avesta jparsii, Sanskrit prstha; Pashto kshal — Av. here^s ; 
Pashto ^zi^A-tedal, Persian pursAdan — Av. pares j etc. Parsuetai or 
Parshtyes therefore may well be represented by Pasht-Pukht. The 
Parsuetai are mentioned by Ptolemy among the five tribes comprised 
under tlie head of Paropenisadai (the others being the Bohitai, Aristopha- 
loi, Parisoi, and Ambautai), who occupied the southern and eastern 
slopes of the Hindii-kush, A native tradition derives the name from 
pushta, a mountain, and very possibly the original form from which 
Parsuetai was taken may have borne the meaning of highlander.” - 


The form Path^n certainly came into use in India, though it is now 
used to some extent in AfghAnistiln, and in Baloohistfin it takes the 
form Path^n, with the accent on the first syllable. Grierson finds a 
form PaithAn in use in the East Gangetic valley to denote a Muham- 
madan Rdjput, not an Afghan. This name Paith^a (from the Sansfait 
pratisthana) is also the name of two well-known towns. It seems 
possible that some such vernacular term may have influenced the form 
taken by the Indian adaptation of Pasht^na as Path An. 

The name PathAn first appears among the writers of the 16th century 
and Ni’mat AllAh finds an imaginary derivation for it in the name 
PatAn said to have been bestowed by the Prophet upon Qais Abd-ul- 
Rashid. The word is said to mean the keel of a ship, in what language 
is not specified, as it is not Arabic. 

The name AfghAn was used much earlier, and is the only name 
applied to the race by the older chroniclers from the 5th to the 10th 
centuries of the Hijra (11th to 15th A. B.). It was originally suggested 
by Lassen, and again by Orooke that the origin of the name may be 
looked for in the Assakanoi or Assakenoi of Arrian (AstakAnoi of 
Strsbo), juid the Aspasioi of the same writer (the Hippasioi of Strabo), 
and that these names are identical with the Ashwaka of the MahAbhArat^^ 
who are associated with the GandhAra (vi, 9 351). It -seems that the 
identification of Ashwaka with AssakAnoi may be justified as a PrAkrit 
form and Aspasioi might be the Iranian equivalent and Hippasioi a 
Greek version (as Skr. ashwa = Av. aspa = Gr. hippos), but the modem 
name AfghAn cannot be deduced from it, as the combination $w^ sp, sm 
never gives rise to a modern p or /, but rather to sh, ss or sp in North 
India and AfghAnistAn (see Grierson, Pisdca languages, pp. 293, 319). 
This origin is on these grounds rejected by Grierson, also by Darmesteter 
{Chants des Afghans, pp. clxiv, clvi). Bellew’s suggestion of an 
Armenian origin {ayhwan) has met with no support. It may therefore 
bestafc^that no satisfactory origin of the name AfgMn (ofteniDro- 
nonnoed Awgh&n or Aogbdn) has yet been found. 


The theory of Hebrew descent of the Afghans, especially of the 
Dnri^nis, who, as stated above, are assumed to be the only true Afghans, 
which many modern writers such as Bellew, Tale, Holdich and to some 
extent Bayerby have advocated, is of purely literary origin and may be 
traced back to the Mahhzan-i- Afghani compiled for KhAn JahSn Lodi 
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in the reign of the emperor Jahangir, and does not seem to have been 
recorded before the end cf the 16th century, Ifc is an example of the 
widely spread practice among the Musalman races of Persia^ India and 
Afghanistan of putting forward a genealogy claiming connection with 
the family of the Prophet or descent from some personage mentioned 
in the Koran or other sacred books. Thus the Balocli claim descent 
from Mir Hemza^ the Dadd-potras and Kalhoras from Abbas, etc., and 
the chroniclers, anxious to glorify the Afghans, who had risen in the 
world and become the ruling race under the Lodis and Surs, found an 
ancestor in Malik Tdltit or King Saul. This legend is paralleled by 
another which Firishta (p. 17, Lucknow text) quotes from the Matla* 
alranwar^ to the effect that the Afghans were descended from certain 
nobles of the Court of Pir^awn (Pharaoh), who refused to accept Islam 
when preached to them by Moses, and emigrated to the Sulaim^n 
Mountains. There is absolutely no historical evidence in support of 
either form of the tradition ; both forms were unknown to the early 
chroniclers. 


Whatever the real origin of the Pathd.ns may he the true Afghd- 
nistfin or country of the Afghans only extends from Kasighar* 
to the boundary of the Qandahdr pz’ovince as constituted under 
the Safawiya dynasty, as the Tazhirdt^ul^Mululc defines it. In 
this sense the term is used, according to Raverty, by the earlier 
Muhammadan chroniclers. The great range of the S^aimdn hills, 
between Qandahdr aud the Deraj^t and extending from the Khaibar 
and JaMldbad on the north to S£wf and DSciar on the south, a distance 
of some 300 hurohf or koa, or nearly 610 miles, is the earliest traditional 
seat of the Afghans, and more especially is the Kawighar regarded as 
the cradle of the race. The breadth of this territory with its offshoots 
is about 100 kuroh. Ibbetson thus described its people : — 

Description of the PafJidns, — The true Path^n is perhaps the niost barbaric of all the 
races with which we are bron^t into contact in the Punjab. His life is not so primtive 
as that of the gipsy tribes. But he is bloodthirsty, cruel, and vindictive in. the highest 
degree $ he does not know what truth or faith, is, insomuch that the saying Afghdn le imdn 
has passed into a proverb among his neighbours; and though he is not without courage 
of a sort and is often curiously reckless of hi a life, he would^ scorn to face an enemy whom 
he could stab from behind, or to meet him on e(iual terms if it were possible to take advan- 
tage of him, however meanly. It is easy to convict him out of his own mouth; here are 
some of his proverbs: “A Path^n’s enmity smoulders like a dung-fire.” — cousin’s 
tooth breaks upon a cousin,” — “ Keep a cousin poor, but use him.” — “ When he is liUle, play 
with him : when he is grown up he is a cousin ; fight him.” — “ Speak good words to an 
enemy very softly : gradually destroy him root and branch.”! At the same time he has hia 
code of honour which he observes strictly, and which he quotes with pride under the name of 
PakhtimwalL It imposes upon him three chief obligations, nanawatai or theri^t of asylum, 
which compels him to shelter and protect even an enemy who comes as a suppliant ; ha^l or 
the necessity to revenge by retaliation ; and welmastia or opemhanded hospitality to all who 
may demand it. .^d of these three perhaps the last is greatest. And there is a sort of charm 


* Kasi- or Kaslu-ghar or Shuwal is the name given by the Afghans to the Takht-i- 
Sulaim^n, a lofty peak of the Koh-i-Buleiman or Koh-i-Sy^h on whose summit is the place oi 

pilgrimage known to the Afghans as the ziardt of Sulaiman. . i • 

t Eaverty de^es the kuroh as the third part of a farsdkh of 
12,000 yards). He makes: 1 gaz>=^2 angusht or fingers 
breadth=6 fists or the hand with the fingers doubled up, each angusht^e 
each barley corn=6 hairs from the mane of Turki horse or a camel s tail. The J^roh aver* 
ages somewhat less than 2 miles, “The haroh is also termed gau fcos— the distance at 
which a cow’s lowing can be heard at midnight on a calm night, .r ** ^ 

t Ihe Pashto void latlvr is used indifieiently for “cousin or for etepy , apu 
ififlwu'oU either for cousiphood’’ or for “enmity,” 
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about biTrt j especially about the leading men, which almost makes one forget his tree* 
cherous nature. As the proverb says — " The Pathan is one moment a saint, and^l^e 
a devil.” For centuries he has been, on our frontier at least, subject to no man. He leads a 
wild, free, active life in the ru^ed fastnesses of his mountains ; and there is an air of 
masculine independence about Mm wMch is refreshing in a country like India. He is a 
bigot of the most fanatical type, exceedingly proud, and extraordinarily superstitious. 
He is of stalwart make, and his features are often of a markedly Semitic tj^e. His hair, 
plentifully oiled, hangs long and straight to Ms shoulder he wears a loose tunic, baggy 
drawers, a sheet or blanket, sandals, and a sheepskin coat with its wool inside ; his ^r- 
ourite colour is dark bluest and his national arms the long heavy A f£fTii!S.T* knife and the 
matchlock or jazail. His women wear a loose sMft, wide wrinMed drawers down to their 
ankles, and a wrap over the head ; and are as a rule jealously secluded. Both sexes are 
filthy in their persons. 


Such is the Pathdn in his home among the fastnesses of the frontier ranges. But the 
Pathans of our territory have been much softened by our rule and by the agricultural life 
of the plains, so that they look down upon the Pathans of the hills, and their proverbs 
have it~-« A hill man is no man,” end again, “Don’t class burrs as grass or a hill as 
a human being.” The nearer he is to the frontier the more closely the Pathan assimilates 
to the original type j while on this side of the Indus, even in the riverain itself, there 
IS httle or nothing, n^ even language, to distinguish Mm from Ms neighbours of the same 
religion as himself. The Pathans are extraordinarily jealous of female honour, and most 
of the blood feuds for which they are so famous originate in quarrels about women As 
a race they strictly seclude their females, but the poorer tribes and the poorer members 
of all tribes are prevented from doing so by their poverty. Among the tribes of our terri. 
tory a woman s nose is cut off if she be detected in adultery ; and it is a favourite joke to 
mduce a Pathan woman to unveil by saying to her suddenly, “You have no nose I ” The 
Patnan pretends to be purely endogamous and beyond the border he probably is so • while 
even in Bri^sh Territory the first wife will generally be a Pathan, except among the poTnTst 

*^® if eve®- married to 

■very closely, avoiding only the prohibited degrees of 
Isl&m, Their rules of inheritance are tribal and not Muhammadan, and tend to heeo nro 
society, though some few of the more eaucated familfes havefetely 
follow the Musa^n Jaw, Their social customs differ much from tribe to tribe 
^® to the more civib'sed sections of the .'nation. Tlw 

Fathins beyond ahd upon our frontier live in fortified villages, to which are attached stone 

wMch serve as watch-towers and plLlsTXgl^Sr 
me inhabitants. Small raids from the hills into the plains below are still onrYimnn * ott/i 

to SS Territor;?, seldom sleep far’feom the wils o1 

!?® tte dmninant race throughout the whole tract west of the Indus as far 
of Dera Ismail KMn, which roughly divides to 
Path&n from the Baloch. East of the Indus they hold much of the Chach country of TTayfr. 
and Ri^pindi. Oiey have considerable colonies aW Keft ffiof to%dn??fin? 
finally leaves the Sait-ramge, and toy hold to northerl ^rtion of to Bh^r ^ 

Mr. Loi^wot^ Dames vrrites Physically the Afehdn race belong 
of Tark^Iraman type with a considerable admixture 

of Indian blood among the eastern tribes. There is ffreat variati!^ 

ieater anthropomefcrical observSons orer the 

certainty unattainable at present 
^ establmbed, however, that the propoS^f 
bracbycepbabo teads is larger than among the Indo-ArvLis of the 

_Acwa«o£^„a oh.».„ tk. 


i. to. 0 , Oe »»a». PaiUnx who ,1.™ ,!», t„a., 
t The colour and cut of the dothea vary greatly with the tribe. 
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with broad heads, while, among the tribes of the Indus valley, heads are 
narrower. Figures are wanting for the great central body of Durrtois 
andGhilzais. Noses aie generally long and often curved and tlds is 
perhaps the origin of the idea which some have entertained that the 
Afghans are of Hebrew origin. Ujfalvy has noted that this peculiarity 
is very marked in the portraits of the Kushi-n kings on the coins of \he 
1st century (A. 11.) and it is certainly not confined to the Afghans but 
widely spread among other races of the country as well as among the 
Biloch and in the North-western Punjab and Kashmir. The Afghans 
are a tall and well-built race, often fair in complexion in comparison 
with their neighbours, brown beards and even blue eyes being occa- 
sionally seen, but in these points there is great variation even in 
neighbouring tribes/^ 

Tribal organisation of the Paihans. — The tribe is probably far more homogeneous in its 
constitution among the Pathans than among the Baloch. Sayyid, Turk, and other clans 
have occasionally been afiS.liated to it ; but as a rule people of foreign descent preserve their 
tribal individuality, becoming merely associated, and not intermingled, with the tribes 
among whom they have settled. Even then they generally claim Path an origin on the 
female side, and the tribe is usually descended in theory at least from a common ancestor. 
The hamsdya custom by which strangers are protected by the tribe with which they dwell, 
is in full force among the Pathans as among the Baloch. But with the former, though it 
does protect in many cases families of one tribe who have settled with another, it seldom 
accounts for any considerable portion of the tribe ; and its action i s chiefly confined to 
traders, menials, and other dependants of foreign extraction, who are protected by but not 
received into the tribe. Thus a blacksmith living in an Utminzai village will give his clan 
as Utmanzai ; but his caste will of course remain Lohar. The nation is divided genealogi- 
cally into a few great sections which have no corporate existence, and the tribe is now the 
practical unit, though the common name and tradition of common descent are still carefully 
preserved in the memory of the people. Each section of a tribe, however small, has its 
leading man, who is known as Malik, a specially Pathan title. In many, but by no means 
in all tribes, there is a Khin Khel or Chief House, usually the eldest branch of the tribe, 
whose Malik is known as Khan, and acts as chief of the whole tribe. But he is seldom 
more than their leader in war aod their agent in dealings with others ; he possesses 
influence rather than power ; and the real authority rests with the jirgah, a demdcratic 
council composed of all the Maliks. The tribe is split up into numerous clans, and these 
again into septs. The tribe, clan, and sept are alike distinguished by patronymics formed 
from the name of the common ancestor by the addition of the word zai or Jchel, zai being the 
corruption of the Pashto zoe meaning “ son,** while Tchel is an Arabic word meaning an 
association or company. Both terms are used indifferently for both the lar^r and smaller 
divisions * The stock of names being limited, the nomenclature is exceedingly puzzling, 
certain names recurring in very different tribes in the most maddening manner. Moreover, 
the title which genealogical accuracy would allot to a tribe or clan is often very different 
from that by which it is known for practical purposes, the people having preferred to be 
called by the name of a junior E^cestor who had acquired local renown. The frontier tribe, 
whether within or beyond our border, has almost without exception a very distinct corporate 
existence, each tribe and within the tribe each clan occupying a clearly deflued tract of 
country, though they are in the Indus Valley often the owners merely rather than the 
occupiers of the country, the land and smaller villages being largely m the hands of a mixed 
population of Hindu origin who cultivate subject to the superior rights of the Pathins, 
These people are included by the Pathans under the generic and semi-contemptuous name 
of Hindki ; a term very analogous to the Jat of the Baloch frontier, and which includes all 
Mahomedans who, being of Hindu ori^n, have been converted to Isl4m in comparatively 
recent times, f 

The pr^nealogies recorded in the Mahhzari'-i-- Afghani*^ writes Mr. 

^ Long worth Hames. are the foundation of those found in more modern 

works Snch as the Say Afghani* In their later parts ^they are 

* When~<mr ill-:ktted>Kesident- Major Cavagnari was Jiving at Kabul under the Amfr 
Yaktib Kh&n, those who favoured the British were known a§ Cavagnarizai, and the national 
party* as Yikubzai. The ending zai is never used by the Afrfdi. - 

*1* Bila24k axe often called Hindkis by the true Path^ns^lfts haisdnjg ccan© India, 
Itnd not from Af^jh^nist^. ^ - 
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historical, in the earlier they are valuable only as a guide to beliefs 
entertained 800 years ago as to the relationship between the tribes. 
According to these almost all Afghi,ns are descended from Qa.is ’Abdul 
Rashid, who was converted to Isl£m through the intervention of the 
victorious Khdlid, and who was himself descended from Afghd.na, son of 
Irmiya, son of TVfaKk TAIntor Sd,rul (Saul). He is supposed to have 
derived his name from Kais (Kish), the father of Saul. From Kais 
’Abdul'Kasbid the alleged descent is as follows ; — 

Kais 'Abd-ul-Rashid. 


Sarban. Batan, Ghurghushfe 

These three sons are the eponymio founders of the three main 
branches of the Afghan race, the Sarbanis, Batanis, and Ghurghushris. 
Sarban had two sons, Sharkhbhn and Kharahbun, and from them we 
find that a large number of the most important tribes claim descent. 
Thus from Sharkhbun we have— 


Sherani 

(by a K^kar wife), 
ancestor of the 
Sheranf, Jalwini, 
Haripil, Bi.bar and 
XJstar^na tribes. 


Sharkhb-fin. 

I 


Tarin. ' Miyana, Barech, 

ancestor of the ancestor of the 
Miyana tribe. Barech of Shora- 
wak. 


Tor (black), ancestor 
of the Tor Tarins. 


Spin (white), ancestor 
of the Spin Tarins 
and Zaimukht. 


■I 


(an adopted son), 
ancestor of the 
Urmuris of 
Kaniguram and 
Loghar. 


Aiidal, ancestor of the 
Abd^lis or Durrinis. 


From Kharshbun we have— 

Kharshbnn. 


r~ 

Kand. 


Jamand or Zamand, Kasi, ancestor of the 
ancestor of the Shinw^ri tribe. 

Muhammadzai- Kasnriya 
of Kasur. 


Ghorl or Ohnra, ancestor of 
the Ghorfya-Khel, including the 
Msdimand, Khalil, DS.ndzai 
and Ohamkanni tribes. 


Khakhai or Khashai, ancestor of 
the Tarkl^ni, Gugiani, Mandan 
and Ynsufzai tribes. 


Returning to the seoood matin branch, the Satanis, we have-^ 

Batan. 


laxn&U, 

(no descendants). 


Warspnn. 


Kajin, 


(The two branches of the Bacanis), 
— 


Mato, dau^ter, 
Shih Hussain Ghorij 
Mati tribe. 
) 


Ghalzai tribe. 


! 


Sur. 


^ Sa^fini 

It0hani« (now broken up). 
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Prom the Loh^ni stock the present Daulat Khel, hCdn Khel, Nidzi, 
Marwat, Khasur and Tator tribes are derived. It will be seen that the 
only tribe claiming to belong to the Batani section in the male line is 
the small Batani tribe, while the great Ghalzai tribe, almost a nation 
in itself, and the numerous Lodis and Loh^nis are believed to descend 
only from Batan’s daughter, by her marriage with Shd,h Husain, a de- 
scendant of the Ghori kings. This probably means that a large T^jik 
or Ghori element is to be found in these tribes. The legend of the 
illicit connection between Sh^h Husain and Bibi Mato, afterwards 
sanctioned by her father, and the birth of a son named Ghalzoe (thiePs 
son), no doubt conceals the adoption of some such element as Afghd.n. 
It has been thought by some that the Khalj Turks are the tribe thus 
absorbed, and that the name Ghalzai is simply Khalji. This is ve^ 
doubtful; bub it is probable that there is a Turkish as well as a Tajik 
element in the tribe. 

The Ghurghushti branch is also not very widespread. The pedigree 
is 


r~ 

Danai. 


Ghurghusht. 


Bdbai 

mixed with Durrani, 


Hand'd 

Mandu-Ehel of Zhob. 


r 

ECakar 

The Kakar tribe. 


I 


Naghar tribe. 


The Gaddn tribe of the 
upper Indus are by some 
connected with the Kafears, 
but this seems improbable. 


Pani 

The Pani tribe contain- 
ing the Panis of Sibi, 
Musa-EIhel Isot, 
Zmarai or Mzarai, 
Dephal and 
others. 


Bawai 

mixed with the 
Kakar. 


There remains a group of tribes which are jointly as Hari^ni or 
Harl^ni supposed to be descended from Karrdn or Karld^n, whose origin 
is disputed : — 


K&TX^n, 


Kodai. 

War dak 
Dilazak 
Orakzai 
Mangal 


1 


tribes. 


Kakhai, 

I 

Afrfdi 
Khatak 
Jadrin 
TJtmdn Khel 


{-tribes 


Khugiani J 
Jaji, T-dri 5 and probably 
the Shitak which includes 
the Diwaris and Banndchis, 
and the Khostwdds. 


According to Eaverty the Karl&ni Pa^Mns were not only o£ disputed 
descent, but also unorthodox. They were, generally, disciples of the 
Pir-i-Koshan, particularly those of Bangash, who even up to the pre- 
sent day, either openly or secretly, continue to follow his dootrmes. 
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thougli probably witb some modifications. As regards the question. 
Who were the Karl^nis ? Raverty records several traditions - 

Isi tradition-^ 

Yahuda, 

Banf Makhz-um. 

I 


I 

W^d. 

I 

KhdUd. 


Kais-i-’Abd-ur-RaBhid, the Pathdn, married Sarah. 


r 

Abdulla- 

adopted Karl^nai. 


Saraban. 

I 

Sharaf-nd-din. 

Amar-ud-din or Amfir Din. 

Aormar, 

I 


Zakariah. 


2nd tradition^ - 


r 


Sharf-Tid-din, Sharkabnn. 
~~ ' Aormar; — - 

L 

I 


Amar Din, - Tann, 
adopted KarUni, by descent a Saraban. 


Miana. 


Zrd Qbhe Khatah) traditionr-^ 


4ith (the Dilaaalc) tradition- 


5ih trmditionr^ 


Honai- brother of Urmur. 

Karlanal, 

The Khalif ah Ali. 

The Imto Husain, 

Sayyid Ja’far4-Sddik. 

IsMAin, 

Khikm, 

Rijdl. 

K^b. 

I 

Karlini. 

Ismail. 

Sayyid K&’in (P Kli4tim>. 

Eijil. 

KSb. 

Umar. 

GhW. 

Mnhammad^bfsd'Daraz, ‘ of the long lock's 


Wardag, 


Honai. 
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Briefly, Eaverty^s theory appears to be this 

Two persons of Urmur’s family found a child of the family of IsmAil, 
the descendant of Ali, and adopted it. It was named Karlani, ' be 
of the iron vessel/ and several myths have arisen to explain why he 
was so named. 

The story goes that Abdulla was childless while Zakaria had a large 
family and was indigent. One day they found a deserted camp and 
Abdulla found a XjarAai or shallow iron cooking-vessel, while Zakaria 
found a boy newly born. They exchanged their finds and Abdulla 
adopted the foundling whom he named KarMrwai* (from harha) and 
married to a girl of his own family. The legend probably jueans that 
the Karl^rnai are not of pure descent but descendants of Path^n woman. 
The Khatak version, however, makes KarMrnai son of flonai, a brother 
of Urmar. As a babe Karld^rnai got left behind in the march and Urmar 
went to look for him. He brought him back in a cooking pot and adopt- 
ed him. But Honai was nob Urmar’s brother, he was like Wardag, a 
son of the Sayyid Muhammad Gisu-daraz by a KarMmai wife, according 
to the Khatak account, but they appear to confuse this Honai with the 
son of Sayyid Qd<b of the DiMz^ks. 

These genealogies look like a mythological way of saying that the 
descendants of XJrmur, i. e, the fire worshippers, adopted the Ismailian 
doctrines. 

In addition to these the great Wazfr tribe, divided into Mahsud, 
and Darwesh Khel,andthe tribes of Ddtwar are separate^ and are not 
included in any of the genealogies. 

Certain sections of tribes claim to be Sayyids by origin. Such are 
found among the Sheranis, Kd,kars, Karrdni, Dowai, Tarln, JMidna and 
Batani. The Gandd»pur and TJshtardna tribes also claim this descent ; 
they were originally sections of the Shertois but are now separate 
tribes. The Bangash claim to be Quraish by origin. 

All these tribes were recognized as Afghans in the Mahhzan^i^ 
Afghani with the exception of the Bangash and Wazirs and the Kar- 
Mnis of the Kakhai branch including the Afridis and Kbataks, and 
the tribes of the Kurram valley and Khost, the Utm^n Khel with the 
J^jis and Turis and the JadrdiUS, as well as the tribes of Dawar and 
Bannu. These were probably unknown to the author as they lived in 
obscure and inaccessible mountains. His omission of these tribes 
must have been due to ignorauco, as he mentions other tribes such as 
the Parmulis only to reject the idea of their being Afghans. 

Social Observances. 

The social custom and observances of the Path^ius are, within certain 
limits, very variable, but they do not appear to be either strictly tribal 
or consistently local. The following notest do nob profess to be a com- 

* Another version makes Karl^ir^?ai a Sayaharw by blood and Urmar's adopted brother. 
XJrmar’s father one day went out hunting with his brothers Mianai and Taiin and found the 
child. The essential features that Karlaraai was a foundling and adopted into Urmar’s 
family are the same in both versions. , , ^ ^ 

t In cases of diflScult confinement, the midwife brings water to the husband, who washes 
his hands and feet. Th^ this water is drunk by the mother, and the confinement is Jacili- 

If fh^ aftier*birth does not copie away, they bring the husband a (lump V) cf wood 
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plete acconnt of tliem bat are .given here as typical, if incomplete, 
examples of Ipcal and tribal usage. 

Birth customs. — In Dera Gbdzi Kban after 8 months ,,of . pregnancy 
femde relatives visit the expectant mother, the midwife -pats her hn.T^ <l 
on the -woman’s abdomen and a feast is given to all the ■ assembled 
women. Among the Jdfir PathSns on the completion of the 8th month 
boiled grain, balled ghungni, is distributed among all the women of the 
brotherhood through the midwife, and she in return gets something 
from each house. This ceremony is called hahji. 

In oases of difficult confinement water is brought from some pious 
elderly man, who recites over it the words dam harta hai, and given to 
the mother to drink with a view to- facilitate delivery.*- 


In parts of Bannu outside the Marwat if it rains during a confinement 
and there is thunder, afire is kept burning and a pewter plate beaten so 
that the thunder may not be audible to the lying-in woman. It 
is believed ' that the woman risks catching a disease called gazah 
which is fatal. All the deaths that occur during confinement are be- 
lieved to be due to gazak. If the mother suffers any inoonvenieece 
during delivery, the midwife gives her a cup of water in which the 
^ht toe of her husband or his beard has . been washed. This dimin- 
ishes the pams. On the birth of a boy the midwife congratulates the 
child’s relations and gets Ee. 1 from each of them in return. Tf the 
r father or rektions be at a disitance, information is sent to them, through 
a barber or Pdm. He congratulates, them and gets alungior some 
cash from each of them. Whatever the sex of the i child, the hang is 
recited immediately after its birth. "The mulldn 'gets Ee. l' on the 
birth of a hby and supplies a paper on which charms have been written 
tor guard against demoniacal influences. This, paper is fastened to a 
stek placed towards the child’s 'head. An' iron instrnment is also 
pla^ near it. If the mother carries the child to any place she takes 
with her this iron mstrument as -well as the paper. Qhutti in this dis- 
,1® afioiiuistered in different ways. It is sometimes given by the 
taid^fe herself and at others by the oldest and most respected matron 
of the family. The mother is given a hath {weham) after seven days. 
This 13 considered to be the 'first ‘ marriage ’ of. the child. The neawr 
female relations are each given a dopatta on this occasion. After bath- 
■mg the mother, puts on new clothes and uses a oharpoy to sleep on. 
For th^e days she a given white mra, gU -and jaggery to eat. 
m ohilri IS wrapped in a cloth and tied to a string. In f ashtu this is 

^ {chhila) the mother . purifies 
herself and takes a bath, the jhand of. the child being also performed. 

and belly are 

manae to bleed mth the edge ot a razor and*"in same cases . this practice 
IS oontanued up to the age of twelve. In order to escape the evil eve 
amidets are made m the form of a garland and suspended round fts 
nook. People also visit their Pirs after the expiry of 40 days. 

No age is fixed for cironmqision. This ceremony, too, is, regarded as 
amamage. The poor are fed on this ocoasio^^and r^Sng a^d 

pains continw” o^celt whatmark) the 

(Fiom Darmesteter’s ChanU populms des kigh^ns, p. 257). 
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merriments of every kind prevail. In the afternoon all the relations 
stand round the child who is seated on an earthen plate. Underneath 
which a rupee, some wheat-flour and a little jaggery are placed. The 
persons present on the occasion give wel to the barber, and sometimes 
they give him a turban each. Oiroumcision is performed on Thursdays 
and Mondays. 

But in Marwat no particular ceremony is performed whether it.be a 
first or any subsequent pregnancy. The mother^s head is kept towards 
the north and her feet towards the south. Only near relations are 
allowed to go near her at delivery. In Lakki town on the birth of a 
boy women visit the mother to congratulate her and the child^s father is 
congratulated by the males of his brotherhood in the chauh or village 
meeting place. In return he gives them each a small quantity of jag- 
gery. In villages the people congratulate the ohild^s parents three days 
after the birth : some people also sacrifice a he-goat or a ram and distri- 
bute its raw flesh among the brotherhood. A woman suffering from 
athrah is not allowed to go near the mother. On the birth of a girl 
people offer no felicitations and no jaggery is distributed. The child is 
wrapped in a white cloth called hadhna in order that its limbs may be- 
come straight. In villages a midwife is called a hari sidni, and she is 
displeased if called a midwife. She gets a rupee on the birth of a boy 
but only eight annas on that of a girl. She also gets her food for 
seven days, but the relatives give her nothing as weL On the seventh 
day the mother is given a bath regardless of its being Friday, and so on. 
Boiled grain called ghunganian is distributed by way of charity. Imme- 
diately after the birth the midwife severs the child’s navel-string with 
a knife, and it is then buried by the mother in a pit dug for the pur- 
pose. No name is given to the child for three days, but after that a 
mullan is sent for to name it. The bang is recited in its right ear. 
The custom of whispering the bang is extinct in rural villages and in 
these the name is given to the child by the eldest representative of the 
family, but when previous children have died in infancy the name is 
given by the mulldn, who get eight annas or a rupee for this service. 
In some places Qurto is placed near the child and its mother for seven 
or forty days. The knife with which the navel-string was severed is 
kept turned towards the child^s head. 

The custom of ghutti is not found in the Marwat. The child is 
given its mother’s milk. But in one family in Maina Khel the child 
is fed at the breast of a Kut^iii or sweeper. When a woman is purified 
she bathes on the 40th day. She also washes her old clothes herself, 
and they are not given to the midwife. The custom of weham is not 
known in Marwat. When the mother has bathed on the 40th day she 
takes the child to her parent’s house for a few days, and on her depar- 
ture they give her bangles or bracelet worth 4 or 6 rupees as well as 
a chola* 

The jkand is removed on the 40feb day or eight days later. The child 
is shaved at home by a barber, and the hair is buried outside or thrown 
away. Silver equal to it in weight is givpn away in charity* The 
custom of agiga is extinct in Marwat, and no lock of hair kept on the 
child’s head. In oases where children have died, if a vow haa, been 
made a he-goat is sacrificed.* The child’s head is pressed^ hy ^the^mid^ 
wife for seveh days so that* it toay grew roundi ^ * 
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Circumcision is called sunnatdn in Marwat. No age is fixed for ttis 
ceremony. Some people circumcise the boy within seven days of his 
birfch^ while others do it at any time before he attains his majority. 
Path^ns do not sing songs on this occasion, but J^ts and other tribes 
make merry. The members of the brotherhood are feasted and tambol 
IS realised from them. I he foreskin is buried at a place where pitchers 
full of water are kept. Oircumcisiou is effected by a barber, and he 
gets a rupee or so from the child^s parents. A boy born circumcised is 
called Paighamhar Sunnat, and is not circumcised a second time, 
though in order to fulfil the behests of the Sharia a very little piece is 
cut off. 


Among the Nidzi Pathans of Mi^nwali tahsil, a marriage proposal 
is generally made and accepted by the parents or other elder rela- 
tions of the contracting parties. Sometimes a trusted friend or a 
holy man is requested to conduct the negotiations. At betrothal 
some cash and clofcbes are given to the parents for the bride^s use. 
The money is converted into ornaments. When everything is ready 
for the wedding, the parties mutually agree upon a date for its cele- 
bration. Generally the bride^s parents accept a present of money as a 
help towards defraying its expenses, including the girFs ornaments 
and clothes. Poor parents nowadays accept money as the price of 
the girl. For seven or eight days before the wedding both - bride and 
bridegroom have to perform mdiydn, during which time they enjoy 
absolute immunity from worlr, and are fed sumptuously while their 
bodies^ are rubbed with a sweet scented batnd. When the hirddari 
and friends assemble at the bridegroom^s house, they are feasted and 
neondra is collected. This is a gift of money generally not exceeding 
five rupees. A careful record of it is kept so that the same amount may 
be given in return when a marriage is celebrated in the giveris family. 
After this the janj or procession goes to the bride’s house. It consists 
of the hirddari and friends. It is accompanied by the village menials ; 
the ^ums with d^ol and sharna (a long flute) being prominent, and to 
complete it camels as well as horses are almost indispensable as the 
former carry the women. The horsemen must perform tent-pegging 
during the wedding and sometimes have to unearth a peg driven deep 
m^ by villagers of some village in the way, who stop the procession and 
will not let it pass until the peg has been taken. 

The bridegroom is accompanied by a friend called sahdla, and 
the corners of their sheets axe tied together. The sahdla is always at 
the bridegroom^^s elboiv, to assist him in the part he has to play. 
The procession is timed to arrive in the evening. When it nears the 
village the ^ums play and the women sing and on approaching the 
bndes’s house theyany is opposed, clods being thrown at it and abuse 
freely given. This resistance may or may not become serious, it is en- 
joyed just the same. Then a village menial, generally a Mdchhi (a 
woodcutter and baker), or a ^um appears and stops the janj with a 
rope ^^retched across the road and wdl not allow it to proceed until he 
is paid a rupee or two. The procession then enter and is accommodated 
and feasted. At bed-time or at dawn the nihdh is performed.* 


in Paiiiels and the Tajakhels of Saw4ns and Mochh the niMh is performed 

m toe bndegr^m s house on the return of the janj ; but this custom is now declining 
it IS considered derogatory to hand over a damsel without first performing the niMK ^ 
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After the nihah the bridegroom has to don new clothes made 
for him by his parents-in-law, and the bride does the same. At 
night mehndi is applied and the bridegroom with his Sabdla has 
to play with the girls and women (mhelis) of the bride’s party. The 
toys used are generally made of kneaded wheat-flour and are caricatures 
of members of both families. They cause an immense amount of mirth 
and sometimes the bridegroom and his sabdla receive severe blows 
from the merry damsels with whom they play. j4t tl^ same time the 
girls also try to test the physical strengths of the ifcidegroom, they 
will, for instance, give him a heavy gharra (pitcher) full of sand and 
bid him lift it with his teeth. Among some clans the bridegroom has 
to pick up his bride and carry her from one place to another, generally 
a distance of 10 or 12 feet.* Woe be to the bridegroom who cannot do 
so. While the toys are being played with, the bride is seated at a little 
distance with her hurqa over her face but, of course, able to watch the 
whole fun. When the game is over the bridegroom goes to saldm his 
mother-in-law : he touches her feet and presents a rupee, this coin is 
sometimes presented to his sister-in-law. Next morning the ddj (or the 
bride^s dowry) is shown to the assembled birddari. It comes from the 
following sources ; — 

(1) Presents — i.e., ornaments, clothes, cooking utensils, beds, etc., 

from the parents. 

(2) Presents — i.e., ornaments, clothes, etc,, from the paternal re- 

lations. 

(3) Presents — i.e., ornaments, clothes, etc., from the maternal re- 

, lations. 

(4) Presents— i.e., ornaments, clothes, etc., from such relations as are 
connected by marriages alone. 

(6) Presents from the friends of (I), (2), (3) and (4). 

When the bride is fully attired and ornamented, the procession returns 
with her. She rides on a horse either by herself, supported by some 
other person, or else behind the bridegroom. The horse carrying her 
leads the procession. Sometimes she is put in a Jeachdva on a camel. 
Among Wattu Khel and Balo Khel Path4ns the bride is put into a 
blanket and its four corners are seized by four men who carry her 
away. If the distance be great she is carried in this way for a few 
paces and then put on a horse or a cameLt At her departure it is 
customary for the bride to weep aloud hoodcoo. On reaching the bride- 
groom’s house she should cling to the door and refuse to enter the room, 
until she is given some" present, such as a coin, etc. She then stays 
with the bridegroom for seven days; after which one of her brothers or 
other male relations takes her back to her father’s house. She is then 
brought back by the bridegroom or his father. 

These ceremonies are deeply rooted but nobody can tell their origin. 
’It is not certain whether the Path^ns adopted them when they came in 
contact with the Hindus of the country or brought them from their 
own homes. 


* This is a general custom in Hindustan, 
t No body can tell what this custom means. 
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Pathan observmeea* - 

Pathan marriage customs ir& Sazdra,— Among tlie ■ Swd.tis the father* 
or brother or some other near relation of the youth goes to the girl’s 
parents; If they consent to her betrothal^ then a jirga of five or six per- 
sons, or a janjj goes to the house of the bride’s parents but the bride- 
groom does not accompany it. The nikdh is performed then. 
If the girl is of age, two men go to her to obtain her concent to its cele- 
bration but, if she is a minor, her father gives his consent and the 
bridegroom’s father accepts the girl on his son’s behalf. Some parents 
exact large sums for their daughters and the money is paid at this 
time. The 4um^ ndi and other menials are also paid small fees. The 
mulla who performs the nikdh gets a rupee on his return home. The 
bridegroom’s parents send clothes and sweetmeats to the bride by a 
4um or ndi. On the Id festivals also clothes are sent to the bride, Mt 
this is not essential. 

Brfore the actual wedding, a ceremony called frikan has to be per- 
formed. The bridegroom’s father goes to the girl’s father taking with 
him some people of his own village, or of the girl’s village, to settle 
how much rice and ghi and how many goats, etc., the girl’s parents 
demand for the entertainment of the janj and of the people of the 
bride’s own village. The day for the wedding is then fixed. The 
marriage party is accompanied by the bridegroom. By the people of the 
girl’s village in the Pakhli plain of the Mansehra tahsil, no resist- 
ance is offered to the janj^ but in the Bhogarmong glen small stones 
are thrown at it by young boys. In the Pakhli plain the janj is fed 
both at night and in the morning by the bride’s parents, but in Bho- 
garmong it is fed in the morning by the people of the bride’s village, 
each house holds feeding one or more of its members. In the early 
morning, the girls of . the bride’s village take the bridegroom’s friend 
to a spring or stream and make„ him cut the waten thrice with his 
sword. The women meanwhile abusing him. On their return to the 
bride’s village the nikah is performed a second time but the first rdkah 
at the betrothal, is also held to be valid. 

Among the Gaduns the boy’s parents send a ndi to the girl’s father 
to enquire if he agrees to his daughter’s betrothal. He says that he 
will give a definite reply after consulting his friends. A few days later 
the boy’s sister, brother, or other relation goes to the girl’s ~ father. If 
he consents to the betrothal, a man is sent to him to fix a day for its 
sol^nisation. In case it is agreed that the betrothal jirga is to be fed 
by tbe girl’s parents, this man takes with him also some rice, ghi, etc., 
which he gives to the girl’s parents. On the day fixed, the boy’s father 
or brother with some five or ten other persons goes to the girl’s house 
at night. After they have eaten, the ndi or of the girl’s village 
places that or chauhi before the boy’s father, brother, uncle or 
other relation who has come to arrange the betrothal. The ndi or 
4um says that a certain amount which he mentions, e. a., Bs. 100, 200, 
800, or 400 may te put hito^ the qhdl. He generally demands a sum 
larger than what is to be paid by the boy’s parents. The boy’s father 
then puts a certain sum in the ihdl. Some parents only take Bs. 6 
out of this for the girl’s sisters and other female relations and return the 
rest to the boy’s father. Others keep the whole amount, but when the 
thal is taken they give back a few rupees to the boy’s relations as pagri. 
When the betrothal takes place among near relations the girl’s parents 
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accept whatever Js put into the thdl^ but when the girl belongs to another 
tribe then whatever is demanded by the girPs parents has to be paid* 
After the thdl has been removed, the (lum brings sharhat and mehndi. 
The boy's nearest relation takes a little sharhat and dips the little 
finger of his right hand into the mehndi. A rupee is put into each of 
the vessels containing the sharhat and mehndi for the and ndi of 

the girl's house. The girl's father then says that he has betrothed 
his daughter, whom he mentions by name^ to the son of so and so. The 
jirga then returns home. No nihdh is performed at the betrothal. If the 
boy's and the girl's houses are both in the same village, the returns 
home the same night, otherwise they return next day, but the morning 
food is not taken in the girl's house. Some parents do not undertake 
to feed jirga, in such oases no grain, etc., is given them^ the jirga 
take their food in their own homes. 

When the girl attains puberty a ndi or dum is sent to the girl’s 
parents to fix the day. On the day fixed before starting for the 
bride's house, the wedding party is fed by the boy's parents, not by the 
girl's. The marriage party leaves for the bride's house in the day time 
and also returns by day. No resistance is offered to it. The bride- 
groom accompanies the marriage party. The nihdh is performed 
in the bridegroom's house. No relations of the girl are present at 
the nihdh. Her dower is fixed by the man authorized by her in this 
behalf. She is taken back on the seventh, ninth, or eleventh day after 
her marriage. If taken back on the seventh she is brought back to her 
husband's house on the ninth, if on the niuth she is brought back to bis 
house on the eleventh. On the third day after the marriage the bride- 
groom goes to the house of his father-in-law to saldm and is given a 
rupee and a pagru 

Among the Tanaulis a near relation of the boy, such as his father, 
uncle, brother or materual uncle, with some other persons, goes to, the 
girl's house to arrange the betrothal. If her parents agree to it, the 
head of the jirga is given sharhat first and his companions after him. 
The nihdh ceremony called Ijdh-hahul is also performed. The ndi and 
dum are each paid one rupee. Sometimes' the jirga takes one or two 
suits of clothes for the girl with them, but sometimes the clothes are 
sent after the betrothal. • For » fixing the day of the marriage, the 
boy's father, uncle or other relation goes to the , house of the ^girl's 
parents. If they demand anything for the wedding expenses such 
as rice, wheat, ghi,, gur, mehndi, etc., these are paid before' the day for 
it is fixed. The day for the wedding is usually Thur^ay or Friday. 
The marriage party is fed by the girl's parents, but often at the expense 
of the bridegroom's parents, but sometimes the former feed them at 
their own expense. Neondra is also levied by the girl’s parents from those 
invited by them to the wedding similarly, when- the boy's parents^ feed 
the men invited by them, they also levy neondra. The amount however 
is not fixed. The nihdh is performed in the girl's house. At the time 
of the nihdh money demanded by the girl's father is put into a that 
but the jirga usually reduces its amount. Be sista noe is very rarely 
— offered to the ffiarnage ~par^7 The g&Ps . parents give clothes io the 
bridegroom's relations. The dower givenfto the biide ^*by her par^ts 
is shown to the people. Fart of it is sent with h^r #hen she 50 
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Pathdnah^Pawinda. 


Siway and part is given her when she returns to her parent’s house. 
The mulla who performs the mkdh is given one rupee. 

Pathaitah, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Pathania, the B^jput tribe to which the ruling family of Nfirpur in Kd.ngfa 
belonged. It took its name from Patb^nkot in Gnrddspur, "the 
first possession which the family occupied on their emigration to t,Tn> 
neighbourhood from Hindustan.” Pathdnkot, formerly Paifhdn, with 
Man was held by Jetp^il, otherwise B&na Bhet, who was not a Katoch 
but a Tunwar from Delhi and who established himself there about 700 
years ago.* The first acquisitions of the family were in the plains at 
the head of the BAri Do4b. They afterwards withdrew into the hillg 
and Ndipnr, named after the empress Ndr Jah^n^ became their capital. 
For a history of the downfall of the dynasty see the Kdngra Grazetteer 
1904. 


Pathab-patoee, see Sang- tar fish. 

Pathbba, a brick-maker : Panjabi Piety., 885. 
Patoha, a Jfit clan (agricultural) found in Mnltfin. 


Patohli, -vi, PATOij -iNj a stringer of pearls, a maker of silk fringe, or tape 
a worker in silk : Panjabi Piety., p. 888. 

Patoi, a weaver. 

Patolkhel, see under Hatikhel. 

Paion, a Jfit dan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Patpheea, PamjaU Piety., 888. 

Patba, a Hindu dancing girl. 

Patbano, -0gX, a silk-dyer j see Bangrez. 

Patbb, a Jfit clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


PatwX, Silk- spinners, who also put silk cords into jewelry, and make silk 
^ Sanskrit patta sutra hdsa, silk-twister, mentioned 

in the Tantras, which are ancient (Oolebrooke’s Essay, p. 275). 

Pifixi, a weaver (MultSni), see Paoli. 

Paoho.^, a Jfit clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Pawauia, see Pfinija. 

Pawab, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

PAwi?, a Gujar dan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Pawinda. — To the Ghilzai and Lodi, and esnspinllTr +i, 4 ! . , 

almost all the tribes of warrior trader? who are £duded“?nder 


MuhMl legend 

also p. 206, nnm mtiSthAna see the Arch. Survey Rep., 


on p. 138 supra, 
3904-6, p. Ill: 
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term pawmdahy^ from parwindah^ the Persian word for a bale of goods 
or, perhaps more probably, from the same root as powal^ a Pashto word 
for ^^tograze.^^ They are almost wholly engaged in the carrying trade 
between India and Mgh^nist^n and the Northern States of Central 
Asia, a trade which is almost entirely in their hands. They assemble 
every autumn in the plains east of Grhazni, with their families, flocks, 
herds, and long strings of camels laden with the goods of Bukhd.ra and 
Kandahar ; and forming enormous caravans numbering many thousands, 
march in military order through the Kikar and Wazirai country 
to the Gomal and Zhoh passes through the Snleim^-ns. Entering the 
Dera Ismd,il Khan district, they leave their families, flocks, and some 
two-thirds of their fighting men in the great grazing grounds which 
lie on either side of the Indus, and while some wander oflE in search of 
employment, others pass on with their laden camels and merchandise 
to Multan, Rajputdna, Lahore, Amritsar, Delhi, Oawnpore, Benares, 
and even Patna. In the spring they again assemble, and return by 
the same route to their homes in the hills about Ghazni and KeMt-i- 
Ghilzai. When the hot weather begins the men, leaving their belong- 
ings behind them, move off to Kandabd^r, Herdrt, and Bukhara with the 
Indian and European merchandize which they have brought ftom 
Hindustan. In October they return and prepare to start once more 
for India- But the extension of the Railway system is changing all the 
conditions of the traflic. 

The principal Pathdn clans engaged in the Pawinda tmflSo are or were 
the MuhAni, the Mn^hi and Maf hel clans and some of the Kundi clan of 
theNidziare also engaged in the trade. The Bdhars, with their two subv 
divisions Anjir and Sanjar ; the N^sir, Dotanni, Luni, Panni, Bakhti^r 
and Gandapur, with the Gfailzai Sulaim^n Khel, Tarakki and Kharoti 
and many others, are also engaged in the traffic. 

PawbI, a Muhammadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 

Pekja, also called Pinjd,ra (see under Qassd.i), Panjora, Panjw^ra, Punji or 
Pinjifi, is a cotton- scutcher, who striking a bow with a heavy wooden 
plectrum uses the vibrations of the bow to separate the fibres of the 
cotton, to arrange them side by side, and to part them from dirt and 
other impurities. He is often returned as Nad^f, Dhuni^, Panbakob, 
Kaldif, Pumba, etc. 

PsEUA, fern, -i, a vagrant tribe of gipsies, exceedingly similar to tbe Nats 
or Bazfgars. But -there is said to be this great distinction, that the 
Pernas habitually and professedly prostitute their women, which the 
Nats do not't It is believed that Pernas sometimes entice low-caste 
women, who have no protectors, into joining their fraternity. The 
Perna women are said to be jugglers and tumblers, and generally 
perform their acrobatic feats hol£ng a sword or knife to their throats 

* These Pawlndah tribes speak the soft or western Pashto, and have little connection with 
the settled tribes of the same stock. 

The J^awindaU are well described at pages 103# of Dr. Bellew s Races of Afghamstdn, 
and at pages 18# of Priestley’s translation of the Hatydiri-AfgMni, while Tucker gives much 
detailed infonnatioiL concerning them at pages 184# of his Settlement Report of Dera 
Ismail 

-f Other good authorities say the exact converse is the case. The Kanjars pnde them- 
‘ selves on- only -prostltuUng their daughters, and on keeping their yrives in even stiicter 
seclusion than many pardanashin families. €/• Hichi. 
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but tbeir cbaraofeeristic occupation is dancing and singing rather than 
tumbling. The men apparently do not perform, but merely play the 
dram for the women to dance to. It is not quite clear that the word 
is anything more than the name of an occupation like B^zfgar, for 
some Pernas are said to be Chdh^a by caste. It is possible that they 
are a true caste, but like many of the vagrant tribes will admit 
strangers to their fraternity on payment. They are almost all 
Musalm4ns, and are said to marry by nikdh. They are said to be 
divided into two classes, hdrdtdli and teratdU, from the sort of music to 
which they dance, tdl meaning a “beat ” in music. If so, the music 
with thirteen beats in a bar must be worth listening to as a curiosity. 
They are probably found almost all over the Punjab, but not on the 
frontier. 

PhXga^i, a Pogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Phage, an ArSi^ clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

PhagpI, PhakpI, “ The Holy,” a term applied to the Buddhist religion 
and to shrines and other objects held sacred by Buddhists. The word 
therefore in our Census returns merely means that the person returning 
it is a Buddhist. ® 

PhakIwIb, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Phalab, a clan (agrictdtnral) found in Multdn. 


Phalboh, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Phaltoh, a Jdt clan ^agricultural) found in Mult4n. 

Phanlei®, a Gnjar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Phaphka, a small tribe of status, occupying a compact area' of about 25 
square miles at the foot of the Salt Range, east of Find D4dan TThnn 
in Jhelum ; and to this small block of 10 or 11 villages they are al- 
most entirely confined. They were described by Mr. R. G. Thomson 
as a “semi-J4t tribe,” but have long claimed to be of Mughal descent 
and of course have no diflSoulty in producing a pedigree showing their 
descent from Taimtir : the only other evidence adduced forward is a 
sanad of a Tcarddr of Mughal times, conferring an assignment on the 
headmen of Manza Dhudhi, still one of their principal villages, in 
which the grantees are referred to as “ Mughal zaminddr ” : but ex- 
amination sh^ows the word Mughal to be a clumsy interpolation : and the 
interpolator has also thought fit to alter the year from 1133 to 1033 H. 
oyerlooMng the fact that the document bears a seal with the date 
J 133. The sujiad thus proves no more than that the tribe was well 
established in its present location in 1133 B., or 1720 A. D., and tends 
toprove that m Mughal tim^ they were considered to be zaminddra 
^t Mnghals. For the rest, their Mughal origin is not admitted by 
the surrounding tobes : and they intermarry with such Ifib-es as the 
Ijillas, Gond^, Warmch, etc., who are almost certainly Jats. Their 
claim must therefore be rejected, and they must be regarded as pro- 
bably of Jdt origin, though it should be added that in lipular Tsti^t 

tion they rank somewhat above those who are admittedly Jats. They 
state that they came to Jhelum from the direction of Farf^ot, and 
settled in that Distnct as traders and agriculturists : the name of their 
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leader at that time is said by some to have been Phaphra, from whom 
the tribe derived its name, but by others Nitthdran, some fifteen genera* 
tiona back according to the pedigree-table, while Phaphra is shown 
nine generations earlier. In character, customs and physique they do 
not seem to differ from the other minor agricultural tribes of Jhelum, 
they are good farmers. The earlier part of the pedigree table now 
produced by them is worthless ; in those forming part of the earliest 
settlement records the first fourteen generations are as follows : Har, 
Bah or Shd,h BiraLham, Tilochar, Shdh, Mai, Phaphra, Pheru, Vatr^, 
Jatrf, Hdrsh, or Araf,-Tulla, N^do, Har Deo, Md,hpal, Nitth^rau: they 
all trace their descent from Nitthd^ran, who had five sons, Grharfb, 
Samman, Ichhrd.n (whose son Sd,u’s descendants are found in Sddw^), 
Bditi, and Dhndbf. Some of the earlier names are clearly Hindu, the 
common descent from Nitth^ran, whose date according fco the tree 
would be about the middle of the 15th century, is in favour of the 
account which makes him the first settler in those parts. The Phaphr^ 
are also found as an agricultural clan in Shd.hpur. Vf. Phiphra. 

Phaeeea, the name for a Hindu Rangs^z in Jullundur. 

Phiphba, a Muhammadan J^t tribe, found in Q'ujrd.t* It claims Ohaughattai 
Mughal origin, and says that its eponym came from the south to 
settle in Jhelum. Cf. Phaphra. 

Phib^, PjbXhin, a devotee of Sakhi Sarwar. The Pir^hm go about with a 
drum, begging, and accompany pilgrims to the smSae in Oera Gh^zi 
Khdn. The great offering to Sakhi Sarwar is a rot or thick flat cake 
of bread, which the Pirdhin cook with ghi and sugar, divide part, and 
eat the rest. But it is doubtful if the Pirdhin are necessarily connected 
with Sakhi Sarwar. They are essentially players on a dhol ; and they 
also circumcise children. Drummers are always taken with pilgrims to 
Sakhi Sarwar, but the Pirdhin may be mainly or even solely employed 
as a circumcisor. They are majdwars of his shrine at Kaithal, and 
probably elsewhere, they may be of various castes, e.g., Mirfisi, Dogar, 
and even Baloch. Phirdi or Pirdhin appears to be the Western Panjdbi 
form of Bhaeai. It is said to mean ^ a drummer,' though the drum ia 
called dhadj and it is most probably the same word as Pariah in South- 
ern India. 

Phoghat, a Jdt tribe which possesses some importance in Jind, and has 
spread into the neighbouring portions of Gnrgdon and Eohtak. They 
. will not intermarry with the Deswdl ; but the reason is not explained. 

They own twelve villages in the Dddri tahsil of Jfnd, They claim 
descent from a Ohauhdn Rajput of Ajmer who first settled in Sanwar, a 
village in Dddri, bub Mahi Bhallan, son of Sangat Rai, his descendant, 
abandoned Sanwar and founded a village or * kahera,' whence he 
expelled Knndu, Jdt, and took possession of the twelve villages held by 
him. The Kundu Jdts are now found in Jind tahsil. The Phogdt 
derive their name from phog^ a plant (used as fodder for camels and 
also eaten by people in the Bdgar), which grew abundantly in the 
village which was also named Pho^t. The got worships its aidh Babd 
Shami Dydl, a Bairagi/agfr, whose shrine is at Dddri, on Bhddon hadi 

— - — — ^ — ■■ I ■ , ' .1-1 ^ 

•Tlie jihog is the Bather’s pet shjrnh for seme xefmon. It is pf tsIbo as feel. P. IT, Q, 

JT, 821 , 
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8 tli. He inspired an, ancestor of thp tribe to b^d this shi^e and 
promised' Him bis blessing. Tbe got does not Trorsbip a jaihera, bat at 
weddings tbe pair make offerings to tbe hhumia, tbe spot set aside in 
memory- of its ancestor wbo founded tbe village. The offerings are 
taken by a Brabman. 

HOB, (1) a synonym of OhIliwal, in Karn^ : (2) a Jdi clsui (agricnltural) 
found in Multan. Of. Porwdrl. 

Phuikiah, one of tbe four 4erds or militant orders of tbe Sikbs, and sometimea 
described as tbe twelfth misl or confederacy. 


Phullaewah, a sept of Suraj-bansi Edjputs found in GnjrSt, ftlniTni-ng 30 . 
scent from Kam through their eponym. They also hold 12 

■villages in Si&lkot where they claim S 6 coa king of Delhi as their ances- 
tor and say that they were once called Sfiroa, but Phfilorfi, their 
eponym, came from Delhi in tbe reign of Peroz Shdh and settled at 
Tbirw^n rr Bhirwitl in Jbang. Fifth in descent from hi-m Bagah or 
Td.Dga escaped the destruction which threatened tbe tribe and fled to his 
grandmother. They intermarry with the Bhatti and Khokhar. They 
are found as a Bd,jpat and Pushkarna Jdt clan, both agricultural, in 
Montgomery. 


Phitisawai, a tribe of Jdts, found in N^bha. They derive their descent 
from Becbal, a famous warrior, whose four sons were sent, in turn to 
defend tbe gate (phulsa) of a fort, whence the name. They ordinarily 
worship the goddess (sic) Bbairon, and perfbim the first tonsure of -their 
children at Durgd’s shrine in the Dahmi ilaqa of Alws-r. 


PiPA, or more politely Piling, is the term applied to the ‘ outsider ’ or TnnTl^o.l 
claraes m Spiti as opposed to Ghajang. It is also applied to Muham- 
madans and Ohristians, and the pipa as a class find themselves excluded 
the church, as well as outcast from society, since they cannot 
become monks j but they may run round a mam wall, turn a prayer- 
wheel and listen to a service at a Httle distance from a chapel. Thus 
they may acquire merit and.even earn re-incarnation as nonos. Four 
classes oi menials are recognised 


{♦) tlie SMng iJian or carpenter, 
(ii) the Gar(h)a or smith, 

{Hi) the Th9.g than or weayer, 
iiv) the Bhbda or musician. 


Each craft is endogamous and marriage in a 
gradation to its ranks and a carpenter is 
weaver. 


lower craft involves de- 
relnctant to entertain a 


made to Pam&u, b^ that word iS not given in the Dioty. Another and 


an impure sept of the Kharrals also called Ohnhrera 
it IS also fonnd as an agrionltural clan in Montgomery, 
PoGALy a clan (agrionltural) found in HultSn. 


: see J^lahke. 


PoHiMVB, an Ax&ii} clan (agricultural) found in Amrit^r. 
POHBA, a J^tclan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 



Pohhwai-^P^ija'k. 887" 

PoKHWATj a tribe of found in G-urgaon. 

PoLANDAB, a tribe found in Bahdwalpur. Tbe L&ng claim to be one of 
ita four septs, the others being the Dalle, Lile and Kanjur. They 
say they oame from a far land withSher Shdih Sayyid JaMl, 

PoNAB, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multfin. 

Pouf, a J^t clan (agrioultnral) found in Amritsar, 

PoNiTA, a Jdt clan (agricnltural) found in Multfin. 

PoNTAH, a J^t clan (agiioultural) found in Mnltfin. 

PoB, a Gnjar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

PoBAWAL, a synonym for the Heb J^fs. 

PosiA, a got or section of the Mirdsis. In SiSlkot they are attached to the 
Jajja Jathol Jdts. 

Pots, a clan of Jdts found in Hoshidrpur. 

Pbahu, according to Oust, ‘ a tribe of hillmen who descend each season from 
the [Jammu] hills, cultivate the land and return to their homes with 
their portion of the produce ’ in Gurd&spur. The Prahus, however, are 
not a tribe of hillmen, but immi^ant tenants from the low hills and 
Gnjars from the Shakargarh tahail,* and the correct form of the word 
is uprdhu, a tenant who tills one crop and then disappears. He, is 
called opra in the Bajwantf and in KSngra op&huX 

Pbanqi, said to be derived fromprdngf, meaning ‘l^pard.’ A branch of 
the Lodi Path^ns, descended from Prangai, *n of Sifinai, son of 
JbraMm Lodi. Like the Mahp^l and Sur branches of the same tribe, 
the Prangi are generally known as Lodis, and have almost disap- 
peared from the Afghan territories, having mostly taken service under 
Afghdn rulers in Hindus!^ and settled there. 

PMt-pIla, lit. ‘feeder of the departed spirit.’ A Brahman selected, on the 
of a RfijA He is fed with TtMr (rice and milk), touched, with 
the hand of the dead Rdjd very shortly after his death and thence- 
forward entertained for a year with all the pomp end splendour of the 
RAiS. All the articles used by the RAja are given to him and it is 
believed that through him the dead RAja’s soul is nourished in its daily 
journey to the higher regions which occupies a full lunar year. At 
the end of the year the Prit-pAla' is supplied with clothes, money, etc., 
for life and expelled the state, never to re-enter it. Having been 
excommunicated he cannot re-yisit his home and must retire from the 
world. § In Bashahr he is styled Prith-pAlu, and is regarded as of 
similar status to the AchArj, but some of the latter refuse to marry 
with him. II 

Ptfj, (1) a Balooh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery ; (2) a class of 
Jain priests. *■ 

PuJAK, a worahipper . — Panjabi Dicty., p. 934, ^ 

■■■■ " ' ' - -- _ Y 

• Gtird^spur Gr., 11391-92, p. 3. 

t Sialkot 8eU, Bep., 1865, p. 98, 

± Kingra Sett, Bep. (Lyall), p. 8. 

§ See Mandi QazeUeer, 1904, Appendix HI, and cf, pp. 133-4 of Va][^ I. 

|[ Simla Hill States Gazetteeff 1910, 
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Pmiba-~Punmm. 


PnHBA, see Psnja. 

Pdotjih, a B&jpnt tribe wlich would appear to belong to tbe Dahfma* royal 
race of which Tod says : — “ Seven centuries have swept away all 
recollection of a tribe who once afforded one of the proudest themes 
for the song of the bard. ” They were the most powerful vassals of 
the Chauhdn of Delhi, and Pundir commanded the Lahore Frontier 
under Pirthi R£j. The origiual seat of the Punjab Pundir was 
Thitnesar and the Kurnkshetr of Karnd,! and Aralri.la, with local 
capitals at Pfiudri, Ramba,t H^bri, and Pundrak ; but they were 
dispossessed by the Ohauhdn under Rana Har Rdi, and for the most 
part fled beyond the Jumna. They are, however, still found in the 
In.di'i pargana of Sarndl and the adjoining portion of AmbdJa. 

PoNGAB, see Bangrez. 

PuNi, a tribe of Jd.ts : Panjabi Dicty., p. 936. 

PdNiA, a Jfit tribe of the Shibgotra branch descended from its eponym 
the eldest son of B4rh. They claim no Rajput origin but say they are 
by origin Jd,ts having been made so by the ptm or favour of MaMdeo 
Another account derives their name from a ‘ title of Mahddeo.' They 
once held 360 villages in, or on the borders of, Bikaner, and are now 
found in Hiss^r and the adjacent parts of Rohtak, Jind (D^dri and 
Sangrtir tahsils) and Patidla. 

PuNJ Baotu, a sept of Brahmans, clients of the Muhi^l Brahmans, whose 
parohits they are, in Jnelum. 

PUNN, a tribe of jdts claiming Solar R%ut origin through R^ii Diram 
Found in Si61kot. o j a**, 

PcHNtm.— A Jdt tribe, claiming Solar Rdjpub ancestry. They are chiefly 
found in .^itsar and Gurd^spur, but they also own five viUages m 
Sidlkot. They say that their ancestors came from Ghazni • or ^cord- 
mg to another story from Hindustan. In Amritsar they say their 
first settleinent was Arab Kofc but they do not know w^re it was. 
According to the follow mg pedigree they are akin to the Aulakh. 

. Raghu. 

Jasrat. 

B4in Ohandar. 

Lahu. 

Paiiciihat. 

T^ochar. 

Sh^. 

AohraJ. 

Bhanich. 

Punntin. 

*** Qf., V6L I, p» 220^ The Dahiya Kshatriy ftg TeGogniaft j t — 

goddess, just as the DShhna Brahmans do. family 

villages in Naganr (Jodhpur State). As goddess of v 

- " • ati Mataji. See Ind. A»i.. 19is. pp. 87 88 Brahmans she is called Sri 


BadMmati Mataji See Iwd. 1912, pn 87 88 

t The Kamil Gasietteev of 1820 has Ohuranear or Charm* -fnw i? 
have been a place of great importance as it lay in a “ 

Jumna. Here the Pundir made their last stand ajiinst deS 134 


must 

the 



Purmar. 


S89 


The Ohhayan, an offshoot of the Pminun, do nob intermarry with 
thenij because the daughter of Ohaudhri Rasdl was married to a 
Sindhu, Her brother offended the Sindhfis and this led to a feud in 
which only the Sindhtis and Punnuns of Sirh&li Kaldn took part~nob 
the whole of the two tribes. • The boy^s descendants were known as 
Ghhuttan (discarded) and have now founded a new village. The 
Punnuns founded Bdrfi Punnu&n in Amritsar. 

The Punnun are also found in Montgomery as a Hindu Jit clan 
(agricultural). 

They are found too in Ludhiina, where at weddings the bridegroom's 
uncle or the elder brother cuts a jandi twig with an axe or sword. 
The bride and bridegroom then play with the twigs, the bridegroom 
first striking the bride with them and she afterwards doing the same to 
him. The jpuja articles are given to a Brahman. The Punnun worship 
G-firu Hdm H^i. The first milk of a cow or buffalo as well as gM is 
given on the 10th day to a Sikh, in the name of the Gtiru, whose 4^ra 
is at Kiratpur. Previous to this not even chhdchh may be given to a 
Muhammadan. 

PuuWAR, a Rdjput tribe of the Western Plains. The Punw^r or Pramara 
was once the most important of all the Agnikula Efijputs. The 
world is the Pramara^s '' is an ancient saying denoting their extensive 
sway ; and the Nau hot Mdrusthali, extending along and below the 
Sutlej from the Indus almost to the Jumna, signified the mdru mthal 
or arid territory occupied by them, and nine divisions of which it 
consisted. But many centuries have passed since they were driven 
from their possessions, and in 1826 they held in independent sway only 
the small State of DhSt in the desert. The Punwdr are found in 
cousiderable numbers up tbe whole course of the Sutlej and along the 
lower Indus, though in the Derajdt and in the Multto division many 
of them rank as J^ts. They have also spread up the Befe into 
Jullundur, Gurddspur and Si^lkot. There is also a very large colony 
of them in Rohtak and Hiss^r and on the confines of those districts ; 
indeed they once held the whole of the Rohtak, D^dri, and Goh^na 
country, and their quarrels with the Jditu Tunwar of Hiss^r have been 
noticed under Jatu. A few Punwsr are also found in the Pabbi in 
Jhelum. 

According to local tradition in Rohtak the Ponwdrs immigrated 
from Jilopattan or Daran^gri and intermarried with the Ohauhd,ns 
who gave them lands round Rohtak and Kalananr. In Sid»lko$ they 
say that R^j^ Vikrdmajit was a Punwdr and divide themselves into 
four branches ; Bhautidl from Bhota, Mandila from Mandidl, Saroli 
from Sir^li and Pinjauri^, from Pinjaur,* all names of places. 

In Bah^walpur the Punwfe have the following 15 septs : — 

i. Dhaudu : mostly goat-herds who live by selling milk, A few hold land. 

ii. Gachchal. 

iii. Pahna-Rde : a small sept. 

iv. Ran : a small sept, mostly agriculturists, hut in Ahmadpur East wasbermetu 
t,Ti, &viL JaipAl, KirAra and Waran, 


This cannot w^l he the Pinjaur near EAlka, All four places appear to lie is BiAIkof. 
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Purahwdl^Pushlcctrna, 

RAIKHANGAR. 


R^ja Jag-deo. 
R4ja Mongra. 


Baran or WAran. 




Jai^l. Ki3^ru. 

The Jaipals and Kir^rns originally came from Mdrwdr, but the Wdran had their home 
at Dhara-nagri. 

Wasir ; a small sept. 

Tangr^ : also a small sept ; some are tenants and others are proprietors. 
Satthns : tenants and cattle-breeders. 

Butt : chiefly found in Ahmadpur, but there are also a few in Khairpur 
•pesKkdri, They refuse to give daughters outside the sept and usually 
intermarry. 

Lakk : chiefly found in the peshkdH of Khairpur East. 

Labana ; the Muhammadan Labanas claim to be Punw^rs from Delhi.. 

Parhar, divided into three sub-septs, (i) Dangar, (ii) Nachna, and (iii) Mahpa. 
A branch of theParhars, called Bur^rna, lives in the Rohi and tends 
camels. 

zv. Dhuddi : a widely spread clan foimd both in the Lamma and TJbha and com- 
prising several septs, of which the principal are ; — 

(i) Kadar. I (iii) Chanan. [ (v) Pannan. 

(ii) Zat^ri. 1 (iv) „ pakhiwdr. J (vi) Wake. 

To these may be added the Buhars,* who are akin to the Parhars, and the Dah^-s who 
are dohiras or daughters’ sons of the latter, Dah^, a faqiry having married the dau^ter of a 
Parhar Rajput and founded this sept. 


vni. 

ix. 

X. 

xi. 


xu. 

xiii. 

Xiv. 


P6eahwal, a tribe of .which claims to be descended from Il4i Purah, 
a Solar RAjput, and settled in the Narow41 pargana of Si41kot in 
Akbar’s reign. 

PiTRBA, see under Haii Khel. 


PuRBEBA, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

PuBBBi, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

PuEiWAL, a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

PusHKAENA, a sub-caste of Brahmans who take their name^ from the 
sacred lake of Pushkar or Pokhar near Ajmer. One section of them 
is said to have been originally BeldS-rs or Ods wh.o were raised to 
Brahminical rank as a reward for excavating the tank. They still 
worship the pickaxe. They are the hereditary BrAhmans of the RAj- 
putAna BhAtias, and are more strict in caste matters than the SArsut. 
They are found in some numbers in the western districts of the Punjab, 
and in the town of BAwal in Jind there are a few Pushkarnas, belong- 
ing to the SahwAria adaan. They engage in no occupation save 
priestly service in the temples to Puskharji and assert that they 
had been specially created by Brabma to worship in his temples, 
and hence they are so named ; they do not associate with the Gaurs 
in any way, though the existence of sdsans among them would indicate 
a Gaur origin. 


* For certain Bobar or Buhar shrinea see Pb. 0. R. 1902, § 68 on p. 157« 
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APPENDIX. 

The late Sir Seuzil Jbbetson^s account of the Afghan tribes is repro- 
duced here owing to its value for administrative purposes. It follows 
the geographical location of the tribes from south to north. 

PatMn tribes of Vera Ismdil Kh (^, — Ite tribes of our lower frontier belong almost 
exclUsiYely to the lineage of Shaikh Baitan,^ third son of Kais. Hig descendants in the 
male line are known as Bitanni, and are comparatively unimportant. But while, in the 
early part of the 8th century, Baitan was living in his original home on the western slopes 
of the Si5»h-band range of the Ghor mountains, a prince of Persian origin flying before the 
Arab invaders took refuge with him, and ihere seduced and married his daughter Bibi 
Matto. From him are descended the Matti section of the nation, which embraces the 
Ghilzai, Lodi, and Sarw4ni Path^ns. The Ghilzai were the most famous of all the Afghan 
tribes till the rise of the Durrani power, while the Lodi section gave to Delhi the Lodi and 
S-dr dynasties. The Sarwdm never rose to prominence, and are now hardly known in 
Afghanistan, ^ To the Ghilzai and Lodi, and especially to the former, belong almost all the 
tribes of warrior traders who are included under the term Pawindah, from parttnndah, the 
Persian word for a bale of goods or, perhaps more probably, from the same root as powal, 
a Pashto word for * to graze.*t They are almost wholly engaged in the carrying trade 
between India and Af^anistin and the northern States of Central Asia, a trade which is 
almost entirely m their hands. They assemble every autumn in the plains east of Ghazni, 
with their families,^ flocks, herds, and long strings of camels laden with the goods of Bu- 
khira and Kandahar ; and forming enormous caravans numbering many thousands, march 
in militai^ order through the K^kar and Wazfr country to the Gomal and Zhob passes 
through the Sulalmans. ^ Entering the Dera Ismail Kh^n district, they leave thdb:' families, 
flocks, and some two-thirds of their fighting men in the ^eat grazing grounds which lie 
on either side of the Indus, and while some wander off in search of employment, others 
pass on with their laden camels and merchandise to Multfin, Bajputfina, Lahore, Amritsar, 
Delhi, Cawnpore, Benares, and even Patna. In the spring they again assemble, and return 
by the same route to their homes' in the hiU about Ghazni and Kelit-i-Gbilzai, When the 
hot weather be^os the^ men, lea'^^g their belongings behind them, move off to Kandah&r, 
Her&t and Bukhara with the Indian and European merchandise wldch they have brou^t 
from Hindustan. In October they return and prepare to start once more for India. These 
Pawindah tribes speak the soft or western Pashto, and have little connection with the 
settled tribes of the same stock.]; 

It is not to be wondered at that these warlike tribes cast covetous eyes on the rich 
plains of the Indus, held as they were by a peaceful Jat population. Early in the ISth 
century, about the time of Shahih-ud-dfu Ghori, the Prangi and Sur tribes of the Lodi 
branch, with their kinsmen the Sarwani, settled in the northern part of the distirict immedi- 
ately under the Sulaimins, the PriLngi and Stir holding Tank and Roii, while the Sarw&ni 
settled south of the Lflni in Drihan and Ohandwin. With them came the Biluch, Kbasor, 
and other tribes who occupied the branch of the Salt Range which runs alcmg the 
ri^t bank of the river, and still hold their original location. In the early part of the 
15th century the Niazi, anotiier Lodi tribe, followed their kinsmeu from Ghazni into 
Tink, where they lived quietly as Pawindaks for nearly a century, when they crossed the 
trans-Indus Salt Range and settled in the country now held by the Marwat in the south 
of the Bannu district, then almost uninhabited save by a sprinkling of pastoral JAts, where 
Babar mentions them as cultivators in 1505. 

During the reign of the Lodi and Sdr Sultins of Delhi (1450 to 1555 A. D.) the Piingi 
and Siar tribes from which these dynasties sprang, and their nei^bours the Ni4zi, seem 
to have migrated almost bodily from Afghanistan into HindnsUn, where the Niizi rose to 


* Dr. Bellew points out that Baitan has an Indian sound ; while Shekh is the title ^ven, 
in contradistinction to Sayyid, to Indian converts in Afghinistitn. Thus the Ghilzai (the 
Turk term for swordsman) are probably of Turk extraction, with Indian and Persian 
admixtures* 

t The pronunciation is Powindah, rather than Pawindah. 

i The P€twinddhs are well described at page 103 # of Dr. Bellew’s Bacea of Afghdnistdn, 
.and at pages IS# of Fnestley^s translation of the BaiydUi^Afghdmdi while Mr. Tucker 
much detailed infonflaticai . conoemiiii'. them at ^ S^ttlenient o|t d 

P^Baliindil KhAn, 
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Papidn tribes^ 


^eat power* one of iheir tribe being Stibabdir of Lahore. These last waxed insolent and 
navolted in alliance with the Gatkhars, and in 1547 Sult4n Salim Shah Sdri crushed the 
rebellion, and with it the tribe. At any rate, when in the early days of Akbar’s reign the 
Lohani, another Lodi tribe, who had been expelled by the Sulaiman Khel Ghilzai from 
their homes in Katawaz in the Ghazni mountains, crossed the Sulaimins, the Lodi tribes 
were too weak to resist them ; and they expelled the remaining Prangi and Sdr from T4nk, 
■yrming many, while the remainder fled into Hindustan. The Loh4ni are divided into four 
great tribes, the Marwat, Daulat Khel,* Mian Khel and T^tor.f About the begiimipg of 
the 17th century the Daulat Khel quarrelled with the Marwats and Mian Khel and drove 
them out of T4nk. The Marwats moved northwai*ds across the Salt Range and drove the 
Niazi eastwards across the Kurram and Salt Range into Isa Khel on the banks of the Indus, 
where they found a mixed Aw4n and Jat population, expelled the former, and reduced the 
latter to servitude. The Mian Khel passed southward across the Luni river and, withithe 
assistance of the Bakhtiar, a small Persian tribe of Ispahan origin who had become asso- 
ciated with them in their nomad -life,t drove the Sarwani, already weakened by ifeuds 
with the Sdr, out of their country into Hindustan, In this quarrel the Daulat Khel were 
assisted by the Gandapur, a Sayyid tribe of TJsbtar4ni stock (see next -paragraph) ; and 
the latter were settled by them at Rori and gradually spread over their present country. 

The ShibXni AfgMus had been settled from of old in the mountains about the Takht-i- 
SulaimXn. They are by descent Sarbani Afghans ; but their ap.cestor, Imving quarrelled 
with bis brothers, left them and joined the Kdkar from whom his motheir had come ; and 
his descendants are how classed as Ghurghushti and not as SarbXniV About the time ihat 
the Lohani came into the district, the Babab, a Shirani tribe, descended from the bln a 
into the plains below and subjugated the Jat and Baloch population/ Finally, ' about a 
century ago, the Ushtarani proper, a Saiyad tribe afiBiliated to the ShirXni Afgh^, having 
quarrelled with the Mdsa Kheu, acquired a ^odd deal of the plain coimtry below the hills 
at the foot of which they still live, subjugating the Baloch inhabitants and“ -encroaching 
northwards upon the Babar. These are the most recently located of the trans-Indus tribes 
of Dera IsmXil Kh4n. Thus the Pathins hold a broad' strip of the trans-Indus portion of 
the district, running northwards from the border of the Khetrin and KasrXni Baloch (see 
p. 480 of Vol. II) along the foot of the hills and including the western half of the plain 
country between them and the Indus, and turning eastwards below the Salt Range to the 
river. They also hold the trans-Indus Salt Range, and the SulaimXne as far south as the 
Balodh Bor&r, But while in the extreme northern portion of the tract the popi^tion is 
almost exclusively Pathan, the proportion lessens southwards, the Pa|h'ans holding only the 
superior property in lie land, which is cultivated by a subject population of J4t‘ and Balocb. 

of the fadas the B^dch who hold the north of the Bhakkar tJial are the ox^y Pathan 
tribe of importance, their head-QUarters are'at PaniXla in the trans-Indus Salt Range, and 
they seem to have spread across the river belowlIiXnwffi, and then to h^ve turn^d'south- 
warda down the left bank. Although living at a distance from the frontier, tnpy still talk 
Pashto and are fairly pure Pathans, The other Pathins of the B3ias6r hills^ though trahs- 
Indus, are, like all the cis-Indus * Pathans, so much intermixed with as to have for- 
gotten their native tongue- The MiXif Khbi. and Gandapur were deprived of many of 
their eastern villages in the be^nmhg of this century by Nawib MuhanmaaA Kh4n Saddo- 
zai, governor of Leiah. ’ * 

The Tathdn tr%be3 of Dera lamdil Khdu continued , — I now proceed to give a brief de- 
sc^ptionof the various tribes, bjBgmning from the south:— . - - ^ 

The Hshtarani. — T he UshtarXni proper are the descendants of Hannar, one of the sons 
of UstaryXm. a Sdiyad who settled among and msirried into the Shfrdni section of Afghans ; 

' ^ and whose progeny are ehown ii^ the margin. They 

were settle with' the Shirinis tft the south of the 
Takht^-SuIaimXn, and till abo^ a century ago they 
were wholly pastoral and pawindah, ftit a quarrel 
with their neighbours, the Mdsa Khel, put a stop to 
thefr aupx^l wastpird migi^tion, and they were forc^ to tdke to ‘ agriculture. Their de- 
scent into ^ a large tract of hill 

bouhtry, m which indi^tt most of them Kve, cultivating I and immediately under the hills 
and pasturing: their flocks beyond the border. Their territory only includes the eastern 
slopes qf the S^aimXns, the* crest olthe range being held by the Mdsa Khel and Zmari. 

♦ The Daulat Khel is really only a dan bf the Mimu Khel tribe 5 but it has become so 
prominmit as practically to absorb the other clans and to give its name to the whole tribe 

t Wron^ spelt J4tor throu^qut Mr. Tu^er’X’ Settlement Rbport. • 

5 Th^ are a sectioh of the’ BakhtiXri of Persia." '^hey tot settled with tha Shirani 
Afghius ; and a seclSon now lives at Margha id the GMlz’d coun1%, ! and is ex^aged id the 
pdwindah trade, bathaa little or no connectiox^ mth the Tial^tT^r 6£ Uto - 7 . . 


fHaamar ... XTshterAm. 

\ Atniwldia ..A ■ ^ ~ 

TIrtwryfail ;4aaiictip™. 
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they are dlvideS into two main clans, the Ahmadzai or Amazai and the Gagalzai^'and 
these again into numerous septs. They are a fine manly race, many of them are in onr 
and police, and they„ are quiet and well behaved, cnltivatiog largely with their own 
hands, A few of them are still pawindahs. They are much harassed by the independent 
Bozd^r (Baloch). They are all Sunnis. The boundary between the Ushtarfini and Babar 
wasT ori^nally the Kamak stream. But in a war between them the former drove the latter 
back beyond the Shiran ‘stream which now forms their common boundary. 

The Babab are a tribe of 'the SHiyani stock whose: affinities have been described in the 
preceding section, though they are now quite separate from the Shirani proper. They are 
divideti"into two sections, oue living wholly within our border, while the other holds the 
hill country opposite, but on the other side of the Sulairudns. The two have now little 
connection with each other. The Babar of the plains hold some 180 square miles between 
the Ushtar^ni and M&n Khel, Ohaudwan being their chief town ; and include the Mahsud 
and Ghora Khel dans of the tribe. The result of their quarrels with the Ushtarini has 
just been mentioned, while their advent in the plains has been described above — see also 
Voi. n, p. 31. 

The Mian Khel are a Lohini tribe whose coming to the district and subsequent move- 
ments have already been described. They hold some 260 square miles of plain coimtry 
between the Gandapur and the Babar. With them are associated the Baehtiab (see above 
also) who, thou^ of Persian origin, now form one of their principal sections. The greater 
number of them still engage in the trans-Indus trade ; and they are the richest of all 
pawindah tribes, dealing in the more costly descriptions of merchandise. Thei^ divided 
by locality into the Dribah and Musa Khel sections, the latter of which hold the south- 
west quarter of their tract. They are a peaceable people with pleasant faces, more 
civilised than most of the pc/AJoindah tribes. They sddom take military service, and culti' 
vate but littje themselYes, leaving the business of agriculture to their Jat tenants. They 
have a hereditary Khan who has never possessed much power. 

The Gandabub. — The origin and the m^ner in which they obtained their present country 
of the Gandapur have been described above ; see ^so Yol. 11, p. 277. 

The Bitanni or Bhittanni include all the descmdants in the male line of Baitan, the 
third son of Kais. They oii^ally occupied ihe western slopes of the northern Sulaimins j 
but being hard pressed by the GMlzai, moved, in the time of Bahlol Lodi,- through the 
Gomal Pass and occupied the eastern side of the north of the range, as far north on its junc- 
tion with the Salt Range and as far west as Kanfguram. Some time after the Wazfr drove 
them back to beyond Garan^, while the Gurbuz contested with them the possession of 
the Ghabbar mountain. They now hold the bills on the west border of Tank: and Bannu, 
from the Ghabbar on, the north to the Goinal valley on the south. In* their disputes* many 
of the tribe left for Hindustan where their Lodi kinsmen occupied the throne of Delhi, and 
the tribe has thus been much weakened. Shaikh Baitan had four sons, Tajfn, £^jfn, 
Ismifl and Warshpun. The tribe consists chiefly of the descendants of Kajin, with a few 
of those of Warshpdn. Ismdil was adopted by. Sarban, and Ms descendants still live, with 
the ^rbani Afghans. The Taj in* branch is chiefly represented by the clans Dhanhe and 
Tatte, said to be descended from slaves oi Tajin. A small Sayyid dan called Kbti is affi- 
liated to the Bitanni. Till some 80 years .ago they lived wholly beyond onr border ; but 
of late they have spread into the Tank plains where they now form a large proportion of 
the Pathan population, occupying some 650 square miles, cMefly south of the^ Takwdra, 
They also hold some land in the Bannu district at the mouth of the passes which lead up 
into their Mils. They are a rude people j'ust emerging from barbarism, but keen-witted. 
They are of medium weight, wiry, and active, and inveterate thieves and abettors of 
tMevos ; and they have been called the jackals of the Wazirs, They have no common 
chief. The proverbial wit of the comitry side thus expresses then* stupidity and thrift- 
lessness. — ” The drum was beating in the plains and the Bitanni were dancing on the 
Mils ; ** and A hundred Bitanni eat a hundred sheep.** At pp. 106 — 7 of Vbl. II is re- 
produced Tucker’s account of this tribe which differs in some respects from the above. 

The Daulat Keel. — The coming of this tribe to the district has already been described. 
Their principal dan was the Katti Khel ; and under their cMef Kat^l Kh4n the Daulat 
Khel ruled T4.nk and were numerous and powerful about the middle of the 18th century. 
They accompanied the Durrani into Hindustan, and brought back much wealth. But since 
' that time; the* l^anni and other tribes have encroached, and they are now small and feeble. 
The' IffaWab of Ti-iil:, the principal j&girddr of the district, is a Katti Khel. 

TsCtcar^have been mentioned above. They were very roughly treated by Shih, 
and the Daulat completed, their ruin. They are now almost extinct. ' Their 

twoL dans, - the' Khel and^ Dari BSieliiliold a small area on the TXnk and Kulichi 
frontier. 



trihesj. 

Border and ether twi^s.-The tribes not possessiBg snfficient importance to 

domiBant race in the north of the jMii»iiwali district, i • -w ■u* 

rrru XT xtrith the Nnr Khel and Ma.1H Khel form a small tribe which claims ^ship 

ttecSm.. They bold |be E^mr range, or the ridge of the 

lower Salt Itoge which mns down the right hank of the Indus. .... . . , , 

Ghorezai a petty clan of the Tabarak Kaka. and the MiIki an >nsigruficant paw^ah 
1 tribe hold lands in the Gomal valley, the former lying south and the 

river. They graze their flocks during summer on the western 
d^s of tlw Sulaimins. A portion of the MiAni are independent pavtnddhs, hut dosely 
allwd to those of our plains. 

The Kuuni axe a small pawindah clan who claim descent^ ftom tlm “oesto* of the Ki4m. 
iM MO a Tiaiilftt Tftifll T^ohSni. and onmnally held the tract along the 


:^d ori^ally hdd the tract along^ 
Buheli stream in the north-east corner of Tank. Bnt within 


L the last 80 years Marwat 

^^S"v"encro3'Ta7geT/o^^ says they are quiet 

and i^ffensive and the unfavourable descripticn of them given in Vol. H, p* 6^1» is probably 

out of date. « gn v i ^ 

The FawzTbdah Tribes.— These tribes, which will be described generaUy on 
althouch not holding lands in the district, are of considerable admmistra^e 
mSus numhMS of them spend the cold weather in the pastures on either side of the 
Indus. The principal tribes are noticed below : — 

The Nasar claim descent from Hotak, a grandson of Gh^ai ; but the 
thev are a Baloch clan, and merely dependent on them.t They speak Pashto, but Mer 
from the Qhilzai in physique. They are the least settled of all the pawtndahe, and '^ter 
in the Deraiat and summer in the Ghilzai country, having no home of their own. xneir 
wealth is in flocks and herds, and they act as carriers rather than as traders, iney 
are a rou^ sturdy lot, but fairly well behaved. 

The Khaboh say they are an oflshoot of Tokhi mother of Hotek mentioned above. But 
the Tokhi say they are descended from a foundling whom the tribe adopted. They hold me 
country about the sources of the Gomal river in war^un south hy east of Ghazn^ and they 
winter in the Tank tahsil. They are a poor tiib^ and many of them^ 
j. Dr. Bellew identifies them with the Arachoti 

t XI XC11 4.1..V TTa nr 


carriers, */»**«»• 
out that they stiU live in the ancient Arachosia 
different origin from the mass of the Ghilzai. 


wliuu. of Alexander’s historians, and pomte 
He considers them and the Ndisar to be of 


The Sulaim^ Khel are the most numerous, powerful, and warlike of the 
tribes, and hold a large tract stretching nearly the whole length of the Gmlzai co^^. 
Those who trade with India come chiefly from the hills east of Ghazni and wmter in w 
northern trans-Indus tract. They bring but little merchandise with them bm go down 
country in great numbers when they act as brokers or dalldls between the merchams 
other tfawindahs. They are fine strong men and fairly well behaved, though not hearing 
the best of characters. 

The Midn EheU have already been described. The trading and landowning sections are 
■till along connected, and in fact to some extent indistinguishable. 

The Dautanni inhabit the Warrah valley and the country between the Wazir hiUs and 
Goimd. They are a small hut well-to-do tribe, and trade with Bukhara. 

The Tohhi were the most prominent of aU the Ghilzai tribes till the Hotak gave 
Kandahir about 1710 A. D. They hold the valley of the Tamak and the north valley of the 
Axgandib, with Eelit-i-Qhilzai as their principal centre. 

Tha Andar occupy nearly the whole of the extensive district of Shdigar south of Ghazni. 
With them are associated the Musa Kh^ Kikar, who are descended from an Andar woman 
and live south and west of 8hilgar4 

• It is not perhaps impossible that these may be of Baloch origin. The Ehetran, perhaps 
of Fathin origin, have become the nucleus of a BeJoch tribe. 

t One story makes them the descendants of a gang of blacksmiths who, in the 14th century, 
accompanied the Khel on one of their return journeys to Khorisan and settled there. 

X In 1881 some of the tribesmen in Dfra lsm4il Kh&n returned themselves as Baloch 
Andar. 
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The TaraUfki winter about Kandahir. They are largely no]nad« 


The Bprder Tribes^ — ^The most important tribes on the Dera Ismail border are, be^nning 
from the south, the Qasrani Baloch and the Ushtarani, already described on page 224i 
and page 225, the Shirani, and the Mahsiid Waziri. The Waziri will be described when 
I come to the border tribes of Bannu. 


The Shirini have already been mentioned and their origin described. They occupy the 
country round the TaMit-i-Sulaiman, bounded to the north by the Zarhanni stream and to 
the south by the Ushtarini border, their principal habitat being the low valleys to the east 
of the Takht. They are divided into the Shirani proper who hold the greater part of the 
tract, the Bdbar of our plains described above, and the small tribes of Harip^l and 
Jalw^ni lying to the south of the Shirani proper. They are of medium height, wiry, and 
active, and wild and manly in their appearance. Their dress consists of a couple of coarse 
blai^ets and their principal occupation is agriculture. 

The Pathdn tribes of Bannu ^ — On the southern border of the Bannu district, marching 
withl>era Ismail, we find the Maewat and the Niizi, the northernmost of the Indian 
descendants of Baitan, whilo further north lie the Wazie and Bannvohi, of the great 
ISarlilnri section of the Pathans. The migration of the Ni4zi from T4nk across the Salt 
Range, and how the Marwat followed them and drove them across the Kurram, have already 
been described. Their ancestor Niazai had three sons, Bahai, Jamal and Khiku. The. 
descendants of the first are no longer distinguishable ; while the Isa Khbl among the Jam41, 
fl-Tid the Mushini and Sarhang clans among the Kh^lm, have overshadowed the other clans 
and given their names to the most important existing divisions of the tribe. The Isa ^el 
settled in the south and the Mush^ini in the north of the country between the Koh£t Salt 
Range and the Indus, while the Sarhang crossed the river,'*' and after a struggle lasting 
nearly a century and a half with their quondam allies the Gakkhars and their Jit and Awin 
subjects, finally drove the Gakkhars, whose stronghold on the Indus was destroyed by 
Ahmad Shah in 1748, eastwards across the Salt Range, and established themselves in 
Miinwili. 

Towards the close of the 13th centuryf Mangal, a tribe of the Kodai Karlinri, and the 
Hakni, an afl^ated tribe of Sayyid origin left their Kurhinri home in Birmil, crossed the 
Sulain^ns into the Bannu district, and settled in the valleys of the Kurram and Gambila 
rivers. About a century later the Banuuchi, the descendants of Shitak, a Kakai Karlinri, 
by his wife, Bannu, who wi^ their Daur kinsmen then held the hills lying east of the Khost 
range in the angle between the Kohfit and Bannu districts, with their head-quarters at 
Shswil, were driven from ^eir homes by the Wazir, and, sweeping down ttie Kurram 
valley, drove the Mangal and Hanni hack again into the mountains of Koh4t and Kurram 
where they stiU dwell, and occupied the country between the Kurram and Tochi rivers 
which they now hold in the north-western corner of the district. At the same time the 
Diwari, a tribe of evil repute in every sense of the word, occupied the banks of the Tochi 
beyond our border, which they still hold, Somq 400 years ago the Bangi Khel Khattak, 
ocdupied the trans-Ihdus portion of the district above Kalibi^ and the spur which the 
Salt Range throws out at that point. This they have since held without disturbance. 

When the Darvesh Khel WazCrs fsee above), moving from their ancestral homes in 
Birmil drove the Bannudu out of the Shaw41 hills, they occupied the country thus vacated, 
and for B60 years confined themselves to the hills beyond our border. But during the latter 
half of last century they began to encroach upon the plain country of the Marwat on the 
right bank of the Tochi, and of the Bannuchi on the left bank of the Kurram. At first their 
vifflts were confined to the cold season ; but early in the present century, in the period of 
anarchy which accompanied the establishment of the Sito rule in Bannu, they finally made 
good their footing in the lands which they had thus acquired and still hold. 

The latest comers are the Bitanni, who have within the last 60 years occupied a small tract 
on the north-eastern border of the Marwat at the foot of the hills. Thus Pathdns hold all 
trans-Indus Bannu, and as much of the cis-Indus portion of the district as lies north of a line 
Coining the junction of the Kurram andindus with Sakesar, the peak at which the Salt Range 
enters the district and turns northwards. The trans-Indus Pathans, with the partial excep- 
tion of the Ni4zi, speak Pashto of the soft and western dialect ; the NUzi speak Hindko, 
esperially east of the Indus, 


KaUd-A-Afghdni says that they held LakM and were driven out across the river by 
the Khatak. Thla seems improbable. ^ , 

t The KaUd^Afghdni fixes this date at the middle of the 12th cehtoxy, and tbat ^ 
uiTasioik at about 1300 
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I now proceed to if detailed' d^iK^Hplibn of tHe diff^eilT tnben* be^^'ing :^m thb 
south : — 

The Maewat hold almost the whole of the Lakld tahsil, that" is to say, the' south-eastern 
half and the whole central portion of the country between the transJndus Salt Bange and 
the Wazir hills. Within the last 80 years they have begun to' retrace their footstep* and 
have passed southwards over the Salt Range into Dera Ismi.il, where they occi^y small 
tracts wrested from the Kundi in the northern corner of Tank and along the foot . of the 
hills, and from the Baluch in the Paniala countiy. Their most -important clans are the Mdsa 
Khel, Acha EQiel, Khuda Khel, Bahram, and Tapi. With them are associated a few of the 
Niazi, who remained behind when the main body of the tribe was' expelled. The Mairwat 
are as fine and law-abiding a body of men as are to be found bn our border. They are a 
simple, manly, and slow-witted people^ strongly attached to their hbmes, goodT cultivators, 
and of pleasing appearance. Their women are not secluded. Their history ha^s- been 
sketched above. Their hereditary enemies, the Khatak, say of them : “ Keep a Marwat to 
look after asses ; his stomach well filled and his feet well worn,” 

The Banndchi hold the central portion of the Bannu tahsil, between the Kurram and 
Tochi rivers. Their history has already been narrated. They are at present, perhaps more 
hybrid than any other Pathan tribe. They have attracted to themselves Sayyids and other 
doctors of Islam in great numbers, and have not hesitated to intermarry with these, with the 
scattered representatives of the former inhabitants of their tract who remained with them as 
hamsdya^ and with the famlies of the various adventurers who have at different times 
settled amongst them ; insomuch that “ Bannuchi in' its broadest sense now means all 
Mahbmedans, and by a stretch, even Hindus long domiciled within the limits of the irrigated 
tract originally occupied by the tribe.” The descendants of Shitak, however, still preserve 
the memory of their separate origin and distinguish themselves as Bannuchi proper. They 
are of inferior physique, envious, secretive, cowardly, lying, great bigots, inoffensivel and 
capital cultivators. Sir Herbert Edwardes says of them: “The Banndchis axe bad 
specimens of Afghans ; can worse be said of any race ? They have all the vices of Pathans 
rankly luxuriant, their virtues stunted.” Their Isakhi clan, however, is fained for the 
beauty of its women. “ Who marries not an Isakhi woman deserves an ass for a bride;” 

southern portion of Isa Khel and the country between MiinwiH 
and the hills ; in other words, so much of the Bannu and Miinwali districts as is contained 
betw^n the Salt Range on either side llie Indus, and Kurram .and a line drawn from its 
mouth due ea^ across the Indus. Their history and distribution have already been related 
lliey ^e indifferent cultivators, and still retain much of the Pathin pride of race. The 
cis-Indus bran<m is the nwre orderly and skilful in agriculture. The Isa Khel is the 
predo^ant and most warlike section ; but they all make-good soldiers. A section of them 
is s^independei^ and engaged mpamndah traffic, spending the summer above Kandahir 
and-^teringin Dera Ismail. They are strict Sunnis. They seem to be a auaxrels^e 
people, for the proverb says— The Niizi like rows.” ^ quarrelsome 

Minor tribes are the Mughal Mhel clan of Yusufzai who conquered a' small tract round 
Ghonwal some seven centuries ago, and still show their origin in speech and physiognbmy. 

The Guebuz, an un^poitant tribe, have now returned to their original seat west of the 
Khost range, and north of the Dawaii. 

most powerful and most troublesome tribes on our border 
to Mahsud bemg pre-emment for turbulence and lawlessness. They are exceedS 

democr^ic and have no recpgmsed headmen, which increases the difficulty of deaW ^th 

tall, acbv^ muscular, and courageous, and their customs differ in several 
^pecte from of the Pathto m general. They are still in a state of semth^Sm 
descried m the Baiydt-i-Afghdni (pages 227 of the translafinti^ Mr* 
Thorbnm estimate the Wazir population of the purely W^fr bordS 13 583 

and there a« ^aj^ n^y members of tribe scattered about the district ^ ^r^ of ^rk 
or of oppoTtnnilaes for theft.’ especially during the spring months searon oi work 


* Dr. Bellew says that the Khattak held alt the nlaifi' a * t- j ^ : — : 

Dera Ismiil Khin till driven out by the who 5® 

J5anauchi migration at about 1300 A, d; a e of the I2th century, tnd the 
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5M5i 4« JW trilMS of the Kodai section of the KarlanrL moved eastvcards the twn laoi- 

and Gai^h^Nfhfl^^^e 

;]^i^ ,hdd the mUs to Ihe west of out border. A century later the BannncM dr^e aa 
already related the Mmgal and Hanni out of Bannu ; and not long after this the mStat 
quarrelling vnth the Bannuohi, moved to the north and east and occupied the hilly c^^ 
then imintabited, wMoh stretches across the centre of the Kohit district to the Indus 
iMb^d them the Para Ch^anni, a tribe (perhaps of Persian origin) who hadt^M 
remge with them, and the bulk of whom now occupy the north-east comer of the Kurram 
ValleyjWhue another section still lives in a state of barbarism about K&niguram as subiecte 
of the Wmit. At tins time the Obakzai, another tribe of the Kod4i Karlinri, held all ^ 
valley of Kohat in the north and north-east of the district from Resi on the Indus to Knhat • 
while ae Bangash, already alluded to, lived in the country about Gardez in Zurmat. But 
in the latter part of the l4th century the Bangash, increasing in number and beine pressed 
upon by the Ghilzai, emigrated eastwards en masse and settled in Kurram. Being presently 
driven out by the Ti^bi* and J i Ji, tribes of doubtful origin who claim descent from Khuei 
ani, son of Kakai, but who are perhaps of Awan stockf though now Pathans for all cracti 
cal purposes, and whostiU occupy^ the valley, they joined with the Khattak who had ouar 
relied with the Orakzai, and drove the latter out of Kohit. The struggle was prolonged for 
nearly a century ; but by the close of the 15th century the Orakzai had been driven into the 
lower of the ranges which form the eastern extremity of the Safed Kdh and lie alone the 
norlhL-western border of the Kohat district. The Khattak and Bangash then possessed 8iem 
selves of all the northern and central portions of Kohit and divided the country between them' 
the former taking all the southern and central portions while the latter took the northern and 
north-western tract consisting of the Kohit and Mir^nzai valleys up to the base of the Orakzai 
or Samana range ; and the hiUs between Gada Khel and Tlachi were then fixed and atill remain 
as the boundary between the two tribes. In the time of Akhar, Malik Akor was the 
of the Khattak, and he was granted an extensive tract of land’south of rivS 

between Khairabid and Naushahra on condition of his guarding the high road betTOen 
Attockand Peshiwar. This brought him into contact with the Mandanr of Yusufzai who 
held the country opposite on the left bank of the Kibul river. Their quarrels were conti 
nualj and at length in the time of Sh^^hjahin the Khattak crossed the river possessed 
themselves of the strip of land along its north bank from the junction of the Swit aiver to 
the Indus and for a short distance along the right bank of the Indus, and also pushed across 
the plain and acquired a position about Jamdlgarhi to the north of Mardin in the verv 
heart of the Mandanr country, which commands the approaches to Swat on the on© hand 
and Buner on the other. They have also encroached on the Mohmand and Khalil who lie 
%o the west of their Peshawar territory. Meanwhile they had gradually spread southwards 
to the trans-Indus Salt Range and the Bannu border, and across the Salt Range to the Indus 
ac K^l^b^gh j and they now hold a broad strip running along its right bank from a little 
above the junction of the Kibul river to Kalibagh ; all Koh4t save the portion occupied 
by the Bangash in the north and noith-west of the district and the western half of the 
Lpi^khwix valley in the north of Yusufzai. They crossed the Indus and are said to have 
atonetimeconqueredtheAwin country as far east as theJhelam. But about the middle 
of the l^th century they relinquished the greater part of this tract ; and now only hold 
Makhad in the Attock district, and the left bank of the river as far south as Mari in Bannu 
There are other Khattak holdings scattered about the cis-Indus plains ; but their owners 
have no copnection with the tribe. 


About the middle of the 18th century two parties grew up in the tribe. They temporarily 
combined to accompany and assist Ahmad Slri»h Durrani in his invasion of Hinddstin 
but after his departure the division became permanent, the eastern or A kora faction hold- 
ing the north-eastern portion of Kohat and all the Khattak country of Peshawar with their 
capital at Akora on the Kabul river, while the western or Teri division hold all the le- 
msinder of Kohit, including the south-eastern corner occupied by the S%hri clan, and the 
adjoining territory of the Bangi Khel Khattak of Bannu. The western section have their 
capital at Teri south-west of Koh4t, and in the centre of the hills they first occupied 


Thus with the exception of a few Aw4n villages in the Bangash country, and a Sayyid 
village here and there, the whole of Kohat is held by Pathans, and with the exception of a 
narrow strip of land stretching along the northern border of the Teri Khattak from Torfj 
to Dhoda which is held by the Niazi, the whole is in the hands of the Bangash and 
The Naw4b of Khattak holds the Teri tract in jdgir, possessing exclusive revenue jurisdic- 
Upn, an^ Ip^ge criminal «nd ponce powers. 


♦The Tdri were originally hamsdyahs of the Baugaah, but rose in rebellion against their 
masters. 

•f Mr, Mart howerer, tsRsma that the ^huaiSni claim Don&ni oru^: aod 
qlalo) is admitted by the Datrini, aad J>7 
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Th6KEATxAK.--TheM8toryof fcheKhattak tribe l::pj)^ske^ed abwe rad a more 
detailed account had been pren on pages 526— 80 of Vol. H. 1^07 aw doscendw from 
Lnqm&n snmamed Khattak, son of Burhto, son of Kakai.* Lnqmiii h^ ^o s^ Tur^ 
and BolSq. The descendants of the latter are still known as the BuUm sectwm ; while 
Tarai son of Turman, rose to such distinction that the whole section, including two main 
dans, 'the Tari proper and the Tarkai, is called by his name. They have abrorbed seve^ 
a7r.»n tribes of doubtful origin, the Mu^ki and Samimf bdongiM to the ^aq, while the 
Jalozai. Dangarzai, and Uria Khel belong to the Tari seotira. The most import clans 
of the Tari section are the Anokhel to which the chief s family belongs, and wl^h inolndes 
the septs of the upper and lower MohmandiJ who hold the right bank of the Indus below 
Attock and the Mir Khel who hold the Chauntra valley in the centre of the Teri tract 
Among the Buliqi the most important clan is the SAghri, with its practically independent 
Bangi Khel sept These hold the right bank of the Indus above K414b4gh, while the 
Saghii, with the Babar family of the Bangi Khel, also occupy the cis-Indus possessions of 
the tribe. Most of the Khattak in Ydsufzai are also BuUq. The Kaka Khel section of the 
Khattak are descended from the famous saint Shaikh Rahfm Y4r, and are consequently 
venerated by all northern Path4ns. The Khattak are a fine manly race, and differ from all 
other Pathdns in features, general appearance, and many of their customs. They are the 
northernmost of all the Pathins settled on our frontier who speak the soft or western 
dialect of Pashto. They are of a warlike nature and have beeai for centuries at feud 
with all their nei^bours and with one another. They are active, industrious, and “ a most 
favourable specimen of Pathin,” and are good cultivators, though their country is stony 
and unfertile. They are also great carriers and traders, and especially hold all the salt 
trade with Sw4t and Buner in their hands. They are all Sunnis. The Marwat, the 
hereditary enemy of the Khattak, says : “ Friendship is good with any one but a Khattak ** : 
may the devil take “ a Khattak,” and ‘ A Khatak is a hen. If you seize him slowly he sits 
down; and if suddenly he clucks.’ Another proverb runs thus : “ Though the Khattak is 
a good horseman, yet he is a man of but one charge,*' 

% 

The Banoash. — The early history of the Bangash has also been narrated above. Since 
they settled down in their Kohat possessions no event of importance has marked their 
history. They claim descent from Khalid ibn W4lid, Muhammad’s apostle to the Af^^dns 
of Ghor,§ and himself of the original stock from which they sprang ; but they are Pathins 

as regards character, customs, crimes, aod vices.'* Their ancestor had two sons G4r and 
S4mil, who, on account of the bitter enmity that existed between them, were nicknamed 
Bunkash or root destroyers. These sons have given their names to the two great political 
factions into which not only the Bangash themselves, but their Afrfdi, Orakzai, KWtak, 
Zaimusht, and other neighbours of the Karlanri branch are divided, though the 
division has of late lost most of its importance. || The Giri are divided into Miranzai and 
Baizai clans. The Baizai hold the valley of Kohlt proper ; the Miranzai lie to the west of 
them in the valley to which they have ^ven their name ; while the Similzai occupy the 
northern portion of Kohat and hold Shalozan at the foot of the Orakzai hills, where they 
are independent, or live in Paiwlr and Kurram under the protection of the Tfiri, The 
Bangash Nawabs of Farrukhlbid belong to this tribe. 

Border tribes- —The tribes on the Kohit border, beginning from the south, are the 
Darvesh Khel Wazirs, the Zaimusht, the Orakzai, and the Afridi. The Wazfrs have already 
been described. The Zaimusht are a tribe of Spin Tarin Afghans who inhabit the hills 
between the Kurram ^d the Orakzai border on the north-west frontier of Kohlt. They 
belong to the Samil faction. The early history of the Orakzai has also been given above. 
"With them are associated the Alikhel, Mishti, the Shaikhan, and some of the Malla Khel, 
aB of whom are now classed as Orakzai of the Hamsaya clan, though, as the name implies, 
dlsBnct by descent. The Orakzai hold the lower south-eastern spurs of the Safed Koh and 


• Ka3mi was son of Karlan, founder of the Karlanri division of the Af^ans. 

t Dr. interprets those names as meaning respectively Mongol and Chinese (!) 

nr t of Bxe Elhwarra valley of the Koh4t (hstrict are quite distinct from the 

Mohmana of Peshawar. 

§ Dr. Bellew thinks that th^ and the Orakzai are, perhaps, both of Scythian origin, and 
belied to group of Turk tribes, mon§ whom he ’ includes all the KarUnri, he 

•1? Turmnn, who came m with the invasion of Sabulrtam in the lOth and Taimur 
in the leth century of our sera. . 

il Dr. B^ew is of opinion that these names denote respectively the Magian and Buddhist 
Th« present diTOion of the tribes is ®ven as follovre by Major 

Mohmand, and the Malikdta Khel, 

Sepah, Kam, Zakha Khel, Aka Khbl, and Adam Khel clans of Afridi Qdr Half the 

Ora^a^ half the Bangash, the Kh^B and the Kuki Khel and Qambar Khel clans of Afridi. 
Thefeadbetwaeathetwo factio^ still very strong aJid bitter, and te snppleatentSl to 
tto seotanan ammosil^ betweeq Sb&th and Sqnat. ' . ^ w 
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Pa^hdn tribes. 

the ^eater part of TirSk. They ate divided into five great clans, the AUezai, Massozai, 
Dauhttzai, Ismdilzai, and Lashkarzai, of which the Danlatzai and Massozai are the most 
numerous. The* Muhammad Ehel is the largest sept of the Danlatzai, and, alone of the 
Orakzai, belongs to the Shiah sect. They are a fine manly tribe, but exceed^gly turbulent. 
They are divided between the SimU and Gfir factions. There are a considerable number 
of Orakzai tenants scattered about the Kohat district. The present rulers of Bhopal belong 
tolhis tribe. The Afridi will be found described below among the border tribes of 
Peshawar. 

The Pathdn tribes of Peshdtoar^ — The Path^ns of Peshawar belong, with the exception of 
the Khattak described above, almost wholly to the Afghans proper, descendants of 
Sarhan ; and among them to the line of Karshabdn or the representatives of the ancient 
Gandhiri, as distinguished from the true Afghins of Jewish origin who trace their descent 
from Sharkhabnn. I have already told, how during the 5th or eth century a Gandhiri 
coloisy emigrated to KandaM-r, and there were joined and converted by the Afghan stock 
of Ghor who blended with them into a single nation. Their original Emigration was due 
to the pressure of J^t and Scythic tribes who crossed the Hindu Kush and descended into 
the valley of the Kabul river. Among those tribes was probably the Dilazak,* who are 
now classed as one of the Kodai Karlanri, and who were converted by Mahmud Ghaznavi 
in the opening of the 11th century. They extended their sway over the_ Rawalpindi and 
Feshiwar districts and the valley of the K£bul as far west as Jal4H.bad, driving many of the 
original Hindki or GandlriLri inhabitants into the valleys of Swat and Buner which lie in 
the hills to the north, and ravaging and laying waste the fertile plain country. Amalga- 
mating with the remaining Hindkis they lost the purity of their faith, and were described as 
infidels by the Afghans who subsequently drove them out. 

The Kandahar colony of Gandh^ri was divided into two principal sections, the Khakhai 
and Ghoria Khel, besides whom it included the descendants of Zamand and KtosL ^ I give 
below the principal tribes which trace their descent from Kharshabun for convenience of 
reference ; — 


Khakhai 


Kand 


Ghoria Khel 


Zamand 


I Yfisufzai 


Gu^^ni 


^^Tarkldnri 


fMohmand 


i D^udzai 


Khain 


^ M nli ftTnmftd gfti 


, Others 
'’ShinwM 


^Others 


fMandanr... Hold the Peshawar plain 

I north of the, K4bul river 

I called British' Yusufzai, the 

^ Chamlah valley on thePe- 

I shiwar border, and part of 
the Haripur tract in Hazara. 
LYusufzai proper... Hold Swdt, Buner, Panjkora, 
and Dfr ; the hiUs north, of 
the Yusufzai plain. 

.r* Hold Do&ba ; the plains in the 
an^e between the K&hul 
and Swat river. - 
Hold Bajaur tract west of 
Swat. 

^ Plains 'Mohmand Hold plains of Feshiwar on 
, j right bank of B^ra river. 

(Bar Mohmand Hold mountains north of 

bul river and west of the 
Sw£t«Kibtil Dodb. 

... Hold Peshawar plain on ri^t 

bank of Kdbul river to 
little below the junction of 
the Bdra river. 

... ... ... Hold the Peshiwar plains b6« 

tween the Diudzai and the 
Khaibar. 

L ««• 9mm •mm Hold Hashtnagar, the plains 

eastof Swdt river in Peshfi- 
war. 

Scattered. 

... Holdpart of Khobar moun- 
tains and the northern 
slopes of the Safed Koh. 
mmm see Scattered. 


* Dr. BeUaW'-seems doubtful whether the Dllaz&k were of J&b or of Rijput extraction, 
Qe sap the luunadia of Baddhislm:l^ „ / 
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About the XDiddle of the I3th centuiy they were settled about the headwaters of the Tamak 
and Arghasan rivers, while the Tarin Af^hins held, as they still hold, the lower valleys of 
those streams. As they increased in numbers the weaker yielded to pressure, and the Kha* 
irhai Khel, accompanied by their first cousins the Muhammadzai descendants of Zamand, 
and by their Karlanri neighbours, the XJtmin Khel of the Gomal valley * left their homes, 
and migrated to K4bul. Thence they were expelled during the latter half of the 15th 
century by Ulugh Beg, a lineal descendant of Taimur and Babar's uncle, and passed east* 
wards into Uingrahar on the northern slopes of the Safed Koh, and into the Jalil^bid 
valley. Here the Gugiani settled in eastern, and the Muhammadzai in western hlingrahar, 
the Tarkl&nri occupied Lughman, while the Yfisufzai (I used the word throughout in its 
widest sense to include both the Mandanr and the Yusufzai proper) and Utmdn Khel moved 
still further east through the Khaibar pass to Peshawar. Here they settled peacefully for 
a while ; but presently quarrelled with the Dilazak and expelled them from the Boaba or 
plain country in the angle between the Swat and K^bul rivers, into which they moved. 
They then crossed the Swit river into Hashtnagar and attacked the Eastern Shilmanf, a 
tribe probably of Indian origin, who had only lately left their homes in Shilman on the 
Kurram river for the Khaibar mountains and Hashtnagar. These they dispossessed of 
Hashtnagar and drove them northwards across the mountains into Sw^t, thus acquiring aU 
the plain country north of the K^bul river and west of Hoti Mardan. 


Meanwhile the Ghoria Khel whom they had left behind in the Kandahar country had 
been following in their track ; and early in the l6th century they reached the western 
mouth of the Khaibar pass. Here they seem to have divided, a part of the Mohmand now 
known as the Bar Mohmand crossing the Kabul river at Dakka, while the remainder went 
on through the pass to the plain of Peshiwar lately vacated by the Yusuf zai, where they 
defeated the Bilazik in a battle close to Peshawar, drove them across the K4bul river into 
what are now called the Yusuf zai plains, and occupied all the flat country south of the 
Elibul river and west of Jalozai This they still hold, the Biiadzai bolding the right bank 
of the Kabul river, and the Khalfl the left bank of the Bira river and the border atrip 
between the two streams facing the Khaibar pass, while the Mohmand took the country 
south of the Bara and along the right bank of the Kabul as far as Naushahra, thou^ 
they have since lost the south-eastern portion of it to the B^hatak. Meanwhile the Bar 
Mohmand made themselres masters of the hill country lying north of the Kibul river as 
far up as Lalpura and west of the Doaba, and possessed themselves of their ancestral capital 
Q^dhAra, driving out into Kifirist^n the inhabitants, who were probably their ancient 
kinsmen, the descendants of such Gandh&ri as had not accompanied them when, two 
centuries earlier, they had migrated to Kandsdiar. They then crossed the K4bul river, 
and possessed themselves of the country between its right bank and the crest of the Afridi 
hills to the north of the Khaibar pass. ^ 


While these events were occurring, the Gugiani, Tarklinri,t and Muhammadzai, who had 
been left behind in Ningrahar, moved eastwards, whether driven before them by the 
advancing Ghoria Khel, or called in as allies against the Bilaz^k by the Yfisufzai. At any 
rate they joined their friends in Boiba and Hashtnagar, and attacking the Dilazik, drove 
them out of Yfisufzai and across the Indus. They then divided their old and new 
possessions among^ the allies, the Gugiani receiving Boaba, the Muhammadzai Hashtnagar, 
while the Yusufzai, Utm£n Khel, and Taxkl4iiri took the great Yusufzai plain. Buring 
tile next twenty years these three tribes made themselves masters of all the^hill country 
along Yusufzai, Hashtnagar, and Bar Mohmand border, from the Indus to the range 
■aparaiing the Kunar and Bajaur valleys, the inhabitants of which, again the ancient 
Qaxidh4ri who had already suffered at the hands of the Bar Mohmand, they drove east auii 
w^aCTOssthe Indus into Haziraand across the Kurram into Kifiristdn. This country 
also they divided, the TarkUnri taking Bajaur, and the Utmin Kbel the valley of the 
Swit nvw up to Arang Barang and its junction with the Panjkora, while the Yfisufzai held 
- tim h ills to the ^yst as far as the Indus and bordering upon their plain country, 
uwduding tower S^t, Buner, and Ohamlah. Some time later the Khatak obtained from 
.^b^, as atoea^ been related, a grant of the plains in the south-east of the Peshawar 
mstnet. Thus the Kbakhu their allies lield aU the country north of the Kibul river 
&om the Ind'u to Kunar, ^including the hills north of the Pesh&war but excluding those 
lying west of Boaba which were occupied by. the Bar Mohmand; while all the plain 
comt^ ^uth of the Kabul was held, in the east by the Khatak and in the west by the 
Ghorm Kh^ ^ese last attempted to cross the river into Yfisufzai. but were signally 
def^ted by the Yusufzai and have never extended their dominions. How the Khatak 
pushed across into the Yusufzai plain has already been told. Yhe Bilaz&k, thus expelled 


•Another story mskea the Utm£n Khel descendants of one Utmdn. a follower of Mahmfid 
Ghaznavi, who settled circa lOOO A. D. in the country which they now hold 
1 4 section of XarkWnri rsmainad in L«ghxxUln» whore they still dWeU. * - 
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isi 


from their temtoiy, made incessant efforts to recover it; until finally, as the cause of 
tnmnlt tod disorder, they were deported en masse by the emperor Jahingir and scattered 

When the Yuaafzai settled in their possessions they divided 
^e hill and plain co^try equally between their two great sections, the Mandanr and the 
Yusmzai proper. But feuds sprang up amongst them which were fomented by the 
Mughal rulers ; and early in the 17th century the Yusuf zai expelled the Mandanr from 
Swit and Btoer. w^e the Mandanr in their turn expelled the Yusufzai from the ereater 
part of the Yfisufzai plain. Thus the Yusufzai now hold Swit, Buner, and the Lun&hwar 
todRdnizai valleys in the north-west of Ytisufzai; while the Mandanr hold Chamlah and 
the remamder of the plain country. 


The Pathdn tribes of Peshawar continued, — ^The Plain M 0 HIU.ND. — now proceed to 
deswibe the tribes in detail. Passing from Kohat into Peshiwar through the country of 
already been described and turning west, we first come to the lower 
or Flam Mohmand, who occupy the south-west corner of the district, south of the Bira 
stre^. They toe divided into five main sections, the Mayizai, Musazai, Dawezai, Matanni 
and Sarganni.^ Their headmen, in common with those of all the Ghoria Ehel, are ar6<£6, a 
title metomg “master, and conferred by the Mughal emperors.* They are good and indus- 
tnous cultivators, and peacefully disposed except on the Afridi border. Their relation with 
the Bar Mohmand, from whom they are now quite separate, differing from them in both 
manners and customs, is described on page 254. 

The Khiul occupy the left bank of the Bara, and the country along the front of the 
Khtobarpass. They have four main clans, Matuzai, Birozai, Iihiqiai, and Tilarzai, of 
which the Batozai is the most powerful. They are not good cultivators. There are some 
of the tribe still to be found in Kandahir. 


The I^dzai occupy the left bank of the K4bul river as far down as the junction of the 
Bara. The Mohmand and Daudzai are descended from a common ancestor Danlatyar son 
^ Ghorai, the progenitor of the Ghoria KheL Baud had three sons, Mandkai. Mamur and 
Xusuf, from whom are descended the main sections of the tribe. Mandkai had three sons 
Husain, Nekai and Balo of whom only the first is represented in PesbAwar. Nekai fled into 
Hindustin, while Balo’s few descendants live in parts of Tirah. 


The Gugiani hold the Boabaor plain country in the angle between the Kibul and 
Swat rivers. They are descended from Mak, the son of Khakhai, by a hamsdya shepherd 
who married Mak’s daughter Gugi, whence the name. They are divided into two great 
sections, Hotak and Zirak. Macgregor says that other Path4ns do not recognise them as 
of pure Pathan blood. 


The MuHAMMADZAit hold Hashtnagar, a strip of territory some 13 miles broad running 
down the left bank of the Swdt river from our border to Naushahra. They are descend^ 
from Muhammad, one of the sons of Zamand ; and with them are settled a few descendants 
of his brothers, from one of whom, Kheshgi, one of their principal villages is named. Their 
clans are Prang, Oharsadda, Bazar, Utmiuzai, Turangzai, Umarzai, Sherpao and Tangi 
with its two septs Barazai and Hasratzai. 


The Baizai. — The Ydsufzai proper are divided into the B&di Khel (now extinct), Isizai, 
Ili^szai, Malizai and Akozai. The Akozai are further divided into three clans, the 
who hold the western portion of the hills between Yusufzai and Swat, the Khw^jazai who 
occupy the country between the Swit and Panjkora rivers, and the Baizai. The last origi- 
nally held the Lundkhwir valley in the centre of the northernmost portion of the Peshawar 
district, and all the eastern hill country between that and the Swat river. The hills they 
still hold ; but th^Khattak have,§ as already recounted, obtained all the western portion 
of the valley, while the Qtman Khel Karlanri, whom the Baizai called in as allies in a feud 
with their neighbours and kinsmen the Rinizai, have obtained its north-east corner, and 
the Baizai now hold only a small tract to the south of these last. They are divided into 
six septs, Abba Khel, Aziz Khel, Babozai, Matorezai, Musa Khel, and Zaugi Khel. The 
last lies south of the Ham range which divides Swat from Buner. The other five originally 
held the Baizai valley and the hiUs to the iio^h ; but since the irruption of the £katak 
and TJtmin Khel, only the first three hold land m our territory. 


* Arbib is the plural of the Arabic rab or lord ; a term often applied to the Deity, 
t The tribe is often called Mohmandzai or Mamanzai, and their ancestor, Mohmand or 
Mdman. 

t The Baiy&t-i-Afghdni calls the Rdnizai a sept of the Baizai. This seems improbable, 
as theyjdescend from different wives of Ako. 

§ 8onie say that the Ehatak, as well as the Utmln Ehel« were called in as allies against 
the Binlzai. 
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The if^Ti^anr hold the remainder of the Peshawar district. They are divided into main 
dan as follows : — - . . , . 


Mandanr 


rUsmanzai 

TJtm^nzai 

Saddozai. 


L 


Bazar ... 



Kam^lzai 

Amazai 

Alfeai. 

Ean4zai. 

Akizai. 


HdnezaL 
Malakzai. 
4 Ako Khel. 
Khidrzai. 
^Mamdzal. 



Mishr^nzai. 
Kishranzai. 
Danlatzai. , 
Ismaftzai. 


The Saddozai are by origin a-branch of the TJtminzai by a second wife of Utman, but they 
are practically separated from them. The Usm^nzai occnpy all the northern and western 
portions of the Mandanr tract, the Kamilzai lying to the west immediately sonth of the 
Lnndkhwar valley and stretching as far down as the border for the Buliq Khatak, while 
the Amizai lie to the east and south-east of the same valley. Of the septs, the Kishrinzai 
who hold Hoti and Mardin, and the Daulatzai lie to the north, and the Mshrinzai and the 
Ismaflzai to the sonth of the respective tracts. South of the Amizai, and between them and 
the Khatak territory, come the Razar ; while the Utmanzai and Saddozai hold the extreme 

east of the district on the right hank of the Indus, the Saddozai lyhig to the west and the 

Utminzai to the east. These latter also hold a small area in the south of the independent 
Gad-an valley, and early in the 18th century were called across the Indus by the Gdjars of 
Hazara as allies against the Train Afghins, and appropriated the Gandgarh tract from 
Torbela to the southern border of Hazira. In this tract all three of their main septs are 
represented, the Tarkheli section of the Alizai holding the southern half of the tract and 
stretching across the border into Atlock. The Khudu Khel, a Saddozai sept, occupy the 
valleys between Ohamlah and the Gadnn country. The valley of Ohamlah, on the Peshiwar 
border and north of the Gadun country, is occupied by a mixture of Mandanr clans in 
wbich the Axp^ai, whose Ismailzai sept hold the Mah&bsn country, largely preponderate 
The Mandanr, living almost wholly within our territory and long subject to the rulers of 
P^Mwar, are perhaps more civilised and less impatient of control than any other Pathin 
tribe. 


The Pathdn t^ea of the Peshawar horder.— The Afridi.— Dr. Bellew says that the Afridi. 
whom he idsmMeswirn the Aparytss of Herodotus, originally held the whale of the Safed 
Koh systeni ^tw^n the Kabul ^d Kurram river, from the Indus to the headwaters of the 
Kurram and the ridge. But smce the great Scythic invasions of the 5th and sue- 

ce^g centuries they have been successively encroached njponby tribes of very diverse 
on^; first by the Orakzai and Bangasb to the south, and later by the Wazfri Ind Turi 
to the south-west, the Khatak to the east, and the Ghilzai, Khn^feoi and SMnwiri to the 
west. They now hold only the central fastnesses of the eastern extremity of the Safed 
^ paibw monntams, the vaUey of the Bara and the range south of that 
vaUey wph separates phat from Peshawar, and the northern parts of Tirih, which thw 

PatWn historians trace tbe^ 
Karl^nri, by his son Usm£n snmamed 
century &e Khaibar tract was held by Rijpnts of the Bhatti 
Rija of lAhore, who were constantly harassed 
Ouorandthe Sulaunansj and that about the end of the cintiirvtliB 
A^i.ttenin alliance wito the Gakkhars, obtained W toe lX?rgOT«^“nt S 
M <»untrT west Id the Indw and south of the Kabul lirer on conditifn of^Mdtog the 
fixmtKtr agamst mvasion. The Afrfdi are divided into five a# wiS,^ 

and in it the Zakha Eid sept is largest, ^hfiS iKto Skre noS« to^Sd 

SiiffZ pri^^ ^ Khel. 


1, MitaKhel. 

2. Mir i Khel. 

8. AJca Khel 



Baasi Khel. 
Madda Khel. 
Sultin Khel. 
MiroKhele 
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4 . 


5 . 


Ula Shel 

(Kbaibar Afrfdi), 


Adam Khel 


Maimana Khel 


Zalcha Khel, 
Hasan Khel. 
JawaM. 
Gain. 

Ashu Khel. 


Bepdh, 


But for practical "purposes they are divided at present into eight clans — Kuki Khel 
Malikdin £liel, Qambar Kliel. Kamar Khel, Zaiha Khel, Aka Khel, Sepih, and Adam Khel’ 
whose names are printed in italics in the above table. ’ 

The Adam Khel, who include the Hasan Khel and JawaM septa so well known on our 
border, occupy the range between Kohat and Peshawar, from Akor west of the Koh4t pass 
to the Khatak boundary. The Hasan K2iel hold the land along the southern border 
of the Peshdwar. from ikor west of the Koh4t pass to the Khattak boundary. The 
Hasan Khel hold the land along the southern border of the Peshawar and the north- 
eastern border of the Kohat district. Next to them come the Aka Khel who hold 
the low range of hills from Akor to the Bara river, the Bassi Khel sept lying nearest 
to British territory. These two clans occupy the south-eastern comer of the Afrfdi 
country, ^ and lead a more settled life than their kinsmen, being largely engaged in 
the carriage of wood and salt between Protected Territory and British India. The other 
tribes are in some degree migratory, wintering in the lower hills and valleys, while in the 
hot weather they retire to the cool recesses of the upper mountains. But their general 
distribution is as follows : North of the BIra riyer is the Kajuri plain, which forms the 
winter quarters of the Malikdin Khel, Qambar Khel, Sepah, and Kamar Khel. The Qambar 
Khel pass the summer in Tlrah, The Sepah’s summer quarters are in the B4ra valley ; 
while the Kamar Khel spend the hot months in the spurs of Safed Koh between Maiddn and 
Bara, and are better cultivators and graziers and less habitual robbers than their kinsmen. 
The Zakha Khel are the most wild and lawless of the Afrfdi clans. Their upper settlements 
are in the Maiden and Bara districts, and their winter quarters lie in the Bizar valley 
north of Landi Kotal, and in the Eiaibar from Ali Masjid to Landi Kotal. Their chUdren 
are christened by being passed backwards and forwards through a hole made in a wall after 
the fashion of a burglar,^ while the parents repeat “ Be a thief ,* be thief an exhortation 
which they comply with scrupulously when they arrive at years of discretion. They are 
notorious as liars and thieves, even among the lying and thieving Afrfdi. The Kuki Khel 
hold the eastern mouth of the Khaibar, and the pass itself as far as Ali Masjid. In summer 
tiiey retire to the glen of Bajgal, north of Maiden, in the Safed Koh. They trade in fire- 
wood, and offend rather by harbouring criminals than by overt acts of aggression. The 
Afrfdi is the most barbarous of aU the tribes of our border. All the KarUnri, with the 
single exceptmn of the 'Khatak, are wild and uncontrollable; but most of all the Afrfdi, 
** Ruthless cowardly robbery and cold-blooded treacherous murder are to an Afrfdi the salt 
of life. Brought up from earliest childhood amid scenes of appalling treachery and merci- 
less revenge, nothing has yet changed him : as he lives, a shameless cruel savage, so he 
dies. Yet he is reputed brave, and that by men who have seen him fighting ; and he is on 
the whole the finest of the Pathan races of our border. His physique is exceptionally fine, 
auadhe is really braver, more open and more treacherous than other Pathans. This much 
is certain, that he has the power of prejudicing Englishmen in his favour ; and few are 
brought into contact with him who do not at least begin with enthusiastic admiration for 
his manlmess.”**^ He is tall, spare, wiry, and athletic ; hardy and active, but impatient of 
heat. His women are notoriously unchaste. He is only nominally a Musalman, being 
wholly ignorant and intensely superstitious. The Zakha Khel removed the odium under 
which they suffered of possessing no shrine at which to worship, by inducing a sainted man 
of the Kaka Khel to come and settle among them, and then murdering him in order to bury 
his corpse and thus acquire a holy place of their own. The Afrfdi are intensely democratio, 
the nominal chiefs having but little power. 


The MuLUAaoRi. — North of the Afrfdi come the Mullagoxi, a small and inoffensive tribe 
who are associated with the hill Mohmand bnt whose Pathan origin is doubtful. They 
hold the Tartara country north of the Kbaibar range. They are noted thieves, but confine 
themselves to petty 'Offences. 

The ShinwAb.1 axe the only branch of the descendants of Kinsi, third s^6H of Karshabf[ii,t 
who still retain a corporate existence as a tribe. , They lie west of the Mulligori, hold the 

^ Macgre^r’a GdsSBtteer of the ITorth’Western ^S^ontier^ sub voce Afrfdi. 

Dr. Bellow says they came from Persia in the tftne of - K4dir j9h4!^ and axaang 
the Path4ns. 
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hills to the north e{ fihe western end of the Ehaibar pass, end thence stretch along the 
northern slopes of the Safed Ecb np to the Ehngi&ni territory. _ They are _ divided into 
four great olanSy SaogaEIliel, Ali Sher Khel, Sep^h, and Mandozai.^ The Khaibar Shinw^ri 
belong to the Ali Sher Khel, and live in the Lo^rgi valley at Landi Kotal* Their princi* 
pal eepts are Piro Khel, Mir DAd Khel, Kbuga Khel, Shekh Mai Khel, and SulemAn Khel. 
They are largely engaged in the carrying trade between Peshawar and Kabul ; and are 
stalwarty hardworking and inoffensive, though much addicted to petty thieving. They 
probably came up to this part of the country with the Ghoria Khel (see page 250), 

The Bab Mohmand.— The history of the hill or Bar Mohmand has been related in section 
409. They hold the hills to the west of the Doaba between the Kibul river and Bajaur 
and UtmAn Khel country, the southern portion of Kunar, and some of the northern hills 
of the Khaibar. They have also spread across our border along the KAbul river, between 
the two branches of which the Halimzai clan hold a small area Tying between the DAndzai 
and the GngiAni. Their principal sections are Baizai, KhwAezai, Bawezai, Utmanzai, 
Kukozai, and Tarakzai, the last of which is divided into Halimzai, Isa Khel, BnrhAn Khel 
and Tarakzai proper. The Halimzai and Tarakzai proper hold land on our border, the 
others living further west. The KhAn of LAlpura, Chief of the Mohmand, who belongs to 
the Tarakzai clan, probably enjoys more real power than any other tribal chief among 
the PatbAna of our immediate border. The Mohmand is almost as great a savage as the 
Afridi, while his venality is even greater. You have only got to put a rupee in your 
eye, and you may look at any Mohmand, man or woman.’* They formerly gave much 
trouble on our border. 

The XJtman Khel. — The history of the Utman Khel has already been sketched. They 
occupy both banks of the SwAt river beyond our border as far up as Arang BArang, and 
have, as stated in section 410, obtained a portion of the Baizai valley of LundkhwAr. The 
two chief clans are the Umar Khel and Asil Khel, the former of which hold the hills on 
the Peshawar frontier, while the latter who live on the Swat river are more powerful. 
** They are described as tall, stout, and fair, often going naked to the waist. The women 
labour like the men, and everything shows the absence of civilization. They are 
a sober people, with none of the vices of the Yusnfzai.*’* They give ns but little 
trouble. 


B&di Khel . 

. (almost extinct), 
r Hasan zai. 

Is&zai 

A Madakhel. 
(.Ak&zai. 

Iliaszai. 


Malizai 

r Banlatzai. 

. < Chagtaarzai. 

(. Kurazai. 


r R&uizai. 

Akozai 

.< Khw4jazai« 

C Baizai. 


Tbe YoBurzAi proper.— The history of the Ynsnfzai has already been related. Their 

main divisions are shown in the margin. The holdings of 
the Akozai clans have alieady been described in section 
410. The IsAzai hold the north-east slopes of MahAban, 
and the mountainous country on both sides of the Indus 
in Hazara and the Gadun valley. The Malizai hold 
eastern and the Ilidszai western Buner. The RAnizai and 
Baizai septs of t£e Akozai hold all the hills beyond the 
northern border of Ynsnfzai, the former to the west and 
" the latter to tbe east. Beyond them in Bnner lie the 

SalArzai sept of the IliAszai, and again between them and the Ohamlah valley are the 
Nurazai of the Malizai clan, whiok includes the Abazai section. The Ynsnfzai are 
incredibly superstitious, proud, avaricious, turbulent, merciless, and revengeful. But they 
are of a lively, merry, sociable disposition, fond of music and poetry, and very jealous of 
the honour of their women. Their tribal constitution is distinctly democratic. 

The JadAu Ooawfrv.— South of the Ynsufzai territory come Ohamlah and the Khudu 
Khel territory already noticed. The southern parts of the country between Peshawar 

and HazAra constitute the Gadun or Ja dun country. The holdings of other tribes in thw 

vaUey have already been noticed. The Taddn themselves occupy all the eastern portions 
of the valley and the southern slopes of Mahaban down to the Indus, as well as a con- 
siderable area in HazAra. 

The PatMn tWbes o/ Hazdra.— The HazAra mountains on this side of the Indus were from 
a veiy^rly date mhabited by a mixed population of Indian origin, the Gakkhars occupying 
^e portion to toe wnto and having authority over the RAjputs of the eastern hills, while a 
Uttjar populauon held most of tbe northern and central parts of the district. In 1399 A.D. 
a of Karlu^ came into India with Taimur, settled in the Pakhli plain in the 

over the whole of the district 
^ known as tte^gdpm of Pam.t I have already related how, about the middle of the 
leth century, the Dilazik were driven Out of Peshiwar across the Indus, and w ere presently 

* Macgregor’s Qaxetieer, su6 voce t7tm£n 

t Colonel W^ md they were a dan of the Haziia Tnrks. ButtheTfirks who save 
name to tte^tact are supposed to have come with Ohan^ and not ^th 

Periaps they were the eame men, and have confused the two invaders in their 
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followed by the representatives of the old Gandh^ri, the present inhabitants of Sw^t and 
Buner and the mountains north and east of Peshawar. As the Af^ans who had possessed 
them^lves ox^the trans-lndns tract opposite the Hazara district increased in nnmbeTs and 
^tended their rnle, successive bands of the old inhabitants crossed the rirer and settled in 
Hazdra. About the end of the 17th century* a Sayyid named JaUl Baba, ancestor of the 
ramous Bayyids of Kdgin, came with a heterogeneous following from Swit, drove out the 
Karligh and appropriated the northern half of the district, including the valley of Kag5.n. 

A V same time the Tanaoli crossed the river and occupied the hill country between 
AbboUabad and the river, now Imown by their name as Tanawal ; while the Jadiin came 
over from their original seat between Peshawar and Hazara and possessed themselves of the 
^act soum of Abbottab^d, the Tarin drove out or subjected the Gujar families of the 
Hazara plain, and the Utmanzai, called across the Indus by the Gdjars as allies, appropriated 
me Gandgarh tract along the bank of the river from Torbela to the boundary of the district. 
Durmg the first 20 years of the 19th century the Durrani lost their hold on the district, 
something like anarchy prevailed, and the distribution of tribes gradually assumed its 
present form. This may be broadly described as follows. Afghans hold the country 
between the Gandgarh range and the Indus, and the plains for some little distance south-east 
of the junction of the Siran and Dor. Tribes of Indian origin hold the whole south-east of 
the district and the eastern hills as high up as Garhi Habibullah opposite Muzaffaribad, 
holding the south of the tract along both banks of the Haro river, while 
above them the^ Dhunds, Karrals, and Sarrals, occupy the hills iu the south-eastern 
corner of the ^ district, and the adjoining Harfpur plains are held by a mixed population of 
Awans and Gujars. The remainder of the ^strict, that is the northern and central portion, 
f tribes which, whatever their origin, have by long association become assimilated 

with the Pathans in language and customs, the Jadun holding the Dor valley from Bagra 
upwards to M4n^l, the Tanaoli holding the Tanawal tract in the west centre of the district 
between Abbottabad and the Indus, much of which belongs to the semi-independent NawAb, 
^ ^^1® Swatis hold tiie whole mountain country north of Mansehra and Garhi 

Habibullah. 

I^e Utmanzai have been already fully described among the PeshAwar tribes. The 
Tarkheli is one of the principal UtmAnzai clans in Hazara, and occupies the Gandgarh 
Tarin Afghans, first cousins of the Abdali, wrested a considerable portion 
of the Han pur plains from Gujars early in the 18th century, and still live there, but are now 
few and unimportant. The Mishwdni are descended from a Sayyid father by a KAkar 
woman, and are allied ^ to the KAkar PathAns. A small number of them came across the 
Ihdim with the UtmAnzai, to whom they were attached as retainers, and now occupy the 
north-eastern end of the Gandgarh range, about Srfkot. With the Utmanzai came also a 
few Finn I, a Hakar sect, who are still settled among them. 

Non^Frantier Pathans . — During the Lodi and Sur dynasties many PathAns migrated to 
mdia. especially during the reign of Bahlol Lodi and Sher ShAh Sur. These naturally 
bel(mged to the Ghilzai section from which those kings sprang. But large numbers of 
PaihAns ^so accompanied the armies of Mahmud Ghaznavi, ShahAb-ud-din, and Babar, and 
many or them obtained grants of land in the Punjab plains and founded Pathan colonies 
wnmh stall exist. Many more PathAns have been driven out of AfghAnistAn by internal 
feuds or by famine, and have taken refuge in the plains east of the Indus. The tribes most 
commonly to be found in Hindustan are the Ydsnfzai, including the Mandanr, the Lodi, 

j Orakzai, the KarlAnri tribes, and the Zamand Pathans. Of these the most 

widely distributed are the Yusufzai, of whom a body of 1,200 accompanied Babar in his fixial 
invasion of India, and settled in the plains of Hindustan and the Punjab. But as a rule the 
PathAns who have settled away from the frontier have lost all memory of their tribal 
divisions, and indeed almost all their national characteristics. 

The descendants of Zamand very early migrated in large numbers to MultAn, to which 
province they furnished rulers till the time of Aurangzeb ; when a number of the AbdAli 
tnbe under the leadership of ShAh Husain were driven from Kandahar by tribal feuds, 
took fefuge in MultAn, and being early supplemented by other of their kinsmen who were 
expelled^ by Mfr Wars, the great Ghilzai chief, conquered MultAn and founded the tribe well 
known in the Punjab as MultAni Pathans. NawAb Muzaffar Khan of MultAn was fourth in 
descent from ShAh Husain. When the Zamand section was broken up, the Khweshgi clan 
migrated to the Ghorband defile, and a large number marched thence with BAbar and found 
great favour at his hands and those of HumayAn. One section of them settled at Kasdr, and 
are now known as Kasuria Pathans of GuiiAni and Gohana in Robtak are KAkar. They are 
said to have settled in tihe time of IbrAhim Lodi. Those of Jhajjar in the same distaict are 
said to be YAsufzai In the time of Bahlol Lodi, Sarhind was ruled by members of the 


♦ This is the date given approximately by Colonel Wace. It should, perhaps be put a 
•eirtuiy earlier. • ' ’ . 
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Races aMn to Path&n. 


Fr^iigi tribe from TrMob he sprang, and many of this tribe are still to be found in Ludhiana , 
Rupar, and the north of Amb^la. The reigning family of Maler Kotla belong to the Saripal 
clan of the Sarwani Afghans, who, as already related, were driven out of Afghanistan by the 
Mi&n Khel and Bakhtiar in the time of Huni4ydn. J ah^ngir, for what reason I do not know, 
deported the Mita Khel sept of the Afridi to HLndusUn ; and some of the Afghans of 
P^nipat and Ludhiana are said to be descended from this stock. 

Races AiiMEn to the PathXn. 

Tasaoli,— The Tanaoli are said to claim descent from Amfr Kh4n, a BarliiS Mughal, whose 
two sons Bind Khan and Pal Khin crossed the Indus some four centuries ago and settled 
in Tanawal of Hazara ; and they say that they are named after some other place of the same 
name in Afghanistan. But there can be little doubt that they are of Aryan and probably of 
Indian stock. We £rsb find them in the tians-lndus basin of the Mah4ban, from which they 
were driven across the Indus by the Yusufzai some two centuries ago. They now occupy 
Taniwal or the extensive hill country between the river and the Urash plains. Th^ are 
divided into two great tribes, the Hindwal and Pallal, of which the latter occupy the 
northern portion of Tanawal, and their territory forms the jdgir of the semi-independent 
Chief of Amb. Of the 40,000 Hazara Tanaolis, 8,737 returned themselves in 1881. as PalMl, 
1,964 as Dafril, a sept of the Pallal, and only 1,076 as Hindw4L It is probable that clans 
were not recorded in the Amb territory where the Hindwal, and indeed the great mass of 
the Tandolis dwell. They are an industrious and peaceful race of cultivators ; but their 
bad faith has given rise to the saying — TandoU le-qauli, “ the Tanioli’s word is naught.” 


Dilazak and Tajik. — The Dilaz^k are distinct from the T4jik. The origin and early 
history of the Dilaz4b have already been noticed in Vol. II, pp 241 — 2. But according to 
^some authorities they were the inhabitants of the Peshawar valley before the Path4n inva- 
sion, and are apparently of Scythic origin and came into the Punjab with the J4ts*and Eatti 
in the 5 th and 6th centuries. They soon became powerful and important and ruled the whole 
valley as far as the Indus and the foot of the northern hills. In the first half of the 13th ' 
century the Yusufzai and Mohmand drove them across the Indus into Chach-Pakhli. But 
their efforts to regain their lost territories were such a perpetual source of disturbance, 
that at length Jahingir deported them en masse and distributed them over Hindnst4n and 
the Dakhan. Scattered families of them are still to be found along the left bank of the 
Indus in Hazira.and Rawalpindi. 

The T^jik are apparently the original inhabitants of Persia ; but now-a-days the word is 
used throughout Afghanistan to denote any Persian-speaking people who are not either 
Sayyid, A%hAn, or ^^zata ; much as J4t, or Hindki is used on the upper Indus to denote 
the speakers of Panjabi or its dialects. They are described by Dr. B^lew as peaceable, 
industrious, faithful, and intelligent. In the viEages they cultivate, and in the towns "they 
are artisans and traders ; while almost all the clerkly classes of Afgh4nist4nare Tijiks. 


HizABAs.—Our Census figures certainly do not represent the whole number of Haziraa 
m the North-West Frontier Province and probably most of them return themselves as 
Pathans simply, without specifying any tribe. The Hazaras of Kabul have already been 
noticed. They hold the Parapomisus of the ancients, extending from K4bul and Ghazni to 
Hir^t, and from Kandahar to Balkh. They are almost certainly Mongol. Tartars, and were 
settled m them present abodes by Changiz Kh£n, They have now almost wholly lost their 
Mongol speech, but retain the physical and physiognomic characters of the race, and are 

* as pure Mongols as when they settled 600 years ago with their families, their flocks, and 
th^ worldly possessions. They intermarry only among themselves, and in the interior 
of mear temtoiy ^e^most wholly independent. They are described at length by Dr. 
BeUew m Chapter XITI of his Races of Afghdnistdn, Sir Alexander Cunningham said that 
m^bar s time the Karluia (PKarldghi) Haziras held the country on both banks of the 

m Mwalpindi ; and he refers to them the well-known coins of Sri Hasan KarlnM of the 
onll and horswi^ type, which he ascribes to the beginning of the 13th century But the 
descendpts of apparently returned as Turks and not as Haziras. Their 

histo^ in the HM4ra district hp been sketched above. Dr. Bellew describes the Hazaras 
as a very smiple-^nded p^ple, and very much in the hands of their priests. They are 

governed by tribal and clan chiefs whose authority 
ow their people is absolute, pd they are generally very poor and hardy. Many thousands 

labour dtlier rathe roads. 

* h™™ TOll-bToIdeTS, etc. In 1h«r own conntry they have the repntation of being 

a brave hardy r^, and amongst &e Afghans they areoonsidOTed a faithful, indnstrioiu 

as servsnts. Many thonsands of them find employment at Kibid and 
during Ihe winter momhs as labourers— n the two former cities 

^ conseqnenoe of .their 

here^, the Sunm AlgMns hold ^em in slavery, and in most of the Iwger towns the 
servant-maids are purchased slaves of this people/* They are pi Shli^. - 
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Qadaei, Qadbia. See under Sufi. 

Qaim E^HANf, a sept of Otauli^D Rajputs found in tte B^wal nizdmat of 
Jind and in Jaipur State and descended from Q^im Kh^n, a famous 
convert to Isldm, They are said to abstain from using planks of wood 
in their doorways. 

Qaim-makam, lit, a locum tenens. A small group of Muhammadans who in 
Hiss^r claim to be Mughals, and owe their institution to the Maghal 
emperors. But in Rohtak they say they are Path^ns. 

Qalaudabj, the Ealender of the Arabian Nights, is properly a holy 
Muhammadan ascetic who abandons the world and wanders about 
with shaven head and beard. But the word is generally used in 
the Punjab for a monkey-man. Some of them have a sort of pretence 
to a religious character ; but their ostensible occupation is that of 
leading about bears, monkeys, and other performing animals, and 
they are said, like the Kanjars, to make clay pipe-bowls of superior 
quality.* The numbers returned are small except in Gurg^on, where 
Mr. Canning suggested, the Qalandars of the Census returns of 1881 
may be the faqirs of the shrine of Shd.h Ohokha, a saint much 
venerated by the Meos ; insomuch that the abduction of a married 
woman from this saint’s fair is held to be allowable, Shd.h Ohokha 
being held to have given the woman to the abductor. The Qalandars 
have a secret vocabulary, which includes a number of pure Persian 
words. They settle most of their disputes among themselves, and conduct 
their debates with great orderliness and dignity. The most famous 
Qalandar shrine is that of Abu Ali or Bu Ali Qalandar who is 
^ buried at P^nipat.t Another Qalandar, Shah B&z, a notorious heretic 
from Khurdsdn settled in the Samah tract on jthe Peshd,war border. 

QALHABi, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

QintZNGO, lit. ' an expounder of law.’ The title of a family in Earn^l 
who were originally modis or store-keepers and also engaged in 
commerce at Joli- One member of the family was appointed Q^nfingo 
of Karndl and the family then settled there. Originally Mahd.jan by 
caste, its founder Maidi Mai had a son Rai Mai, ancestor of the present 
Q^nungo family, but he subsequently embraced IsMm and his son 
Shaikh Taydb by a Muhammadan wife is said to have risen to the 
rank of wazir at the Mughal court and to have obtained his brother’s 
appointment as Qdnfingo. Qdnungo families are also found in Hoshi^r- 
pur, where a family of Jirath Khatris were once qdnungos of Bajwdra 
in Mughal times j: : in Gujr^t: in Jullundur, at which town there was 

♦ As in Gnrd^spur where their speciality is said to be a pottery made by mixing goat’s 
duDg with clay. According to Garnett {Mysticism and Magic in Turkey'), the founder of the 
Qalandari Darwesh was Qalandar Yussuf Andalusi, a native of Andalusia, who was for long a 
disciple of Shaikh Haji Bektish. He was, however, expelled from his biiolherhood on account 
of his overbearing temper and arrogant conduct. He then tried to gain admittance to the 
Maulavi order, hut eventually founded a brotherhood, the rules of which prescribe perpetual 
wandering and eternal hatred against the orders which had rejected him. The title of 
Qalandar means *pure ’ and is not confined to the order. 

t MacauliSe, Bikh Beligion, I, p. 62, For his legend, see KamAl Gazetteer, 1890, p. ICO, 

} Tawdrikh Qamn Khatridn, p. 29. 
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an old Baligal Khatri family* held tie office and is now partly 

Mnlammadan : in Kfingra at Kotla ;t at Palwal in Gnrgaon ; and else- 
where. The family last mentioned affects the shrine of Shaikh Ahmad 
^ Chishti whose shrine is at Sajw^ri in Palwal tahsil. One of their 
ancestors died at this shrine and such was his attachment to the saint 
that until one of his fingers was cut off and buried at the shrine hi^ 
body could not be removed and taken to the Jumna to be barnt. 

QiBLfiGH, Qar-, or QaeltJq, a well-known Turk tribe whose malik or chief, 
Saif-ud-Din Hasan and his son Ndsir-ud-Din Muhammad appear in 
the account of the Mughal invasions of the Indus territories in the 
period from 1221 to 1260 A.D. The former held Ghazni, Karmdn and 
Banian, the latter a place between Karman (Kurram) and the Jhelum 
and not far from the banks of the Indus, but hitherto not identified. 
To it Saif-ud-Din retired when driven from Ghazni and Karman,' and 
his son became a vassal of the Mughals, retaining ,the khittah of 
Banidn which Eaverty located on the east bank of the- Indus. The 
khittah probably extended as far north as Pakhli in Hazara where the 
Qdrloghs were probably reinforced by Timur’s ming or hazdrah. The 
Q^rlughs declined before the Afghdiu inroads, but in 1786-7 Timtir 
Sh^h Durrani reinstated the headman of the Turki patti and Mduakrai 
in those possessions and a few of this Turkish race were at the British 
annexation still settled at Manakrai, a little to the east and south of 
Haripur, and in Agror. 

Qasai, a cotton-comber. The Qasd,is have several sections, Arbi.Bhatti, 
Bhatta, Khokhar, Gord<ha, Thahfm, Thahim-Ans^ri and Suha]. The 
Bhatta say they used to be mullahs until their territory was invaded 
when they said they were Qasdis. The ^ caste \is further cross-divided 
into two occupational groups, the B^karif who sell goat^s flesh and 
deal with Hindus, and the Pinjdras or cotton-cleaners. These two 
groups do not intermarry or hold any social intercourse with each other 
as a rule. The Qasai almost certaiiily overlap the QassIb, if indeed 
the two names are not identical. See also Penja. The Persian trans- 
lation of Qasd.i is Nadd^f. 

Qasnana, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Qasbaki, Qaisarani ; See Kasrdni (Baloch). 

Qabsab. — A butcher who slaughters after the Muhammadan fashion, dresses 
the carcase and sells the meat. But in Karndl the Qass&b is often a 
market gardener. In Eohtak the butcher class is the very worst 
in the District, and is noted for its callousness in taking human life, 
and general turbulence in all matters. A proverb says : He who has 

not seen a tiger has still seen a oat. He also has not seen a Thag has 
still seen a Qassdb.^’ 

InKapurthala the Qass^bs have two territorial groups, (i) the Lahore 

who immigrated there under Rai Ibrahim, (ii) the Shaikhopuria who 
came from Shaikhopur under Fateh Singh. The village or Doj&bia 

* This appears^ be distinct from the Qindngo family at Rihon, originally Khi Khatrifl 
but now Muhammadan by creed : P. N. Q. I, § 478, 

t Tavsarikh Ildjagdn i-Kdngra, by Diwon Barb Dial, Kingra^ 1883. 

$ Fr. bahra, goat. Also termed Shaikh out of respect. The~Qas4is who do not kill cows 
call themselves Sifckhu, or to distinguish more exactly meTcn-mMhH (from mikni, agoSt) 
as opposed to bhaJckar sikhhd (from hhakkar, a hull, cow or tiufialo),- They have a secret 
vocabulary. - ^ c", 
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QassSbs form a third group, rarely connected tvith "Bie two former 
by marriage. The Lahori were originally Bhatti E^jpnts, converted 
to Isldm under Akbar : while the Shaikhopuria were Khokbars. 

- Both are in practice endogamous. No outsiders are admitted into 
the caste — ^not even an apprentice who has been taught butchering. 

The Qassdib would certainly appear to be sometimes identical with 
the Qasdi. Thus the Bhatti (or Bhutti) Qas^bs of Jhang are cotton- 
combers. They observe the jhand ceremony in front of a mosque, ffur 
worth five annas and 2^ sers of churz (bread baked with ffhz and sugar) 
being distributed. In Gurgaon the heopdri or * dealer ^ in cattle is said 
to be a butcher also. These dealers are very numerous about Ffrozpur 
Jhirka in the south of that District. They are probably IMeos by origin, 

QawwIii, See under Mirasi. 

Qizi, a Muhammadan law-doctor who gives opinions on all religious and 
legal questions. The descendants of a famous Qdzi often retain the 
title and there are several well-known Q^zi families. In Dera Gh^zi 
Eh^n the Qd.zis are said to be all Awfes, and the more important among 
them call themselves TJlam^. The Q^zis do not claim descent from one 
and the same ancestor. During the times of the Musalm^n kings of 
Delhi some men were appointed judges of the Muhammadan Law, and 
their descendants continue to practise as expounders of its. tenets. - 

Qizi Shaikh Eazo (-bIjo), a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Qizil- OB Qazal-bash — (Turki qizil * red/ and hdsh^ ^ head.^) — The Qizil-bfeh 
are supposed to be descendants of the captives given to Shaikh 
Haidar the Safawi* by Timtir. They wore the red caps assumed 
by those captives as a mark of distinction and were considered the 
~ best troops in the Persian armies. Ibbetson described them as a 
tribe of Tartar horsemen from the Eastern Caucasus, who formed 
the backbone of the old Persian army and' of the force with which 
Nddir Sh^h invaded India. Many of the great Mughal ministers were 
Qizilbdsh and notably Mir Jumia, the famous minister of Aurangzeb. 
The red cap of peculiar shape, which they wear, was invented by 
the founder of the Sophi dynasty of Persia, an intolerant Shid, as 
the distinguishing mark to that sect, and which his son JSh^h 
Tahm^p compelled Hum^yua to wear when a refugee at the Pei^ian 
Court. There are some 1,200 families of Qizilb^h in the city of 
E^bul alone, where they were located by N^dir Shd.b, and still form 
an important military cdlony and exercise considerable inSuence in 
local pdlitios. They are not uncommon throughout Afghd-nistdii. See 
also under Ghuldm. Ferishtat appears to assign to the Kazilb&sh a 
much earlier origin than any other writer, for he^ mentions the 
Ttirkmd.ns of Kahdahfir, called Kazilb&sh, owing to their wearing red 
caps,^* under the year 1044 dL.D.jl 

The Shaikh Haidar alluded to must be the Safavid who was fourth in descent from 
Shaikh Safi and added the role of warrior to the profession of saint; S. Lane-Poole'a 
TddhanVmadan Dynasties, p. S55, 

' f Briggs’ Mahoinedan J’ower in India, p. 121, 

T Kizzilbdsh is also described an * offensive nickname* given by the Turks to the Bekt^sh 
of Cappadocia, Shias in faith, or with a curiously composite religion. The Belrt^shis are 
fohowBfs of Haji Bektish who blessed the Janissaries when that corps was enrolled by the 
AtnCr Orchan and it remained closely associated with the order found by th^ famous saint : 
dametfs Mysticism and Magic in Turkey, pp. 18 ^hd ffor the doctrine^ ^ of the Bektish) 
U1.4. " ' 
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Qou, a Zi>% clan (a^^ricaltnral) foond in Mnlt&n, 

Qcbaishi^ QobaisHj was the tribe to which the Prophet belonged. The word 
is said to mean trader.* But a learned maulavi in Jhang declares that 
the name is derived from qarsh, a marine animal hunted by the Quresh 
or Quraish. Owing to its lofty origin the Qnraiah is a favourite 
tribe from which to claim descent, and it is to be feared ' that 
comparatively few of those who' return themselves as Quraishi have 
any real title to the name. The true Qureshis of the south-western 
districts, however, are often possessed of great influence, and hold 
a high character for sanctity. Such are the descendants of Bah^ul- 
haqq the renowned saint of Multan, who are known as Hdshmi 
Qureshis, and whose family is described at pages 490ff of Griffin’s 
Fanjdb Chiefs. They are chiefly found in the M ultdn, Jhang, and 
Muzafiargarh districts. Among those who style themselves Quraish 
Inany belong to the Fardqis or descendants of Umar, the second 
Caliph, or to the Sadfqis or descendants of Abu Bakar, the first Caliph, 
both of whom belonged to the Quraish tribe. But the term Sadfqi is 
often confused with Sidqi. 


In Jhang the Quraishis are divided into the following eight families 
or septs * 

Hdshami, from Bd,sham. Shaikh. 

Bodla, q. v. Abbdssi, from Abb^. 

Mir^n. AU^beli. 

Shahdna. HSrsi, from Hdris. 

The AUShbeli were so named by afaqir who blessed them with the 
words : Alldhheli, ‘ may God be your friend.’ The Hdshamis take 
wires from the other septs, but do not bestow daughters outside their 
town sept. Similarly the Shah&ia and .Abb^ssi only give daughters to 
the H^hami and take brides from the other septs, but otherwise give 
retarn- The Quraishi give daughters to Sayyids. The 
claim to be Qara:Uhis has been disputed, but those of Haweli 
Bahddur ShAh and Garh Mah^rdj or Pir Abdur Rahmdn are of some 
importance. The flfirsis too sometimes claim to be endogamous. 

TheQtnaishiin MultAn are confined mainly to the families of BahAwal 
:^<iq at MultAu, the guardians of the shrine at Makhdum Rashid and 
thOT immediate connections^ Sevpal tribes, e.p., the Langridi aiao 
daim Quraish origin. The Qurai^i appear to have entered Mnltdn 
m the 1 th century A, D. and their proselytizing movements throw 
some ligM on the tribal arrangements of the day^J 

trib^Ste^om440 A.S,f ot Marly sanctity of tts 

zenith, in which year Koshai acquired for his familv ® power reached its 

four-square sacr^i stone at wldKe 

Muhammad two rival factions were form^ the Hashmit^^fl Before the birth of 

passed on from generation to generation Muhami^dwAa 

bitterest opponents were the men of the ijma^yah uar^^wlin^f?“^*i** BKsham and his 
feud and eventually l^ed the sons of Ali. ^ who after his death re-opened the 


J MnltSn OoKeUetr, 1902, p. 128 and p *165 
Ibid., p. HMk. ■ ' 
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QureJah^QuresM* 

The H4na in Montgomery also claim to be QaraisM bat the history 
of the tribe shows how the claim arose. Under Alamgir Shaikh Qatb 
E^ns^ a learned man and apparently a teacher of some of the nobility 
at Delhi obtained a grant of several villages in tdluha Qatb^bdd. The 
H&ns were then simple land-holders, living a little to the norfch-west 
of Pfikpattan. Shaikh Qutb became powerful, owing to his ability and 
influence at court, and wealthy, as the Pdra, Sohdg and Dhaddar 
streams flowed through his lands. The tappa or tract of the HSns 
was transferred by Alamgir from the pargana of Kabtila to that of 
Alamgirpor. At the downfall of the Mughal empire Shaikh QutVs 
descendant made himself independent and about 1764 Muhammad 
Azfm was chief of the clan. He seized as much of the country round 
Malika H4ns as he could, but in 1766 the Sikhs overran it and took 
him prisoner by treachery. His brother is said to have called in the 
Bahrwdl Sikhs to assist him, promising them half his territory, but 
instead of helping him against his rival, the diwan of P4kpattan, 
they put down cow-killing and the call to prayer, and so he called in 
the Dogars, and drove out the Sikhs. But about this time the streams 
which watered his lands had dried up and he was unable to resist the 
Sikhs when they returned and he had to seek refuge with the diwdn of 
P4kpattan. But this account is far from satisfactory as it is irreconcil- 
able with the received chronology of Sikh historians. However this 
may be it is clearly possible that the Hdns are, as they claim to be, 
Quraishi by descent and that Shaikh Qutb owed his position at Delhi 
to that fact, and obtained a grant for his family or tribe on that 
account,* 

Certain holy clans also claim Quraishi descent. Such are the 
KuAGOAt and the Ohisuti. The latter claim to be Faruqi Quraishi 
as descendants of the Caliph Umr. The most illustrious descendant 
of Abu Izh4k, their founder, was Farid Shakarganj, ^ the saint 

of P4kpattan, and his descendants are the diwdns of that shrine. 

The Bodlas also claim Quraishi origin. 

Qubbjah, a J6t clan (agricultural) found in Multfin. 

QuBESHr, an Aw4n clan (agricultural) found in A mr itsar. 


* Monty. Gazetteer, 1899, pp, 35 — 38 and 86. 

t See Vol. n, p. 489. Khagga means a Mnd of fish, but ghag also means a ‘ stream,* 
according to Purser, Montgomery Sett, Rep., p. 14- 




a player on tlw raBiJ (a violin wi& three si^rines) ; «ee under 

Mirasi. 

an agricnltoral clan fonhd in Sh^pnr. 

Babsba, one of the prinoip^ maAm* or clans of the Kharcals, with its head- 
^narters at Fatehpar in Montgomery ; classed as agricnltnraU 

a J&t clan (agrioaltmal) found in Mult&n. 

m Deo, R^a Deo, the people of Maldna, a village in Kullu, separaite from 
mam Ta,lley. The ^age gives its name to the vaUey, the Malfina 
MaUna la said to be so called from Maldnu 
a 1 hdkar, brother of J^na (Jd,na is a hamlet in Nagar Kothi), who 
ruled over Mal4na some time after its foundation. 

Tradition says that a band of hunters came to the valley, and having 
^ten food on the spot where ihe temple now is, went on to hunt, 
ine fragments of bread left behind sprang up into a crop of corn, 
and seeing this on their return the hunters imew that the deofa had 
token them under his special protection. They remained and founded 
MaMna. It is. a large village of jBome 800 or 400 souls, iyina in a 
remote valley east of the Beas. The village consists of two. main hehrs 
® called Sara behr^ on. the easfc, and the second 
Dh&r4 on the West side. Sara behr again really includes two 

smaller but ill-tdefined behrs^ and is occupied by the Nagw^nis (from 
“ Kothi Naggar)* and the SarwAlas (from Bar in Kothi Kais). 
The Nagwdnis are the ptydrie of the temple, and the Sarwdlas are the 
guardians of the ear or baoli of the Deota Jamla^ their behr being close 
to it. They carry loads and do other work for the Deo. Bha^ behr 
also Gonsists .of tteee minor „6eAra, &oae of the Th^ani, Pach^ui and 
Dharfini chugs or . families respectively. These came from Thale, in 
Bdrr%arh Kothi, from Pos in Kan^war Kothit and from' Dh^rfi in Kais 
Kothi. The Thamidui correspond to the or lower grade of 

in Knllu and usually intermariy with the Nagw4nis. The 
Pachi^nis are tenants of the and tbe Bhar^ni are bearers of the 

silver maces, in common use in all ceremonies, which they carry before 
the deota. 


Sir J&mes Dyall writes : — 

“The hamlet consists of two quartoa, one erf which lies rather higher ^p the MU side 
. ti«n the otlmr, which ccaitains the buildings sacred to the god. The men of the upper 
quarter take brides from the lower, and vice versa. This custom of intermarriage they 
allege to be due not to earoluaiveness on their part, but to their inability toi)ay,%he c^sider- 
-ation for a betrothal which is demanded by the parents of girls in the other parts of Knllu, 
while there is no demand ftyr their own marriages^ble girls mnong the marrying men of 
Kullu.” - ~ p 

Jbufc tbay nr©„ 

, ^ ith any Kullu 

Kanets, tnoi^b occasionally .they take wives from Rasol, uot, however. 


The 
iiQO much 


under the. deoia^s protection to infcermarrv ^ 



2 ^ Ra-deo of Malana. 

giving -women to the Rasol men in reium. Basol is a remote -villagci 
not far from another Malfina in Kandwar Kothi. In^Rasol there is a 
large mafi of Jamln. It is curious that the Dha^ 6e^ people 
admit themselves to be Rao or inferior Kanets, the bara oen/r men 
alone . claiming to be Rhash or superior Kanets. - . 

The only exogamous rale is a vague one, the idea being that relatives 
within seven degrees may not marry.' But this only applies to agnato 
kinship, regard being paid to the haddi ha natha, not to the dudn, fea 
ndtha. - - 

Widows can take a man to live witt him, but do not marry a second 
time. An informal feast is held to celebrate the occasion. Adultery 
is not, of course, severely punished, Es. 20 being- the usual price 
being paid for another man^s wife, or -Rs. 40 if there is- enmity 
between the husband and the seducer. -It may be noted that there are 
fixed rates for all dealings between MaUna men, and these can only 
be exceeded when trading with outsiders * A woman who escapes into 
the Nagw^n hehr or Thamian behr cannot be arrested. If a wronged 
husband refuses to accept Rs. 20 as damages for losing his wife the 
seducer can take refuge in the ISTagwdn or Thamidn 6efcr. If he. does 
this he must be - protected by the R4 Deo who deduct, Rs. 5 from the 
fine of Bs. 20 n,nd credit- 'it ^to the gdd^s account, the.husband being 
given only Rsv 15 instead o£ Rs. 20, because he has refused to act in 
- accordance with rule. 

Each class burns its dead separately in defined spots. " The ashes are 
. - simply left there. The Brahmans of Harkandi Ave ine prohits of Malfina. 
and in every respect their customs seem td tally with those of Kullu 
generally. They do not know the Maldna tongue. The Idhdrs of MaI4na 
village itself, who beat the drums in Jarulu’s band, do not understand the 
. , MalSnia language. 

The whole concourse of the men of MaMna are themselves an em- 
bodiment of the deo: such Concourse is called the ltd Deo, The 
TcdrddrSy chelas, pujdris^ etc., in fact all the office-bearers, are all 
Malana Kanets, who are appointed from time to time .from among 
themselves by the Maldna men. This body of officials, when they go 
their rounds to collect revenue fees, etc., are known as the bdri, in 
distinction to the grand host of Maldna, the Bd Deo. 

The deota has first a Jearmisht (*» the Kulu kdrddr or steward), and 
this term seems peculiar to Jatnlu^s manager^j,, Beoond,"‘a chief and 
assistant ptydri-and a gur or chela. In addition there .are eight 
jalheras, electedt every one or two years, who call the villagers to 
work for the deota: Any one absent a whole day is fined annas 4 (or 
twice the amount imposed for refusing to do Government work). The 
signal for the closing of the attendance roll is the -throwing down of 
a small stick (kandidli). 


* These axe old rates and it*is stated have never been changed. Wheat is Ikar per rupee. 
Barley and buckwheat 2 hhar per rupee. A hhcr is a seed measure containing 18 pathos and 
a path a is roughly a ser and a quarter of barley and a ser and a half of wheat. - 
■f According to Sir James Lyall the BA Deo appoint the council of 8 jatherasy or j urymeu^ 
and they decide aU disputes which arise among the people of • MaUniji their decision is 
never questioned,, and our courts are never, troubled wiUi cases: feom:tbg[ ’ 
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The Ba^dea of Maldna, 

All tlie Bd DeOj except a few men, old women and children, cross the 
pass in the end of Maghar or beginning of Poh, and spend more than a 
month in the villages in Kuln containing land assigned to their god, 
billeting themselves on every house. In the same way at other times 
the Bd Deo visits for a few days Buladi and Bishna, two villages in 
Kothi Kais, where it borders on Mal^na, which are held by the deo^ 
and at other times the villages in Harkandi which are assigned to it. ' 
The hari^ the band of ofBce-bearers, pays separate and more fre- 
quent visits, the Bd Deo only visits large villages which can support it. 
f)uring these visits all the Malana men feed free at the expense of their 
hosts, but no doubt their food is considered in the accounts of the 
revenue taken with more or less accuracy. Some of the Mal£na men 
are detached in parties to visit the other shrines of Jamlu in KIulu, 
which are separate from the Malana shrine. These parties get food 
free for a few days. The hari also makes rounds to the other Jamlu 
temples ; when it comes a goat is killed and a feast held, and some eight 
annas are paid as a tribute. The zamfnddrs of all this part of the 
country commonly put aside a few sers of rice to give to the bari when 
it comes round, none of the Malana men can read or write, they profess 
to keep accounts from memory only. Some of them come with the bari 
as porters to carry the rents, which are paid in grain back to Maldna. 
The MaMna Tcarmisht keeps Kulu accountants in the Kulu villages 
where Jamlu has mtudfis and these keep the rent rolls in the various 
mudfis. The Malana people do not give any accurate detail of how their 
grain is expended, but at the fairs (melas) held at Malana all comers 
are fed free as long as the fairs last. 

The Maliiua folk have good flocks of sheep and goats, which they 
barter for rice at an annual fair held at Naggar. They are not liked, 
but dreaded to some extent as uncanny by the other Kulu people. 
Since the approach to their glen from the Beas valley was so far im- 
proved in 1883 under the influence of Mr. L. W. Dane, Assistant Com- 
missioner, as to be traversed by a mule battery, they have become much 
more amenable to authority. Jamlu is said to he the bhdi (not 
necessarily brother) of devi Hirma, of Gyepban, the god of a snowy 
peak in L^hul, visible from parts of the Beas valley, and of Jaghtham 
deota of Barshaini in Kanfiwar, but as to the parentage of any of the 
three history is silent. B’irma, Gyephan and Jamlu are supposed not 
to have divided their property. But Jaghtham and Jamlu have sepa- 
rated their joint property having been partitioned, Jamlu taking the 
ildqa west of Manikaran and Jaghtham the iliqa east of that place, a 
curiously modern fable ! There is a peculiar custom in connection with 
the worship of Jamlu, namely, the dedication to him of a handmaiden 
(called Sita), taken from a family of the Nar caste resident at Manikaran. 
The handmaid is presented as a husband to the god at a festival {Jcaika), 
which occurs at irregular intervals of several years, on the first of Bh^ 
dron. On dedication to the god the girl, who is four or five years old, 
receives a gift of a complete set of valuable 6mamenti% from the shrine. 

' She remains in h^r parents' house, getting clothes and ornaments at 
intervals. If she goes to Mal4na she is fed. She does nothing in the 
Way of worship of Jamltu When she is 15 or. 16 years old a new hand- 
ntaidleai is apppinted in her place. She h supposed to bp really viqpu 
while she is Jamlu^a wifp. ; 
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TM Ba^deo of Malaria* 


Jamlu was mucli feared in tlie Bija^s time; on his account Mddna 
was a city of refuge, whence no criminal could b© carried off if h© got 
there. Again, Jamlu neither paid tribute to the Eugn^th tempi© at 
Sult^npurnor attended at that temple his respects on the Dasehra, as 
most other Kulu deotas were compelled to do. Again the Maldna men, 
who are all under his special protection, were allowed great license, 
they used to say that the other deoia&.^.temples were their deo^s dogris, 
or out-houses, and help themselves to anything they admired in them. 

Their god has strong prejudices against use of liquor, even for medi- 
cinal purposes, and also against vaccination, but the village was more 
than decimated by small-pox early in tb© decade 1880 — 1890, and in 
1889 all the inhabitants cheerfully submitted to b© vaccinated. Since 
then they have got vaccinated regularly, but only because Government 
wishes this. To get vaccinated was considered, however, a sinful thing, 
though it is now denied by the karrmsht that this prejudice ever existed/ 

The buildings of Jamlu are all said to face north-west, but this is 
doubtful * The pindi or image is a high rounded stone. He-goats and 
rams_(even though castrated) are sacrificed to him, but she-goats, etc., 
are only offered to Ranka Devi, his wife. Jamlu is said to be the Hindu 
Jamdaggan. Mr. G, M. Young records a theory that Jamlu is Jaimal 
Khan, the Mughal general. He has temples in Spiti, Laddkh, and in 
many places in Kulu, but most of the latter are simply resting places of 
the Malana Jamlu. 


The chief buildings are a granary for storing the grain rents of the 
land assigned to the god, a house entered only on the occasion of one 
of the annual fairs and kept barred during the rest of the year, a 
building within which barley is sown fifteen days before that fair,%o 
that the blanched shoots may be offered to the god at the fair (this 
offering, called jari, is made to other deotas as well as Jamlu, and tbe 
young shoots are worn by the men in their caps at most fairsj, and an 
edifice built for the custody of a goldf^n image of an elephant, which 
image waa^ presented by the emperor A.kbart according to the tradition 
m recognition of an oracular revelation of Bbe god that led to the cur© 
of a deformity in the person of the emperor’s daughter. There is thus 
no temple, in the proper sense of the word, at MaMna, though there 
axe temples dedicated to Jamlu in many villages throughout Knln ; 
the god^ia supposed to dwell on the inaccessible mountain at the head 
of the gven, whence he rarely, if ever, descends. It is for this reason, 
perhaps, that there is no idol representing the deota. 

case of the sKghteat injury to the building, it must be entirely 

rebnut within eight days, the workers not coming into contact with 
outsiders or women and eating but once a day. A Thawi or mason 


ftU T buddings are arranged round three.sides of a square, 

all facmg mwa^s as far as I renwn^er. There is a flat low stone in the grave where the 
great paja the snow is swept away first before the Jamlu is 

opposed to com to this stone to receive Akhar’s homage, kere is m hnaM? or stouA I 

stone, called Jagatipat, in Nagar Castle. 

^ supposed to be Ak&r. It m^ be gilt, but 

which it and a number of tiny images of 
toirass, elep^ts, (said to be AJsbar s gift) are placed on the ni^t before the keat ptwa. 

to the mj of the year these images are aU kept by the 



The Ra-deo of Maldna, 2d? 

lias to be got elsewbere, but be must bavebesn guilty of no immorality 
(with a lower caste woman). 

Two ceremonial feasts are held in bis honour, the first in Ph^gan 
and the second in Sdiwan, each lasts about a week. The first is wlien 
the chief puja takes place and the second is the Mald-na jdtra or regular 
fair at which there is a large attendance of pilgrims^ many of whom 
present offerings^ the prescribed form of which is a small silver model 
of a horse or of an elephant. These offerings’*^ are afterwards melted 
down, and shaped into larger statuettes of one or other of these 
animals or into whistles or other furniture for worship. There are now 
5 elephantSj 1 1 horses, 1 deert and an umbrella in the storehouse. The 
sheep and goats sacrificed at the fairs are slaughtered in a style 
resembling that followed by Muhammadans rather than the Hindu 
fashion, and this has given rise to a belief in some parts of Kulu that 
the deota is a Mu salmon. 

Once a month and sometimes more, there are uchhahs, or feasis, 
which are attended mainly by the MaMna men alone. Any sddhu or 
^beggar who visits Malana gets food and a blanket if he wants it. Such 
visitors are not very numerous, owing to the diflBculty of the roads. 

The MaMna people, in common with all the Kulu tribes, are also 
firm believers in demons, etc. There are many in the valley. Dd.na 
Bhfit signifies his wrath by a gale of wind. He dwells on the 
mountains west of the valley, and waylays men in the shape of 
a bear or an ox or a tree, and once a man has seen him the 
man^s heart is filled with a growing fear which kills him in time most 
ceiiiainly, even if a goat is sacrificed to the Bhtit. 

Banu Bhut lives in the Ddgher thdcht. About 1892 he came down 
with such force that he brought down a large devididr or juniper tree 
which is still shown, and damaged Jamlu^s temple. Jamlu has a sheep 
sacrificed to him, 

Jogni is a devi who attacks men who go up to the high ranges with 
too many flowers in their caps or in gaudy clothes. Illness follows, 
and to cure it a chelu (kid) , not black in colour, must be sacrificed 
very early in. the morning on the roof of tho house. (This is the 
regular Jogni Deota of Kulu). 

The Maldna people have the usual Sulu household gods, vi%,^ the 
Bastar Deo or Dwelling god of the foundation stone, before whom a 
sprig of yew (raJchal) is placed, and the Thdn Deo, outside the house, 
to whom pinds of flour, etc,, are offered on the first day of harvest. 
In certain villages, a. g* in Kandwar, there are Thdn Deotas with 
regular temples. Lastly, there is the Fatal Deota., who is also placed 
outside the house and goes with the sheep to the Alpine pastures. He 

* Jamlu Deota has many other fairs, a Phagli in. Phagan, a Shami jdtra early in 
Bhddon, a Jitrvxrshu in Chet and a Kanrvirshu Con 17th Baisihh ) — %, e , the great and 
small virshua or festivals. In addition there is the fair of Ranka Devi, Jamin*s wife, on 
17th Chet. These, of couise, do not include the feats or expiatory sacrifices, which take 
place mostly hy the Deota*s -special orders. A very great one took place in 1883 after the 
mountain battery marching throu^ the valley had killed some cows. The people of Malana 
Cand of Nagar too) made images of cows and paid huge sacrifices to them. 

t The JearmisU told Mr. <3-. M. Youug that he did not know the exact number. 

% Thdc\ a ga^ering place for flocks in the upper pastures. 
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is worshipped by the phwdls ? or shepherds under the form of a trident 
{tarshnl) on first going to the pasfcares and on returning home. 

In a few other details the MaMna people differ from those of Kulu. 
They are not compelled to wash their hands before touching food 
because they scrupulously avoid contact with low castes. The JccLTdtdv 
and cheld do not plough land, do not smoke tobacco, and must not 
remain near any corpse even if the corpse is one of the family^ and will 
not use skins to cross rivers. The ceremony of dedicating^ the hair of 
the bead {mundan) is called pas in MaUna, and the Karmishb, pujdris 
and gur have been exempted from it. Similarly there are no cere- 
monies at betrothal or marriage, the Deota^s consent being merely 
asked and Re, 1 paid to the girl^s father at betrothal. Marriage 
occurs when the girl is from 15 np to 25. The MaUna people only 
performs the Sradh ceremonies on the last of the 16 days of the 
Krishnapaksh in Asoj. The Dd»gis* in the village are forbidden to 
approach the temple. 

The Malana people are by some considered to be superior physically 
to those of Kulu, but there are a few lepers among them, due 
probably to inter-breeding. It may be that their physical qualities and 
their exclusiveness are due to the fact that they (and the Rasol 
people) have never been contaminated by intercourse with the Sikhs, 
etc., who overran Kulu, and whose invasion brought venereal diseases 
into the hills. It seems carious that Kulu women are so despised by 
them. They resemble the Kulu people in admittedly allowing two 
brothers to possess a common wife. They say, however, that more than 
two do not do so. 

The dialect spoken in Malana has some affinities with that spoken in 
Kanaur, bnt little with the dialects of Lahul or the Tibetan of Spiti. 
It is called Kanashi. The land revenue of all the hamlets in the Malana 
valley is assigned to the temple of Jamlu. 

RXrizf, pL EawIfiz, ^ forsaker,' ^ deserter,^ a term properly applied to a sect 
of Bhias who deserted Zaid, the grandson of Ali, , because he refused 
to curse the first two Khalifas; but in the Punjab, at any rate, it is a 
general term applied by outsiders to any class of Shia. 

Eaoha, a sept of Edjpnts, closely akin to the Jfitus (g. v.). Hissdr Gazetteer. 

EAOHUBA^sf, Eaghbansi, ^ a descendant of B&ghu/ a branch of the E^jputs. 
They are, perhaps, most numerous in the eastern part of the United 
Provinces. In the Punjab they are chiefly found in the Hill States 
and the sub-montane of Gurd^spur and Sidlkot, though there are a few 
in the Jumna districts also. But the name would appear to imply little 
more than traditional origin. Thus the Haghbansi in Gurddspur and 
Sidlkot are now Manhds by tribe. In Hoshidrpur the Bohwa Rajputs 
call themselves Raghubansi, and say they came from Jaipur and 
Jodhpur, 

EXgi^ Sikh title : a musician : fr. rdg^ a mode or time. Also described as 
a J^t sub-caste.t 


^ They cannot speak the Malana tongue, fdtbongh they can ipiderstand it. They are not 
forbidden to speak it. Foreigners who gratae theix flocks with the Malana flocks can 
understand and speak the Malana language, 
t Punjab Census Report^ 1012, p. 431. 
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BagtaL; a R&jput clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Bahal. a 3&% clan found in N^bha. It claims Rajput descent, having 
become by adopting widow remarriage. Their ancestor was born 
on the way (rah) when his mother was taking her husband’s food to 
the field. They wear a yaneo at marriage, but remove it afterwards, 
and reverence a satins shrine at Hallotali in Amloh nizdmat* * * § 


BahIn, a Jdf clan (agricoltural) found in Mult^. 


Bahbaei,* a caste of Hindu camelmen, hunters and drivers. Their story is 
that when Shiva created the camel he made a man out of his sweat to 
look after it.t When he grew up the man demanded a wife, so Shiva 
bade him bring a fairy’s clothes from a bank where India’s parts were 
wont to bathe. The man brought him the clothes of two fairies, so 
Shiva gave him one to wife, and bestowed the other on a char an (Bh^t). 
The camelman’s wife bore him 7 daughters and a son named Stoiar. 
The girls were given to Rd^jpat husbands who founded as many Bahbdri 
gots and the son founded the Sdmar got. I'he Eahbaris have two 
groups — M^ru and Pitalii. The latter is found in Jaisalmir, whence the 
BahMris originally oame,J and owes its name to the fact that its women 
may not wear ornaments made of any metal save brass. 

The MdrfiRahbaris do not even smoke with thePitalii, as they regard 
them as their inferior. Still less do these two sub-castes intermarry. 
Bahb^ri women wear a distinctive dress : their ivory bangles § recall 
their E^jput origin, silver bangles being a sign of widowhood ; their 
gowns are of specially stamped cloth, of three varieties, maira, lasdri 
and qaichif no other being used ; the head is covered with a chinddri^ 
not with coloured or white cloth. Unmarried girls alone wear the 
htirta, women tbe angia. 


The Bahbari gots in Jind include : — 


Ah 

Bhunhalia 

Haun. 

BAr. 

Chaulana. 

KAlar. 

BhAti. 

GhubAn. 

Kangal. 

Bhfm. 

Bhdgal. 

BhAtAna. 

BhoMa. 

Gaihap. 

Kiramta. 

Bhoku. 

Ghangap. 

KohlA.’ 


LAngas. 

Mahlwin. 

Makwini. 

PArbka. 

Paswila, 

Pokha. 

SAmar. 


In NAbha, however, the gots of each group are said to be separate. 
The M^rfi are said to have 120 gots^ including the Eajput sept-name 
of Bhatti, Ohauhfin, Panwar and Tandr, which indicate a RAjput 
origin. 


* Probably from rahwar, quick-paced, active. 

t Another version is that Shiva made FArbati look after it imtil one day she refused to do 
90 any longer, so he made a doll of dab grass, put life into it and entrust^ the camel to his 
care. 

t These are presented to the bride by the bridegroom’s father. 

§ The Bahbaris probably came from BikAnir and Jodhpur with Rijput princesses who 
married Mughal princes. They were skilled camel-keepers, which the Muhammadans were 
not, and a story goes that once, when camdl’s milk was prescribed for a Jodhpur priz^ess 
at Akbar^s court, no cme could nulk a she*eamel except a BahbAn. 
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:Tke Eahhdri&/ 


The gots are divided into nahhs named from ancestors, 

Nahhs. 

rAi 

\ Koja* 

1 Mehnu 
Cliaslat 
... (none). 


Got 
Bhattit 


BMm 

Ghangal 

Songra 

Tanur 


:} 


All found in Nd.blia. 


rBeka. 

... < Grujar. 
C&hia. 
i Ohaupani. 
... < Madh^ni. 
( Par^ni. 


GreneTally 4 gois are avoided in marriage and widow remarriage is 
allowed.! ISojaneo is worn, but Ed-jputs, Ahirs, JA%s and Gfijara may 
drink water at their hands. Rd-iputs, however, do not smoke with a 
Rahb4rf. 

Cults . — A Eahb4ri boy is baptised either at birth or marriage by a 
Bair^gf, who ties a kanthi round the boy^s neck, is fed and given a 
rupee. Thenceforward he is the boy's guru. The first tonsure is 
performed at a place chosen by the barber. § 

The Eahb^ris of Jind and Sangrur tabsils are followers of Bdwds 
Mast N4th and Ohait N4th, the famous Jogis of Bohar near Rohtak, 
which shrine most of them visit on Ohait 9th badt The wealthy present 
camels, others money to the shrine. 

In the B^gar the Rahb^ris affect Pabup4l, brother of Buyd, Rathor 
E^put, and sing his sdka or epic. - 

Unlike most other Hindus Rahbdris will lop leaves from a pipal to 
feed their camels. They do not reverence their animals on the Diwdli 
mght, but light lamps at the place where they are tethered. 

Wedding ceremonies. The Rahbaris have few distinctive observances 
at wed^ngs. At betrothal a barber, a mirdsi and a Brahman are sent 
to the bridegroom's father to apply for tilak. This is followed by the 
l€^gan and then the wedding party sets out and generally arrives next 
morning. It waits for the bride's father to arrive with his brotherhood 
OT^ide the village gates, and he brings boiled rice and sugar with 
which ae hnde^oom’s party is feasted. The bridegroom’s father pays 
Es. 7 at this visit of which Re. 1 is given to a mirdsi, Re. 1 to a barber 
and Rs, 5 are kept by the bride's father. A ceremony, called tahurti 
chatan chah, is perforined before the pherds, at which the bride’s father 
pays Rs. 20, or as much as he can afEord. to the bridegroom. 

^ At night the weeding party is entertained with porridge in which ahi 
IB poured when eaten. ^ ® ^ 

•Ihis maJsA will not wear a silver waist-belt, as other Bahbiris do ' because their 
ancestor who wore one died on a pilgrimage to the Ganges Qo, oecsuse tneir 

t This should be BhSti according to the Rohtak note ‘ 

§ But only with the husbsad ■ younger brother, not with the jeth or elder — (l^htak) 
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On the departure of the party, which takes place after three days, 
the bride's father puts a necklace of camel-dung on the bridegroom 
and also gives him a rosary of the same material* In return for this 
the other party gives cash, etc. 

RAHDAEf, an agricultural clan found in Sh^hpur. 

Bahsla, BaheIiLa, see Bohilla. 

Bahi, an Ard.in clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Eahimekk, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bahitwa, -BA, fem. -i-, a foundling : one who enters into a state of voluntary 
slavery : a term applied to certain prostitutes and their descendants : 
Panjabi Dicty,^ p. 945. 

Bahmaeke, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Rahola, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Bahtoe, * spine,' a Rdjput clan. Cf. Kachhw^ha 'tortoise, 'and Sisodia, ' hare/ 
P. N. Q. II, 654. 

Bahtj, a sept of Kanets, which holds Karmher pargana in Dhd,ml State. 

Bahu, a class of Kanets which is also called Kuran in Bashahr. In Kulu 
they are called by both names. 

BaI, (1) a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, and also in Si4lko( 
where they claim descent from Jogra, like the Kang; (2) an agricul- 
tural clan found in Shdhpur; (3) see under Bhaf and Mirfsi. 

Baibdab, a tribe of J4ts found in Gurgaon. It is famous for its stupidity 
and other Jd^s tell many amusing stories at its expense. 

Bain, (1) — Aeain : (2) a tribe of J4ts found in Jmd. Mansa Bam is their 
sidh. His samddh is at Burid., and they offer him 4 loaves and sweet 
porridge at a wedding and also the first milk of a cow on the 2nd, 
10th and J5th sudi of each month. Also found in Ludhidna, in which 
District they cut the jandi tree at a wedding, and play with the twigs — 
chhitidn. A barber woman puts a rupee in a tray {pardt'), and 
whichever gets it first is considered lucl^. 

Baj, the title given by the guilds of bricklayers and masons of the towns to 
their headmen, and is consequently often used to denote all who follow 
those occupations. Mihmdr is the corresponding Persian word. It 
is probably the name of an ocaupation rather than of a true caste, the 
real caste of these men being said to be almost always Tarkhdn. Ihe 
B4j is returned only for the eastern and central districts, and seems to 
be generally Musalm4n save in Delhi, Gurg4on and Kdngra. Batahra 
appears to be a synonym for R4j in JuUundur and Amritsar, but in 
Chamba the Batahra seems to be a true caste, working generally as 
stone-masons and carpenters, and not unfrequently cultivating 
' land. In Kulu, however, the Batahra is said to be a Koli by caste 
who has taken to slate quarrying. 

Rajadekb, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

‘ Rajab, an agricultural clan found in Sh4hpur. 

BXja^, a J4t clan (agidcultural) found in Multan. 

Bajihans, Rk]kum4r, Rd.jsh4hi or Th^kar. 

R^oA, (Mult4ni), ? an independent clan. Panjabi Piety., p. 948^ 

" Cf* Bajwa* 
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Eaipitt,* fern, -srf* In tte Vedic literature the term Bdjfi-putra, ^son of 
a K&jan^ or king, wa„s apparently used in its literal sense, though it 
may also be capable of a wider interpretation. Later the Rdjaputra 
degenerates into a mere ^ landowner *t and possibly is identifiable 
with the Rd-janya or noble. As stated in the article on the Khatris 
the Rdijput was a later development than the Kshatriya.J Indeed, 
if a conjecture be permissible, the rise of the RAjput represents the 
change from the ancient Vedic system of administration to a ruler 
and more feudal type of society under which a hereditary nobility 
replaced the more bureaucratic Kshatriya, In the article on the are 
reproduced Sir JJenzil Ibbetson^s views as to the identity of J&% and 
Rajput stock as it stands at present, and as to how the Rdjputs really 
consist of the royal families of that stock. It might perhaps be said 
that a Rdjput tribe is not necessarily descended from a ruling chief or 
sovereign, but that the rise to political power or independence of a 
member of a tribe^ tended to promote his collateral kinsmen as well as 
his direct descendants to the status of Rajput, Sir Denzil Ibbetson 
might well, as he thought, have gone further and said that a tribe of 
any caste whatever, which had in ancient times (or even in com** 
paratively modern times) possessed supreme power throughout any 
fairly extensive tract of country would be classed as Rajput. It seemed 
to him almost certain that that some of the so-called Rajput families 
were aboriginal, and he instanced the Ohandel. A very similar process 
has gone on all thruugh the Himalayas from Chitr^l§ to Nepd,l,l| 
especially in ^tbe Kdngfa and Kulu hills. In the latter tract the 
ThIkub is often an ennobled ETanet, or even, in Lahul, a Tibetan. In 
K^ngfa the R^^thi is a debased Rajput or a promoted Ghirth. On the 
other hand, the Hanetmay be a degraded Hdjput, as occurs in the Simla 
Hnis, where some Kanet septs are unquestionably descended from cadet 
branches of rcffing families. The use of the term debased' and 
* degraded ' is however apt to be misleading because the gradual 
merging of a younger brother's descendants into the ranks of the 
commoners does not connote any loss of ^ caste/ but only such lessening 
of social rank as is found under similar circumstances in Europe. 

A.- THE RAJPUTS OF THE JAMMU BORDER OR DUQGAR. 


We have already seen how, along ihe Jammu border and beyond it 
into Gurddspnr, the Rajputs are confined to the hills and the to 

^ piynimciation of the word in the Punjab is Eijput or R^jpntt, and I have therefore 
m this work been content to accent the first syllable only. 

t IMacd^nell and Keith : Fedic InAex^ 11, p. 218. E^janya was the regular term for a 
mn of the roy^ have been applied to all the nobles irrespective of 

fan^y power, ^ter the tera Kshatnya normally takes the place of E4janya as a 
toignati^ for the ruhng class: ibid, p. 316. Hence the chronological sequence was 
Rij^ya, Kshatnya, and Hajput. But, even in modern times the term Kshatnya retains a 
shade of rapenonty oyer Rajput and m 1888 Fin the Hill States, the late Sir Denzil Ibbetson 
^ proximate royal descent* entered in the Census schedules separately as 
Kshatr^i^s, as being above ordinary and he noted that Rdidputra not only demotes 

Kehatr*y«e or sons of kings, but is also the name of a mixed caste, aod of a tribe of fabulous 
origin. The Tanfra says. Bajaputras spring from a Vaisyaon an Amhashtha (physician). 

foreheads of cow. kept to supply Ablations " 

J Vol. n, p- 505, supra, 

S See the article on Ohitaili at p. 1^4 ef of Vol II 
Hodgsoi* Essay on the Military Tribes of Mepdl. Some of the distinctiw. tasknntk irf 
the Ptmiab Khatn organiwboa appear to be reproduced io T T^yfi T. whites of 
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the plains,* but the line is not perhaps as rigid in other districts 
along the Jammu border as it is in Gurddspur. The Eajpufe tribes being 
found in the plains interspersed among the J^t tribes which appear to 
have gradually confined them to the hills and sub-montane tracts. 
But between the Rdjput system of the hills and the Jd,t system of the 
plains, there is a very clear line of demarcation. The Jdt tribes in the 
plains are essentially democratic.t The Ed.jput tribes of the hills are 
classified on a loose and ever-shiffcing system into hypergamous grades. 
Thus in Jammu itself the Rajput table of social precedence is thus 
desoribedj : — 


*^By special precedence the Rajputs stand as follows :■ 


(a) Jamwi,!. 


CJass ? — Original Rajputs {Solar race). 
I (6) Jasrotia. 1 


(ji) Bandr^l. 

(d) Hantal. 

Ce) Bhotiil. 

(f) Bliadarw^li. 


(Lunar race), 

(g) Kislitwiria. 
(/i) Katocli. 

(i) Goler. 

(j) Sabba. 

(fc) Jaswal. 

(1) Siiket. 


(c) Mankotia, 


(m) Mandi. 

(n) Kullu. 

(o) Kalerie. 

(p) Gnleiia. 
(a) Sarmorie. 


The above two stand almost equal to each other in superiority. 
2nd Class ? — Balf Rajputs^ 2nd class (Solar race). 

(a) ManMs. 

(Lunar race). 


(a) Ambarai. 

1 (b) OMb. I (e) JaxH. 

8rd Class (, Lunar race). 

1 (d) Bhao. 

(a) Rakwdl, 

1 (c) Charak. 1 

[ (e) Langeh, 

I (g) Andotra. 

(h) Salaria (Salehria), § 

1 (d) B^ghal. 1 (/) Baji^l. 

4th Class (Lunar race). 

1 W Jaj. 

(a) Mandal. 

(d) Samsi,!. 

(g) Katal. 

1 (i) Bajju, 

1 (^;) Balwal. 

(fi) Rasi£l. 

(e) Jaggi, 

(h) Bhulwal, 

(c) Kharakhatr. 

(/) Lalotre. 

(i) Hans. 

1 (1) Gori. 


(m) Serooh. 


These Ed.jputs are considered first class Thakkars now-a-days. 

E^jputs of Solar and Lunar races intermarry ; while the Lunar race^ 
with the exception of their own caste, intermarry with other castes. 
Ed^jputs of Solar and Lunar races receive their wives from half Rajputs 
of both the races. Bat JamwAls do not take their wives from Manhas 
because of their being descended from the same ancestor. RokwiLls 
give their daughters to Jamwd.1 and Manhas only. 

Manhds, Ambarai, Chib, Bhao and Jardl intermarry and give their 
daughters to first class Rd^jputs. 


♦ Yol. II, p. 361. 

t This statement is subject to several quaMcations— see the art. on Jats in Yol, II, but 
it is in the main correct. 

$ By the late Kh£n Bahadur Munshi Ghulam Ahmad Khan in the Kashmir Census 
Rep., 1902, pp. 79-80. The value of the account is much impaired by the many typographi. 
cal errors in it and I have only ventured to correct a few of them, 

§ It is usual to speak of the Salehria Rajputs as a tribe, but the term appears to merely 
mean * low-lander ’ and it is possible that the^ Salehria * tribe ’ is really composed of a 
number of septs or fragments of tribes which happen to be settled in the salehr or 
iUb-ZDontane tract : H. A. R. 
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Eokwdl, Salehria, Charak, Baghdl, Langeh, Bojwdl, Andotra smd Jaj 
intermarry and give their daughters to Rdijputa of first and second 
classes, and receive their -wives from half Bd,jputs of class IV. 

Half Edjputs of class IV who are considered as first class Thakkars, 
intermarry between themselves, and receive their wives from other 
Thakkars, but give their daughters to third class Eldjputs only. 

Thakkars of lower class, not coming under the category of E^jputs, 
now intermarry and give their daughters to Edijputs of fourth class, but 
cannot take their wives from out of them because the customary widow- 
marriage among these has degraded them. ” 

The Manhds* appear to have been a nomad tribe, averse to settled 
abodes and the late Mr. J. T. Christie recorded the following account 
of their separation from the parent stock : — Samman Deo, eldest son 
and heir to the family estate quitted Jammu in dudgeon and founded 
Gamrola, a village in the Chamd,! thdna of Gurdd.spur. Thence sprang 
22 Manhds -villages in that District, Sidlkot and Jammu. Not one of 
these contains a brick or stone building. On his father’s death a de- 
putation waited upon Samman Deo to beg him to return and assume his 
rightful place, but he refused and, for some unknown reason, invoked 
a curse upon those of his race who should live in masonry buildings. 
Eecent instances of the curse working are cited.f 

It will be seen that in Jammu itself .the Jamwdl,.who are naturally 
placed first in the Rajput peerage as the clan of the ruling house, are 
treated as quite distinct from the HlanhdiS. Ibbetson’s -view was that s 
“ Jamwal was the old name of the whole tribe, but is now confined to 
the royal branch who do not engage in agriculture, and look down 
mon them cultivating brethren who are commonly styled Manhis. 
^e Manh£s intermarry with the Salahria and other second class 
Edjputs of the neighbourhood. They call their eldest son Rd.jS and the 
younger ones Mi4n, and use the salutation Jai f In Sidlkot 765 Manh4s 
have returned themselves also as Bhatti, 741 as Salahria, and 755 as 
Eaghbansi j while in GurdSspur 2,080 are also shown as Eaghbansi. 

of the J&t Manh4s of Guirdnw^la, 1,325 are Virk who have shown 
themselves as Manh4s also. The Manh4s are real husbandmen, and 
therefore occupy a very inferior position in the local scale of E^iput 
precedence. ’ These facts and figures go far to show that Manhds is 

old term for cultivator (possibly meaning ‘ middleman ’ or tacksman), 
and that its ongmal significance is still vaguely remembered. 

In the ITna- tahsfl of Hoshidrpur tjie Manhds are said to have a 
synonym Sagnai, de^ed from the village of that name, Manhds being 
denved from Mam Hans Deo. The ancestor of the tribe came from 
A]u^ia, settled m Lahore, and then in Jammu, which Pars Edm, 
aimestor, re-people^ and his brother, Antdr Deo, founded the fort 
of Bdhu. Pars Bern’s son, Karm Deo, had several sons, Marn Hans Deo ' 


^ Ah Siccount of tli6 Manhas tribe lias already been eivAn af n fty 'kTi+ 

their tradition is that Jodh Deo had 
descendants took to' cnltivation, -which 
in G^rft^to sarcastically dubbed Manhis. ' They date their settlem^ 

iu - ^ i X ® wben Fargo came to Jammu artd founded Parffowal whera 

toeir first tonsnre is sUll performed. One of his 22 sons, Mahi, sery^tSder" kbS toned 
Mutoniinadan, ^d obtained a grant of land on the left bank of the ^el^ 
Huhammadan Manilas regard the Mahi sent, as well aq fiiA r ^ 

-l»lr bul too oSoplaoI, “ 
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being one. His descendants Dliarm Deo and Karm Deo founded the 
fort of Dharbgarli in Mangarw^l, west of Sagnai. AbW Ohand 

of Datfirpur killed Karm Deo in battle whereupon Dharm Deo aban- 
doned Dharbgarh and founded Sagnai 17 generations ago. The ruins 
of Dharbgarh still exist. The Malkoti^, Samani^l, and Lakhan Pur 
appear to date from the same period. Some years ago, the Manhas 
assembled at Sagnai and decided that they were entitled to the saluta- 
tion jai-dia, but this form is not conceded to them by the K^jputs of 
the first grade. The tribe claims to have erected the temple of Tirkat& 
Devi and the fort of Sabanu at Jasrota in • Jammu, and also the fort of 
Dhupgarh since demolished. The Manhds cannot obtain wives from 
the Rajputs of the first grade nor will they give daughters to the 
fourth or fiLfth grades except the Dhongotar, a tribe of the fourth 
grade, but daughters are taken from fourth grade tribes and even 
from the fifth grade, but only in case a wife is nob obtainable from the 
second or third grade : for example a headman of Sagnai has married a 
girl of the Dhanti^l, a fourth grade tribe. At marriage feasts or other 
occasions the order of precedence is according to age and if there be 
men of a higher grade present they sit above those of lower grades. 
There are said to be eight tribes of the second grade. After the 
Manhd.s come the Dud, Jari^l, and Sonkhldi. The Manh& and Sonkhla 
came from the West and claim to be superior to the Jaik^ria Ed^jputs 
in K^ngra. But their status varies with their locality. Thus the 
Manhds are regarded as the highest class in Hamirpur and the Sonkhla 
as the highest class in Dera tahsil. 

On the eastern part of the Janimu border lies Gurdd^spur in which 
District the Rd-jput system was thus described by Sir Louis Dane* 


^^The hilly tract of Gurddspur is peopled almost entirely by Thakkara 
or spurious Rdjputs, the sub-montane is mainly 3^djputs,'»and plains 
population is principally Jat. There are very few true Jaikaria Edjputs, 
as the Pathanias and Manhds, who might lay claim to this rank, have 
lost grade by turning personally to direct agriculture* Practically, all 
of these tribes come under the generic term of Saldmias, and many of 
them hardly deserve the name of Rdjputs at all, and would be called 
Rdthis in Kdngra, who are repudiated by the true-blood Rdjputs. The 
lowest clans of all are known as Rdm-Edmias. Leaving the classification 
based on the method of salutation adopted, and arranging the Rdjputs 
by the traditional races of Surajbansi and Som-bansi^ we have the 
following results • 


Chandar^hansi. 


GuJeria. 

Gkandar. 

Jamwdl. 
Jasnotia (? 

Path&nia, 

Makhotra. 

Janglotta. 

Samria. 

Rakwal. 

Manilas, 

Khokliar. 

OkauMn. 

Harchand, 

KokiL 

Madar. 

Jarrdl, 

BhattL 

Kanauok. 

Sin^ 

Bhamxotra. 

Awan. 

Indauria, 

Xiamin. 

Samanck. 

Chibh, 

Kakotra. 

Jkanjna. 

Bagal. 

Ndrn. 

1 Dkamdidl. 

Tangral. 

Ladit. 

i Balim. 

Sarock. 


Tkakkar. 


Suraj-hansi. 

■ ThakUl. 


Jasrotia). 


Bhadidr. 
g ilehria.* 
( jahotra. 
alotra* 
lanj.* 
lanjridl. 
Lidl. 

ihaggL* 
Panauria. 
tiotra, 

jalotra. 


t 


* Gurdaspur Gazetteer, 1891-2, pp. 68-70^^ » 
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TI10S6 sIlOwh in italics call tlieiiiselvcs Jaihaviccs^ but except the first 
two Ohandar-bausi, and the first three, Suraj-bansi the other clans have 
really lost their claim to the salutation of Jaideya in this District, The 
clans against whose names an asterisk has been placed are all locally 
known as hahTi^^ or those who only take from or give wives to^ a parti- 
cular clan, and the others or dohri, or those who take and give wives 
in the same clan. The former class are considered superior. The five 
true Jaiharia classes give and take in marriage amongst themselves, 
and take from the order Jaikaria and kahri clans. The dohri clans 
intermarry, except with their own clan or that of their mothers and 
paternal or maternal grandfather. Amongst the inferior Jaikaria 
and kahri clans there is a regular order of precedence, and they take 
from a lower and give to a higher clan. Thus the Tangr^ls take from 
the K^fcils, Lalotras and Kohdls, and give to the Jarrd.ls, Salehrias 
and Indaurias, the Kohdls take from the K^tils and hill Thak- 
kars, and give to the Tangr^ls, and the Salehrias give to the ManhAs 
and take from the Gahotras, KdtDs and Lalotras. A tendency is, 
however, observable amongst them to level away these distinctions to 
some extent, and if this extends it will he an excellent thing. The 
Thakkars in the hill occupy the very lowest rung of the ladder, and so 
have not been shown in the list. They have innumerable subdivisions 
amongst themselves, and practice widow remarriage. The custom of 
Jcarewa is also not uncommon amongst most of the dohri clans. This 
classification into gots or clans is not only interesting as an historical 
and ethnological study, bub is also of considerable importance from the 
baser points of view of the revenue assessing ojBGloer and vital statisti- 
cian. A curious feature of the race is that the lower classes appear to 
be dying out. Their estates are undermanned, so far as the proprietors 
go, and badly farmed ; all sorts of reasons based on poverty of soil, 
climate, and general impoverishment are adduced by the people 
themselves to explain this, hut, in my opinion, none of these are suffi- 


^ The term hahH appears to be derived from e7c ‘one/ and dohri from do, *two.’ Appa- 
rently the latter class make reciprocal betrothals, while the latter only arrans;e unilateral 
ones. This conjecture is confirmed by the Kashmir Oensvs Rejp, of 1912 , which says : — 
“ Among the Rajputs, even as between the sub-castes of undisputed nobility of birth, there 
are minute distinctions as to which can give and which can take girls in marriage and 
these limitations are adhered to with great pride. It is this practice that has led to the 
distinction that exists between the eJcehra and dohra clans. The former (i, e. the ehehrat 
dearly) sections of a caste or sub-caste are those which can contract only a one-sided match, 
that is to say they can accept ody the daughters of the other party for marriage wfth their 
sons, but, because of their superiority in the social scale, cannot give their own daughters in 
marriage to the sons of that party. The dohra classes exchange sons and daughters without 
any restriction. In fact marriages amongst them are settled only on a system of exchange. 
A, for instance, marries his son to B's daughter only if he has a daughter to give to B*s son. 
One of the evil consequences of this is that the ekehras have to pay cash by way of compen- 
sation to dohras when taking girls from the latter for marriage to their sons. This has led 
to maMng marriage a merely mercenary affair. On the other hand the ekehra classes may 
Bometimes have ^ pay for boys from hi^er families (though this custom is denied by the 
higher classes),^ ^ That is, too, why such meu of these classes as cannot afford to pay the 
bride-pnce remain unmarried.'’ 

The hypergamous grading appears to be 
i. Jai-Kiria ' 


ii. Kahri } avoiding widow remarriage. 


exchanges brides apparently and certainly practise widow remarriage, 
corresponding to the Rathis of Kangra, but probably induing ii and iii. 

1 tiler have two grades, hypergamous inter se, one the true or acknow* 

lodged Jai-h^ria, the other with a doubtful right to that title. 
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cient to entirely account for tlie results noticed. The first two affect 
all tribes alike, and yet amongst the higher classes there is a general 
tendency to increase, while, where the E^jputs have embraced Isl5m, 
they are just as numerous as any other race. The last result probably 
lends the required clue* The marriage law amongst the Hindu Edjput 
ordinarily requires that a higher clan should not give its daughters in 
marriage^to a lower, though they may take from the lower class. The 
lower, therefore, they descend the tribal ladder the more difficult it is 
for a man to obtain a suitable wife : and the climax is reached in the 
case of the Thakbars, who are here at the bottom of the scale, and 
amongst whom the deterioration of race and generally dwindling ten- 
dency are most marked. The daughters leave the clan, and the men 
must either remain unmarried or take their brides from sub-tribes 
which, though not regarded consanguinous, have so frequently in- 
termarried during past centuries as to ruin the physical prospects of 
the progeny. On embracitig IsMm the strict rules of the marriage 
law are much released, and though outside marriages are preferred, 
there is nothing to prevent general marriages even within the clan. As 
a consequence we find that, while the Muhammadan Manh^s, K^til and 
Salehria Eajputs have so ' multiplied, as to have reduced their aver- 
age holding 7 acres in Shakargarh, the Hindu have dwindled until each 
proprietor owns as much as 18 acres, and in the case of the lower clans 
the contrast is much more striking/' 

G-oing still furthur east we have the Rajput system of the Punjab 
Himalayas which is imperfectly described below. 

B.— THE HINDU RAJPUTS OP THE EASTERN HILLS. 

In the eastern hills, which lie in the north-east comer of the Punjab, 
we have a type, and undoubtedly a very ancient type, of Hindu society 
which has been practically untouched by Muhammadan influences, 
though possibly Buddhism may at one time have affected its develop- 
ment. This society has an exceedingly complicated 'Organization, 
based on tbe two principles of natural descent and social status inde- 
pendent of that descent, which we have found to exist, in a compara- 
tively simple form, among the Ehatris. Caste, in the accepted meaning 
of that term, may be said not to exist. The highest stratum of society 
is composed of a number of tribes which are split up into several groups 
of different social status, and which are generically called Rajputs. Below 
these Rajput tribes are the cultivating classes, the Kanets and Ghiraths, 
and below them again the artizans and menials. 

The Rajputs consist of numerous tribes, divided into still more nu* 
merous septs or als^ both tribes and septs being based on natural descent. 
The al does not appear to bo necessarily exogamoas, for in some cases 
the term is used as practically equivalent to family, and what the 
exogamous unit really is I am unable to say.* 


♦ “It is worthy of notice that there is some vagueness of idea, and probably indefinite, 
nessof custom, about the prohibited degrees ’’ among the Jits and Brahmans of south 
east Punjab (Code of Tnbal Omtom, Gur^aon, p. 20), 
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gradatiom 



D^wil dan. DadhwSl sept DadhwU sept ; 

Sibala clan, Bnjhemil, Sohara. 









SVATUS-OBOUPS. 


^80 


kdjput gradations 



IbnMs, Manhas septs v 
Jamuw4L 
Samial. 











in the Eastern Mills. 
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The tribes are split up into six status-groups iu the manner shown 
in the table on pages 278—280, so that the order of social precedence 
stands thus 


L-Miin. IL— Rfijpnt. HI.— T^^kar 


IV. — Bathi 


{ Ist grade Bd^nas. 
2nd ,, „ 


~ These terms require some comment. It will be observed that the 
term Eajput appears to be used in a restricted as well as in a general 
sense, and as this two-fold meaning has led to confusion I propose to 
call these groups, collectively, the Bd,jput-Bd.thi groups. It will farther 
be seen that each of the terms used denotes status, not race, w caste, 
or tribe. Barnes*, for instance, says : — ^ Two of the old royal and now 
essentially Bdjput families (of Kdngra) are said to be Brahman by origi- 
nal stook.^ Midn literally means ^ prince, ^ and as the members of that 
grade are entitled to the salutation jai dia they are also called Jaik^ra, 
but this group is also called, vaguely, B^jput. Of the other terms Thdi- 
kur, or baron, and Ednd or chief, are simply titles denoting status or rank, 
while it is suggested that B4thi is derived from rahhehi (which is an equi- 
valent of Jcarewa, or widow remarrisge). However this may be, Eithi 
is a term which implies loss of statas and so is rarely used by the B4this 
themselves. Thus all the terms in use denote status and nothing else. 

Lastly, it will be seen that the tribes are not graded according to 
status, for we find that even some Katooh septs are quite low down in 
the scale, though for the most part the Kafoch are Mi^n of Jaik&ia 
status. Status depends mainly on the strictness with which certain 
social rules are observed. Thus * the Mi^n and the Xh^kur must not 
permit widow remarriage.' Further a MidiU should not plough, give 
his daughter m an inferior class, nor take a wife from it.t He may 
not accept any price for a daughter, and his women-folk must observe 
strict parda. The chief distiuctions between a Mi^n and a 
seem to be that the latter may plough and also may take a wife from a 
Bd.thi. The Jaik4ria are not supposed to eat hachcM, or smoke except 
with one another, but in practice it is regarded as a venial offence if 
they do so with the grade next below them. The B4thi practises 
harewa^ and that distinguishes him from the B4jpat. They also accept 
a bride-price, but are in this respect only on a level with the Xh4kurs, 
who often do the same, or effect exchange betrothals.} 

Bub in former times, if not now, status could also be gained by royal 
favour, for a Bdja might promote a Ghirth to be a R4thi, or a Th4kor to 
be a Edjput, for service done or money given. By giving a daughter 
to an impoverished rdja a rich B4bhi may raise his clan — not merely, 
it would seem himself or his family— to Th4kur Rdjput status. If a 
rdja takes* a P4tial girl, whom he has seen herding cattle and fallen in 
love with, the girl's whole clan begins to give its daughters to Mi4ns 
and gains a step in the social scale. On the other hand, by practising 
widow remarriage or giving a daughter to an inferior grade, status 
could be diminished or lost,§ 


♦ Kangra Settlement Report, § 73. 
t Bat he mav take a wife from an inferior 
to be used loosl^r for cfiuate. 

} Lyall's Kingra Settlement Rep., § 72. 


statw-group, TIi3 term * class* here se^aa 
1 §I6id,§§73aad66, 





Rajput and lower grades. 


The effects of this system are seen in the varying status of the septs 
in each tribe, but the complexity of the system is not fully brought out 
in the table, for there are degrees of social status, even within the sept 
based on proximity to its original home. Further we find that in each 
status-group some als or septs are hypergamous, while others are not, 
for they refuse to give daughters to the next highest group. Lastly, 
the status of a tribe may vary with the locality in which it is settled. 

In fine, Ea jput society is in a state of chaos and it is hardly .possible 
to give any clear account in detail of its various ramifications. Moreover, 
any such account would probably be obsolete in a few years, for society 
is ill a state of flux, but the fluctuating units are the septs or als, or at 
least the families, not the individual members of the tribe. 


The relations of the Bdjput-Rdthi groups to the lower castes.— ‘As we 
have seen the E^this give daughters to the Thd,kurs and they in turn to 

the Mi&n, a system which apparently finds expression in the saying : 

^Chauthi pirhi Rdthni ki rani hanjae or in the fourth generation 
the Rdthi's daughter becomes a queen." This is to be explained as mean- 
ing that a Edithi’s daughter, the first generation, may marry a Thilk n y 
in the second generation. In the third her daughter may marry a 
Rajput and W daughter again mey marry a Mi4n or a ruling chief. At 
least this is the only way iu which the expression fourth generation ” 
seems explicable. There is a similar saying regarding a Kanetni, or the 
daughter of a Kanet, who may in the fifth generation become a queen. 
Lastly, there is the saying Satvm p%rhi Qhirthni hi dhi rani hojdi 
or in the seventh generation a Grhirth"s daughter becomes a queen."* 

But even this does not close the circle of marriage relationships* 
The Rdthi may contract a jhanfrara or second marriage with a woman 
of another caste, such as or Jhiwar, and the issue by such a 
marriage are deemed legitimate. Thus we arrive at once at the obvious 
conclusion that there is no endogamous Kd,jput 'caste^ at all, and 
moreover there are no sub-castes, but a series of status- groups each 
more or less hypergamous. 

Results of the Rajput social system.— The Rdjputs of the hills exhibit 
some of the usual features of a society organized on a system of hyper- 
gamy. ^"Eajputsof high family are heavily bribed to marry owing to 
the feeling of pride which forbids a Rdjput to marry a daughter to 
any but a man of equal or rather superior family but his own." Here 
we have Kulinism in full force. The Rdjputs of the third grade or 
Xhakurs are thus placed in a peculiarly unfortunate position. On the 
one hand, they have to buy husbands for their daughters. On the 
other hand, the Rdthis will not give them daughters without exacting 
a price so that they are mulcted both when marrying and when 
giving in marriage. 


Edja Jai Ohand, ^3a of Lambagraon, thus classified the EAiputa of 
KAngra, bat It is doabtfal whether all his septs (aU) are in fact exogam- 
ous, and there IS some uncertainty also as to the exact nature of the 
groups here called clans. 


B:acSEaS'an?S\efdOTgSeraPak^^Elan^^ gfrlmay matrry a 

(S') a Thakkar and (A's L , Their daughter m turn may marry 



The Rajputs in the Simla Hills, 288 

The chief clans o£ RAjputs found in the Simla hills are shown below 
together with the place whence they are said to have come. 

;;:1 

... etc,, different 

... I districts. 

••• I 

...J 

1 Mirw^r, 

... Delhi. 

... Malwa. 

.... Descended from Pars 

H&m. 

Many of these clans are said to have coma, when the Rdijputs were 
massacred by Balrdmji ; the Gaur is said to have come in 1267 Bikr- 
majit, and the Pathdinia about three centuries ago, but no precise date 
can be assigned to the Rdjpnt invasions, and they appear to h^ve come 
in small numbers winning their way to sovereignty over the country 
rather by their superior civilization than by conquest on a large scale. 
All the chiefs of the hill States are Rd^jputs and their “ ancestors are 
mentioned in the Bhagvat and the Mahd^bharat. The Rd.wats and 
Rathis may be classed also as R4jputs, They however plough and 
cultivate land with their own hands, and their rites at a wedding or a 
death are not according to the Shdistras. Sarto ras are those born of 
a Rdjpnt father and a Kanet or some other low caste mother. Rajputs 
do not intermarry with them nor eat food prepared by them. 

The writer of the above paragraph then goes on to say that the first 
four sections of the Dashdils — Gonds, Theogs, Madhdrns, Darkotis, etc.— 
were for a long time after their migration to the hills, considered to be 
low caste like the Kanets, and did nob wear the sacred thread nor 
perform the orthodox death ceremonies. Gradually, however, they 
mixed with the Rajputs, and began to give their daughters in marriage 
to wealthy Rajputs. Afterwards the Rajput also condescended to 
marry their daughters to them. The history of the migration of the 
3&V Gidrus and Jar Kat^ls is very much the same. In reality they were 
Brahmans, and Brahmans of their brotherhood are still to be found. 
But they gave up their Brahmanioal functions and, adopting the 
marriage and death ceremonies of Rd»jputs, mixed with them. For 
example the states of Kot Khai, Kurhh^rsain, Karangla, Delath, 
Kanethi, Jubbal, Rdwin, Sairi, Tarooh and Khash were full of low 
castes of Kaneis, but now they have adopted the ceremonies of the 
superior Kanets. The Sarsub and Gaur Brahmans did not intermarry 
but now they do so. 

The writer, it will be observed, does not tell us who the Dash^ls are, but 
he apparently means that they were immigrants from the plains who 
founded the baronies of Gond, Theog, MadhSn and Darkoti, with others 
not specified. These baronies are now ruled by Rdn&s owning a more 
or less nominal alle^anoe to their suzerain states. The Gi^ru (from 
Gaya) and the Kat^l both appear to be called Jdr, but the important 
thing about them is that both are of Brahman origin, but adopted- 
R&jput avocations and usages, and so became amalgamated with, the 
older Rdrjputs, just as the Kauets of Kot Khai and the other States 
specified got mixed up and the Gaur aud Sirsnt Bmhtgans in^iroingled. 


Framir or Panwari 
Ghanhin, 

Solanghi. 

Piahir. 

Ujjain, 

MabMli 

LoMfcri 

Bangliani 

Trondi 

Ganr 

... 

Bengal. 

GUini 

Qyaru 

... 

Gaya. 

Nir^ 

Satal 

... 

N&han Sirmnr. 

TMkur 

Vialxal 


Kanchananagar 

(Deccan). 

H£n^ 

Pathinia 

Padw^ 

Kshatriya 
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The Ba^jputs of the Jaswdn Dud-. 


The writer is quoted verbatim heoause what he writes is not only 
interesting in itself, bat his way of writing illustrates the mental pro- 
cesses by which Brahmans come to be accepted as B4jpats by caste, 
and so on. 

Descending from the ETdngra Valley and crossing the range which 
running parallel with the Siw^liks forms the Jaswdn Ddn or valley 
and is included in the Una tabsil of Hoshidrpur, we find the following 
elaborate classification of the Bdjpnts put forward 


1 . 

2 , 

8 . 

4. 

5. 


First grade containing 13 


Second „ „ 8 

Third „ „ 24 

Fourth ,, „ 40 

Fifth „ „ 109 


classes. 

ti 


I.— Rajputs op thb Fiest Geadb. 

1. Katoch, j 3. Jaswdl, 

2. Goleria, | 4. Sibia, 

5. Dadhwdl, 

but the last four are mere offshoots of the first. To these are added 
Kahldria, Kotlehria, Hinddria, Sirmfiria, Mankotia, Mandidi and 
Dhadwdl.* Sipdhia is a modern form of 4. 


The original settlement of the Jaswdl was at Bhir Jaswdn in Thdna 
Amb, and remains of buildings, wells and fountains still exist on a 
hill at that place. They acquired the name of Jasidl or Jaswdl from 
the Jaswdn Ddn in Hoshidrpur. 

« 

The Sibdia were settled at Siba oi Sivia in tahsil Dera, but they 
may have derived their name from Rdjd Sapfiran Ohand who founded 
Sfba, or indeed Siba may have been named from him. Sapfiran Ohand 
became a rdjd four generations after Rajd Hari Ohand who founded 
Haripur. 

The Dadhwdl appe^ to have been undoubtedly first settled at Dadh 
but possibly they derive their name from the Dadwa Latta tract which 
comp^es parts ^ Hdjipur, Datdrpur, and certain villages in Amb. 
Gafh^wdla and Handna: or perhaps the tract takes its name from 
the tribe. 


^tlmugh the Goleria, Sibdia, Dadhwdl and Jaswdl were originally 
oidy bran^es of the K^och they intermarry amongst themselves but 
not with the Ka^h. Thw is the more remarkable because Goleria is 
m older bran<m than the Katoch and still performs the rdj-tilah. The 
fop septs mentioned may however take wives from the second and 
^ird grades except that the Jaswdl may not intermarry with the 
Jasidl of the second grade. Certain villages held by these septs 
appear to be regarded p of lower status, for example the Jaswdl of 
PhadEspIe Wasoh are of the first gi-ade, those of Pandogah of the 


• All theM are clearly territorial designations. Thus : 

o| ^Mdr or BilAspur ; Kotlehria— of Kbtlehr. the ttiliutt fAmliT of • 

Hmddm-of ^ddr or NttAgarh ; Sirmuria-of Sinifir 
Jlanko^ and Maadifl of ; Dadhwdl— of Dadh (and so ot). ’ 
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fieccmd and those of Amh, Una, Kalwa-badoh and Kothxa, or of Devia, 
Phore, Amalhar, Pholar and Amb-Tallu are even below (junior to) 
the second grade and so on. 

The Katooh,* etc., have a similar olassiBcation and these gradations 
are scrupalonsly observed on all occasions. 


II, — The Eijpurs op the SEfeoun Grade. 

Manh^. | Dud. 

Jasrotia. | Jari&I. 

Sonkhla. 

The origin of the Dud is ascribed to Garhmnktsar, whence they went 
to Bindraban, thence to Garhi Manaswdl in tahsil Garhshankar and 
thence to Eungrat and Batin in Una tahsil. Finally they settled in 
Salvi, etc., in Th^na Amb. 

The Jarid-1 (or Tamur, a synonym of unknown origin), are also 
called Rdjauri from Edjaur, a province of Jammu. Their ancestor 
Nih^Ll Singh was defeated and killed by one of the Mughals. His 
daughters committed suicide, but one of his ranis escaped to Kdlinaur 
accompanied by her parohit and gave birth to a son named Jfird, whence 
the name of the tribe. She took refuge in Ohamba with a merchant 
who acquired great wealth owing to the boy's good fortune, in conse- 
quence of which he changed his name to Bh6g Singh and his descen- 
dants settled in Nan gal Jari^lan and other villages of Amb. 

The Sonkhla, or Sankhudhdra, the name of their original home, are 
descended from Efij^s Bhoj and Vikramaditya. Their ancestor E^j^ 
Jagdes came to the hills to worship at Jawdla Mukhi. He was 
accompanied by various retainers, including his pardhiU Having 
married into the Katoch family he settled at JaMri near N^aun. 
A faqir gave one of their ancestors, by name Sangu, the hat or power 
to cure small-pox and this gift was inherited by Sangu's descendants, 
one of whom practised inoculation of the right hand, using a certain 
herb. In order to practise this inoculation the tribe settled in various 
villages, especially in Nagholi in tahsil Una. They are also spiread 
over the Simla hills and Kfingra. Sati worship is common amongst 
these tribes. Amongst the Jarial five women of the bride's brother- 
hood must take part in the gothundla, which is not the case with the 
Mauhfis or tribes of the first grade. It is also said that the whole of 
the brotherhood an d Idgis should attend a wedding. Amongst the 
Sonkhla on the samohat day, before a wedding, a feast is given to the 
brotherhood of the bridegroom, that is to say this feast is regarded 
as a part of the samohat ; other tribes feast the members of the 
marriage procession at the bridegroom's house. 

The Jari&l regard Shiv-ji as their Isht cm* patron deity. The Jarial 
&nd Soiikhla appear to perform no sacrifices. The Dfid consult a 
Brahman and feed him before sowing. 

♦For example the Hemat-<w Hem-Chaadia Katoch of Bijapur in KAngfa till not smoke 
TTith the Katoch of e&*lain other villages simply because the lift Wdift » Lamba- 

^ ittigltkl S««ipitee ef ^ 
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jnke Bdjpuis of the faswdn Dun, 

Tho ramainiDg four tribes are Laddo, G-horebaba, Ghandla, and 
Bhanot. 


m.— R ajptits op the Third Grade. 


This grade comprises eight 

Name. Synonym. 

Jasiil , ^ . 

PdtiAl ... FatliAma. 

PhadiArtakhi ... Tascbak. 

8&ndal ... Chaudhri. 


tribes 


Name. 
Barii It 
Fitial 
Bhamnauria 
Ohanwaria. 


Synonym. 

Ohau^iri. 

Bagha-bans, 

NAra. 


The JasiAl say they came from the South and conquered the JaswAn 
valley, but were all exterminated by an invader Pnrab Chand (who 
married their king’s daughter), except one boy wbo escaped. 

Ptlrab Ohand was afflicted with a disease on account of his cruelty to the 
Jasiil, until he sought out the boy and made him enter the Bilshab 
got, hitherto the got only of the Katoch. 


Sandal’s ancestor Jadhbir abandoning Ohhalkdkra took refuge from 
Muhammadan oppression with his mother’s father in Arnidla-Sh^hpur 
in tahsil HoshiSrpnr and was given 5 villages for maintenance, inclnd. 
ing Ami^la-Shdihpur, which the tribe still holds. 


IV. — Tbibbs or THE Foubth Q-eadb. 


Name. 

Bajan 

Ladol 

Bangwai 

Lioxl 

Halpntb. 


Synonym. 

Kbol^ar. 

BAn&. 

JamwAl. 

Ealoth. 

Punwar. 


Name. 

Sibanda. 

BadbmAnia 

Salobar. 

BanAwat. 

Dasgober 


Synonym. 

PuhwAta 


JaswAl. 


1 . Many years ago the ancestor of the BAjan came to BAjni Devi in 
HoshiArpur and settled there — whence the name RAjan. Khokhar 
is said to be their original name. 


The RAjan of RAjni went on a wedding procession to Hindur but were 
attacked by the RAjputs and all save one woman exterminated. She 
had a son whose three sons Ada, Santa and Bagga founded the villages 
of thoBO names in Amb in their mother’s country. 

2. DhantiAl derives its name from M. Dhontha in tahsil Dera. 
RAuA was a title bestowed by a RAjA on an ancestor. 

3. The Ladol or JamwAl came originally from Oudh to Jammu 
where they settled at LadwAra. 


• The Mines of some of these tribes also are territorial, tbns : — 

FnadiArtakbi from Pbandnra. I Bbaumaxiiia from Bbamntir inJDasnya tabsil. 

PatiAl from Patna. I Chanwaria from GbawAsan Oban war in Dera 

I tabsH. 

t There is also a BariA II which claims to be superior to BariA I, while Sandal and Barie I 
are also said to be synonyms. 

BanA II has 6 alt : — 


BburiAlfrom Dbam village, 
NabriAl from Nabri „ 
MatiAl from Maiii „ 


SuriAl firom Suri village. 

Satotalia from Tila Satotalgarbin EothrA, 
Banawat from AxniAl^ 


The Rajputs of the faswan I)un» 2Sft 

The Ladol tradition is that they are descended thus 

Rim Ohahdr. 

^ L 

liitu Kashu 

(foimded (fottaded Kashi war, 

Lahore). or EZasur). 

Their descendants were Aufc^ir Deo and Paras Rdm and the latter 
established six rdyadMma or Mngdoms and J 6 or fiefs. Jam- 

n^t Deo’a descendants still live in Jammu^ but Eala Deo left it on a 
pilgrimage and settled at Ladoli, their present village, with Thdthal, 
EZatohar and Athminia. 

4. The BangTV^L derive their name from Bangoi in Goler. 

The Hach Brahman are the parohits of the Bangw4i, because, as 
usual, one of that Brahman section harboured the two wives q£ their 
ancestor, who had been poisoned. Their sons settled, one in Bhul in 
H4]ipur, the other in Bangoi. The latter's descendants emigrated to 
Abhipur, Patehpar, and thence to Goyandpur Nabhra, still holding the 
last two villages. _ 

5. L4ori is from Lawar, the locality of which is given as in Hindu- 
st&n. 

The L4ore migrated from Lawar to Babhar, in Una, and thence to 
Komer4n, a settlement of the Kulsu Bd^jputs (who seem to be extinct)* 

6. Malpnth is derived from Mnlt^ ! 

7. Sihanda — ^from Sindh. 

8. Badhmania— from a place Badhmana. 

9. Salohar — from Salwa. 

10. Ran4wat — not explained. 

11. ^ Dangohar — a branch of the Jasw41 settled in Dang oh, but this 
claim is not admitted by the Katoch. 

The exact places of 10 and II are doubtfnl. 

V. — ^Tribes or the Fifth Grade. * 

Eleven tribes of this grade are found in Tahsil Una 

1. Bringw^l (synonjm Ohandia) is said to derive its name from 
Pingal or Bengal in Dasuya (?). Their ancestor Hardi4l Chand came 
from Hindast4n to Kablur, whence his descendants emigrated to 
Ghawdsan in Dera and thence to Bengli, in Una, near Amb and Lohdra. 

2. Masotha, or Thakbar, descended from Meda, came from Mastidni 
in E4ugra (whence the name) and thence to Nakroh in Una. Thakkar 
appears to denote their rank. 

3. Bajotha derives its name from R4j4 Bhoj. It came from Katra- 
Thdnapuri in Hindustd.n and thence as a ruling tribe to Delhi and 
Bhaiinda. - After that it established itself in Sirmur and then in Elatra, 
in Dera, Ghamror, MandhoU, N4ri and Tohlo. 

« 4. Pathw41 (Panw4r) is derived from bhathi^ a 'still,' because their 

progenitor was superintendent of a distillery. 

Bije Sen is said to be the ancestor of the Pathw^l, Badfaui4ma, Qori 
and Sonkhla. 




5. Qxirtaye (Sdndal or Muqaddam) derives its name from Gbiggar- 
gfurh, or Goret according to another tradition, where they once lived. 
They emigrated from Sirmnr. 

6. Gh£ngri, from Ghangar in ET^ng^a, near Jawdlamukhi. Thence 
they came to Nathfihi. 

7. Dohal (Ohanh^n) , from the village of that name near Amb. They 
ftlnn hold Karotia and Dhanotia, and hence the Karotia and DhontkU 
are regarded as suh-divisions of this tribe. 

8. Gang^iet — from Ganga (Ganges). They first settled in Bit 
Manasw&l and now occupy Amb and Mawa. 

9. JSbrd, or Ohambi^l — from Jabar in KdiUgfa. Migrating from 
Ohamba, they founded a state at Haripnr but were exterminated with 
the exception of a woman who escaped. Her descendants settled in 
J^bar and Ghfiwai, and at Nakroh. 

10. RagwAli, from BiUgwdlgarh in Kdng^a where their ancestor 
Ratn Pfil settled after migrating from Delhi via Jammu. They have 4 
branches - 

(1) . Eaghwdli, descended from Sacheta, his eldest son^ living in 
ChaJar. 

(2) , Bani41i from Bania, living in Balidna in Eldngfa. 

(3) . Tidliya, from Tija (also living in Kdngfa), besides Baghwdli. 
O.— THE RAJPUTS OF THE EASTBBN PLAINS. 

Next come the Rajputs of the Delhi territory and the Jumna valley.* 
They belong for the most part to the two great tribes of Chanhan and 
Punwar which gave Delhi its most famous dynasties, but several other 
tribes have to be added to these two and their origins are ascribed to 
three different races. Like the Hill Rajputs these tribes all to be 

ultimately descended from the few great tribes or royal races or huh 
as they are commonly called, of the Rdjput annals, and each of these 
races is divided again into innumerable local clans called 9 aeMov 
gots. Thus according to the account given in the Phulkidn States 
Gazetteer : — 


"The Rdjputs are divided into three races (fiaTOs)''Sfiraj-bansi (solar) t 
Chandar-bansi (lunar) and Agni-kul or Baragh-bansi. Each hana’is 
again divided into hhdnps, each khanp into nakJis and each nakh, it is 
said, into gots. The Agni-kul have four branches (? khdnpa), k) the 
Solankhi, or ‘16-handed’; (ii) the Sdnkhla, blowing or shell • 
(Hi) the Pramara or PunwAr (whose ancestor had no arms), and (iv) the 
OhauhAn, the ‘ four-handed also called the Ohatr-bhuj. The eponym 
of the latter had two sons : — Sikand whose descendants are forad in 


* Accorfling to Oramingham the tejm Rijputina extended previous to the Mahratta 
W on the ea^“^ 

t The fcUoTniig is a curious scrap of Mirasi genealogy from Lahore : 

Baja, Ghang, Surajbansi. 


Ohfma ^ CJhauhan Duggle 

—four septs which do not intermarry, except When Muhammadand 
The Gona Mir^sis say that Ghang had 12 aons^one of whom, waa Goria Some of the 
Ooria are Telis, others horse-hreahers. The Chima would app^e to be the Chfma T^+a nTid 
the Naagra the Nagra but who the Duggle are it is imSble to iay^ 
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OChe Rajputs of the JEastern plains, 

Bdwal^ and Bhfl whose descendants inhabit the Bagar, Sikand. had 12 
sons, each of whom founded, a separate nahh^ thus: (1) Alan Deojf, 
eponym of the Ohauh^n Rdjpufcs in B^wal, founded the Alanot nakh, 
(2) Hardalji founded the Hdda na&Ti, _(3) Deoji founded the Dewara 
nakhy (4) Suraj Mai founded the Adson^ra nakh, (5) B^laji founded the 
Balia The (6) Khenchi,* (7) 2Tarman, (8) Bhag, (9) Bargala, 

(10) Dasotra^ (11) Basotra and (12) Kahil nakhs are named after his 
other sons. The Chauhd.ns form an exogamous group. Those of B4wal 
nizdmat are Alanot by nakh and Bach by got^ Bachash having been 
their ancestor. Like Sikand^s descendants they wot ship Asaw^ri Devi, 
whoso temple is at Saniber in Jaipur. BhlFs descendants worship Jibbi 
Devi of Khandela. The descendants of Sikand worship the Bhirgwat 
Goddwari stream, wear a three stringed janeo, and specially follow the 
iShdm Veda, Every khdnp of these has a tree as its dhdri, i,e, its 

members do not cut or use it. Thus the Rajputs of Bawal nizdmat do not 
out the asa pdla tree. Prior to the period of Rdjput supremacy B4wal, 
including the modern tahsils of Rew^ri and Kot Qasim with a pari of 
Jaipur, was ruled by Bhagra, a Jd^, whence it is still called Bhigota. 
The Rdjputs of this tract are ftdlowers of a Muhammadan saint whose 
shrine is at Nangal Teju in B^wal. They avoid the use of liquor, and 
use halal flesh, but preserve the belief in satis, A man may not visit 
his father-in-law*s house unless invited and- given a present of orua- 
ments. The mukldwa is considered unnecessary when the parties are 
young. 

Of the various branches of the lunar race the Ba^gujar, Kachhwaha 
and Shaikh4wat khdnpa have a common descent.* The former claim 
descent from Lahu, son of Rdm and Sita, and the Kachhwdhas^ ancestor 
was created by B4linik out of kush grass. KaMji, a Kachhwd.ha, had a 
sou by the favour of Shaikh Burh^n-ud-diu, the Muhammadan saint, and 
so his descendants are called Shaikhawats. They have 36 nakhs includ- 
ing the Ratnawat (descendants of Bhairon-ji), Dunawat, Ohand^wat and 
Khachhrolia, of which the first is found in Ndbha, though only in 
small numbers. Ratnawat women do not use the spinning wheel or 
grind corn, and the men would rather starve than eat flour ground by 
their women. Those who do so are excommunicated. All the Shaikh- 
awats are followers of Shaikh Barhd.n-ud-din, whose shrine is at 
Jaipur. They bind a skin round a child^s waist and only use haldl 
flesh according to the ShaikVs behests. Kachhw6h4s and Shaikhawats 
do not intermarry, being descendants of one ancestor. The Badgujara 
now marry with the Kaohhw4has, bat not so the Shaikhdwats. This 
used not to be the case, but since they migrated to R^jput4na it has been 
the custom. A Kachhwaha chief set the example by marrying a 
Ba(lgflja*r girl whom he met when hunting a tiger. Other Lunar branches 
found in the State are the Jddu atid Tun war R4jputs. The former are 
descended from Jaddu, one of the five sons of R4ja Jaj4ti, 5th in 
descent from the moon. They have a number of nakhs, of which the 
Muktdwat (so called because Sri Krishn, their ancestor, wore a muhai 
or crown) is found in N^bha. They are disciples of Atri, from whom 
their is derived, and avoid marriage with the B baft is, who are 
a branch of their tribe. Taris, the ancestors of the Tunwdrs was 

* These appear to be the Khichi^ of Ounningluan's A, S. R., 11, pp. 294— 
t Oriihargava. 
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the second son of Bajd. Jaj&ti; they are again divided into najchs 
and gots and though J&du and Tfinwar descend from a common 
ancestor, yet theyHintermarry with one another, but Tun wars and 
J^.tu3 do not intermarry. Once a Tun war Bdjd had a son who 
was born with long hair and the pandits warned him that the boy 
endangered his life, so he was abandoned in the desert. A L&ta 
Brahman, however, declared that the birth was auspicious to the E^ja, 
so he had the child traced. He was found sheltered by a hawk's {chil) 
wings: one of the followers of the Rdjd threw an arrow at the bird, it 
flew away, and at the place where it alighted a temple was erected 
to the bird as the goddess Chila, The boy was named Jdtfl or 
long haired,” and bis descendants avoid killing a chil and worship 
the goddess. Their special parohits are Brahmans of the L^ta got. 
Rdjputs pride themselves on the title of Xh^kur. Those born of slave 
girls are said to be of the Suretwdl got and also called D^roghas. 
Unlike other Hindus, Rajput women often wear blue clothes, but they 
do not wear fcancit or silver bracelets, -only ivory ones. The women 
avoid flesh and liquor, but not so ^he men. They will take water 
from the skin .of a Muhammadan saqqa or water-carrier. Marriage is 
consummated without waiting for the mukldwa and sometimes the pair 
meet in the house of the girFs parents. The bride is not sent back to 
her home three or four days after the wedding, and she is not allowed 
to visit her parents until the bhora ceremony, which takes piece some- 
time after the wedding has been performed. But a wife goes to her 
parents' house for her first confinement. Early marriage is no longer 
practised. 


The primary sub-division of the tribes is into thdpas or thdmhas, i.e. 
fi^oups of villages bound together by common descent. Sub-feudal 
ties are still recognised, the village occupied by the descendants of the 
common ancestor in the eldest line being, however small or reduced 
in circumstances, still acknowledged as the head. To this day, -when 
a headman dies, the other villages of the thdpa assemble to install 
his heirs, and the turban of the parent village is first tied on his 
head. In old days the subordinate villages used to pay some «Tnn.11 
chaudhrdydt to the head village on the day of the great Diwdli, The 
head village is still called the ^ great,' or ^ turban ' village, the tiha 
or village of origin, the tika . being the sign of authority formally 
impressed in old days on the forehead of the heir of a deceased leader 
in the presence of^ the assembled thdpa. No village can change its 
fh^a. The imperial revenue system of the Mnghals in adopting the 
tribal thapa as one of its units somewhat modified its constitution, but 
iAdpaa generally coincided with those of the tribe. In 
addition to the limitations imposed on intermarriage with neighbours 
there is a further restriction, imposed by the Rdiputs, whereby no 
man can into any family living in the thapa into which his 

tether, grandfather or great grandfather married.* Thus if a Mandhdr 
±Ca]put tnamed a Ohauhdin girl of thdpa Jnudla his son, grandson 
and great-^andson would not be able to marry any Ghauh&n of 
any VI lage in the Jundla thapa. But beyond this and the normal 


avoid thtirown lyong or oatural sept and got, 
their maternal grandfather’s thamha in marriage. In Kaithal the 

>|aadM« avoid their own tribe and the maternal grandfather’s 
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prohibition against marrying witHn tbe clan, tbe R^jpubs have in 
general no further limitations on intermarriage.* 

The Rajput migrations. — ^The Rajput traditions say that the Ghandsl 
once held Kaithal and Sam^na and ruled the neighboaring tract from 
■Kohand, that the Baeah Rajputs held the country round Asaudh, 
Safidon and Salwan, and the PuNiiiEs that round Th^nesar and the 
Nardak. The latter were however expelled by the Oeauhan who 
made Jundla their headquarters: and occupied a great part of the 
Nardak together with large possessions in the Dodb.t 

The two former tribes, i. e. the Chandel and Barah, were at appar- 
ently the same time expelled by the Mandah^r who settled in Jind 
and made their capital Kalayat, now in Pati^la^f 

♦ Among the Tnnwar Rijpnts of Kamil girls may be given to Mandhars, Ohauhans 
etc., but the idea is that the part of the country from which Tunwars get their wives ought 
to be avoided. For this purpose the Tun war villages are divided into thamhas CpiUars) ; 
for instance, the thamha of Lukhi comprises the villages of Lukhi, Chanarheri, Bhusthila 
and Jalberi ; Pharal thamha includes those of Pharal, Bipur, Ghandlaua, Sudpur, Kathwa : 
Tangaur thamha has Taugaur, Kalsana and Bhakala. To take an example, the Tin war 
girls of Bhusthala are married in Bajaund to Mandhar Rajputs ; the Lukhi Rajputs cannot 
then take girls from Rajauad. Moreover, the hhanji (sister’s daughter) and dohiti 
(daughter’s daughter) are avoided. If it be found that the girl is descended, however remote- 
ly, from a Tunwar woman of the thamha she cannot be taken in marriage. To take a 
concrete example, a Bhusthala girl was married at Bahdna ; her daughter was married at 
Baras ; the Baras girl at Baragauu ; the Baragaun girl was betrothed to a man in Lukhi ana 
on this being discovered the.Baragaun people raised objections and the Tbai came to say that 
. the alliance could not be completed ; it had to be broken oS. 

In this case the origin of the rule seems clear. There is a danger of marrying a woman 
who may he descended, through females, from a common ancestor. The number pf gau 
amongst the Rajputs being few, only the father’s got need be avoided, but the thamha 
system appears to effectively prevent all risk of interbreeding. 

; - Lukhi appears to owe its pre-eminence to the existence there of the tomb of Chichu 
from whom and his brother Singhah all the Tdnwars are descended. Chachu was made a 
. Muhammadan by some king but his tomb is in Lukhi, a Hindu village, and he is greatly 
rwpected by the Hindu villagers of the place. When a wedding procession returns to the 
village the pair visit the tomb before entering their own house, do obeis.ance to it and offer 
a rupee. So too when any girl of the village is married a rupee is offered to it. Every 
Thursday lamps are lit and vows made at it. When illness breaks out Tunwars, both 
-Hindu and Muhamiuadau, offer the first day’s pickings of every cotton- field . at^ the tomb ; 
.and it is visited by Tdnwars from Ohila Pattan^ described 'as lying to the soutti-%ist in the 
Wiliyat Dea, or ‘home-land,’ towards MirwAri 'Whil® Hindu 'Ton wa^,- says -Sir James 
Douie, marry into got except their own, Muhammadan Tdnwars are only debarred from 
marrying a paternal uncle’s daughter. The Markanda Bet i^ijccupied by Muhammadan 
Tfnwnrs while the Hindus hold villages further south in ThaJHIar ildga where the land 
is less valuable. All the Tdnwars of those parts are Biagarpat by got^ Tdnwar being the 
al or heong (original stock) of the tribe : P. N. Q., I, § 540. 

t The Ohauhdns in Karnal all claim descent from Rana Har Rai. He had been bathing 
in the Ganges and returned through the Kurukshetra, where he fell into a quarrel with 
the Pundirs. He founded Jundla in 891 Sambat. = 834 A. D., but had to in his uncles 
to aid him in, finally conquering the Pundirs, and they founded or acquired groups of 
villages. The Chauhdns will take the daughters of Pundirs in marriage but will not give 
them brides. 

t The accounts however do not all agree, as it is also said that in very early days the 
Mandah^r were settled about Samina, for Firoz Shah chastised them and made many of 
them Muhammadans. When they first came into what is now^ the Kari^l District, they 
drove the Chandel out of Kohand and Gharaunda, but were obliged to relinquish them and 
their final occupation of Asandh, Gharaunda and Safidon was probably effected from KalAyat. 
One bardic legend gives precise details. It makes the Mandahiri descendante of Lao 
Kumar, sou of Ram Chand and adopted son of his uncle Lachhman. Lao ruled in various 
places, including Ajudhia, and came to visit the Kurukshetr. At a iirath near Jfnd his wife 
_.bore a^son, Jindhra, who founded Jfnd in 891 Sambat— 834 A, D. and his grandson 
^ .Sidh wrested EZaitbal from the Chandel in 1093. S4dh’s son Bampra begot Killa and KAlu 
. who founded Kalayat and Rajaundh, and who settled in KaithaL Killa’s son 

Rina Gurkha took the forts of Asandh, Safidon and Salwin from the Barah Rijputs, 
fettling in the first named in il31 Sambat. ^ 
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The Tunwars originally held P^nipat and the country round, and 
they do not seem to have been dispossessed till the early days of the 
Muhammadan conquest. They once held the 'whole Naili tract but 
were driven out of part of it by the Mandahdrs. They no'w hold the 
Bet or lowland of the Markanda, with many villages in the Pehowa 
pargana of Kaithal and their country is popularly known as 
Tuharw^ra, 

D,— THE RAJPUTS OF THE CENTRAL PUNJAB, 

The Rdijputs of the Central Punjab are connected with the B^jputs 
of Rdjput^ua, at least by tradition. . Although a legend preserved by 
tradition states that after the Mahdibhdirata war Susarma Chandra, a 
Somabansi Hdjput who had held Mult^n^ retired to the Jullundur Do^b 
and there founded a kingdom which comprised the Trigartta, i, e. the 
country watered by the three rivers, the Sutlej, Be^s and R&vi, and 
was also called J^landhara, the Rd.jputs do not look to the hills for 
their origins, but to Udaipur or Jaipur, Mathura and Ajudhia. But 
with few exceptions these traditions rest upon thf‘ slanderest of founda- 
tions, No historical records link up~the ancient history of the central 
districts with the early history of the Rajput clans which have from 
time to time set up a sort of semi-independence or acquiesced in feudal 
recognition of a central authority. However fortunes may have 
fluctuated the right of internecine war has almost invariably existed, 
even if it was not formally recognised by the suzerain power. 

It is impossible to say which is the oldest Rajput tribe of this area, so 
vague and conflicting are the tribal legends. Thus the tradition of the 
Ghorew^ha Hdjputs is that in Sambat 1 130 or 1070 A, D,, two brothers 
Ahwdha or Hawaha and Kachwaha, came from KotHurm^n or Udaipur 
and obtained a grant of territory from Muhammad of Gboiv hut he 
did not invade India till a century later. But the true Kachwdha 
Edijputs belonged to Jaipur, not Udaipur, and so Purser was driven to 
suggest that Kot Kurmdn was only a general term for the seat of the 
Kachwaha,* Tcurma and kachwa hoth meaning ^ tortoise.^ But Purser 
also proposed to identify the Ghorewdha with the Hd»rd, a branch of the 
Chaabdiu not found in the modern Punjab, though they may possibly 
have given their name to the Haridna, and it is noteworthy that their 
bards, who still visit them periodically, come from Kotah and Bundi in 
.Edjputdna, where the Hdrd are to be found. 

The Ghore'wdha have at least 12 muhins or septs of which the follow- 
ing are found in Jullundur : — ^Ra.jpd,l:, Sedsiir, Bhinsi or Bhimsi, Sahnpal 
(or Sahn Chand) and D£p, The Sard, Aju and Rdjpur septs are found 
in Hoshid,rpnr, the Bhfip and Ladha in Ambd.la, and the Maint and 
Salk bo in Ludhidna. The original territory of the Ghorewd.ha is said to 
have been bounded in the north-east by that of the Jaswal, on the 
south-west by the Manj and by the Nd.ru. 

The Ndru Rdjputs hold some villages in Jullundur which form a 
sort of intermediate zone between the Manj and Ghorewdha, though 

The Mandahars held aeo ifc/* era« or villages between Kalayat and Gharaunda, but many 
of them are now held by J^ts. Another story is that the Saffdon Mandah^rs obtained the 
villages now held by them in the Nardak by intermarriage with the Chanhins in compara- 
tively recent times. 

* Kachchhwala is a corruption of Kachchhapaghita. 
f Thus the Ghorewiha have a Main sept, but the Manj have not. 
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they are mostly found in the north of the Jullandur tahsil on the 
Hoshiarpnr border. A variant of the account already given of them 
(at p. 161, supra) makes R^ja Tilochan, father of Nih^l Ohand 
otherwise Ndvn Shd.h, and says Tilochan having applied for help in a 
civil war to the king of Delhi was sent to conquer the Punjab, which 
he didj and in return was made ruler of the country.* 

The Manj Rajputs give the following table of their descent : — 

Salivihan, 26tli in descent from Krishna. 

84 sons, including Bisals, ancestor of the Bhattis. 

Rana Jundal, 7th in descent from Bisal, ruler of Bhatner. 


Jagpal. Achhal, founded Jaisalmer. 


Ohun Sen. Sen or Dhan. 

Manj. Bhatti. 

Mokhal 9th in descent from Manj, founded Hathiar in Ludhiina. 

^ 

Jairsi. 

Tulsi D4s, alias 
Shaihh Ch4cho. 

Rai Jit, founded 
Tulwan on the Sutlej, 
the head totmship 
of 360 villages 
in Jullundur. 

An offshoot of the Taiwan family held Nakodar with 227 villages. 
The Man] also held Bd,rdpind, a group of 12 villages near Phagw^ra! 
The Grand Trunk road approximately separates the Manj or Manjki 
country from the Dbak.t 

But the Manj genealogists go further and include among the 84 
sons of Sdlivdhan Tavesar, ancestor of the Tunwars, and Has Tavas, 
ancestor of the T^onis in Ambala. But Hathur or Athur in LndhiAna 
is universally regarded as the original seat of the race and Tulsi D4s 
as the first to settle there. Hathfir, doubtless originally Arhatpur, may 
have been a famous place in Jain or Buddhist times, but its occupation 
by the Manj can hardly have been of very great antiquity for his 

* The central Punjab is full of places associated with Rajput legends. Thus Shethopur 
near Kapurthala is said to have been the old ‘capital’ of the Bhatti Rijputs. Phillaur 
was originally called Phdlnagar after Phul, a Sanghera J4t, who founded it. His brother 
N4g founded Hagaura, now Nagar, near by. Subsequently Phillaur was occupied by a 
Niru Rijput, Rai Shahr, whose territory extended from M4u to Selldana, and when Rai Ratn 
Pil abandoned Mau and settled in Phillaur the Jats left it. The Rijputs too eventually 
deserted it. B^ut the N4rn tradition is that Ratn Pal was a son of Haru SMh or Nih4I 
Chand. 

t In Jullundur the whole country to the east and north-east of Phagwira is called the 
Dardhak or Dirdhafc: P. N. Q., I, § 132. In the reign of Alamgfr the Dardak mahal 
included two Rihon and Phillaur : ibid. § 478, Mr. D. G. Barkley, however, notes 

that the Manj ki Dirdak of the AiTi-i-AIcbari evidently corresponded with what is now called 
the Dhak, comprising the Rahon tahsil, the eastern part of Phillaur tahsil. and part of 
Phag^ra (in Kapdxthala) : ib. § 372. But elsewhere he states that the maJial 

had Rihon as its capital and included Nawashahr tahsil with parts of Phillaur ; III, § 578. 


Walrsi (ancestor 
of the ifawibs 
of Kot Is^). 


The Manj of 
Malsian 

with 27 villages. 
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descendants who founded Kofc Isa !Kli^n and Raikot only rose to oou- 
sequence during the decay of the Delhi empire. 

The RIjput iihaj chhat and makdn villages. 

The w'ord chhat is explained as an abbreviation of chhatar and 
an equivalent to tdj or ^ crown.* It may possibly be translated canopy. 
The canopy used to be one of the insignia of sovereign power. A 
chhat^makdn is a village which enjoys a pre-eminence over, or is held in 
special veneration by, the other villages of the brotherhood (barddari)^ 
It is generally called simply chhat, A makdn is a village of lower grade 
than a chhat. Ghhats and makdns appear to be confined to the Rd^jputs. 

The title of makdn is earned for a village by some person's perform- 
ing a meritorious deed at a wedding or a funeral and it is then said 
of it that ^ village so-and-so is a - makdn/ koi lallu panju gaon nahin 
Jidi — * it is not an ordinary village, but a famous place/ ^ 

Tika is the title of the heir-apparent to a reigning prince. Hence 
it is applied to villages which are the seats of a prince's rule.^ It 
would appear that a chhat makdn was originally a tika^ a tika being 
a village which is the seat of a house still actually ruling or exercising 
authority in some way. 

The chhat or makdn comes into prominence at weddings. At the 
wedding of a tika, bhdji is first distributed among the barddari. Then 
a Brahm bhoj is performed and all the barddari feasted. In this feast 
all the headmen of the villages, in which the tika has taluqddri rights, 
take part, and each then presents a rupee as nazr to the tika. During 
the miln% 5 animals, including a horse, a shawl and some money are given 
to the tikhs father by the bride's father, who also makes presents of 
cash and clothes to the near relatives of the tika, his more distant 
relatives getting a rupee only. On the tika*$ part a sagi (ornament), 
gandu (a check scarf) and other clothes are given to the bride.* 

RAjputs resident in a chhat or makdn have to maintain their social 
prestige by lavish expenditure at weddings, etc. If a leading member 
of the village dies, a great deal is spent in feasting for 10 days all 
who come to condole with his family. Mirdisis, Bhdts and barbers 
from other chhat, makdn or tika villages also receive heavy fees at 
weddings, etc., according to the status of their chhats, etc., e,g, the 
'Mirdisi of a chhat will get a rupee, that of a makdn annas 8 while 
those of ordinary villages only receive one or two annas. 

The Grhorew^ha R&jputs have 9 chhat and 12 makdn, and these 
villages do not seem to have any relation to the genealogical divi- 
sions of the tribe, which is also divided into 12 muhins or septs, 
depending on descent. 

In Gurgarin each Rdjput tribe has its chhat, with one, or more, 
apparently subordinate makdns. The Deputy Commissioner furnishes 
a list of 23 tribes which have numerous chhats or makdns, ^d states 
that six months at least would be required to obtain a. complete list. 

In Kamfil and Hissdr the system appears to be unknown^ ' but in 
Ambdla, Ludhitoa and Patiala it is in full force. Originally there 
were, it is said, six Rdjput darbdrs or 'courts,' at Kapurthala (of the 

* Harfra, defined as a Mud of-pan made of fionr and milk, also appears to be given. 

— - - ' ' f ‘ t- . * -i 4> f*v r If ^ 
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Bhattis), Talwm^, HatMr, Kot Isa Kh&a. (Manj), Bbatoer and Jaisal- 
mir. In ken of these, in the reign of Babur, 12 chhafs and 24, maUns 
were constituted, but the numbers soon increased to 36 and 85 respec- 
tively, and the lists obtained show that the present numbers must be far 
larger. Each tribe has a certain number of chhat and mahdn and the 
member of a chhat always pays twice as much to the mirdais a,t a daneh- 
ter’s marriagre as the member of a mahdn* Bat the fees vary in each 
tribe, thus the Bardh Bdjputs have 12 chhata (paying Be. I to each wii- 
raax) and 24 (paying As. Sj. The Taonis have 14 chhata 

(paying^ Rs. 7) and 24 makdna (paying Bs. 3-8). The Ohanhdns have 
12 inaA!o«s (paying formerly Rs. 11, but now Be. 1 only), out no chhata, 
and the Rao and Dehia too have, it seems, mahdns only. 

THE TERM RAJPUT LN THE WESTERN PUNJAB. 

It may be doubted whether the term Rdjput is really indigenous to 
the western Punjab at all, and it is certainly a foreign word to the 
west of the Indus. There the corresponding term is Pathan or Baloch 
and any tribe which' is lowly or middling status may be promoted to 
the dignity of aflBliation to the Pa^h^n or Baloch tribe into which it is 
incorporated, and it then acquires full status as such. East of the 
Indus eveninBahawalpnr,t which adjoins the Rdjput^na descent on 
the west, the distinction between K^jput and JA% is in truth unknown 
and such tribes as the Sumras, Sammas, Samejas, Dahrs and Kharis 
might be with equal accuracy classed either as Jd-fs or as Rajputs. 
The Joiyas and Wattus, who are almost entirely conBned to the Ubha* 
i.e. to Minchindbad and Khairpur East, are the only tribes in this State 
which can be at all correctly styled Rdjput, because they belong to 
the Sutlej valley, not to that of the Indus. In all the Districts on 
the left bank of the Indus there is no marked line of cleavage between 
Rdjput and Jdt and it is only when we get to the Jhelum hills that we 
find the former term in popular use. Thus, according to Mr. W. S. 
Talbot, ^ a small number of Panwdrs, Chibhs, and Sohlans are found in 
the Jhelum tashil : the former live in the Pabbi, while the Chibhs and 
Sohlans hold a few of the river villages above Jhelum. All three claim 
to be Rdjputs, and are so regarded by their neighbours : the claim is 
probably correct. There are also a fair number of Bhatfis scattered 
about the District, who are probably of Rdjput extraction : but they 
are here unpretentious hard-working cultivators, and little esteemed 
socially. The Gondals along the river are a more doubtful case ; they 
do not always say they are Rdjputs, and seem more like the ordinary 
Jdts ; they are fond of cattle-ltfdng. There are few Sidls in the 
south-west corner of the District, who are generally admitted to be 
Punwdr Rdjputs. A few others such as the Khiwas have some pre- 
tensions to Rdjput origin, and locally rank rather above the Jdfs ; their 
origin is doubtful/ But these tribes are all immigrants from the 
eastward. The term Rdjput is replaced among the dominant tribes of 

; ♦ In pargana Narnaul there is a curious rule. When the father of the bridegroom 
gives a house full of all requisites to d mirdsi it is called tydg : when he only gives a fixed 
sum for the house it is called Uhh or account, 
t Two sayings are current in this tract; one runs: Icul chhif-putar^dd, sarddr Abra 
Ce ^ofiall'the petticoat* wearing tribes Abra is chie^ because the women of the Ghdchar 
J^iokbaT, Maohhi, Mahr, Samma and Tarali laihes* wear, the .petticoat^.^Jhe hid 

ghaghe da sarddr.Maloch he : i.e. * the Baloch are the chief of tribes whose women wear 
the ghagha, or long shift/ - 4 . 
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the District by Sahxt. Even tbe tribes of mi<ldle rank, like the Kahfit, 
Kasar and Mair, who now belong to the Dhani country in Chakw^l 
tabsil, a part of tbe Salt Range, are sometimes said to be Awdn, but 
never apparently Rdjput. Their bards indeed claim for them a Mughal 
origin, probably because they say tliat, although they came from the 
Jammu hills, they joined Babur^s army and were located by him in 
their present seats which were then almost uninhabited. Even the 
more respectable among the Mair only aspire, according to Ibbetson, 
to the title of Manhds which is no doubt the same word as the well- 
known Manhas tribe described at p. 274 above, and not to the title 
of RAjput. In Rawalpindi the status of Rdjput is no doubt claimed 
by several tribes, though Sdhu is here too the term for ^ gentry,' 
and though the claim co that status is expressed by saying that the 
Dbuuds, for instance, are a hill tribe of Rdjput origin and claim 
such descent, yet they themselves assert that they are descended from 
Abbas and they are certainly classed as Sdhu. A similar remark 
applies to the Sattis. Even the oldest tribes in the Murree hills do not 
appear to claim a H^jput origin. They resemble the Sattis rather than 
the Dhunds, but do not aspire to the rank of Sdhu, as they do. 


But as we go eastward into the heart of the Punjab we find not only 
the term Rdjput in general use but also that its traditional branches are 
known. Thus the Ghadrars of the Sandal Bdr claim to be Solar Rdjputs, 
like the Tunwars,* while the Wazirs and Kharrals, like the Punwdrs, 
say they are Agnikul. The chap or ballad, given at p. 158 of VoL II 
which Sir E, D. Maolagan recorded, shows that the Ghadrars’ claim 
is not a mere afterthought, put forward in answer to an official demand 
for information, but one preserved by their mirdsis or genealogists. 

The following ballad describes the birth of Bbat^i. It^oomes from a 
Bhfitti Miidsi, or a mirdsi of the Bhat^is, of a village in Hdfizdbdd 
tahsil. It is curious to find that it mentions the name of Jddd under 
tbe form Jddab or Jddam, as this adds support to the theory that the 
Jddust represent the Jddavas. 

The following description of the birth of Bha^ti is given by a Bhatti 
Mirssi of Pakkddalla (tahsil Hdfizdbdd) : — 


Qorakh tappea te Jddab chela 

Bans ujdre te rahe aJcela 
Edjd Nil Pawdr dd 
Ghar bhanna chord ; 

Khetr Jehddd mired ; 

Sir di hord, 

A pdpi, Jdddb 
PJMr sdli ditta, 

Sachchi jagga sachcha tole^ 
S4li charhdd mdh na bole. 


Gorakndth was an ascetic and Jidd was 
his pupil. 

He lived solitarily in the desert. 

Thieves broke into 
Nil Pawar house ; 

Deer ate his fields ; 

The punishment came on others* heads. 

The evil Rdja came : and 
Seized and hung Jddd. 

The place was good, his calibre was good. 
Even when being hung, he said not a word. 


* The Kethwdl have an old tradition to the effect that, at a time when they held the 
whole of the Murree hills, one of the women, named Abh, eloped with a man to the other 
side of the Jhelum. Nearly all the able-bodied men of the tribe went in pursuit* They 
came to a frozen lake which they mistook for hard groimd, and settled down upon it for the 
night and lit their fires ; this melted the ice, and they were all engulfed. In the meantime 
the Dhunds came down upon their undefended homesteads, and destroyed what remained 
of the tribe. Hence this proverb : Abh loro to sabh chhoro, “ Go in search of Abh, and 
give up all. 

*1* It may be noted that JAdu. appears in tbe Skdhndma as the name of a Persian tribe and 
J^oustan as a county distinct f rom ffindustin. But the possibility of a connection Gip.not 
be discussed. See P. N. Q. I, § 709. ^ 
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SJicctitz "hciTtci^m 


The 'R&j& hears that his daughter will bring forth a son who Will 
kill him : so he turns her out and tells her to marry thefagir who has 
been hung* 


Hukm TiuCt “ Qhatt Tcotha^ 

Ban girdn, chaun chaTcke 
Jad Jddam ddna” 

Jddam sdli charheat . 

Kol d4 Rdn€, 

“ Td Bdjd dd hi hharea 
Jdi Tciti auhhiJ* * * § 

** Jdtd vdhndi rdh ; 

Bdh Alldh nd satljpt.” 

Suddh di : jal Tchelea : vaddi vaddth : 

Sir chohea : pet hdmla : Bdni jdea Aiitahh. 

Bdni wdh chali tagir, 

Shaihrd tur peii. 

Eart puUha gerie 
Chdr dohd pur. 

BhaUi jammea Ahohar Mahmddpur, 

Bud kari Kinmdtvati 
Bath sachche agge, 

Bdrd haras guzdre^ 

Lagg utthi dhande : 

Pdk Parwar Bahmdna 
Bath parde kajje, 

Chdti mdri nir di 

Ohore te munas gajje ; 

Ohattar charhaea Bhattid. 

Tahhsdld agge. 

The same Mirdsi gave the fo! 
their kinsmen the S&mil ; — 


The Baji ordered : “ Make your house here. 
Count this a Yillage : on all sides 
It will be called alter Jddu,’’ 

Jidti was hanging, 

The queen came up. 

She said : ** What hare you done to the 
That he should persecute you so ? 

He said : ‘'Sit you down, 

I have given you to G-od’s hand.’* 

She believed : his seed fell* : a wonderful 
thing; 

It fell on her head : she conceived : the 
queen brought forth Autakh (t, Bhatti). 
The queen went in distress, 

From the city. 

If a well were turned round the wrong way. 
All the gear would break. 

Bhatti was born at Abohar Mahmudpur, 
Kinmi,wati| (the Queen) gave thanli 
To the true God. 

Twelve years went by. 

She was occupied entirely in this task ; 

God the Pure, Protector, Merciful, 

Shielded her. 

(The young Bhatti) threw a gharra of water 
down.J 

Ihe (clay) horses§ and men gave a sound ; 
The Bhattia raised their canopies 
The year before. 

lowing song about tbe Bbattis and 


Bhatti kaise Bdjput, 

Jaise Dilli Sajdde, 

, Ae hajj gvgdrde 
Paighamhar^zdde. 

Bhattidn nd dt sachche Bahhdi^ 
Sharmi kot vasende. 

Bdmil nd.sdm Khudd dij 
Panjd pird di pakkar : 

MaJJhif gdi, ghorid, 

Gfheo tulle trakkar : 

War Sdmil te nai mahelidn 

Lai milde Bd Thanddl nd. 

Gal paggd te hatthi ehhelid. 

. Barwdsa dallvich helid. 


Bhattis are R^ipdts, 

Such as the princes in Delhi ; 

They came after pilgrimage. 

Sons of the Prophet. 

The shadow of God is over the Bhattfs , 
They inhabit forts with virtue. 

Similll has the protection of God, 
has the help of the Five Pfrs : 

Buffaloes, cows, mares, 

Ghi weighed in the balance : 

The S^miPs fortune is such that people 
come everywhere. 

To meet Bd Thandi.1 (Samil), 

With their turbans round their neeks and 
she-goats in their hands (as offerings). 

In battle he trusts in his brethren. 


Bbatti is said to iiave been a Musalmd/n, but Shaikh S^mil is also 
said to have been the first to convert the Bhattis to IsMm. Bdi 
Thanddl was a Sdmil of Kot Bhdi E3idn beyond Kirdna. The five Pfra 
are given as : Shaikh Sdmail, Shah Daulat, Siidh Fateh 4.1i, Pir Fatteh 
Khdn and Shdh Murdd — all Bhatti saints. 


* 0/. N. 1. N. Q., 1891, § 570. _ ^ . 

t In Tod’s Bdjasthdn, ii, 189 (OaL Edn.), Eamarwati is represented as an anceii^ew, 

- some way hack, of Bhatti, not as his mother. 

± This is a stock incident in Punjab folk-lore. . i* . - 

§ Bhatid is supposed to have created an army of real horses and men from cl^ 

- 11 In the Bir the Simil, Mdneke, Jaloke, Jandrdke, Bhagsf, Kahir, Dachdu md 

Bar are jsiud to be Bhattfs. The Dachchi however marry with the Ohadr ar, wit not wiw| 
the Bhagai or Jandrikes although those two tribes are also Bhattfs, 



298 Origins of the Bajputa. 

THE RAJPUT GROUPS AND THEIR ORIGINS. 

The Rdjputs of the Punjab may be broadly grouped, as Ibbetson 
grouped them, into four territorial groups. First come the Rajputs of 
the Delhi Territory and the Jumna valley, for the most part belonging 
to the two great tribes of Ttinwar and Ghauh^n which gave Delhi its 
most famous dynasties. Next come the Rajputs of the river valleys 
of the Western Plains, many of them hardly or not at all to be dis- 
tinguished from J^ts and belonging for the most part to the Bhat^i 
of Jaisalmer and Bikaner, and their predecessors the Punwdr. The 
third group is the Rajput of the western hills, including the Salt 
Range, including both dominant tribes of proud position such as the 
Janjua and Mongul Ed. j puts from the Jammu hills, and descendants 
either of Tddubansi (Bhatti) dynasty of Kashmir and the mythioal 
Rdja Easalu of Sialkot, so famous in Punjab folk-lore, or of a group of 
tribes, apparently of Punwdr origin, which now hold the hills pn either 
bank of the Jhelum. Finally we have the Rajputs of the Kdngra 
hills of whom the Katoch may be taken as the type, so ancient that 
their very origin and advent to their present abodes are lost in the 
pastj and the Edjputs of the lower hills which fringe the Punjab 
Himalayas. To these must, however, be added the Edjputs of the 
Central Punjab, mainly represented by the Sidls, Bhattis and kindred 
tribes of the Sandal Bdr, but these hardly form a fifth group. 
Ibbetson expressly refrained from noticing the Rdjputs of the Sikh 
tract, of the central districts, and of the Phulkidn States. In the 
latter the Ed.jpubs are, however, of some importance, especially in 
those territories, acquired by the States after 1857, which lie on the 
borders of Edjputdna. In the Sikh tracts, the districts round Lahore 
and Amritsar, the E^jput is found in depressed communities, scattered 
representatives of such tribes as are found upon its borders, though 
the Khokhars, the Manj and a few others have held their ground 
fairly well in tracts where Sikhism was not so well established as it was 
in the tracts. 

The Ed.jput elements are however by no means represented solely by 
the tribes which style tbd'mselves Edjputs or are recognised as such* 
In the territory about Delhi we find a number of tribes now Jd,t, but 
claiming Eajput origin, and besides those tribes like the Gatowa or 
Gaur which terms appear to be merely a refinement of Qai^a, or half- 
caste, as opposed to sdu or pure. In precisely the same fashion we find 
tribes of impnre descent recognised, more or less, as Gakkhars in the 
BAwalpindi hills, where the Tbund take the place of the Gaurwah in 
the south-east of the Province. The conditions in the plain country 
along the Jammu border are much the same, but inr the Kdugra hills 
we find the principles on which the Rajput system is based in full 
working order.^ Below Bnd yet belonging to the Edtjput as a ^ caste ^ 
stand the E&this or Th^kkars and even the R^wat, Kanet and Ghirth. 
In the rest of the eastern Himalayas the Kanet is separated from the 
Rdjput by a more strictly defined line, but he is often of Rajput descent. 
The siriora represents the Trund or Gdfd, and re-appears in Sialkot as 
the c&Aafrora of the Manh^s. . - 

To describe the various theories regs.rding the Origins of the 

would hem itself a very heavy task, audJtis impossible to 
say what value should be attached to the attempts made to esplaiu 
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the legends whioli make some of them Solar, others Lunar and others 
again Agnikula. The origin of this last term is variously described. 
According to the Edjput bards the Ghauhd.a is one of the four Agnikula 
or ^ fire-sprung ^ tribes who were created by the gods in the ana Li Jcund 
or ^ fountain of fire ^ on Mount Abu to fight against the A suras or 
demons. But^ as Cunningham* * * § pointed out, this claim must be of 
comparatively modern date as the common gotra-chdrya of all the 
Chauh^n tribes declares them to be of the Bats or Bach gotra and Fellas 
inscription of Jai Chand of Kanauj records a grant made as late as 
1177 A. J>. to a Kshatriya^ said to be of the Vatsa gotra with the five 
ptavaras of Bh^rgava, Jamadagnya, etc. From this document then we 
learn that the Ohauh^ns laid no claim to be sprung from fire, but were 
content to be regarded as descendants of the sage Bhrigu through 
Jamdagnya Vatsa. Similarly none of the numerous inscriptions of 
the Oh^lukya or Solanki family alludes to this fable of their origin. 
The first appearance of the " fire-pit^ legend is in Ghand's Prithvirdj^ 
rdisd which claims to be contemporary with its hero who was killed in 
1193 A.D. (J. K. A. S. 1909, p. 247). 

Again according to a famous bard of the KhicM Chauhd,ns the 
Solanki sprang from Brahmans essence and so was named 0h41uk 
Rao, the Punw^r from Straps essence and the Parihdr from Devils, while 
Ghi^huwan sprang up from the fount of fire and wandered forth, of 
chosen race- This would make the Ohauh^n the only fire-sprung race. 
Cunningham also says that the Parihir is universally admitted to be 
one of the four Agnikulas, but as w© have seen his place is taken in 
Punjab tradition by the Sonkhla, and in R4jputd.na itself it is sometimes 
ascribed to the Rathor.t 

When however we come to history we are on much firmer ground 
though the materials are as yet very fragmentary. There appears to 
be very little doubt that the Tunwdr. represent, in name, the ancient 
Tomara,t a tribe or dynasty which was subdued by a Cb4ham^na, the 
son of Vdkpati I of Mdlava, about 950 A. D. About the begiiming 
of the' 16th century the Tomara gave a dynasty to Grwalior.§ The 
Ohdhamfina were undoubtedly the predecessors in title of the Ohauhfins. 
They had founded a dynasty at Ajmer long before 950 A. D.f| 

With equal certainty the Puuwdrs are to be id.entifil©d with the 
Paramd,ras who rose to power in M^lava about 825 A, D, They were 
probably a branch of the Paramd.ra rulers of Achalgadh or Mount 
Abu, About -950 A.D. Sri Harshadeva, Siyaka II or Simhabhata 
(Singh Bhat in modernised form), Paramdra of M41ava conquered 
a king of the Kshatriya Hiiias.ir 

* A. IT; p. 258-4. It is less easy to follow Cmmingham in his deriy|ition of 

Agniktila from Analwidra Path or awtZa, fire, because a Oh a nh^n cow-herd nam^ Anala 
pointed out its site to the SolanM Mng Yana Bija. 
t Op. cit., p. 255. 

$ It is tempting to suggest a connection between the Tomara and Toramana, the leader. 
With Mihirakula, of ^the Huns c. 290 A. But there is absolutely no warranty for anymore 
^an a suggestlcxn, though the Tomaras themselves appear to have advanced the c^aim : see 
Vol, H, p. 310. - ..... ^ ^ * 

§ Dii^s Chronology of India^ p. 806. The accepted belief in a Tomara dynasty of Hanauj 
has been shovm to be rmfounded i J. E. A. S., 1809, p, 64. 

t lbid. pp. 277-8. , 

Ilrid., pp, 74; 800 and 92. 
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The Grujar origin of the Bdjputs. 

The foundation of the Ohandel or Ohandella dynasty dates back to 
about the same period for we first hear of it in c. 831 A, D, whenlTdinika 
overthrew the Parihars of Mahola and founded the Ohandella dynasty, 
which by 955 extended from the Jumna in the north to the Ohedi 
frontiers in the south, and from Kdlinjar in the east to Q walior in the 
north-west.* 


The question of the origins of these Rdjput tribes raises the most 
difficult problems connected with the early ethnology of India. The 
Ohandels were probably of Gpnd origin, but claim descent from the 
moon by its union with a Brahman maiden.t The suggestion advanced 
in Vol. II, p. 152 supra, that they are of the same stock as the Ohanddl 
must be rejected for the very simple reason that a ruling tribe or dynasty 
would speedily divest itself of any name likely to recall an out-caste 
orig;in. But the other Eajput tribes are of much more certain origin. 
Seeing that " the Grurjara origin of the Parihdrs has been proved con- 
olasively,^^ writes Mr. Yincent Smith, J a strong presumption has been 
made that the three other ^ fireborn ^ {agnikuLa) clans, viz., the Solanki 
or Ghdilakya, the Paw£r or Paramdra and the Ohauh^n or Oh^hamdna, 
must be of like origin. To these Hoernle would add the Tomaras 
(Tunwars) and Kachhwd/has, for very good reasons. Hence we arrive 
at the conclusion that the great mass of the Punjab ESjputs, excluding 
perhaps those of K^ngra, are of Gurjara descent and as, Mr, Vincent 
Smith says, no one could think of doubting the identity of the modern 
caste^ name Gujar with Gujara, the spoken form of Gurjara. Strange 
as this theory will appear to many it holds the field for the present. 

It may, however, be pointed out that the mere fact that Ed,jput tribes 
hear Gurjara names is not conclusive proof that they are of Gurjara 
blood. We have just heard of a Kshatriya Hdna and it is quite 
possible that the indigenous tribes adopted Gurjara names when their 
founders were enfief d by Gurjara rulers. With this suggestion the 
question must be left where it now stands. 

A still more difficult question is the origin of the Bhaffis, Dogars, 
Naipdls and various other tribes which claim Edjput origins and are 
certainly of E^jput status. The word Bha^a occurs frequently in 
compound names. For example a Ndgabha^a I claims to have 
Mleohha armies, probably the Muhammadan invaders 
of Sindh, and he belonged to the race which bore the Pratihara 
banner. § The^ Bhat^i in Bahdwalpur have a Pahor sept, which 

looks like a variant of Panwdr. But the present writer is by no means 
^nvinced that the Bhattis are a homogeneous class. They claim to be 
Jjunar Eajput^ yet their kinsmen the Sdmil, who are also described 
^a class of the Bhattis, are said to be Solar. To his mind the 
Bnattis are a confederation of various stocks” which formed itself like 


oftkeCHanael 

t V. Smith, op. cit,, pp. 137 and 136. ^ ® ^ 

SsSityS) .Start Esss.taT *i» j*# .. i. « i«ii« 



Rdj'put a foreigner. 
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tlie Meos^ the G-addis of Ktogra and the Kanefcs, and in precisely the 
same way as the Pa^h^ns and Baloch, out of the debris of various Rajput 
and other afl&liated tribes. The Dogar traditions are conflicting bub 
Purser is probably right in saying that one part of the tribe is Punwdr 
and other Ohauhan.* Like the Naipdls they are akin to the Lodies. 
Anyone who will read the articles on Dogra, Gaddi, Kaneb, Meo and 
others will see that fusion plays a very important part in the formation 
of the so called Punjab tribes and that there is a strong tendency from 
time to time for new federations to evolve in a more or less well defined 
area under strong local chiefs aided by the pressure of oircumstances. 

It remains to call attention to one curious fact. The Punjab Raj- 
put tribes owe their names to dynasties which all arose to power beyond 
its borders. To some extent this supports the theory of their arti- 
ficial origin. They do not appear to have settled in the present seats as 
conquering tribes from the north-west, but to have sprung from feudal 
or semi-sovereign chiefs who rose to power under the great kingdoms 
which fell finally before the Muhammadan invaders. Even before that 
epoch internecine warfare between rival local potentates had been 
the normal condition of India, but the dominant dynasty appears to 
have generally left the fiefs of conquered nobles in the hands of their 
descendants, and the settlements of tribes, like the Ohauhan t in the 
Jumna valley and elsewhere, doubtless date from the epoch of their 

S olitical supremacy at Delhi. No doubt the rise and fall of each new 
ynasty led to tribal migrations so that the present seats of these 
tribes are not identical with their original fiefs, and they have been 
broken up and dispersed. Nevertheless they contrived to retain control 
of fairly definite areas with some degree of tribal authority within them. 


The chronology of the Rdjputs’ ascendancy at Delhi is preserved in 
the well-known popular rhyme. 

But latter-day erudition, in the Sandal B^r, has^improved upon this 
version, and the grandfather of the present faqtr of Shaikh S^bu t in 
that tract made the following rhyme about the fortunes of Delhi : — 


Avjal Villi TM gJiar apne pdi : 

^hir leiisi 0orid Teuchh mudd vasdi l 

Phir leii Pathdnd khushang lagdr ; 

Phir leii Chauhdnd ghat tije di t 

Phir teii Bdbar he Chaughetted^ kar sdr 
hutdi. 

Villi td Shdhzdded nitthhah htt/ndi di : 
Villi sadd nawarnii jis ratdi dhari lawdi : 

tTahefaqir Murid, jis yih chdp handi. 


First the T^nwars brought Delhi into their 
possession t 

Then the Ghors took it and remained for 
some time r 

Then the Pathins took it and enjoyed them- 
selves ; 

Then the Ohauh^ns, the third house that 
came : 

Then B^bar’s Chughattis, smiting with 
sword in hand. 

At Delhi princes have been ever at strife i 

Delhi is always a young woman, who has 
put on a coronet of blood : 

Saith faqir Murid, who made this poent 


M. 


t These tribes afe not of course wholly confined to the Jumna valley. For example, the 
Chauhin are also important in the west of the Hoshiarpur District, holding a chaurdH ot 
84 villages round Sh4m Chaurasi and another about Zahdra. This settlement may represent 
an old uhauhan military colony settled below the Siwiliks to keep in cheek the tribes of the 
Himalayan area, jnst as Afghan colonies were cantoned in this very tract at a later epoch, 
or it may be relic of an unknown Chauhin kingdom of the JuUundur Doab. 

± A place in the Bat where there is a celebrated graveyard. People with sick catfle tie 
them up there at ni^t, and Shaikh S4bu comes out of his grave in the form rf a tigwr and 
eats one of the cattle i th^ rest get well. 



The Rajput character. 

Th© poet appears to have anticipated sotne of th© errors of modeni 
sciiolarslxip in the earlier kings of Delhi Pafhdns. They were 

in reality Turks, and the Ohauhans came before, not after, the 
Grhorian Sultans. 

But whatever the facta of their history may be Ibbetson’s description 
of them still merits quotation. As he wrote : " The E^jputa of the 
Punjab are fine brave men, and retain the feudal instinct more strongly 
developed than perhaps any other non-menial caste, the tribal heads 
wielding extraordinary authority. They are very tenacious of the 
integrity of their communal property in the village lands, seldom 
admitting strangers to share it with them. Pride of blood is their 
strongest characteristic, for pride of blood is the very essence of 
their Eajputhood. They are lazy, poor husbandmen and much prefer 
pastoral to agricultural pursuits, looking upon aU manual labour as 
deitogatory and upon the actual operation of ploughimg as degrading j 
' and it is only the poorest class of Rdjput who will himself follow the 
plough. They are, in most parts of the Punjab plains, cattle-stealers 
by ancestral profession but they exercise their calling in a gentlemanly 
way, and there is certainly honour among Edijput thieves.” 

Dr. J. Hutchison of Ohamba in a paper on the history of the Punjab Hill States 
writes regarding the family snrnames of the Rajputs of the Himalayan area that each clan 
has numerous sub-divisions which hear distinctive aU or surnames in additimi to the 
general clan-name. Thus the Katoch has 4 great sub-divisions, Jasw^l, Goleria, Dadw^l 
and SiMia, in addition to its generic appellation, and each of these comprises several aXa, so 
that the Katoch have in all 24 als or so. The Jamwdl has 4 main sub-divisions, Jasrotia, 
Mahfcotia, S&mbial and Lakhanpuria, each with its separate aU : in addition tho Jamwil 
has 24 aU, The Pathanias have similarly 22 reco^sed snb-diviBions, the Balaurias 
12, the Chambiils 12, and so on. The number of is a pretty sm'e'indidatibh of the 
aniaquily of the clan. 



- APPBHDU I- 

Tbe following table of the Bdjputa of the Hill lUjpol, i, taken from 
Bingley's Dograa, but its sources are not indicated 

I.— JuiLONDUB ClECEB. 

B^^s or superior class Rajputs of the 2nd grade— 


Lsddu (Luddn). 
Dodh. 

Manhis. 
Ghorewiha. 


Oliandleh. 

Bliabatiria. 

Jarifl* 

SonUa. 


Bhanot (Banot). 

Datbbrach. 

Habrol. 

Ranani 


Haile. 

Bidaoria. 

Hinkotia. 


The Sonlda and Mdnkotia clans are sometimes included among Mfdns. 
Inferior class Rijputs of tbe 2nd grade— 


Tamda (Taoni). 
OhaiiMn. 

Deh. 

Ba^nbansi, 

Jasi£L 

Dati&L 

Fadhiir-TakhL 

Harchand. 

Bariiba. 

Barmi. 

Nariil, 


Sandhwil. 

Cbannartria. 

Biha. 

Eopahtia. 

Dasoteh. 

Samkiia. 

Pahria. 

Ehanaur. 

GorL 

Pathiil. 

Eanthwil. 


Ghan^a. 
Gahaisa. 
Malautar. 
Bhandiri, 
Nangle. 
Aiiotreh. 
Jag^ 
Eharwa. 
Snrial. 
Sonkla. 
GarL 


Sangotra. 

Bagsotra. 

Gomia. 

BaniO. 

DhatwO. 

Tapri£l. 

Dhoiiil. 

Ranaat. ' 


of the above, the Cha^dn, Ohangra, Malautar, and Ranaut clans are 
by some olassifi^ as RdnSs. The exact . position of the rest is hard 

* describes them aU 

as R^this, pure and simple.^' The following subsidiary list of B&u& 
clans IS famished by the sapae authority :~ 


Handoria. 
ddri^h 


Samauria. 

Patiirach. 


I 


Gamne. 

Eaniirach. 


Bhazie. 


Ohibh. 

Bhaa. 


IL— Jamhu OB Dooab Oiecm, 

Superior class Rdjputs of tbe 2nd grade— 

I Langeh. 

I SonMa. 

Inferior oli^s Rfijputs of the 2nd grade— 

Ra^abamsi. 


Ambaraiyeb. 
Biji&l, 
daiiil. 
Saosia, * 


RnkhwO. 

Anotieh. 


Hurchaad. 


Chaadri-Andotra, 
T Karir-Khatri. 


HanhAi. 


!ffiiatti. 


* Jaridl is the al of old raUng family of Ragaari, as llangril or Maghril is that of Pdach, 
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APPENDIX II. 


The foDowing Biijpiit pedigree is printed as a curiosity. _ Its courageous oompBer’s object 
appears to be to dovetail into it every name famous in Punjab legend. 

A Eijput pedigree table given by a J&gi Bhit or genealogist of the Rijputs in Eapurthala. 


3AW£ ADAM. 
EaWr. 

Kape 

EaU. 


Snraj. 

Ptip. 

Dheer. 

Garpil. 

Kaul. 

Naraia* 

J&kn. 

Bliat^. 

Qaj. 

Sut. 

Kika. 

Tuman. 

R^ja Salw^n (got Pawdr). 


Sankh, 

Anb 

f 

Puran 

Raja 

Pachh R&i Dod 

Tambas 

Teiar 

Jansar. 

t 

(issue- 

less). 

Bbiagati 
(a cele- 

Basiln 

(0,8.p.) 

(o, s. p.) (descend- 
ants in 

(descend- 
ants are 

(o. 9. p.) 

Miml:>ar. 

brated 

Jammu)* 

the J&oni 


Hann. 


hermit). 


Rijputs). 


SaiiiL 








i 


Jondhar. 

Ac^al. 

Jagp&l, 


K^ig 
(o. %p.) 


Dliain. * 

1 


Ohanlidii* Manj. 


Bham P&l Such Pil 

(at Ahmadpnr). <ia tahsil 

Stilt^npur, 
Kapdrthala). 


Ohliaik. 


1 c ^ ^ 

Bhatti, Ransi Wirsi Malsi Jirsi 

Dheer. (descendants (descendants (descendants (descendants 

I ’ atRany^n at Athnr, at Jal^labid). fonndat 
ParmBath. in Halw&i, Kotlsa 

Bhini LndMina). GMlib^etc.)- Eliin). 

! 

Dig^l 

(in talisil | (descendants 

Sultanpnr, Sin^R^l atDogalpnr 
Kapdrtliala). | in Amritsar), 

Pathra. 

f' — * — 1 

Jasriti, 

B4i Airab. 
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Bajwd^RamdnaM 


f 


Eai Purab. 
I 




r 


Harpal. Makban Paul. 
Natbu. 

4 . 


SahanSadPaL Natitha. Nakr. Muhammad. Ahmad. Parioj. Sikandar. Biju. Hakeem. 

Randeer. 


I I 

R£i N£nak Oband Jaspaul, 
(tbe first to settle in tbe 
Punjab and embrace Islte). 


I 


R^i Gboka. 


Urdin. 

Budba. 


Oalla. 

Fata. 


Pandu. 


I 


Saroop (m tabsil Abul Eba ir 
Sult^npur). (in Fatu Dinga). 


r 1 — 

Sbiib, Datid. 
whose descendants 
are found in 
seyeral villages. 


t i I~ T 

Mansur. R£i ’Abdullah. Malik Sb^b. Rii Brabm R^lR^mDeo, 

Khan, whose descendants 
are found in 
numerous villages. 


Rajwa, a class of Jdts: ? = Ilajoa. Panjdhi Dicty,^ p. 949. 
Rajwana, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multto, 


Rae, a JAt clan (agricultural) found in Mult4n. 
RakhyI, a clan (agricultural) found in MulbAn. 


Rakshas, a sept of second grade Kanets found in Rirang, a villacye of the 
Inner Tukpa pargana in Kan^war* Gf, Sanskr. rdhshasa^ a demon 
and see MashAn. ^ 


RakwaLj a RAjpnt tribe claiming descent from RAjA RAm Ohandar through 
its eponym whose descendants founded two villages in SiAlkot tahsil 
under RA]A Abta Deo of Jammu. 

Ramaiga, a wanderer, fr. ramnd, to wander (cf, ramta^ ^peripatetic/ a faqir)^ 
The Raraaiga of the eastern Punjab appears to correspond exactly with 
the Bhatra and to be the same person under a different name, Ramaiga 
being used in Dehli and Hissar, BhAfera in Lahore and RAwalpindi, and 
both in AmbAla. But various accounts of them are given. Some 
describe them as shepherds, others as faqirs, who beg and pierce their 
ears and noses, and are JulAhAs by origin. Some again say they are 
Khatik, who dye leather, others that they aie a class of Dakauts who 
have taken to harewa, while iu KarnAl they claim descent from MAdho 
Bhat and go about boring other peoples^ ears and They are 

also pedlars, and some go so far as to confuse them with the RAmjania 
or prostitute class, saying they came originally from RajputAna. 

Bamae, an ArAin clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 

Ramae, an ArAi^ clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Ramana^ a Muhammadan JA^ clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
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RiMANANDi,* a follower of Rdmanand, whose four disciples founded as 
many sub-seots, each divided into two classeSj Ndigas who are purely 
ascetic, practising seclusion, and Samayogis who marry and lead 
domestic lives. Both may eat together. Mostly Sudras, some of the 
sect wear janeo and style themselves Gauf Brahmans. All details of 
the sect and its founder are kept a profound secret.t 

Ramanoji, a follower of Ramanu], a Swdmi who ftoarished in the llth 
century A. D. His followers believe that Vishnu is the supreme Being. 
Their sec ta rial marks vary. On the forehead they have two vertical 
streaks of gnpichandcm, a calcareous clay, and inside them is a vertical 
red streak of turmeric and lime. The white streaks are connected over 
the nose by a transverse streak which admits of several varieties. The 
usual marks on the forehead denote that body, tongue and mind 
should be kept under subjection. On the breast and upper arms 
RAmanujis paint white patches (to represent the shell, quoit, club and 
lotus of Vishnu) and in these they enclose red streaks to represent his 
consort or energy Lakahmi. 

Rauba, an Ar$in clan (agricultuial) found in Montgomery. 


Ramdasi,' Rai- or RaodIsI. These terms are loosely used with several 
different, meanings. In its widest sense Ramdd,sl means a follower of 
Gurti Rdm Dds, or indeed of any other Gurfi ; but it is more usually 
applied to a Chamd,r or JnldrhA who has taken the pdhul. It is 
generally explained that this Guru first admitted Ohamdrs into the 
Sikh community, but this- theory is untenable, and the name was pro- 
bably adopted because it closely resembled Eaodds, Rd,i--or Ravdtis a 
famous bJiagat of the Cbam^r caste. ’ 


‘'Bhagat Rayddis, Raidds or Rahdfis, a saint of the Ohamar caste 
writes Mr. Maclagan, “ was, according to some accounts, a disciple of 
Hdmdnaud ; according to others he lived in the time of Akbar. J He is 
said to have been born at Benares, and bis followers are men of low 
caste, mainly Ohamdrs. The Census gives us no idea of the numbers of 
the followers of Ravdds, because there are Rdmddsior RdmddsiOhamdrs as 
wellas KavddsI or Raidasi Chamdrs, and the two have become hopelessly 
mixed in the returns. Ibbetson distinguishes the two sects of Chamdrs 
as follows : the Rdmddsi, he says, are true Sikhs, and take the pahul • 
the Ravddsfs are not Sikhs, or, if Sikhs, are only Ndnakpanthis, and do 
not take the pahul. Among the people themselves the two terms are 
by no means clearly distinguished. For instance, not a few persons 
termed themselves at the Census as followers of Bhagat Bdmdds " Mr 
Fagan wrote : “ As far as the flissdr district is concerned, the confu- 
sion is, I think, an actual fact, the Hindu Chamdrs are really Rabddsis. 
being so called atter the Bhagat Rahdds. The name appears to have 

P’^obably from confusion with the name 
of the Sikh <^nru Rdmdds. Ihe Sikh Chamdrs are also Edmdasis, but 
in their case the name may imply a couneotiou with the Gurfi Rdmdds, 
but my own impression is that it is a name which they had before tbeir 

* He is said to hav« bad foar disciples yet the names ot ten are eiyen 
t Maoanhffe : Stbh Belig%on : FI, pp. lOO, 105. RAmannii’s Se^rial Marta n QQ 
Bhakta MAIA regarding him are given in Wilson’s R&fc 0/ 



^ffiddsia — Band. 
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conversion to Sikhism by corruption from Ratd^Lsi or Raid^,si, and the 
faofc that there are Rdiddsi Sikhs as well as R^lmd^i Sikhs oorroboiates 
this theory to some extent. On the other hand, it may bs that the 
Hindu Oham^s after conversion changed the name of their sect from 
RSidfisi to Rdmddsi in order to claim some connection with R&md^s, one 
of the leaders of their newly adopted faith.” 


The fact that the Rafddsfs, like the followers of Kabir or Ndradeo, 
must have held views very similar to those inculcated by N^nak, 
accounts doubtless for part of the confusion. Of the teachings of 
Ravdfe little is known, except that he believed in the unity of God and 
forbade the worship of idols. He is said to have compiled certain books 
which are held in reverence, and he is quoted in the Adi-Granth. His 
followers pay him worship by repeating his name as they count their 
beads. The' Satndmis of the Central Provinces are an offshoot of the 
Bd.id&si Chamd.rs. 

BrXsmASiA.—^Aocording to Ibbetson in the north and centre of the Eastern 
Plains a very considerable number of Chamdrs have embraced the Sikh 
religion. These men are called Rdmddsia after Guru R4m Dds, though 
whSi coimeotion they have with him I have been unable to discover. 
Perhaps he was the first Gurfi to admit Oham&rs to the religion. Many, 
perhaps most, of the Ramddsi Ohamfirs have abandoned leather-work 
for the loom j they do not eat carrion, and they occupy a much higher 
position than the Hindu Chamars, though they are not admitted to 
rehgious equalily by the other Sikhs. The Rd,mdd,si are often confused 
with the l^iddsi or Rabddsi Ohamdrs. The former are true Sikhs, and 
take the vahul. The latter are Hindus, or if Sikhs, only Ndnakpanthi 
Sikhs and do not take the pahul ; and are foUowers of Bhagat Rav 
IMS or Rab Dds, himself a Chamdr. They are apparently as true 
Hindus as any Oham^ra can be, and are wrongly called Sikhs by oon- 
fusion witla the R^md^sias. 

RXhgakhia, the third of the Sikh mislsov confederacies, which was recruited 
from Tokhas or Bharais (carpenterSJ and Jd.ts. It derives its name 
from R^mgarh, a village near Amritsar. 

RauhaIiT. In Arabic ramal means ‘ sand.* There is a species of divination 
in the Bast called * the science of sand ’ J- (Ilm-ul ramma,!} - 
J. R. A. S. XIII, p. 272. Among the Bal(^h there are professional 
angurs called rammali, hut they appear to divine froru the lines on the 
‘ shoulder-blade ’ of a newly killed goat. Balochi, hardast, Jatki, ovnjn,. 
P. N. Q., II, § 148. Cf. R4wal. 


RXu 


niii A Sikh sect which owes its origin to RAm Rai, the eldest son of 

Har Rai, the seventh Gurfi, to whom they adhered when Tegh^hfiuur 
became Qiirfi. They have a considerable establishment near Hardwar. 


RXuye, an Arfii^ clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


RXn, a JAt (agricultural) clan, found in tahsil Multfin, where it settled from 
^ Delhi in Mughal times, and in Shfihpur. 

RXNA=rfiafinaka=!=almost a king : the title borne by the petty 

the Western Himalaya in ancient times, now a caste-name for their 
deBoendamts. A superior class of Rdjputs. 
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The Ednas or JTidMrs. 

Among the most interesting families in the Panjab Hills are the 
R^n^s and Thdkurs, whose ancestors ruled the country as petty chiefs 
previous to the advent of the RjCj^-s. At the present time few of them 
retain any influence, most of them having been reduced to the position 
of common farmers, bat the traditions and folklore of the people’ leave 
no doubt that in former times their ancestors held independent sway 
over a large part of the Western Hills, In the slab inscriptions and 
copper plates they are usually indicated by the name rdjdnaka^ and 
leferring to the origin of this word Dr. Vogel says 

“ TMs word is not found in the classical literature of India and seems, therefore, to be 
a Sanskritized rather than a true Sanskrit word. Dr. Grierson has suggested a connection 
between this word and the Prakrit title rdjana (i.e., r^janna = Skr. rdjanya) which occurs 
on coins. I o me it seems more probable that the word rdnd is derived directly from 
rdjan. Perhaps it is the oblique case of this word transferred to the nominative. In any 
case there can be little doubt that the word corresponds with the modern rdnd, used either 
as the title of a petty chief or as a caste-name. In the former meaning it is synonymous 
with SansMt sdmamta and thakura. In one of our inscriptions (No. S2> we find the terms 
rdjdnaka and sdmania applied to the same person. The word thakkura occurs in the form 
ihakura in the Markula image inscription (No. 48). It is not found elsewhere in the 
Ghamba epigraphs, but in the Bajdtarangini it is used in exactly the same sense as 
rdjdnaka^ to denote a feudal chieftain. I may add that nowadays the titles rdnd and thdkur 
are employed promiscuously.*’* 

It is probable, however, that in former times, as at the present day, 
the two names implied a difference of caste, the rands being of the 
warrior caste and the thdkurs of the Thdkur or Bdthi caste. The 
R^nas seem to have been more numerous in some parts of the hills 
and the TTb^^^nrs in others. In Chamba, Bhadrawdh, Pd.dar and 
P^ngi, for example, almost all the old rulers appear to have been 
rands* In the middle* Ohandrabhdga Valley, on the other hand, the 
name rdnd is little known, and the ancient rulers, who are several 
times referred to in the E^jatarangini, bore the title of thdkur. In 
Kula and L^hul also the title thdkur was most common, though there 
were also rands in both of these tracts. In the outer hills, however, the 
rands seein to have been numerous and a good many R^nd. families are 
still to be found in K^ngfa, where their ancestors held rule in former 
times, ilr. Barnes makes the following remarks regarding them : — 

“ Another class of puts who enjoy great distinction in the hills 
are the descendants of ancient petty chiefs or rdnds, whose title and 
tenure is said to have preceded that of the R^jds tliemselves. These 
petty chiefs have long since been dispossessed and their holdings 
absorbed in^ the larger principalities, still the name of rdnd is retained 
and their alliance is eagerly desired by the Mi^ns. The principal 
families are those of Chari, Giro, Kanhiy^ri, Pathi^r, Habrol, Gumbar 
andDadwdl/^ ' 

% 

Till recently the rdjdnaka of the Punjab Hills were known exclu- 
sively from the Rdjatarangini or History of Kashmir, and the Baijn^th 
enlogies. Speaking of the latter. Dr, Vogel says The latter acquaint 
us with a bartmial house which ruled at Klragrdma, the modern 
Baijnath, for eight generations and owned allegiance to the rajas of 
Trig art a (K4t^gra). Their importance may be estimated from the fact 
that the mother of Lakshmana Chandra, the Rdtoa of the time, was 


* Antiquities of Chamba (Vol. I, p. 110) : by Dr. J. Pb. Vogel, PkD., Superintendent, 
Arcbgeological Survey of India. 
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world of the living to he nnstahle, like the crescent reflected in a garland of waves, restless 
and trembling with the fleeting breeze, she caused a cistern to be made for the sake of the 
bliss of her lord. 

I know of no Indian inscriptions in which true human sentiment finds so eloquent an 
expression as in those two, alas ! irreparably mutilated fountain slabs ; nor would it be 
easy to point to another group of epigraphical records in which the feminine felement is so 
prominent as in those of Ohamha." 

In. tieir relations with one another the Bdn^rS appear in a much less 
favourable light. By each of them his next neighbours seem to have 
been regarded as natural enemies, with whom the only possible re- 
lationship was one of mortal fend. When not opposing a common foe 
they were engaged in oppressing and despoiling one another, and in 
the memory of the hillmen they are associated only with dissension and 
strife. Numerous incidents of those stirring times have been handed 
down by local tradition, and are treasured in the folklore of the people. 
One of them is worth recording. In Loh-Tikri there resided two ranaa 
at the neighbouring villages of Bd.hnota and Siya> who Were at con- 
tinual feud with each other. At length the less powerful, being weary 
of the harassing tr^tment to which he was subjected, entered into a 
compact with a third rand, who promised to come to his help on 
hearing the alarm-horn. Soon afterwards the signal Whs given and 
the new ally hastened to the spot to find that the horn had been 
sounded only to test his fidelity. The result Was that when next the 
alarm was heard, at a time of real need, it was disregarded, and the 
weaker rdnd had to submit to any humiliation his powerful neighbour 
chose to inflict on him. 


The period during which the Bdnds and Thdkurs ruled in the hillg 
is spoken o-f as the ‘Thdkuri’or ‘ Thdkurain,’* and in Ohamba the 
name ‘ Ranhui ’ is Sometimes heard. This 'J'hdkurain rule seems to 
have been of ancient origin, but when it began and how long it lasted 
are (Questions to which no satisfactory answers can be givon. It 
probably dated from a very remote aotiquity ; and it continued in 
force till a much later period in some parts of the -hills 
than in others. Sir J. B. Lyall points out that the traditions relating 
to the ThAkurain are much older in Kdngf a than in Kulu, owing probably 
to the fact thut theBAndiS were subjected at a much earlier period in 'the 
former than in the latter. In Kulu they continued to maintain a 
semi -independent existence till the reign of Rdja BahUdur Singh A t). 
^59, by whom mOsb of them were finally sUhdued. In the ^per il^vi 
Vall^ they lost theif independence at a very early period, for we have 
the isecord of a feudatory chief, named AshUdha Of Gun, as earlv as- Ae 
reign of Meru Varma of Ohamba (A. B. ^80—700) whose sd^UniitxiT 
veBsal he styles himself. In the lower R&vi Valley and PUrngi they Were 
t)K»bafely i^epende*^ down to Ae tenth or eleventh centur? when they 
fcecame ^bjsctto Ohamba. I^e ThUfcurS of Lahul wevi in an&rent 
frmea Bub3ect to Tibet or LadAkh, but in the tenth or eleventh century 
those of the upper UhandrabhUga Valley came under the control of 
Oh^ba. In Pddar the Kfin^s r^ed the country tm the seventeenth 

TT- Ohatar Singh of <aiamba, 

A. B-. l©64‘-'99, but it is probable that, feota tiie twelt^t 


•- XhdfMtvi also means a ‘ barony.’ 
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they were dependent on Chamba. Tbe TPl^^kars of the middle Cband- 
rabhdga Valley retained their independence till a date later fchan 
the tenth century when the KashtwiS-r State was founded : while the 
BSn^s pf Bhadrawah seem to have been in power dawn tp the sixteenth 
pentury. 

Indeed^ all through the hills traces are still to be found of the old 
order of things, and local tradition can often point to the sites of the 
B^n^£s’ forts, or recall stories of their exploits, and even define the 
boundaries of their territories. In the Charaba State there are several 
cases in which their descendants retain possession to this day of the 
whole, or a part of the old family domain, and still bear the old family 
title ; while many more who have sunk to the position of common 
cultivators are spoken of, and addressed as rand. In the Kulu Sefctit- 
ment Report, Sir J. B. Lyall says ; Many of the existing Jcothis and 
tappds are said to have possessed their present limits from the day wh*^n 
each of them formed the domain of a Thdkur.'^ The same is probably 
true as regards some of the pargancLs of Ohamba btate, though, judging 
from pomiuou tradition, the country would seem to have been more 
minutely subdivided than was the case in Knlu, In former times, 
however, these parganas were more pume^rous than at present, and may 
then have represented, to a greater extent than they do now, the 
ancient limits of the old ranhus. Some of the State hothis are said to 
stand on the very sites formerly occupied by the R^nds* forts, and there 
is hardly a locality where the villagers cannot recall the place of residence 
of the local rana^ and can often point out the very site on which his 
house or fort formerly stood» In some cases in Chamba as f.t Mulkihdr 
and Devi Kothi, the ruins are still visible, and in others, as at Kuthi- 
ranhu, Sutker and Deol, the ancient buildings are, or till recently were 
in actual use. 

The baronies owned by these petty chiefs were called ranhu^ and 
were always of small extent often comprising only a few villages^ 

As regards their relation to the more powerful states in their vicinity. 
Sir J, B. Lyall suggests that the small states of the Tbdkurain period 
can seldom have been entirely independent. He says : Without a 
lord paramount, and with no bond of confederacy, such diminutive 
states could never have existed side by side for any length of time. It 
is pretty certain, therefore, that with short intervals of complete in- 
dependence in periods of confusion, they must have been more or less 
subject and tributary to some superior power.^^ That in some parts of 
the hills the Rfin^,s acknowledged the supremacy of a paramount 
power seems probable, but that in others, especially in the olden time 
they were free and independent rulers is fully borue out by local tradi- 
tion, and the negative evidence of sonj© of the slab inscriptions. 

The earliest known inscription in which the title rdjdnajca occurs is 
ou the base of a stone Devi image at Svaim in the Himgari pargana 
of Ohamba, and it records that the image was made by the order of 
B^j^naka Bhogata, son of Somata, born in the district of Kishkindha. 
It is not dated, but judging from the characters it must belong to the 
eighth or ninth century. Neither in this inscription nor in that of 
gar&han of the tenth oentory, is any m^mtion made of an overlQ^’d, from 
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Origins of the Rdnas* 

wMcli we may conclude that these rands were independent rulers. On 
the other hand, the rands of Ohurd,h and P^ngi, in the twelfth century, 
dated their inscriptions in the regnal year of the ruling For 

several centuries after their subjection the Ednas continued to rank as 
feudal barons under the ruling chiefs, and the copper-plates of the 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth centuries clearly prove that they then held 
a prominent position in the State, They are mentioned immediately 
after the Kdjd in the order of precedence, and at the head of all the 
State officials. In the reign of Edjd Soma Varma of Ohamba (A. D. 
]060 — 80) two Ednds — Rihila and Kahila by name — filled, respectively, 
the important offices of Prime Minister and Lord Chancellor. On the 
fountain slabs the Rdnds are rudely depicted as knights on horseback, 
armed with sword and shield, and as feudal barons each of them had 
his own retainers with whom he accompanied his lord-superior, the 
Rdjd, on military expeditions. In this relationship we see a close 
analogy to the feudal system of mediseval Europe. 

The title rdjdnaha seems originally to have been held only by the 
ancient petty chiefs, but in later times the R^j^s of Kashmir, Ohamba, 
and probably other States, were in the habit of conferring it on some 
of their officers, as a personal distinction for special services. The title 
was probably given along with b, jdgir or grant of land. 

Several instances are found in the Rd.jd.ta]‘angini in which the title 
was so conferred, and Dr. Stein in referring to them says : — 

*‘Tlie title Rdjdnaha, mea n i n g literally ‘ almost a king,* used to be given for services 
rendered to the king. The title has survived in the form Ra 25 dan as a family name of 
very frequent occurrence among the Brahmans of Kashmir. As the designation of certain 
hi^ officers (Muhammadans) the teim Raj^naka is often used by Shrivara and in the fourth 
Chronicle. The title was also known in Trigarta or Kangra.” 

Referring to the same subject Dr. Vogel says appears from 

the R^j^tarangfnf that in Kashmir the title raj dnaTca came to be given 
to high officials as a purely honorary distinction. Thus we read th^t 
Queen Didda (A. D. 980—1003) called her favourite, Harawdihana, into 
the council of ministers and conferred on him the title of rdjdnaha. 
This practice apparently had become so common that ia Kalhana^s days 
the term was regarded as almost synonymous with minister.^^ This 
is evident from the following passage in which the chronicler says of 
King Paryagupta: — Displaying a conduct in which the royal dignity 
was combined with the functions of a minister, he created the mingled 
impression of R4jA and RajAnaka ,” — Aniiguities of Ghamha^ Vol. I, 
p. 114. 

« The old feudatory rdnas of the Punjab Hills belonged naturally to 
the wamor caste. But the high officials on whom the honorary title 
of rdjdna^ was conferred were often Brahmans, and thus the word has 
survived m Kashmir in the form rdzddn as a Brahmanical family name.’^ 
... It is curious that in the later Kashmir chronicles the same title 
is used to designate Muhammadan officers of rank. This accounts for 
the use of the word Ran in Kashmir as a Muhammadan hrdm name, 
which, as Dr. Stein observes, corresponds exactly to rdzddn as a family 
name of Brahmans/*— Jbic? , p. 3 15, t 

^ Un a slab inscription lately found in Ohamba a specific instance is 
given in which the title of Rd»j6naka was conferred by R4jA LaUta Varma 
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(A. Or 1143 — 70) on a landholder^ named N^ga-p41a, who lived near 
Debri Kothi in Ohur^h. This use of the title was probably in vogue 
from the time of the Rajput conquest, and a tradition exists in the 
families of three of the R^niis in the upper R4vi Valley — Ul^nsa, Gurola, 
andSuai — that their common aooeafcor came back from Kulu with 
R4]4 Mushan Yarma (A. D. 820 — ^40), when he recovered his territory 
from the Kira invaders {vide page 72 of Ohamba Gazetteer)^ and received 
his title along with a jdgir for services rendered on that occasion and in 
the subsequent conquest of the R4vi Valley. It may be noted that 
daring Mughal rule, and probably from a much earlier period, an 
analogous use prevailed of the title which was often conferred as 

a personal distinction — and this use still exists under British rale. 
Of the R4nas in the Ohamba State at the present time it is impossible 
to say how many are descended from titular rands and how many from 
the early rulers of the hills, bat many of them are unquestionably of 
ancient lineage. Pew now bold jdgirs or exercise any authority, 
most of them being common farmers, bat it is probable that in almost 
every instance their holdings are a portion of the old family lands. 

The references to the R4n4s on the older plates and slab inscriptions 
of Ohamba imply that up till the middle of the twelfth centnry they 
had lost nothing of their former prestige. Till then, indeed, it seems 
to have been the policy of the R4id.3 to retain their allegiance by giv- 
ing them high positions at the Court and in the administration. After 
this a break occurs in the continuity of our records and when the 
narrative is resumed by the later plates, beginning with that of R4j4 
Vairdsi Varma (A. D, 1330), all references to the Rdn4s have ceased. 
There is reason to believe that from this period they began to decline 
in influence, and to lapse into the conditi^m of obscurity in which we 
now find Lhem. The question arises as to the causes which brought 
about their downfall, and the history of a similar class of feudal barons 
in Kashmir may perhaps suggest an answer. From the Rd»j4tarangini 
we learn that i)i the beginning of the twelfth century the D^maras — who 
were the great landholders in Kashmir, and held the same social and 
political position as the R4nda and Th^kurs in Ohamba — had acquired, 
during a long succession of weak reigns, so much power as to have 
become a menace to the ruling house. King Harsha (A, D. I0S9-H01), 
therefore, determined on their destruction, and many of them were 
accordingly massacred. This procedure, however, entirely failed of its 
object and only resulted in -a successful revolt which cost Harsha his 
throne and his life. The succeeding reigns furnish a record of almost 
continuous strife between the central authorities and the D4maraB or 
between the various factions of the Damaras themselves. 

There is hardly a State in the hills which does not possess traditions 
of a similar conflict between the feudatory chiefs and their liege-lords— » 
the Rdj4s ; forcibly reminding us of the long straggle of the monarchs 
of mediaeval Europe wijh their powerful barons. 

For a long period after their subjection by the^ Raj4s, the R4n4i 
seem to have clung to the hope of regaitoing their ipdependence and 
in almost every one of the Hill States an attempt was made by tb^czi 
to drive out their new masters. In Kashtw4r such an attempt took 
place in the beginning of the 13th century, when the R£j4 was cam^ 
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pelled to flee from his capital and seek an asylum in the motintains ; 
where he lived with a few followers for more than a year, before he 
was able to recover possession of the State. In Bhadrawdh also 
tradition tells of a powerful combination against the ruling chief as 
late as the sixteenth century, and a decisive battle on the Ohaugan 
within the town, in which the R^n^s were defeated. From the Kulu 
chronicle we learn that the strife between the R^jds and their feudal 
vassals went on for centuries, till at last the Xh^kurs were finally 
subjected by Rajd Bahdidur Singh (A. D. 1559)* 

Obscure traditions of a similar state of things exist in Chamba and 
it seems probable that there too the Rdn^s were a source of danger, 
and safety was assured by their complete subjection. That some of 
them were almost independent of the central authority may be con- 
jectured from the wording of some of the slab inscriptions ; and local 
tradition has handed down in%ny interesting and significant incidents 
which confirm this conjecture. One of these is worth recording. Be- 
fore the conquest of the lower R&vi Valley by Bdj^ Sahila Varma of 
Brabmapura the country iu proximity to the present capital was ruled 
by a Ran^fc who had hia fort on the Bannu Hill overlooking the town, 
and separated from it by the Sdil stream. From this Rdna or one of 
his successors tribute was demanded by the new rulers, and this de- 
mand was persistently refused. The Rdn^ in question may possibly 
be identical with a Rdna Rihila, whose name, as also that of his RSni, 
Balha, has been handed down by tradition. On being summoned to 
the presence of the Rdja the R^n4 is said to have laid aside his insolent 
demeanour and meekly promised compliance with the royal demand ; 
but on returning to the other side of the stream, he became as obstinate 
as ever. After consultation the conclusion was come to, in explanation 
of this stiange conduct, that it was due to the influence of the soil. To 
test this a quantity of earth was procured from Bannu Hill, and spread 
on the floor of the Audience chamber, with a carpet over it, and the 
Ran^ was again invited to an interview. On arrival he took his seat 
on the carpet as usual. Bat when in the course of conversation re- 
ference was made to the matter of tribute he sprang to lii«^ feet, drew 
his sword, and demanded to know who had a right to ask tribute ot 
him. The result doubtless was his expulsion, or removal to another 
place where the soil did not exert this baneful influence. A similar 
tradition is found in R!ulu, and other parts of the hills, and^ is signi- 
ficant of the state of tension which seems to have existed between the 
various chiefs and their over-lords. That this tension resulted in 
open strife, and the complete subjection of the Bdiuds, seems only too 
probable, and to this we may attribute the fact that at the present 
time so many of tliem have nothing but their title to prove their 
ancient lineage and the former importance of their families. 

The title rana has now become a caste-natne in Chamba and K&ngra 
and at the last census in Chamba 94 males and 84 females were returned 
under this name. The exact number of existing R4n^ families in Chamba 
State is not known, but they probably number not less than 20 or 30. 
As a rule they marry among themselves or with go6d Ksjput families, 
but most of those who have been reduced to the position of common 
agriculturists marry in their own caste or with ThAfcura or R4this. 
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The most important family in Chamba is tbat of Trilokn^tb 

in Obamba-Lalmb which has held a portion of the Ohandrabhlga 
Valley from time immemorial. The family tradition is that their 
ancestor came from Jammu, and settled in Tunddh, afterwards crossing 
the Pdngi Range to Trilokndth before the idol of that name was set 
up. The Rdnd is Sbjdgirddr and his son is addressed as Tikd/' 

One of his ancestors was cabled Hamir Bardhain, and his deeds 
are sung in the local dialect. He is reported to haye defeated a 
Kulu Rdjd who tried to carry off the idol of Triloknath and was 
subsequently invited to a feast and murdered after having laid aside 
his armour. Though professedly a Hindu the acts as manager 

of the Triloknath shrine and appoints the lama in attendance. At the 
annual mela connected with the shrine, on the last day of S^wan, he 
takes the leading part in the proceedings. His jdgir includes the 
villages of Tunde, Kisori, Hinsa, Shokoli, Salgraon and part of Shor 
and Purthi in Pangi, also the whole of the Miydr Nd.1^. 

The R^nds next in importance reside at TJldinsa, Grurola and Suai, in 
Brahmaur, on the left; bank of the Ravi, near its junction with the 
Budhal. According to tradition these three baronies were originally 
one fief, granted by Rdjdi Mushan Varma to the Sana of TJ14.nsd — the 
common ancestor of the three families. The areas of their ranhus are 
as follows : — UMnsa, 376 acres; Grurola, 274 acres; Suai, 235 acres. 
The present R4n4 of Gurola is an old man of 70 and has no heir to 
succeed him. Till recently these R^n4s were under obligation to 
render military service, and the ancestor of the XTl^nsa Ran^ is said 
to have fallen at Nerti with K^j Singh. This obligation was commuted 
into a money payment by Sh^m Singh, of Rs. 100 annually 

in the case of Uldnsa, and Es. 70 for Suai. The R^n4 of Gurola is 
exempt from payment. There is also a Rdn4 at S4mra in the E4vi 
Valley, whose ancestor is said to have come from Kaniydra in Rihlu. 
He too is a jdgirddr. His ancestors were hereditary keepers of the 
Frith vij or fort, having been appointed probably by Rdj4 Prithvi Singh. 
Another Rdn4 holds a small jdgiT at Margr^on in Chamba- EtShul. 

The agricultural Ran^ iu Ohamba are found in the parganas of 
Kothiranhn, Piura, Rdjnagar, Loh-Tikri, Dhund, Tisa,^ Baira, Sai, 
Himgari, Kil4r and Sach. They all enjoy exemption from begdr or 
forced labour, and most of them have the rank of Akkar. One of the 
most interesting figures among the R4n^ farmers is the old R£n4 of 
Salhi in P^ngi. Near his house is a huge fountain slab, containing a 
long inscription, erected by one of his ancestors, named R4j4nak4 
liudrapdla, in the reign of R^ja Lalita Varma (A. D. 1143-70). When, 
some years ago, the stone was thrown down by an avalanche the R4 b 4 
took care to re-erect it as the embodiment of the departed glory of his 
house. 

All the Band and Thdkur families who are jdglrddrs enjoy immunity 
from State service, but are under obligation to attend upon the B^j4, 
whenever ancient custom requires them to do so. On the demise of 
any of the Rdnds who are jdgirddrs his successor has to come to 
Ohamba in order to have his title verified ; and B^paita is. then graated, 
with a khilat in the ca^e cf the Ednd of Trilckrdth. On the accession 
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of a the 'R&nd of Triloknd.th tenders his allegiance in person and 
presents as his nazrdna a number of hill ponies. 

The Eev. A, H, Francke of the Moravian Mission has the following 
note on the Rdn^s of British Ldhul : — ^^'In the Tibetan writings I have 
met with the word only once, namely in the Tinan Chronicle discovered 
by Miss J. E. Duncan in 1907. There the ancestor of the Princes of 
Tinan, who came from Leags-mkar (Ice-castle) in Guge, is called Bdna 
Pd.la. Fdl^ is certainly a Hindaized form of the common Tibetan name 
P41. The family obtained the title of 7*dnd either from the Rdjaof Kulu 
or from Chamba. Popular tradition asserts that at one time the 
of Chamba ruled over a' considerable portion of Lahul. Perhaps the 
fountain slabs of L^hul date from that period. The tradition of Gus 
refers to the time when a Ran^ dependent on Chamba resided at that; 
place. It is even said that there existed a copper plate issued by a 
Chamba which was carried off by the of Kulu (possibly Bidhi 
Singh or M^n Singh) at the conquest of L^hul. The fountain of Gus 
is entirely enclosed in ancient stone slabs. There are also two inscrip- 
tions which relate to the R^nds of Gus. Descendants of these Hdnka 
live at Gus down to the present day, where they form a 'father-and- 
brother {pha-spun) hood,’ which perhaps corresponds to the caste in 
India.’^ 

The folk-lore of Kulu is full of traditions regarding the R^nd and 
Thfikur families of those secluded valleys which may throw some light 
on their origins. The following notes have been collected by Mr, 
G. 0. L. Howell;— 

** The only R£n^ family in the Kulu Valley is the Nuwdni family at 
Aleo on the left bank of the Beas at the foot of the Hamta Pass, They 
call themselves Kanet now, but are admittedly descended from a post- 
humous son of Jlnna BdnS by a concubine who was with child when the 
Bdn^^s ranis performed sati* She was in consequence spared and gave 
birth to a son who w as snbseqnently recognised by R4j^ Sidh Singh 
Baddni* and granted Aleo in jdgir^ The royal descent of the family 
was discovered from the fact that they buried their dead under memorial 
stones— a royal privilege. Until recently they feasted and sacrificed 
goats on the death of a Badd.ni Bdjd and probably do so still. 

The story of Jmna Bdna is thus told : — He had a groom (Jchasdar) 
named * Muchi^ni’t, the Dagi, whose beard was nine hands long. Bd.jdi 
Sidh Singh summoned him to the Aleo plain and commissioned him tt> 
kill his n3aster, the B^na. As the BSn^ was one day riding to Mandan 
KotJ from the rice-lands below Bashist, Muchitoi shot him through the 
thigh with an arrow at 800 yards range— the place is still marked by 
an a*T^d the Bdnd. rode at him, but promised to spare his life if he 

TOuld hit a^na?72a sittiner on a buffalo’s back without hurting the beast. 
This Ddgi did. Then the B^n^ rode on to Mandan Kot, but at 
Bama Kahtu he drank water and died. His horse galloped up to his 
stable and neighed, and at the same time Muchidni walked up the road 
drumming a dirge on a sieve. 


All fapiilies 321 KiQti have surnames e g. the Rajas are Badini 
who murdered his master is surnamed Muchi^ni. 
t The * moustachio’d,' 

t One of his two forts. The other was at Man^li. 


The family of the D^gi 
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This warned the rani who barnt tbe fort and all her women, includ- 
ing Muchidni*s wife. So the R^ni became a Jogni and not to be out- 
done the MuchiSnis made the D^gin, his wife, into a Jogni too — and her 
temple is near Burwa, But Sidh Singh rewarded the Machid.nis with 
the rice-lands of Kam^nu which they still hold, and the family still 
flourishes, being the sheep -stealers par excellence of the valley, btft they 
are still not allowed near the deota. When there is no rain the people 
send up the Mnchid<nis with a cow-skin which they burn near the Kot 
and this so disgusts the ghosts that they send rain to get rid of the 
nuisance. 

It was Jinna^s own rani who taved the pregnant concubine and sent 
her out of the fort before it was burnt. When he grew up he was 
sent to herd buffaloes on the Gaddi Paddar. One day Sidh Singh saw 
Mm and bade him shoot a buffalo which he bad brought to sacrifice to 
Hirma Devi at Dungri. This thd boy did aud then the Rdja found out 
who he was and gave him Aleo iiajdgir. 

Bhosal had a fortified palace at Gada Dh eg just below the 

modern village of Baragraon which is approximately the site of his 
capital, Sangor. His wife was Rfipni, a Suket princess ; by her he had 
an heir-apparent Tika Ghungru and a daughter Dei Ghndari, and his 
wazir was a Brahman, Tita Mahta — so he was clearly a ruling prince. 
But he was fatally superstitious and when his rani repelled the 'ucazir^s 
advances, he persuaded the B6na to bury his spouse alive lest the 
channel which watered his rice-lands should fail. But the mason em- 
ployed to build the living tomb was her dharm-b}ia% and he so designed 
it that she could move about in it. The wazir^ however, came to see 
his work and filnding the rani still alive tried to seize her hair, but she 
crouched down. He then piled stones upon her till she died. But the 
mason sent her children to seek aid from their uncle Rup Ohand, 
apparently a chief in Suket, and he invaded the E4n^^s principality, 
took him and the wazir prisoner and put the latter to a cruel death. 
But the R^n6 he would not kill, and so he dressed him in a homespun 
kilt and a necklace of dried cow-dung and pelted him out of his State, 
with pieces of the same substance. 

In Kulu the Thakur families appear to be of somewhat diverse 
origins. Thus the Thi,kurs of Parsha in Kothi Nagar came to Kulu 
from Kdngra as waztrs of Rupi when it was ruled by Suket, but they 
fell out with the R^ja. Rdjd Hari Singh* made them wazirs of Parsha. 
'They now intermarry with the Th^knrs of Kot in Inner Sardi and with 
Dogra Thdkurs from Kdugra, but they are casual about alliances and 
the father of one of them was married to a R^Lthit R^jputni, yet his 
son calls himself a Th&kur and declares that he will only marry a 
Thdkur^s daughter. 

The Thdkurs of Barogi are descended from Bogi Thdkur who was 
killed by Sidh Singh. The R^Lj^ also sacked the Barogi fort— but he 
gave the family a mudfi. 

In Kothi Kais eight or nine Thd^kur families are found, of these those 
snrnamed DalkLl, Rogidl and Kothidge claim descent from the Karldl 
Thdkurs, but the others Ldnidl, Basdni and Chumdn (Kashauli) are 

^ No such Riji is aceahle in the Kulu or Svket dyuasiic lists. 

t In Kulu it is always said of a man who has married out of his caste ; ‘ 
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vague as to their origin. The Thug and Kanddhrui families, however, 
are descended fj’om Bogi Thdkur, These two families only intermarry 
with the Detu Thd,kurs of Kot in Kot Kothi and a family of Eashahru 
Th^kura in Bashahr. They do not wear fhe janeo^ but they will only 
eat daly etc., from the hands of one who does so. Rdmpdl, a of 

Nagar, conquered all these Thdkurs except the KarMl TMkur who 
threw in his lot with him and was spared. He had strongholds at 
Kothiage, Daul and Rogi — whence the surnames of his descendants. 

The Th^kurs of Saraj and Rupi are well off the beaten track and 
have retained much more of the old caste spirit and traditions than 
those of the Kula valley itself. They have special caste marks, viz. a 
single broad band painted horizontally across the forehead, a single dot 
on the bridge of the nose, a line {Jbinda) round the inner side of the ear 
and a horizontal mark over the Adames apple. The family at Tung in 
Kothi Sainsar is descended from Hul Thdkur who lived ten generations 
ago. It wears no janeo. It is worn by only one member of the family 
at Tali^raand he declines to plough. So, too, in the family at Kateaugi 
in Kothi Banogi only one member wears the janeo, the families at 
Dashiar, and of Dali^ra (in K. Balhan) not wearing it at all. This latter 
family appears to be of somewhat recent origin as it is descended from 
Hdti who conquered Hul Th^kur for Bahadur Singh and com- 

maoded his troops all through the campaign in Sard.]. The con- 

ferred upon him a sdsan in perpetuity, with the H^lis or ploughmen 
settled on the land as serfs. 

Other so-called Thakurs in Kulu were clearly merely Tibetan frontier 
officers holding the left bank of the Beas. Above Jagatsukh was Piti 
Th^kur whose fcitna or portal and chautara or sitting- place are 'still 
pointed out at the west and lower end of the fortified spur above 
Bhar^ru. He drank women’s milk, and this caused him to be so un- 
popular that Sidh Singh was proclaimed Raja. 

Piti Thdkur^s temple was the Jamlu temple* at Prini — the only one 
in which the Spiti people will worship. Its chela always says the god 
came from Mahabhotant, Mah^-chin or Pangu Padal Man^^arowar, 
and when really inspired he is supposed to speak Tibetan. * 

Under Piti Th^kur were the Dirot and Bhar^m Thakurs who not only 
milked women but even performed human sacrifice. 

R4kah (History of Sidlkot, p. 56), see Rdn^. 

Ba^awat, an al or sept of the Bari6h clan of Rajputs. The name appears to 
be a patronymic — ^possibly meaning ^ son of a Rdna.^ 

Randhawa.— The Randh^^wa is a large and widely spread J4t tribe whose 
head -quarters appear to be the Amritsar aud Qurd^spur districts, but 


deota (Baring risW orSikirni) and represeii^latives of ev^ KotS in ™ 

xemoTed. was done 20 years agS. AU tie desfenS K l 

gurj and cArias had to attend Jo do penance ichidhru) at the temple UttlHolls of ^ass 

and birch bark with false pigtails were made, tied together and ^cT^rpd tn 

priests lectured the descendants of the offenders. chopped to bits, while the 
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who are also found in considerable numbers in Lahore, JuUundur, 
HosbhLrpur, and Pa^i^la.* Their founder Randh4wa, a dddu or Bhatti 
Rajpdfcjt lived in B£k4ner some seven centuries ago ; and Kajjal, fifth 
in descent from him, migrated to Batdla which had some time before 
been founded by B&m Deo, another Bhatti. Here the tribe increased in 
numbers, possessed itself of a very considerable tract of country, and 
rose to some political importance. Tbe history of the Randhdvsra family 
is fully detailed in the"Pttn/a6 Ohiefs^X A few Randhd»wa return them- 
selves also as Bhatti in G-ujranw^la and as Virk in Ferozepore. 

In G'urd5,spur§ the Randhd,was say that Randh^wa, a R^jpnt, sank 
to J&t status by marrying Soh%, the daughter of Saoghar, a M^n J^t. 
While living in the Md.lwa they waxed rich and powerful, and their 
neighbours, Chdhil Jdts, became jealous of them, but they gave a 
Randhdiwa boy a girl in marriage and at the wedding feast burnt or 
destroyed all the RandhILwas save the children and the aged. These 
escaped and settled in Amritsar tahsil, but to this day they do not in- 
termarry with the Ohdhila. Their old home in the Mdlwa, T^mkot, is 
now deserted. They are connected with the Sidhu and Sarai clans 
thus; — 

Jnndar (PChatindar). 


Papattar (? Pippar) 


Walli. 


Batera. 

I 

Sidhu, 


Yet they can intermarry with both those clans^ 


♦ The Randhiwas of Mimsa in tahsil Amrgarh of Patiila settled there, hecause when the 
trihe was migrating from Tamkot the axle of one of their carts broke, and this its owners 
held to be an omen that they should settle at that spot. The rest of the tribe went on and 
cursed those who remained, predicting that every 12 years they would be compelled to 
migrate afresh. The Randhawas of Mimsa, to fulfil this prediction, make a journey with 
a cart every 12th year to the spot where the axle broke and worship it : the uncle cutting a 
lock of hair from his nephew’s head. On their return home, they say, the axle of the cart 
always breaks on the road. 

t Two pedigrees are given in Amritsar : — 

Jadu. Stin. 


Jad. 

Salvahan. 

Tawithar. 

Mauan, 

Chaundar, 

Par^atw 

4 

Randhiwi. 


Kashab. 

Jadu. 

Jak. 

Bhatti. 

Tanun. 

Khet&r. 

Munir. 

Man. 

slel. 

Qiondar. 


Pippar. 

Randhiw^. 

Six centuries ago they came from NAmkot (sic) in the MAlwa to Pakhu Th^kur on (?) the 
Ganges. This was during^ the Chauh^n supremacy. Kamal, fourth in descent from Ban- 
dhiwa, settled in Amritsar where his descendants founded Thera and five ptndoru, 

i Baba Budha, who installed the fourth and fifth Gurus, belonged to this tribe. Seebelow* 
§ The account which follows is taken from a detailed account of the tribe dn^wa ’ by 
Mr, R« Humphreys. 
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The Randhdwas have certain onlts which are, however, local rather 
than tribal, being affected by several other tribes and even bv 
people who are not at all. ^ 

Originally all Sarwarias or Snlt^nis they were gradoally converted 
to Sikhism, and their conversion was completed in the time of Mahfirfiia 
Eanjit Singh. Thus after they had founded the village, the residents 
of Bholeke* in BaMla tahsil were at first Muhammadans of the 
Ssthibdn Mihind,n. Those of Ohak Mihmfin and Kob Jg:hazd,n had em 
braced the worship of Sdhib^n Mihmdn and IsMm before settlinc ii^ 
their present villages. ^ ^ 

TheRahdhiwas also affect the shrine of Gnrfi Nd,nak, the mound 

?l Budha, the samsdh of S^hib Mihmdn 

the darhar of Sdhib Ramkaar, and the darhdr of Sdhib Anfip Singh. * 

Most of the tribe visit the mound of Sidh Shhu in the months of 
Katik and Har to extract clay from the mound and offer sacrifices 
there. These offerings are received by the Brahmans and mirasia of 
the got, but the goats offered are received by the people of the 
Randhiiwa got itself. r t- ^ 


The story of b&hxh Budha is as foHows Bara or Sdhib Badha, son of 
Sugga, was descended from the Malt branch of the Bandhawas From 
his early youth he attended Gurfl Nfinak. His father had entrusted 
him with the tendmg of his cattle. One day he left the cattle untended 
and went to the In his absence tbe cattle grazed in a comOeld 

and so owner of the field, in search of Bnra, came to Gnrfi Nanak, and 
^ked him where Bura was. Tha Gurd seeing his anger, changed the 
a white-bearded old man and, in answer to the question said, 
“Brother, there IS no boy named Bnra here, but only an old man." 
Bura thereafter was called Budha, and became one of the favourite 
disciples of the Gimn Ee conknued in the service of five gurus sue- 
cessively from Gruru N^nak to Guru Arjan. ^ 


sahib Gmatte, sahib WmW W,o called Gcrt GurliS. Stogh ^ 
Gnra ^bmd Singh), bdhib M(Aar Singh, S&hib Sh^m Singh, Sdhib 
Kahn Singh, and Sdhib Sujan Singh, son of Sdhib Kdhn sSgh, who 

X, Sdhib Rd,mkaur is situate in Netan (?) 

kot in Shakargaxh tahsil, a^d that of Sdhib Anfip, son of Rdmkanr, is in 
the village of Teja m Batfila tahSil. These three darhdrs are in 

«* Bedba tolled 


♦ The story of Raj^da, son of Bhola, is- as follows 

stole some of the royal horses. The trackerT^Iced th« w’.o i generations ago, 
Bholeke. Kajida, being apprised of this. kUIed the howe^i^L^ w neighbourhood of 
came and exhumed the horses. Rajfida was anested “• 

Qazi ordered him to be closely imprisoned. The culprit said the king, 

if he was pardoned - The Q4zi forgave him and 'f embrace Islam 

the precept of his religion, a prisoner is set free Wh^ S, 

first wife and his son, named Amin Shah, remained * ^nshm. But his 

became a convert to Mrtommadanism with him or^t mav hf ’+w j wif^ however, 
converted, married a Muslim wife. By her he had three am = he^ 

whose descendants settled in the villages of Bholeke Md Chak°Mim^n^”’ Jamil— 

t iral=a wrestler or powerful man. It is used as a nioKS^^e Milwa, 
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Sihib Mihmfin, a Deo J&t by got, was one of tbe favourite disciples 
of Gurd ■ Nfinak. He continued in tbe service of tbe gurus from Gurd 
N6nab to Gurd Arjan, who was tbe fifth in descent from Ndnak. He 
founded Obak Mibmdn^ and bis grave is at that place. Near this mound 
is situate a tank, wbicb is deemed as boly as the Ganges itself by tbe 
people of tbis sect. The story of tbe tank is as follows ; — One of tbe 
dismplos of Sabib Mibmdn, Parma by name, a Kbatri of Kanjmr iu 
Gurddspur, was going to bathe in tbe Ganges. Sdhibif*hmdn asked him 
to take Viis stick and parna (a small piece of cloth used as a bandker- 
cbief) with him and' get them washed in the river. Parma washed 
tbe stick and hankercbief in the Ganges as he had promised, but by 
chance they fell from his hands and were swept down the stream. He 
sought for them, but in vain. After bathing, be returned to Sahib 
Mi^dn, who asked him for his stick and handkerchief. Parma told 
him that be had lost them in the Ganges. Sdhib Mibmdn then told 
him to dive into tbe tank, wbicb he did, and the stick and parita, wbicb 
bad floated down the Ganges, came into bis hands. Seeing ttos 

miracle Tbe people became convinced of Mibmdn’s saintly nature. H.e 

bad a well dug in tbe village Uobalwali in Gurddspnr. This well is 
still called after bis name. A Sddbu is stationed there, the Gmnth is 
repeated, and a fair is held at the Amdwas every month. Women, 
whose children die, bathe there in pregnancy at every Am&was f^r 
until their child is born. People also take cattle which have been sick 
to wash them there when they have recovered. Adam, disciple of 
Sabib Mibmdn and a Randbdwa of tbe Wik branch, was also fomons 
as a saint. Many people followed him after seeing ms miracles ; be 
founded a new sect, which still exists. Tbe followers ot this sect, iimtoad 
of throwing tbe bones of the dead m the Ganges, throw them luto the 
above mentioned tank. On tbe death of young as well as of old, karah 
ie halw&, is prepared on tbe fourth day, and no p%nd is made, nor is 
idria performed on tbe thirteenth day, only the recitations from tbe 
Grantb are made. A dinner is given to Sikhs, 

persona. Olobbes, oonobes and dishes are placed before the G-rantb 
and ardds is performed. Tbe bead of the gaddy distributes some of ^e 
etc, among such as be thinks deserving; the rest he ^es 
SmStf I£ a sin he committed by any person, be can be prinSed here 
wSut going to the Ganges, Shrddh also is °J»s®rved oa any 
witnouc go g Sd,dhas and Brahmans are feasted instead of 

Htk.. There ie ne :ieed o! iMi. 

mandni, nor of observing any thai. 

Fields are believed to be haunted by whirlwinds.* A giant, Juma 
Shdb is bebeved to be impvisofted in a village called Kastiw&l in tabsil 

Batdla A fair is held «very ' year at this place, and Jum^hdb the 

? rSI^’r-oilects corn on that day for bis subsistence for the whole year. 
NoT”e “hi about the ti«,e of that festirel, fearing 

lest tbe giant be offended and take away the whole of bis com. 

RiKDO, a 3&% clan (agricultural) found in Mult&i. 

Rakbbs, a Kbarral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bang BAiiaiTA, see CUiabiliwdil, __ 


♦ Ifa-warola^ 
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Banqhab, Bangab. — A class of Rijputs^ usually Muhammadan, rarely Hindu. 
The term is somewhat contemptuous and is applied in the eastern and 
south-eastern Punjab to any Muhammadan Rdjput — at least by the 
Hindus. If a Hindu Ohauh^n B^jput turns Muhammadan, he would 
still be a Chauhdu Kfijput, but his Hindu kinsmen would also dub him 
Rdngar, a term only a trifle less derogatory than chotikat, a term 
applied to those who have, on conversion to Isl^m, cut off the scalplook 
[choti). 

It follows from the above account that the Ranghars have the same 
sections as the Rajput-, and they also retain many Hindu customs. 
Thus in Jind tahsil they claim descent from Firoz, son of Bhur^, the 
first Hindu Hdjput converted to IsMra under Auraogzeb. They still 
avoid one got in marriage and they also retain their Brahman parohits 
who give them protective threads [pahunchi or rakshahandhan) , to wear 
on the wrist at the Salono, nurk or barley seedlings which they stick in 
their pagris at the Dasehra. These Brahmans receive fees at these 
festivals, and at weddings. A Ranghar bridegroom wears a sihra,^ not 
a mauT or crown, on his forehead. Ranghars practise widow re- 
marriage, although those who do so are looked down upon. Their 
women generally wear blue trousers, a kurti or bodice, and a blue and 
red chddar or sheet. In the south-east the Ranghars are great cattle- 
thieves and have an organised system under which chiefs, called agwds^f 
take charge of stolen cattle and pass them on from one hiding-place 
to another. When, and if, the real owner gets a clue, the agwas restore 
the cattle to him for a sum, called hhunga, or black-mail, which is divid- 
ed between them and the actual thieves. They believe in Guga Pir, 
but most of them put great faith in Devi Shakti. Before starting on a 
thieving expedition they often vow to offer a tenth part of the booty, 
which is called dasaundh. 

The following proverbs illustrate their turbulent and thieving 
character : — 

Bavghaf mit Tcijiye^ ai kanih ndddn 

BhuJed Ranghar dhan hare raja hare pardn» 

O ! Simple-minded husband, do not make friends with a Eanghar, for when hungry 
he steals and when rich he murders.” 

Ranghar hishd piydrd le rok hatdde ndrd : 

Bo tin kd, mol kare bard le to le, nahin dilchdwe talwdrd, 

** A Ranghar, dear to no one, borrows in cash and pays in cattle. He asks Rs. 12 
for a cow worth 3, bidding one take it or look on the sword,” 

Another account, J of dubious authority, states that the original 
issue of Rajput Tnothers and Muhathmadan/aifters are styled Rdngarhs, 
an<l these iuTermarry. But if these R^ngarhs in turn marry out of the 
caste — i. e,, their own, new caste, they become Suh-R^ngarhs, like the 
Gbd.itas among the Bdnias. There is a body of Hindu Rilngarhs, too, 
the original issue of H^jput fathers and Muhammadan mothers, and sub- 
Rdiigarhs similarly created. 

Raitgi, a sept of found in Jfnd ; see under Jaria. 

* A garland. 

t ‘ Forward -rs,’ fr. dge wdld, or age samhhdlneujdla. ' - 

j P, N, <J ^ I, '§ 707. For the Ghittas see under Sahi;. 
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Rangruita, — U sed for a Ohulira but especially of a Obubra converted to 
Sikbism* It is very po^^sibly a corruption of tbe English word ' recruit/ 
or it may be a diminution of Rangar, Rangbar. See under Mazbi. 

Rangrez. See Lildri. The word is merely the Persian equivalent of dyer* 

Rangsaz. — Painters of wood^ and other materials ; but not bouse painters, 
who come under MistrL Of, Kdmdngar^ Pharera, 

RanIdhae, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multiin. 

RanIzai, a heterogeneous community of Swdti, Bajazai, Kbattak and Utindn 
Khel Pa^h^ns who occupy tbe long narrow strip of country which 
runs between tbe bills wbic\form the southern boundary of Sw^t and 
tbe border of British India. Of this strip the billy part is called Garb 
and tbg plain Sam. Till recent years tbe latter tract formed part of 
the territory of the Rdnizai tribe of Lower Swdt but that tribe preferred 
the climate of Swd.t and left Sam Rd.nizai to its tenants and dependants. 
These, however, soon threw off their allegiance to the Ranizai and have 
held the tract as owners, beiog known as San and Garb Ranizai re- 
spectively. Necessity has made tbe Sam Rdroizai a uniced people, and 
they are a fine manly community of good physique and valour. Their 
land is not redistributed periodically. 

Ranjha, -An, NA, a tribe of Rajput status, chiefly found in the eastern uplands 
of Shdhpur and Gujrdt between the Jbelum and Cfaendb, though 
they have, in small numbers, crossed both rivers into the Jlielum 
and Gujr^nw^la districts. They are for the most part returned as Ja^s 
except in Shdhpur and might, with equal accuracy, be described as of 
Jat status. 'They are, however, Bhatti Rajputs; and though they are 
said in Gujr^t to have laid claim of late years to Qareshi origin as 
descendants of Abu Jahl, uncle of the Prophet, whose son died at 
Ghazni, whence his lineage emigrated to tbe Kir^na har, yet they still 
retain many of their Hindu customs. They were described by Colonel 
Davies as a peaceable and well-disposed section of the population, 
subsisting chiefly by agriculture. In physique they lesenible their 
neighbours the Gondals, with whom they intermarry Ireely.” 

Ranki-dot A L, fr. rdnfei, ^ private/ and cZoiaZ, smoke-makar ; a class of de- 
pendents in Spiti who have a hearth to themselves, but no other in- 
terest in land. 1 hey hold land of a particular head of a family and 
are expected to do a great deal of work for him. The term rd7iki 
denotes this dependence on a particular landholder. 

Ranotra, a title doubtless derived from R^ndputra,* ^ the son of a R*ind,^ as 
Rajput from It may possibly be identified with the caste-name 

Rotar which occurs in Kashtw^r. The Kotar:?, who are small in 
number, are said to have held Kashtwar before it became the seat of a 
R&j^, and tradition says that they once ousted .the Rd,ja and for a short 
time enjoyed their former independence. 

Ransinh one of the principal muhins or clans of the Kharrals, with its 
*head-quaruers at Pindi Gheri and Pir Ali in Montgomery. 

Rafai*, a jpogar cian (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


* aidar, a sonless man, from apv>tra : Vogel, AnUquiti09 of Chambotli P* 35S. 
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Rashi, PatK&ns of the labouring class. 

Ras^l Shahi.— One of the irregular Muhammadan orders, said to have been 
founded by one' Rasul Shdh of Bdwalpur near Alwar, who in the 
eighteenth century obtained his miraculous powers from a saint , in 
Egypt, who communicated them through a merchant of Alwar. They 
wear a white or red handkerchief on the head tied in the shape of - a 
peaked cap ; they also keep a handkerchief containing ashes, which 
they rub on their bodies and faces ; they shave the head, moustaches 
and eyebrows, wear wooden clogs and in the hot weather carry hand 
fans. Tbey not only see no harm in drinking spirits, but look on if m 
a virtue, and it is said that they have or had till lately a special license 
to manufacture their ow»n liq[Uor. Their taste lor drink drew them into 
close sympathy with the iSikh Sirddrs of pre-annexation times and 
Ranjit iSingh is stated to have allowed them a monthly grant of Hs. 200 
for spirits. They are a small sect and not celibate. As a rule men 
well-to-do, they are never seen begging ; and many of them are men of 
literary tastes, popularly credited with a knowledge of alchemy. Their 
chief centre in the Punjab is a building near the Landa bazdr in Lahore, 
and they have also a building in the enTO’ons of that city near Khdi 
Miran, but are also returned from Jhelum. 

Ratah, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Ratal. — A term used for a Dumnd in Gurddspur. The Rat^l, like the 
Batwdl, is a low Hindu caste — viz., similar to the Dumn^ and Chamdr. 
His occupation is that of se^i or agricultural menial in the village'. 

Rataufal, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Rath, fern* •xl, — (1) A title given to Gujars and Dogars : lit. fierce, cruel 
or barbarous. — Panjdhi Dicty.^ p. 960. (2) A tribe, akin to the 

Dhudhis, found in the Pdkpattan tahsil of Montgomery about 15 miles 
south-west of Pdkpattan town. They claim to be Punwar Rdjputs, and 
tl'.eir ancestors settled in the Mailsi tract of Mulrdn when thpy were 
converted to IsMm. In Ghadhi Mashdikh of that district Hdji Sher 
Muhammad, saint of this tribe, still has a shrine. They are men- 
tioned in historical records as early as the first half of the 14th century. 
When the Delhi empire was breaking up they left Multdn and settled 
in their present seats. They are considered fair agriculturists, and 
Rdth Panwdr is now returned as a R4jput clan (agricultural) from 
Montgomery. See also under Paohdhda. ~ 


RXt^i? G) S' tribe of J4ts in Rohtak who claim to be by origin Tfinwar 
Rajputs, and are^ among the oldest inhabitants of the tract. Th©3^ are 
descended from Bhdga, a brother of Jogi D4s, the ancestor of the Rohal 
and Dhankar Jd^s, and the three tribes do not intermarry. They are 
found in Karndl, Delhi and Gurgdon as well as in Rohtak, and apparent- 
ly in Ludhiana, though it is, perhaps, doubtful whether these last are 
the same tribe. In Karndl their head-cjuarters are said to be at 
Mandna and BalJ dtdn in which they settled from Bahddurgarh in 
Rohtak. In Jind they claim descent from a Rathor Kdiput, who con- 
tracted a Tcarewa marriage. They revere "Bandeo. (2) A class- of 
Rdjputs found in the Kdngra Hills, and in Ghdmba. 

describei by Ibbetsoa as castes allied to tbe. Rij- 
puts. Tne TMkar Cor, as be beheved it more properly should be, Thakkar) and RAtM are 
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tlie lower classes of Hill Rijptits who, though they are admittedly Rajputs and give their 
daughters to Rajputs who are styled by that title, do not reach the standard which would 
entitle them to be called Rajput, but are, on the other hand, above the Rawat.* The line 
between Rajput and Thakar is defined, so far as it is capable of definition, in the following 
paragraph. The line between Thakar and Rathi may be roughly said to consist in the fact 
that Rathis do and Thakars do not ordinarily practise widow -marriage ; though the term 
Rathi is commonly applied by Rajputs of the ruling houses to all below them. Again the 
line between Rathi and Kanet is exceedingly diflScult t^ draw ; in fact, in Chamba, R^thi 
and Kanet are considered identical and are said to eat and marry together, and it is said that 
Rathi is in Chamba and Jammu only another name for the same people who are called Kanet 
in iCulu and Kangya. Thus no Kanets but numerous Rathis are returned from Chamba. On 
the other hand^ no other of the Hill States returns cither ThAkars or Rathis, having probably 
included the former with Rajputs and the latter with Kanets. Even Sir J. B. Lyali said : 

Our Kangra term Rathi is a rough word to apply to any but the lowest class and 
spewing of Kulu, he says : “The children of a Brahman or Rajput by a Kanet wife are 
called Brahmans and Rajputs, the term Rathi being often added as a qualification by any 
one who himself pretends to unmixed blood." 

Mr. G. 0. Barnes wrote thus of the distinction between Thakar and Rathi : — The Rithis 
are essentially an agricultural class, and prevail throughout the Nurpur and Nadkon 
parganahs. The Rathis and the Ghiraths constitute the two great cultivating tribes in 
these hills ; and it is a remarkable fact that in all level and irrigated tracts, wherever the 
soil is fertile and produce exuberant, the Ghiraths abound ; while in the poorer uplands 
where the crops are scanty and the soil demands severe labour to compensate the hus- 
bandmen, the Rathis predominate. It is as rare to find a Rathi in the valleys as to meet 
a Ghirath in the more secluded hills. Each class holds possession of its peculiar domain, 
and the different habits and associations created by the different localities have impressed 
upon each caste a peculiar physiognomy and character. The Rithis generally are a robust 
and handsome race ; their features are regular and well-defined ; the colour usually fyr ; 
and their limbs athletic, as if exercised and invigorated by the stubborn soil upon wfiich 
their lot is thrown. On the other hand, the Ghirath is dark and coarse featured ; his body 
is stunted and sickly ; goitre is fearfully prevalent among his race j and the reflection 
occurs to the mind that, however teeming and prolific the soil, however favourable ’ to 
vegetable life, the air and climate are not equally adapted to the development of the 
human frame. 

** The Rathis are attentive and careful agriculturists. Their women take little or no part 
in the labours of the field. In origin they belong neither to the Kshatriya nor to the Sudra 
class, but are apparently an amalgamation of both. Their ranks are being constantly 
increased by defections from the Rajputs, and by illegitimate connections. The offspring 
of a Rijput father by a Sudra mother would be styled a Rathi, and accepted as such by the 
brotherhood. The sects of the Rathis are innumerable ; no one could render a true and 
faithful (Catalogue of them. They are as numerous as the villages they inhabit, from which 
indeed their distinguishing names are generally derived. A Rathi is co^izant only of the 
sects wMch immediately surround him. They form a society quite sufficient for his few 
wants, and he has little idea of the extent and ramifications of his tribe. The higher sects 
of the Rathis are generally styled Thikars. They are affronted at being called RiHds, 
although ‘they do not affect to be Rajputs, The best families among the Thakars give their 
daughters in marriage to the least eligible of the Rajputs, and thus an affinity is established 
between these two great tribes. The Rathis generally assume the thread of caste, I hey 
avoid wine, and are extremely temperate and frugal in their habits. They take money for 
daughters, or exchange them,— *a practice reprobated by the Shastras and not countenanced 
by the highest castes. On the death of an elder brother the widow lives with the next 
brother, or, if she leaves his household, he is entitled to recover her value from the husband 
she selects. Altogether, the K^this are the best hill subjects we possess ; — ^their maimers 
are simple, quiet, and unaffected ; they are devoted to agriculture, not unacquainted with 
the use of arms ; honest, manly, industrious and loyal.*’ 

Here-he makes Thakars first class Rathis. Sir J. B. Lyall, on the other hand, seemed 
inclined to class Thakars as second or third class Rajputs. Speaking of the caste tables 
which he appends to his reports, in which ho classes the Hindu population under the heads 
of first grade Brahman ; second grade Brahman 5 first grade R^-jput ; second grede Rajput; 
Khatris, Mahajans, Kirirs, etc. j first grade Sudras, Th4kars, R4this, etc. ; second grade 
Sudras ; he wrote The Rajput clans of the second grade might more properly be ^ed 
first grade Thakars : among the most distinguished and numerous of them are the 


* But the Rawat do not appear to be found in the hills or in any tract where Thfikars or 
Rithis are settled. It is doubtful then if the Rawat can be regarded as below either of 
those groups. He is a caste of the submontane: see below p. S 8 I. 
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Habrols, the PathUla, the Dhatw&ls, the lodaurias, the Nangles, the Gumbaris the 
Ednes, the Baniils, the Ranats, the Mailes. They marry their daughters to the Mfans* and 
take daughters in marriage from the Rathis. Jn the statements most of the Thdkars have 
been entered as second class Rdjputs, and a few as first class Sddras. Most of the Thakars 
entered iu this last class might more properly have been classed as Rathis. The Ndrpur 
Thakars are all no better than Rathis. A Thakar, if asked in what way he is better than a 
Rdthi, will say that his own manners and social customs, particularly in respect of selling 
daughters, marrying brothers widow, etc., are more like those of the Mian class than those 
of the Rathis are. The best line of distinction, however, is the marriage connection j the 
Mi^n will marry a Thakar’s daughter, but not a Rathi’s. The Rathfs daughter mariies a 
Thakar, and her daughter can then many a M£in. No one calls himself a Kathi, or likes 
to be addressed as one. Ihe term is ucderslood to convey some degree of slight or insult • 
the distinction between Thakar and Rathi is however very loose. A rich man of a Rathi 
family, like tshib Dial, Chaudhri of Ohetiu, marries his daughter to an impoverished Raja 
and his whole clan gets a kind of step and becomes Thakar Rajput. So again a Raja out 
riding falls m love with a Tatial girl herding cattle, and marries her, whereupon the whole 
clan begips to give its daughters to Mians. The whole thing reminds one of the struggles 
of families to rise in society in England, except that the numbers interested in the struggle 
are greater here, as man cannot separate himself entirely from his clan, and must ta& it 
up with him or stay where he is, and except that the tactics or rules of the game are here 
stricter and more formal, and the movement much slower.” 

The R^tbi does not seem to be a favourite in Kangra. Here are two 
proverbs about him — Jau ghardtin, Rathi hdthin, Barley (is best) in 
the water-mill and the B>^hi in the stocks "" ; and a E^thi, a goat, a 
devotee, and a widow woman, all need to be kept weak, for, if strone*. 
they will do tnisobief ” 

The status of the Ed.thi in relation to tlie Kanet and the Ghibaih is 
defined in the proverb Ghauthi pirhi Hdlhni hi Bdni ban jae i “In 
. the fourth generation a R^thi woman becomes a Ed,ni,” i.e. it takes 
four generations to make a K4ni out of a Kd.thni woman. 

Of the Xli^hur goia in Xdngra the Phfil and Jarotia are the most 
numerous, but the Balotra, Barhdi, Ohdngra, Dharwdl, GurdwAl, Goital, 
Mangwdl, Phaw^l, and Eakor are also strongly represented. In 
Chaniba the Ohophal appear to beiihe most numerous. The Balotra 
are also found in Ourddspur. but in that District the PangMna is the 
strongest got numerically. The favourite gotra is Kdsib. As a local 
saying goes there are as many clans of E^^his as there are kinds of grass. 

j-^r. J. BEutchison contributes the following account of them 

“ The Ed^his and Thdkurs or ri'8>hkairs, are found da the outer hills 
between the Chenab and the Beas. They include a large proportion of the , 
high caste population in this area and may be regarded as the common 
people pciT exobllence of the hills. No traditions exist among them, as 
among some of the other castes, pointing to migration from the plains, 
and their great numerical importance and wide distribution seem to 
indicate that, for a very long period, they have been settled in the hills. 

^ In origin they are generally regarded as being the result of an amal- 
gamation of the castes above and below them but it seems hardly possible 
that such a large community can have come into existence wholly in 
this way. A more probable explanation is given by Sir J, B. Lyall. He 
says: — ‘There ia an idea current in the hills that of the landholding 
castes, the j/hakurs, E^this, ICanets and Ghirths are either indio'enons 

to the hills, or indigenous by the half blood; and that the Brahmans, 
Edjputs and otters are the desoeiidaiibs of invaders and setblera from 
tte plains. This popular idea probably gives us the clue to the true 
origin of the Tph^kurs and Rdithis, It is also in keeping with a oomixiou 
saying in the hills which runs thus t^Ghandl jetha, BdiJii hanethd, 
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meaning : The Chanel is the elder brother ; the Rdthi the yonnger," 

The signification attached to this saying by the people is that the high 
castes are dependent on the Chanels (low castes)^ just as a younger 
brother is on an elder one. No ceremony of any importance can take 
place without} their presence and help — ab births, marriages and deaths 
jihey are indispensable in one capacity or another. Ifc seems improb- 
able, however, that this was the original signification, which has be- 
come obscured through the lapse of ages. It is more likely that the 
saying is an unconscious expression of the general conviction that the 
Chanels were tiie original inhabitants of the hills. The Rathis came at 
a later period; yet so long a time has passed since even they migrated 
to the mountains, that they are generally regarded as having been 
always resident there. 

“There can be little doubt that, as a hill tribe, they are older than 
the Brahmans and Rdjputs, who came from the plains at a later period ; 
and we may safely conclude that the oldest strata among them are 
descended, either directly or by the half blood, from the early Aryan 
colonists of the hills. The first Aryan immigrants, as we now know, 
intermarried freely with the aborigines, resulting in a fusion of the two 
races from which may have sprung the various low caste tribes now 
forming such an important pare of the population. But the complete- 
ness of the fusion was not ab all times uniform, and later waves of 
immigration may have remained more or less isolated, forming the 
nucleus of the community which now comprises the Thdknrs and 
But while this was probably the origin of the tribes it is certain that 
the general opinion regarding them is also well founded. That they 
have received large accessions from the other castes by defections from 
the Brahmans and Rajputs and by amalgamation of these castes with 
the Sudias, is hardly open to doubt. This is the general belief among 
themselves and their family traditions all tend to confirm it. We may 
therefoie regard the Th^kurs and R^tbis as being now a conglomerate 
people, representing the ultimate product of the welding together of 
many different contributions to their ranks. 

“The Th^kurs usually wear the janeo, but the Rajhis, like the Kianets, 
are divided into two sections, one of which .has and the other has not 
the thread of caste : but no names are in use to mark this distinction. 
Probably Ihe majority are without the sacred thread. The name 
^ Rdthi ^ is most likely derived from the Sanskrit word rdsktra^ meaning 
^kingdom, subjects of a kingdom.' 

“ In Kdngra and Jammu the proportion of Edthis to in the 

tribe is small; and even the name ' Rdthi ' is regarded as conveying 
some degree of slight or insult. In Chamba, on ilie contrary the pro- 
portion is large, the Thdkurs being found chiefiy in the low hills to the 
south of the first high mnge, while the Rathis abound in the interior. 
Nothing dei-ogatory attaches to the name and the high estimation in 
which the Rathis are held in the State was found expression in the 
following popular saying : — KuhaTi siycTt-i’^Rathi pucTihiydfi* ^ As the 
Indian corn is the first among crops : so the Rdthis are the most 

important among castes.' - 

“ There are reasons for believing that some of the earliest rulera in 
th^ hills of whom we havejany knowledge belonged to this , That 
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the rulers of ancient times were exclusively of the warrior caste seems 
highly improbable. In the other castes also must have been men of 
strong individuality, who came to the front and took their place as 
leaders ; just as we know they have done in. every age of Indian history. 
The distribution of the existing families, descended from those ancient 
rulers, as well as their family traditions, lend support to this conclusion ; 
which also explains the origin of the X^^kur section of the tribe. We 
may assume that having gained authority over a small portion of 
territory each of these K^thi leaders took or was given the title of 
Thaknr, meaning Mord\ The various offshoots of the ruling families 
would naturally seek a distinctive name for themselves and thus the 
word Thdkur probably acquired the secondary meaning which it still 
bears us the name of a distinct caste. An exactly analogous use of a 
title is afforded in the word B»ana, Originally applied only to the petty 
Edjput chiefs it afterwards acquired a wider meaning as a caste name 
to difEerentiate the R^nd. fatnilies from ordinary Rdiputs. It is still so 
used and all the R^nd. families in the hills return themselves under this 
caste name. Not only so but even the title Rdj^ is now in use in a 
. similar way in some of the old royal families of the hills. 

The Thdikur caste, however, is larger than can be satisfactorily 
accounted for in this way and we must conclude that in later times it has 
received large accessions from the higher castes, especially the Rdjputs, 
by intermarriages and other connections. It is probable, too, that in * 
the outer hills especially, many R^this have assumed the name of 
Thakur, for in some parts the two names are regarded as almost 
synonymous. The Rdijas also, in former times, used to confer the right 
to wear they atieo with a step in social rank, in return for gifts or 
special services. 

‘‘The distinction between Xh^^urs and Rdtbisis a loose one. On the 
whole, however, the Xb^kurs rank a little higher than the R^this, and 
their marriage affinity with Rajputs tends to raise them still moreXii 
the social scale. The Xb^kur families that form such marriage alliances 
do not practise harewa or widow rernaridage : but the custom is common 
among all other X^^kurs and Rdthis, Perhaps the best line of distinc- 
tion is the marriage connection, a Midn Rajput will take the daughter of 
a Xb^kur in marriage, but not that of a R^thi, and he does not give bis 
own in return. The Rathi^s daughter, however, can marry a Xb^kur 
and her daughter can then marry a Midn. Some of the Xh^kur families 
claim to be Rajputs but this claim is not acknowledged by the other 
castes. 

“The Xb^kurs^ and R4this are essentially “an agricultural class and 
often speak of themselves dimply as zaminddr^ and in their general 
character and devotion to agriculture they present a strong resemblance 
to the Jd»ts of the plains. They are strong and robust of frames, also 
patient and industrious and inured to toil. At the same time they are 
not unwarlike and many of them join the army. In the outer hills 
their women are said to take little or no part in field labour ; but in 
Chamba, except among the higher ranks and better class families, even 


♦ The line between the Rathis and Kanet is also difficult to draw. In Chamba they are 
regarded as one and the same caste as also in Jammu. In Kangra the Eanets seem to rank 
below the Eithis, but few of theia are found west of the Beis. 
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tlie women are not exempt from sncb work. The sects of tko RdtHs 
are as numerous as the villages they inhabit ; from which, indeed, their 
als or family names are generally derived. A E.d,thi is cognizant only 
of the sects that immediately surround him and has little idea of nhe 
ramifications of his tribe. They take money for their daughters or 
exchange them. On the death of an elder brother the widow lives with 
the next brother or if she leaves his household he is entitled to recover 
her value from the husband she marries. 

Mr. Barnes has the following description of the Rajhis and Girths in 
K^ngra : — ^The Rathis and the Girths constitute the two great cultivat- 
ing tribes in these hills ; and it is a remarkable fact that in all level 
and irrigated tracts, wherever the soil is fertile and produce exuberant, 
the Girths abound : while in the poorer uplands, where the crops are 
scanty and the soil demands severe labour to compensate the husband- 
man the Rdthis predominate. It is as rare to find a Rd^hi in the 
valley B as a Girth in more secluded hills. Each class holds possession 
of its peculiar domain ; and the different habits and association of the 
different localities have impressed upon each caste a peculiar physi- 
ognomony and character. The Rd^his generally are a robust and hand- 
some race : their features are regular and well defined : the colour 
usually fair ; and their limbs athletic, as if exercised and invigorated 

by the stubborn soil upon which their lot is cast Altogether 

the Rathis are the best hill subjects we possess ; their manners are 
simple, quiet and unaffected : they are devoted to agriculture, not un- 
acquainted with the use of arms, honest, manly, industrious and loyaU 
These words, in the main, are still true of the Xfi^hurs and EAtuis 
throughout the whole area in which they dwell.” 

In the Simla Hills ^hakur is little more than a title, equivalent or 
nearly so to Rdn^, and the thdkurai is variously defined co mean the 
epoch of thdkur rule or the tract subject to that rule. The period of 
lhakur rule was later than that of the Mivis, but earlier than the 
existing organization into large states with dependent baronies under 
RAnas or sometimes still designated phdkurais. 

The ancient pargana of Kot^ha, lying at the foot of the hills east 
of Kdlka, was once governed by fourteen {hikura. To one of them, 
by name Mdn Ohand, the pargana was granted in Jdgir by the R^jfe of 
Sirmar. When Rdjd dagat Parkdsh {1842— 55) came to the throne 
he demanded Suwati, M4tt Ohand^s daughter, in marriage but was 
refosedher hand. He accordingly attacked Man Ohand who collected 
the 22 Kanet kheU of the pargana to resist him bub was compelled to 
flee to Delhi where he turned Muhammadan and gave his daughter 
to the emperor Jahangir. Onder the name of R4j4 Moman Murad 
he reconquered Kot^ha up to the Bursiugh Deo range. Varying 
accounts are given of his end, but on his death the pargana passed 
into the possession of the Mirs of Kot4ha. Morni, a hill in this tract, is 
said to be named after the wife of Moman Mur^d.* 

IUthor — The K4thor are one of the 36 royal races, and Solar Rajputs. 
Their old seat was Kanauj, but their more modern dynasties are to be 
found in SI4rw4r and Bikaner. They are returned from many districts 
in ^0 Punjab, but are nowhere numerous. In Montgomery they call 


♦ Wynyaxd, in Amballa BettUment and P# N. Q. I, § 761| 
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themselves R^t^or Chauliaa and are still Hindus, But in Hissd,r the 
Chauh^na^ appear to be distinct from, or do nob recognise, the Rdthor, 
The Sanskrit form of the name is R^htraktita* See under Rahtor also. 

Rathyah, a Jdt clan f agricultural) foand in Multan. 

Rato, a clan found in Ludhidna, where it cuts a jandi tree after a wed- 
ding, Its worship is then performed along with the bride, and a Brah- 
man is given cloth and Mansuri pice. 

Battol, a J^t clan found in Ludhidioa. It outs the jandi tree at a marriage 
and the man who cuts it is given cloth, etc., according to one^s means. 
Returning home they play with the kangna which consists of a supdri 
strung on a thread, an iron ring, a' cowrie, a bit of majith, and a 
piece of red cloth containing rice. This is tied to the bridegroom's hand 
by a Brahman, before the wedding procession starts, and a rupee is paid 
him for ii. In the same way a kangna is tied to the bride's hand. 
This is afterwards thrown seven times into a tray full of water by a 
bttrber woman. If the boy takes it out first, he is deemed masterful,* 
but if the girl finds it first the boy and his parents are much ashamed. 

Raui, Raul, fern. Rauliant, see R^wal. See Panjdbi Dicty., p. 964, dim. 
Rerd taIso=a precious boy), p. 964. 

Rauea, a Eohilla who speaks Pashtfi, used disparagingly.— Dicty,, 
p. 962. 

Raut, fern, -ilm, -Ni, see R4wat . — Panjabi Dicfy., p. 962. 

Rawaki, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Rawal, a Gnjar tribe, which claims descent from Dhundp41, a Rdrjput from 
‘ beyond Lahore,' who married the daughter of Ghokhar, a Gujar. 

It claims to belong to the Ghokharbansi clan, and is almost certainly of 
Khokhar origin, driving its name from Rua Sarsa near Lahore. T3iey 
once hold a bdrah and a sataisi^ groups of 12 and 27 villages 
respectively, in Karnd,!, where they are still found in the Khddir tract. 

Rawal. — In Amritsar it is said that the ancestor of this tribe, R^^l, was in 
the service of the Prophet. Once when aims were being given by the 
Prophet no one came forward to receive them, whereupon Rydl 
accepted them. Since then the members of this tribe have been sub^ 
sisting on charity. They are called Rawal after their ancestor Ryal. 
The term H4wal is, however, generally used as a synonym for Jogi, " 
though, strictly speaking, it denotes a Muhammadan Jogi, who is, 
indeed, generally spoken* of as a ^ Jogi-R4wal.' In Rd]put4na and 
elsewhere Rdwal is a title, Sanskritised as RSjakula.* 

The Rdwals of the Sidlkot District are all Muhammadans. It jnay be 
conjectured that they are descendants of once pious Hindu Jogis who 
accepted Isl4m. A thorough knowledge of the lore of the Hindu 
Jogis added to that acquired by Muhammadan jfejzra has enabled them 
to acquire their present position in native society. They profess to he 
beggars and most of them really are so. ^ jogi will go about siting 
pathetic as well theosophio hymns and very soon grows rich, wme 
of them are hakiTns (physicians), though they have never been students 
of medicine. In some instances, however, they are good physicians. 


* O’. R. A. S., 1908, p, 532, 
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They practise surgery and their eye operations often cause injury to 
the simple country-folk who submit to their treatment. Thr-y gene- 
rally pass the rainy season at home and go out at the beginning of 
winter. Their sMll in medicine is not much appreciated at home, but 
they return from abroad laden with silver. They are also the heredi- 
tary astrologers of the Punjab. In other parts of India they pose as 
great physicians, saints or Hindu yafeirs of some respectable order. It 
m not difficult for a Rdwal to pass for years as a Hindu, and it is 
p ptATiifthing how men of such low-birth and training can deceive people 
in other provinces and return home with thousands of rupees. They 
spend money as easily as they earn it. 

Some of the RSwals of the Punjab are notorious cheats. One of 
their favourite devices, says lbbetson,is to personate along lost relative. 
In the Province itself they seldom venture upon open crime ; but they 
travel about the Central Provinces and the Deccan and even visit 
Bombay and Calcutta, and there pilfer and rob. They are often absent 
for long periods on these expedit'ons; and meanwhile the Banyas of 
their villages support their families on credit, to be repaid with interest 
on tbe return of the father. Some interesting information regarding 
them will be found in Selected Papers, No. XVIII of lf'69 of the 
Punjab Police Department. The town of Rawalpindi is named after 
them. There they are said, in addition to their usual pursuits, to 
recite at the Muharram stories of the doings of Mahomet, accounts of 
his miracles, and hymns in his praise. The criminal Rawals of Amritsar 
are divided into jhaU-hathas, who carry a wallet, a,ud jogis. The latter 
though Muhammadans are averse to circumcision and assume the 
character of a Hindu monk. They regard themselves as more respectable 
than the jhoU-hatha, but are the worse cheats. 

RiWAT, Rdwant, R&nt, Rdnwat, Rawdt, Ratont or Rout.* Ibbetson wrote ; 

“The R4wat has been returned as a 3&X tribe, as a Rd,jput tribe, and 
as a separate caste. The Kawat is found in the sub-montane districts, 
and down the whole length of the Jumna valley, it is very diflScult 
to separate these people from the R&this of the^ Xdntjfa hills j indeed 
they would appear to occupy much the same positionin the sub-montauo 
as the R^Lthis or even the Kanets do in the higher ranges. They are 
admittedlv a clan of Chandel Rdjputs ; but they are the lowest olan who 
are recognised as of lULjput stock, and barely if at all admitted to 
communion with the other Rdjputs, while under no oiroumstanoes 
would even a Rdthi marry a RAwat woman. They practise widow- 
marriage as a matter of course. There can, I think, be little doubt 
that the Chandel are of aboriginal stock, and probably the same as the 
Obandfil of tbe bills of whom we hear so much ; and it is not impossible 
that these men became Cbandls where they were conquered and de- 
spised outcasts, and Riijputa where they enjoyed politic^ power, rhe 
I&wat is probably akin to tbe Rd,o sub-divisi<.n of the Kanets, whom 
again it is most difficult fo separate from the EAthis ; and the Chandel 
E&jputs also have a lUo section. In D-lhi a group returns itself;H8 
Rfiwat Gaure.” In Gurgaon the RAwat are a large Jat gof, holiiing 


* Ihe word appears to he a patronymic like many others ending to -duiat md -ot. It may 
ihu8 mlm*s6no?aBao.’ Or it maybe a dtotontije (^e sqmre® /r. sqmre^ InBanswara 
among the Bhils Riwat is a title, =‘ headman’ : Rijputdni QaxOteer, p. 115, 
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eight villages and shares in 27 others. There are a few B^wat villages 
in Ludhiana also. The following nobe comes from Garg^on 

“ There are two parties in R^jputina. One of them is called Rawat. They are Hindus, 
The other is called Merat, and they are Muhammadans. But in spite of the difference in 
religion these two parties intermarry. If a R^.wat girl is married to a Merat she lives 
like a Muhammadan and vice versd'* 

Rawani, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Rawanei, a synonym of gadba in Peshawar. A shepherd or grazier. 

Rata 9 , a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. See Rid,r. 

Bazar. — One of the 8 branches of the Muhammadzai Pathdns ; see p. 233 

RsnETr^ a got descended from its epouym, who founded Kandela in 
tahsil Jind and has held 14 villages in that tahsil for 25 generations. 
It migrated to Jind State from Hiss^r. 

Reha]^, Rbh^ or Re^l, — R ahlr is incorrect. A low caste closely allied to the 
Dumna but higher than the Chandl and lower than the Koli. He 
works in bamboo like the Dumna, but also travels about as a minstrel— 
like the Hensi. Found only in the hills he appears to be confined to 
the K^ngra and Simla Hills. In the latter he is described as a 
shepherd, but he also -makes bamboo baskets like the Dam. The two 
castes, however, do not intermarry, though each can drink water touched 
by the other, and can smoke the same pipe. They can also smoke 
with the D4gi and Chamdr, the only distinction being that they will 
not eat food cooked by a Ddgi or Chamdr. The Rer alsa work as 
sweepers while the Pfims do not. The Rers are not found in the lower 
hills, or Ohandla in the upper. It is doubtful if the Rehr is the same 
as the Bihaea. 

Rehoab.— O f. Shor^gar. 

Reman, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Rb^tb, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Mult4n. 

Beta, a small Hindu caste found only in the Delhi district. They say they 
were Rajputs but were excluded from the caste because they took to • 
practising harewa or widow-marriage. They are now quite separate. 
They eat and smoke with J4ts and agricultural castes of similar stand- 
ing, hut will not marry them except by harewa. They own 9 villages 
in Delhi, and the names of their clans are sometimes Rajput and some- 
times not. They trace their origin from Mahrauli where the Qutb 
pillar stands. 

RiIr, Riyab, a J^t tribe found in GurddiSpur. It gives its name to the 
Ri4rki tract. 

Rip, a clan of status found in Shnjdbdd tahsil, Mult&n district. 

BiffAN, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Shdhpur. 

Rihaea or Rehaea. — The Eehsra is an outcaste like the Dtimna, H41i, Sepi, 
etc., but he is not a Dumua, with whom he will not eat. He has a 

Eb'c distinct calling, making trinkets :ef the base metals^ -for--. 4Qie-_ Gad 

3 yov women. D5he the Rehi^l he is found in K4ngra and also in Chamba. 
He is a strolling minstrel but also makes bamboo baskets, plays on the 
fife and drum at Gaddi weddings and other festivities, and works^ as a 
navvy. Some people class him as a Ghirth, and his powers of annojr* 
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ing children by sorcery make tbe people pet as well as fear him, EKa 
name is also spelt Kosa^-a., but be appears to have no connection with 
that tribe. In Ghamba the workers in brass in the Barmaur wizdrat 
are callea rihdras. They make huqqas, anklets, bangles, etc., and also 
play the senha at temples. The name is said to be derived from Hhdrdj 
the characteristic brass anklet worn by Gaddi women. 

Eijala (/r. rizd»la, degraded), a term applied to the Brabmachdiris, a sub- 
order of the Jogis. To it belongs the mahant of the Kanph^ra Jogi 
asthal at Bobar in Rohtak. It has appropriated all the endowments 
* of that monastery. The Jttij^las abstain from flesh and liquor, wear 
long ochre-coloured robes, do not marry, and only admit members 
of the better castes. They are constantly at litigation with the 
Nangas. 


Bind, the most important of the main Baloch tribes and sometimes loosely 
used to include others. Most of the tribes of Rind descent are known 
by distinctive names, but the Rinds of Mand in Makrd,n and Shorto in 
Kachhi adhere to the name and it is also used by large numbers of 
Baloch outside the tumans in Dera Gh^zi Khd.n and in other districts 
of the Punjab. The Tibbi Lund tuman also has a Bind clan. Indeed 
it may be said that the term is now used in three ways ; — 

(1) Asa general term by which all Baloch of pure Wood are known 
to distinguish them from others of inferior descent or mixed blood who 
are still known as Baloch. 


(2) - As a special tribal name borne by some Baloch many of these 
belong to scattered or broken tribes and remember nothing of their 
origin except that they are Rinds, and this probably accoutits for most 
of the Baloch described in the Punjab Census tables as Rinds. 

(3) Rind is the name of one of the three clans, Lund, Khosa and 
Bind, into which the Tibbi Lund tribe is divided. 


The descent from Rind to Mir Sahdk is variously given. Generally 
Sah^k is considered to be the son of Rind, but Ahmad Kh^in Ludhianf 
Lund gives the following ; — 

Rind. 


Razm^n. 

I 


Nau-N^ir Din. 
Mir Ahmad, 


G^o, 

I 


Pheroz. K^im 

1 (ancestor of the 

- ^ MaziLris, 

Kalo. Bahar q.v.) 

1 (ancestor of the Gishkhanris). 

L 


^ 

Husain, 

I 

Shan Ali 

(married Mai B^no 
who after Ms death 
married a goatherd 
(fiuzddr)^ hence the 
BozcUrs), 


I 


Husain. 

Nauhat, 

I 

Br^him, 

r 

Mubarak. 

I 

Khoh-phrosh, 
afterwards called 
Leghari, ancestor 
of the Legharis. 


Pheroshih. 

StoklE. 


YAkdb 

(ancestor of the Kasrinis), 
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SaMk. 


f — 

Hasan. 


Shalhak. 


Mir Chakar. 


Hamal, 


SMhzad. 


'1 


Blidnari 

(daughter). 


Shaihak, 




I 


! 


I 


I.. 


Jiand. Muhainmad. Brahim, Mirh^n. Nohakh. Gyindir, Rdis* Hamal. 

alias Khoh- (ancestor of ancestor 

phrosh alias Leghar the BughtiSi of the 

(ancestor of the Legharis, q.v.) Rais^nis 


( 


q.v) 


Ak 

(ancestor of 
the Lunds, q.v. and 
of the Sihamb^nis, 
q.v) 


Sher Ali 
(ancestor of the 
Ghulim Bolak 
of Sibi). 


^ 

Bashk Ali 
(ancestor of the 
Syah-ph^dh 
section of Darkani 
Gorchanis). 


(but these are 
generally classed 
as Brahui). 


The Rinds of Shord.n, wHose chief is Sarddrr Khdn, are generally recog* 
nized as the purest in descent by Baloch everywhere. The wars between 
the Rinds and the Lash4ris and the invasion of the Indus valley 
form the subject of numerous heroic ballads, and have a historical 
foundation. 


Rindowana, an agricultural clan found in Sh^hpur. 

RopA, Roppi, shaven, entirely shaved as to the head. RodA sddhzc a fagir 
who has his head entirely shaved.— PanjaSi Dicty., p. 990. 

Rode, an ArAin clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Roghan-qae, -kash. — A magniloquent synonym for Chdki, i. q. Teli, in Dara 
GhAzi KhAn. 

Rohawe, an agricultural clan found in ShAhpur. 

Rohela, Rahela, of a, belonging to a hill (Multd.ai, Potohari) . 

Ruhblla, a Rohilla, Khaibarf . — Panjabi Dicty^, pp. 970, 975. 

Rokhb, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Ronga, a clan (agricultural) found in MultAn, 

Eo^raAB, a Jsit clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Ropal, an ArAfn clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Ro]^. — The real seat of the Punjab Rors, wrote Tbbetson, is in the great 
dhdh jungles south of Th^nesar in Karndl where they hold a chaurdsi 
nominaHv consisting of 84 villages, of which the village of Amin, 
where the PAndavas arrayed their forces before their last fight with the 
Kaaravas, is the tika or head village. But the Rors have spread 
down the Western Jurnna Canal into the lower parts of Karn&l 
and into Jind in considerable numbers. There is a Ror bdra or 
group of 12 villages, south of KaitEal, whose got is Turan. They 
are said also to hold 13 villages beyond the (jianges. They are 
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fine stalwart men, of very macli tlie same type as the Jdts, whom 
they almost equal as husbandmen, their women also working in 
the fields. They are more peaceful and less grasping in their habits 
than the Ja^s, and are consequently readily admitted as tenants 
where the latter would be kept at arm^s length. Of their origin 
I can say nothing certain. They have the same story as the 
Aroras, of their having been Rdjputs who escaped the fury of Paras 
B>dm by stating that their caste was aur or another.^" The Aroras are 
often called RoJgtas in the east of the- Punjab; yet I can hardly be- 
lieve that the frank and stalwart Ror is of the same origin as the 
Arora, The Amin men (who are Ohauhd,n Baohchhas by got) say that 
they came from Sambhal in Mard.dd,b^d ; but this may only be in order 
to connect themselves with their neighbours the OhauMn* RSjputs, who 
certainly came from there. But almost all the Rors alike seem to point 
to Bddli in the Jhajjar tahail of Rohtak as their immediate place of 
origin, though some of them say they came from Rd.]pufc^na. Their 
social status is identicalt with that of ; and they p» actise karewa or 
widow-marriage, though only, they say, within the caste. Their sub- 
divisions seem to be exceedingly numerous. A few of the largest are 
the Sagwal, Maipla, Khichi and Jogr^n, The Amb^la Rors would 
appear to be mostly Sagwal. The Rofs of Pipli (Thdnei^ar) are described 
by Mr. Kensington as having a modified custom of chundavand* This 
appears to be really a system by which brothers succeed their father 
equally, but only uterine brothers inherit from a deceased brother, the 
whole blood excluding the half._ 

Roba, see Abo?-a. — The Panjdhi Dicty. (p. 973) gives the meanings, hard 
clod, a fragment of stone, a lump of gur, the name of a caste.^ 

Roshania,— From the earliest times of IsMm there have existed sects 
professing doctrines not inculcated in the Qurdn, or even condemned 
by it. These doctrines appear to have been from time to time revived 
in Persia, and in KhorassdLn, which from the very first age of Isl^m 
had been the fruitful parent of heresies : there appeared the Ravendis, 
who taught the doctrines, of the transmigration of souls and the 
successive incarnations of the Deity, With these were associated social 
doctrines advocating community of women and the equal distribntioii 
of property: In the middle of the 16 th century there was in the Punjab 
a revival of these doctrines, headed by Bayazid, an Ans^ri Shaikh, who 
was born at JnllnndurJ where descendants of his family still live. 


♦ The Ohauhin legend admits the descent of the Roy of Amin, etc,, from Rana Har RaL 
The RAiputs, however, say that they were originally Ods who dug the tanks at ThAnesar. 
Ori^nally in many cases, if not in all, they held their lands as dependants of the RAjpuls, 

without much doubt. ^ . 

t Sir J, M. Douie says they rank below Jats and that their caste organisation is stronger 
that of the hi^ier agricultural tribes, the panchayat being still powerful, 
t Bazid or Bayazid was born about a year before BAbar overthrew the Afghan dynasty at 
P^nat in 1526 His father Abdulla lived in Kaniguram in Waziristan, and his mother’s 
fainib‘ in Jullundur, but the families were related, BAyazid’s maternal grandfather and Iiis 
paternal great-grandfather being brothers. The rise of Mughal power drove ^ 
Barents to seek refuge in KAniguram. Eventually Abdulla divorced his mother and the 
boy was nerfected by his father and iU-treated by his step-mother. Thus he was driven to 
seek instruction of an obscure kinsman, Shaikh Ismaa, thereby deeply ofiendmg Ms 
father a relative of descendants and namesakes of Shaikh Baha-ud-din Eakana. ^yazfd 
then became an itinerant horse-dealer, and at Kalinjar became a disciple of hmua Sulaimin, 
a malhid or Ismailian of ultra-Shia tendencies upon whose teaching he based the essential 
doctrines of the sect he was destined to found. 
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After a troubled youtb. Bdyazid settled in Kanl^uram where he lived 
the life of a Hermit, dwelling in a cave, and devoting himself to religious 
exercises. Here he evolved the eight precepts which he enjoined on his 
followers. He assumed the title of Pir-i-Eoshan, or ‘ Saint of the Light.’ 

His teaching, however, found no fav(»r among the Wazfrs, and 
Biiyazid was attacked and wounded by his own father. Hardly was 
bis wound healed than he fled to Nangrahdr where he found a wdo6me 
from Sultdn Ahmad, the Mohmand chief. Later he found firm sup- 
porters among the Ghoria Khel, the Khaltls and Muhammadzais who had 
recently overrun the Peshdwar plain of Hashtnagar. from his seat at 
Kalidher Bdyazid sent out followers on what were little better than ma- 
rauding expeditions. These roused Muhammad Hdkim’s government 
to action and B^yazld was arrested, taken to H^bul and confronted 
with the Ulama of the court. Freed at their intercession, but not it 
would see’D without a heavy ransom, Bdyazid found a home in Tir^h. 

The Pir-i-Boshan is said to have expelled the Tlrdhis from Tirdh 
because they were suspected of backsliding from his tenets and intri- 
guing with the Mughals. Having treacherously murdered SOO of them 
the remainder fled to Nangrahar and the Pir subsequently* invaded 
that tract but was repulsed with great slaughter by Muhsin 
governor of Kdbul, at Baro which the Roshanias had sacked. Thence 
he reached a village in K^ldpdni where he died. 

After his death the sect languished. Its most active supporters 
were the AMdis of Tirdh, the Yusufzais having been re-converted to 
orthodoxy, but in 1587 Akbar in person defeated JaUl-ud-din, the son 
of Bazid, in an expedition against the Rosbanias of Tir^h and the neigh- 
bounng hills. Nevertheless in 16C0, Jal^l-ud-din, grandson of Roshan, 
obtained possession, for a time, of Ghazni. In 1611,- however the 
Roshauias, having caused a revolt at Kdbul, were put down with great 
slaughter and the sect died out, its tenets continuing to be professed 
only by Bazid’s descendants in Tir6h and Kohat, and by some of the 
Bangash and Orakzai Pathfins. 

In or about 1620 Mahdbat Khdn, governor of K6bul, massacred 300 
Orakzai Afghans, hoping thereby to weaken the power of IhdSd, the 
Roshania, grandson of Bd.yazid, and then despatched a large force 
under Ghairat Khdn into Tirfih. This force was overwhelmed at the 
Sang-Paja Pass (1619-20). Some six years later Ihddd took advantage 
of an Dzbeg invasion of Efibnl to sally forth from Tirdh and harry the 
country but on the Uzbegs’ departure Muzaffar Kh^n, governor of 
KAbul, turned on Ibddd who fled to the Lowaghar range. 1626 he 
was killed and his head sent from Bangash to Jahdngfr.t Abdul Qddir 


elected by Muhsin Khdn but 

t Ihddd was killed during the term of office of the Khwiia Abul TTacan 
pointed suhahddr of Kabul in 1622 , Ihd4,d’s head was sent to Tabni-A 
the gateways. The family was thus desceSed 


Ihdady wife Alai 
I 

Abdul Qidir, 


Bayazid, Pfr-LRoshan, Ans^rl 
Shaikh Umar, Bayazfd, and four other sons. 


(and three other sons). 


Jalal-T^-Dint 
Karam D^d« 
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Ms sorij and Lis beautiful wife Alai, wLo was beloved of all tLe Rosbali- 
ias, tLen went into Tir^h and tLence attacked PesL^war wLen Muzaffar 
Khan had gone to JKdbul on hearing of Jah^i'gir^s deaths which was 
the signal for a general rising of the Afghdn tribes, Peshawd.r thoui?h 
completely invested was relieved by Said Kh^n, the faujdnr of 
Bangash, and the Afghans who submitted reluctantly to Abtiul Qddir's 
leadership, were defeated with loss. Said Kh^n, now governor of 
j^abul, induced Abdul Qiildir to subndt, hut the Mughals had to send 
a force against his ftdlowers in Tirdh where the Afifdis and Orakzais 
offered a stubborn resistance and their leaders only submitted when 
granted lands near P^nipat. Operations were also undertaken in 
Kurram. 


The Eoshanias in Kiirram, — The Tuiis of Paiwar are, or were a 
century ago, Roshanias, and that sect once possessed considerable 
power in Kurram as well as in Tirdh. At the time of Jah^ngir^s death, 
1627, Abdul Qadir, the sou of Ihdad, was in the Karrnditi valley whence 
he advanced into Tlrah. la 1637-8 the tribes about Baghzan had 
lately re-called Karim Dad, son of Jaldl-ud-din, with his disciples who 
had been driven out by the Mughals and compelled to take refuge in 
the Muhani country. From Baghzan the Roshanias advanced on 
Tirdh which was disaffected to the Mughals. For the purpose of 
reducing the Orakzais and Afridis the subahddr of Kfibul, Muzaffar 
Khdn, dissembled 15,000 Afghdin levies, with the troops under Rd.jdi 
Jagat Singh, thdnaddr of the Baugashd^t^ and .other leaders, and 2,000 
cavalry of his own contingent, placing the whole force under Muham- 
mad Yakub, Kashmiri, But before this force reached Baghzan from 
Kdbul, the people had put to death a brother of Karam Ddd Khd.Ti and 
a brother of Azd,r Mir, Orakzai. The people of Lakan in Khost, 
however, fled with Karim Dd,d Khdn and his followers to their mountain 
fastnesses and the Mughal force destroyed their villages. The w’inter 
snows, however, soon compelled them to surrender Karim Ddd with the 
family and dependants and he was soon after, under orders from the 
emperor, put to death at Peshdwar. 

The family of Bazid itself, however, was not exterminated, for the 
surviving sons of JaMl-ud-din received Mau Shams^b^d near Agra iu 
jdgir, through the influence of the Wazir of Shdh Jah^n, Sa^ad-ull^h 
Khfe, who was himself, according to tradition, a disciple of Bazid. 
But how far the doctrines of the sect survived is by no means clear : 
that they have greatly influenced Muhammadan beliefs in these 
Provinces appears certain, for a number of songs which commemorate 
the miracles of Shaikh Darwesh and other members of Pir Rosixan’s 
family are still sung by faqirs in the Punjab, and in these songs 
allusions ate made to the Sayads of Bokhara on the one hand, and on 
the other to the spiritual influence of the family on Sher Sh^h Sayad 
Jaldl,^ It would, indeed, appear probable that the Roshania heresy 
was a Shia development. The name of the sect, its per.<eoution by 
orthodox Isldm, and its doctrines, all point to this conclusion, but the 
doctrine of nieten»psychosis, which, according to Bellew, B^zld 
fessed, is exceedingly common and may not be confiited to the Shias. 
It should, however, be noted that Raver ty states that B^z£ i was a Sufi,. 

— ■ ' ■' I -M l. .. .■■I.f l -I.ll 

* Legends of the Punjab, IU, pp. 158 — 217 (p. 1C3 and p, 175), 
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doiar-—Busaiwali, 


but, having been a disoiple of Malla Sulairndn, Jalandhari, he became 
initiated into the tenets of the Jogis and so converted to the doctrine 
of the metempsychosis, to whioh he added the dogma that the most 
complete manifestations of the divinity were made in the persons of 
holy men. Both these doctrines were, however, far older than the 
Boshanias, 


Bdzid adopted the title of Pir Hoshan or the Apostle of Light 
apparently in allusion to the ‘ light of Muhammad,’ but he was cdled 
by his ‘ orthodox’ opponents Pir T6rik or the Apostle of Darkness. He 
laid aside the QurSn, taught that nothing existed save God, and that 
no set form of worship, but only implicit obedience to his Prophet, was 
required. Be also preached communism of property,* and his followers 
are said to have practised co mmuni ty of women. 

Botab, see under Bdnotra. 

Roth, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Mnltdn. 

BoHAit, a clan of with headquarters at Beholi in Bohtak. 

Buhaea, fern, -f, the white-eyed duck: a tribe of (Multfini).-~PaWdJi 

Bae, a clan, found in Shujdbdd tahsil, Mnltlin district. 

RtJKHAE, a class of Sanidsf/agiVa . — PanjdU Dicty., p. 976. 

Eupnami, a Hindu sect. 


Btisi^AW. or .BATT a rope-maker, a caste so employed: PanjdU Pkiy., 
p. 978 ; cf. Rassiwat at p. 49 su;pra, s.v. Mahtam. ^ 

Hi strengthened by Bfaid’s doSs? supported by it and 
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Sabaewal, a family of agricaltTiral Khatris found in Jlielitm. 
Sabib ChishtIj see Chishti. 


SabeIhi, a clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 
SABUNOAit, soap-maker ; see Teli. 


Saddekhcei,, see under Isperka. 


^ ^ Uttn^nzai by a 

w separated from that tribe, 

but ^tb them hold the extreme east of Peshiwar on the right bank 
of the Indus, lying to the west, while the Utmtozai lie to t lie east. 
One, however, of its septs, the Khudu Khel, occupies the valleys be- 
tween Chamla and the Gadun country. In Afghanistan the Saddozai 
were supplanted by the Babaezai as the ruling family early in the 19th 
century, but not before the SaddoAais had enfeoffed many fam ilies of 
their own and other tribes in the province of Mu ltdn. By degrees 
these families, known as the Multdni Pathdns, absorbed a good deal 
OT powOT. The fief of Shuj^bdd remained for some time in the hands 
ot one of them, and ultimately, under the famous Nawdb Muzaffar Khdn 
and Naw4h Sarfar^z Khfin, the Mnltfin Saddozais set up for themselves 
S. which was for all purposes independent.* The family of 

the_ Saddozai Naw^bs is not now connected ivith Multan, but resides 
mainly a,t Lahore. Saddozai families are, however, found in Bahdwal- 
pur and in Dera Ismail KhSn. As an agricultural clan Saddozais are 
also found in Montgomery. 

SIdbkb, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Sadb, fern. -Hi, dim. Sddhak, a practiser, a disciple of a faqir ; Panjabi 
Dicty., pp. 982-3. ''According to Ibbetson sddh is properly nothing more 
than the Hindu equivalent of the Mussalmfin word pir , or rathOT sddh 
applies only to a Hindu devotee, while pir includes any Muhammadan 
holy man. But the word is especially applied to a set of Hindu Uni- 
tarians who are chiefly found in the Upper Ganges-Jumna doah, from 
FarnikhiLbdd upwards. The sect was founded by one Birbhd>ii (or 
Birbd,r) some 200 years ago. The Sddh do not smoke, and affect great 
personal cleanliness, and their religious cerem(jnies consist in eating 
together. It is a sect rather than an order, and the Jdts of a lar^ 
village in Karndl are Sddhs by sect, though Jd^s by caste. {See 
Wilson’s Hindu Sects, p. 227jf.) According to Maclagau the sect was 
.founded by one Udo Dds, one of the pupils of Rai Dds. Sir James 
Dome’s account of the sect runs ;t “ They own the whole of one 
village, Zainpur Sddhdn, and the half of another in pargana Indri, and 
a few families are to be found in tahsil Pipli of Ambdla. They are said 
to be found also in Rohtak, to own two villages -in Sahdranpur, and to 


• See lUTaclagan, Molt&a CktiseUeer, 1901-02, pp. 49—60, for its bistoiv, and pp. 162-3. 
t P. N. Q. I„ § 1033. 
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Sadhdna — Sddhu, 


be especially nnmeroas in Parrukbdbd.d. They say they are in religion 
neither Hindus nor Muhammadans, but followers of the Guru IJdho 
D^s, who was doubtless a reformer of the type of Kabir and Nanak. 
They worship no material object, pay no respect to the Ganges or 
Jumna, have no idols or temples, and adore only the One Goi, under 
the title of Sat or ^ The True One/ The whole village community 

men, women nnd children — meets monthly on the day of the full 

moon in a gurudwara, when hinis (the precepts of the sect) are recited. 
Music is not allowed in tlieir worship; they pay no respect to 
Brahmans ; and they do not employ them at their weddings or funerals. 
At weddings the phera is presided over by a panchdyat of respectable 
members of the brotherhood; they are bound to salute no one, their 
Gnru having taught them to pay this mark of respect to the Supreme 
Being alone. Other Jats do not eat or intermarry with them. A mela 
(assemblage) of the whole sect is held yearly. The place of meeting 
is changed from time to time. This year it took place at Delhi. Some 
80 years ago the grandfather of the present headman of Zainpnr was 
carried off by the Sikh chief of Kalsia, and had all his fingers burnt 
off, because he refused to acknowledge that Ndiiiab was the true guru 
(religious guide) 

The priests of the menial classes are often called Sddh, aa the 
Ohamarwa Sddhs of the Ohanidrs, or the Oharandrisi Sd.dhs and the 
Kahiibansi Sddhs of the JuUhas. To these must be added the Diwan^ 
Sadhs whose headquarters are at a place, apparently mythical, called 
‘Pir-pind,’ and the Nirmala Sadhns or Sadhs. Lyall also mentions 
SAdhs among the Gaddis, but these would appear to be sddhus or 
Gosains. 

Sadhana, a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Sadhib, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Sabhnapanthi, a follower of a sect founded by Sadhna, a saint or hhagat , 
who was born in 8ehw^n in Sind. He was a contemporary of Ndmdeo 
and a butcher by trade, but he never killed animals himself, confi.ning 
himself to selling the flesh of those slaughtered by others. The sect 
does not appear to he numerous now, and it is confined to persons who 
follow the trade of butcher. Its tenets are obsemre, hut probably con- 
sist in worshipping Sadhn^ as an incarnation of Vishnu,*** 

Sabko, a Jdjj clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Sabhra, a Muhammadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery: and, 
as Hindus, in Ludhidna where their customs resemble those of the 
Sanghera. 

Sabho, a monk or saint :t apparently synonymous with sddh {q* * v,). The 
term is applied to members of many Hindu orders and sects, especially 
in the south-east Punjab. For instance, in Rohtak there are two sects 
whose members are styled Sddhu. These are the Gharibddsi and 
Ghisa-panthi. The former were founded by Gharib Dds, a member of 

* Macauliffe, Sikh Religion, VI, p. 84, E‘or a life of Sadhna, see pp. 84 — 8. His tomb is at 

SirMnd. 

t But to be distinguished from faqir ; Karnal Gazetteer, p. 123. For sadhu ■= sdhu see 
tmder Sabu. 
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a well-known family of Dliankar Jdts^ now resident in Clihudani a 
village of tahsil Jbajjar, wbicb bad migrated sliortly before his birth 
from Karanntha in Rohtak tahsil. He was born in Sambat 1774 and 
was noted for bis piety and poetry. Himself illiterate, he dictated 
when about 23 years old, a book now known as Bdbd Gharib Ddsji M 
postak^ or Ghartb Das kd Granth Sdhih^ which consists of some 7,000 
verses oF the celebrated Kabfr, followed by 1 7,000 of his own. He 
died in Sambat 1835, and over his remains a handsome samndh was 
erected. Four mahants have died since him and the fifth is now on the 
gaddi. The office of mahant is hereditary in his family. Hitherto 
the mahants have all been garhasti or married men, but it has 
been decided that the present occupant of the office, who is an adopted 
son of his predecessor, who had only daughters, shall remain 
celibate. He is a mere lad and possibly the decision will yet be revised ! 
The professed S^idbus of tbe sect are celibate and wear red ochre {gerzi) 
coloured clothes. They differ from Kahirpanthis chiefly in abjuring 
the use of tobacco and all narcotics. It is a tenet of the sect that 
Kabir and E4m are identical — Ram men Rahir men kuchh antar nahin, 
'^Tlrereisno difference between R4m and Kabir/^ Gharibd4sis are 
found in the Punjab as well as in Rohtak ; there are branch institutions 
in a number of villages of the district. They practise cremation, and 
not burial. A somewhat similar sect found in Rohtak is that of the 
Ghisapanthis. Ghisa belonged to the Meerut Di^atriot and was canon- 
ised on his death about i860 A. D. His f(dlowers abstain from meat, 
drugs, and intoxicants, and wear ochre-coloured clothes. They worship 
Ishwar (God), and not idols, but sin^ songs in praise of Kabfr. They 
discredit the Vedas, Brahmans, and the cow. They do not perform the 
phera ceremony at weddings. Their gurus are buried, though laymen 
are burned. The sect is now making no progress. 

SABHMAEei, said to be a branch of the Shwetambari Jains : c/. S4dhupantlii, 

Sadhupanthi, a group of the Jaius, of uncertain classification : Punjab 
Census Rep,, 1912, § 229. 

Sapi, Safi, a tribe of doubtful Path4n origin, vassals of the Mohmands : 
at least th >se east of Mit4i and north of Kamdli, in particular the 
Kandahari sections, are clans who hold their land by sufferance of that 
tribe and are bound to pay tribute to the Kh4n o£L4lpfiraand entertain 
passing Mohmands, like the Mullagori.* According to Merk it is 
almost certain that tbe Safis are converts to Isl4m from the Kdfirs, 
Their fanaticism may be due to the recent date of this change. And 

' the position of the tribe from Kohist4n and Tagao to B4jaur, on the 
confines of K4firist4n, the language spoken by them in Kashmung, and 
the fact that they are certainly not Afghans nor of the Hindki class, 
testify to the correctness of this supposition. They are divided into 
the four following clans : — 


KandaMri 

Gurbuz 

Wader 

Masand 



Sipah, Kamdl Khel, Mirza Khel and Amrolii. 

Shamsho Kor, Aba Elhel, Madur Kor and Ghilzai Kor. 


* The Mullagoris of Tartaxa appear to be quite distinct from the S^fis. Their elans are 
the Tar Khel, Far Khel and Danlat Khel. , ^ „ 
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Baverty, lio-wever, only divides the Safis into three as above, but 

omitting the-Kandahdri. He says they number nearly 20,000 families. 
Some dwell in the hill tracts of Sanr Kamar, but the majority dwell in 
the valleys of Lam gh^n or Laghman and Pich, and in Ki5nar and 
Kd.mdn. Those in Saur Kamar used to pay tithe to the chief of 
B^jaar, but those of the mountainous tracts of Lam^hsln, Kdmar and 
K^mdn and of Pich pay no tribute. Though not under any single 
chief the Sd.fis are strongly united and all three clans are partners in 
each village and its cultivated lands to a greater or less extent. Con- 
federates in war they are remarkable for energy and perseverance. 
Tradition says that a S4fi, aggrieved with the ruler of Bdjaur, migrated 
to Badel, the first village wrested by the S^fis from the Tor Kdfirs, 
1 hence, joined by other bold spirits, he drove the Tor Kafirs out of 
Pich. The S^fis in 1738 A. D. suffered great cruelty at the hands of 
N^dir Sh^h, in whose time they were a numerous and powerful tribe 
located in the districts of Sh^h Makh, Ohdriakd^r and other parts of the 
province of Kabul, in retaliation for the part they had played during the 
Persian king^s investment of Kandahar and their attacks upon him dur- 
ing his march to E^bul. Left without support by the Mughal government 
they submitted to Nddir Shd/h, but only to have their eyes torn out and 
carried in maunds before the Persian monarch for inspection. These 
facts, related in the Nddirndma, appear to disprove the theory that the 
S^fis are of purely Kdfir origin. According to the Ain-i^Akbari the 
Sdfi bad to furnish 35,000 men to the militia, but Raverty thought this 
an error and proposed to read 300 horse and 5,000 foot instead . As 
earty as Akbar’s time they had settled in Panjhir, an ancient township 
mentioned in the MasdliJc-^wa-MamdUTc. 

SacaIi, a SAt clan (agriculturalj found in Amritsar, 

Saqgi, an Ar^l^ clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 

Saggd, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Sh^hpur, 

Sagla, a Muhammadan tribe of Jdt status, found in the Montgomery tahail 
on the right hank of the E^vi near Idalwdla ; originally B^jputs, claim- 
ing descent from the of Dh^ranagar, they say they migrated to 

their present seats' iu Akbar's time, but their principal villages were 
founded under Muhammad Sh^h and Kamr Singh Nakkd,£, 

Sagnit, an ,expounder of omens. Fanjdhi Dicty.^ p, 985. 

Saqri, the tribe of the Khattak Path^ns mainly found in Shakardarra, 
Kohd,t. 

SahansI, a Jdrt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. Probably Sansi. 

Safaean, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan, 

Safi, sometimes pronounced Ohhdhi in Ludhiana. A 3dt tribe which, like 
the Sindhfi, claims descent from a Solar Rajput who went to G-hazni 
with Mahmud, and returned to found the tribe, settling on the Rdvi 
near Lahore. They are found in any numbers only in GujrAt and 
Si^lkot^Jand in the latter district have two septs, htutren descendea 
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Sdhibzdda-^Sahjdhdri. 

from Golai and Deliru from Asi, the two sons of Bli^n, son oi Sdhi,* 
Hindu Sdliis are said to avoid marriage with the Jajja and Sindhu^ 
and Muhammadan Slhis to avoid it with the latter tribe only. 
They have^ in common with the Sindh u and Chima of these parts, some 
peculiar marriage customs, such as cutting a goat^s ear and marking 
their foreheads with the blood, making the bridegroom cut off a twig 
of the j hand tree [Frosopis spicigera) and so forth ; and they, like most 
of the tribes of the Si^lkot District, worship the jhand tree. Widow 
remarriage is permitted, but only with the husband^s brother. If a 
widow marry any one else she is outcasted. 

The Sdhi are also found as a Jat clan (agricultural) in Multdn, Shah- 
pur and Amritsar, and in Montgomery they are described as a clan of 
the Kharrals, to which Mirza, the hero of the legend of Mirza and 
S4hib4n, belonged. 

Sahibzada, a descendant of a mullah who gained a reputation for learning 
or sanctity. The Sahibzadas of Jandol claim Arab descent. 

Sahjbhaki, SiJHDHAEb apparently fr. sahij, 'easy, gently^ so easy-going or 
conforming, as opposed to Kesdh^ri, the Sikhs who wear the heSi L e, 
do not cut the hair at all, and refrain from smoking tobacco. Gene- 
rally speaking the Kesdhdri may be defined as followers of Guru Govind 
Singh while the Sahjdh^ri may be roughly equated with the Nanak- 
FANTHi or followers of Guru !N4nak. Recent movements in the Sikh 
fold have tended to raise the status of the Eesdb^ri Sikhs, so much so 
that while formerly Kesdhdris and Sahjdb^ris of the same caste inter- 

' married without distinction, a Kesdh^ri will usually not give his daughter 
to a Sahjdhdri now unless he takes the pahul^ although he does not 
mind manying the daughter of a Sahjdh^ri. In other words, the Kes- 
dhdris are beginning to establish themselves as a hypergamous group.'^^ 

On the other hand ; "the relations of Sikhs, whether Kesdhdris or 
Sahjdharis, with Hindus pure and simple are so close that it is im- 
possible to draw a clear line of distinction. Even amongst the Hes- 
dhdris who are the followers of Gurfi Gobind Singh, a large number — 
e.g. the M^njha in the Lahore and Amritsar Districts— allow boys 
to have their hair cut, up to about 15 years, when they take the pahul 
(receive initiation) and begin to wear the kes, but all the time the boys 
are as good Sikhs as the parents. Then in one and the same family, 
one brother may be a Kesdh^ri, another a Sahjdh^ri ; and the third 
while wearing the kes may be a Sarwaria who smokes the huTcha. In 
numerous cases the father is a Kesdh^ri, the son does not wear the 
kes and the grandson is again initiated and becomes a follower of the 
precepts of Gni'ti Gobind Singh. In an oflBce of the N.-W. Railway, 
there is an Arora calling himself a Eesdhdri Sikh, who weai« the kes 


* But the Sialkot pamphlet of 1866 gives an entirely diferent account. While it makes 
them Surai-bansi and carries their descent up to Eto Chand, it says that they came 
from Ghazni with Mahmud Sultan and remained in his service a long time during Akhar’s 
reicn » Wazir took to agriculture, and fixed on Chak Dingai, about 14 miles from Lahore, 
on me banks of the Eavi : he had 5 sons, Chima, Goriya, Saib, Sundoo (? Sindhd), and 
S4hi*the issue of each formed two separate clans. I he clans were called Mandeoaad 
Veru* the former holding 0 villages, the latter 16. They intermarry with the BAjwA, 
Ghumman and Chima. They worship the jhand tree, and on marriage occasicms, sBt 
the ear of a ram, wiping the blood on fiie rim of the litter which conveys the bride. 
yan^ is the rule of inheadtwme in the dan. ^ ^ ^ 
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Sahnsar — Sahrwardia, 

tut shaves his heard. His brothers are Sahjdh^ris. There are several 
instances in which the wife of a Sahjdhari Sikh vows to make her first 
son a Kesdhari. The jounger sons remain Sahjdharis, A Kesdh^ri 
marries the daughter of a Sahjdhdiri and the daughters of Kesdharis 
marry Sahjdhdris. Indeed intermarriages between Kesdhdri or Sahj- 
dhdri Sikhs and ordinary Hindus are still matters of every day occur- 
rence, although the modern movement has succeeded to a considerable 
extent in confining the followers of Guru Gobind Singh in a water-tight 
compartment, restricting intermarriage with non-EIesdharis and en- 
forcing the initiation on all male descendants of Kesdharis. But to 
this day, instances of Sahjdhari sons of Kesdh^ri fathers, particularly 
in the educated community, are fairly numerous/^ — Punjab Census 
Bep., 1912, §§ 215 and 216. 

Sahnsar, Saiksar, a curious caste regarding which little information is 
available. They are found in Hoshiarpur round Tdnda and Dasuja, and 
say that they were originally Bhatti Rd^jputs, but they may be an off- 
shoot of the Mahtons or the Pakhiwd,ras. Another version is that in 
other parts of the country they are called . Hazara and that Sahansar 
is a translation of that name {sahans = 1000 = hazdr). If this is 
correct they may be Hazd.ras and they are certainly Muhammadans. 
But one tradition brings them from Pattehar, a place which is said to^ 
be in Sah^ranpnr. By occupation they used to be weavers, but now they 
make ropes, mats, etc., of grass, and mors or coronets for weddings. Folk- 
etymology would indeed derive Sahansdr from sun^ ^ hemp ^ and sar or 
sarhara, ^ grass/ in which they work. They are also called rassi-bat or 
rope-makers. They usually intermarry, but can take the daughters of 
lower tribes in marriage and give daughters in turn to other tribes. 

SAHaxA, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery* 

Sahol, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bahox, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Sahota, (1) one of the leading Jat tribes in Hoshidrpur. Its head-quarters 
are at Garhdiwdla, where it ranks as the second of the three Akbari Jfit 
families of the district. Its head is styled chaudh^'i ; (2) a horse-breed- 
ing tribe in the same district, said to be connected with the Kainjars. 
fSahoia is defined to mean ^ a young hare ^ in Panjabi Dicty., p. 989. 

Sahrawat, Sarot, a J4t tribe which claims to be descended from Sahra, a 
son OP grandson of Rd]4 Anangp4l Tunwar. They are almost confined 
to Dehli, Gurg4on, Rohtak, and the adjoining Pa^idla territory* In 
Robtak their settlements date from some 25 generations back, 

Sahrwardia# — O ne of the regular Muhammadan orders, founded by 
Shahdbuddin,*^ a native of the small town of Sahrward in Jrd,q near 
Baghdad, and a contemporary of Abdul Q^dir Jilanl. The first to 
establish this order in the Punjab was Bahauddin Zakaria (died 1565 
A. D.), better known as Bahdwal Haqq, the celebrated saint of Multdn.t 
The followers of this sect, according to the Census Report of 1881, 
worship sitting, chanting at short intervals aud in measured tones 
the TTord Alldhu^ which is articulated with a suppressed breath and as 

* Also said to be followers of Hasan BAsri ; see p. 387 infra, 

t A full account of Bahawal Haqq and Ms connection with tke shrine of Hnjra ShAh Moh- 
kam is given in Punjab Plates and C^vc'.es, XII, §§ 592, 643and 732. 
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if ejaculated by a powerful effort. The devotee often faints with the 
exertion,^" It is stated that they carry out both the loud and the 
suppressed methods of repeating the Jcalimay and that they preserve an 
indifferent attitude on the Question of musical services. They regard the 
reading or repeating of the Qor^n as an especially meritorious act. They 
are a popular order in Afghanistan, and contain a number of learned 
meu. Their chief head-quarters in the Punjab are at the picturesque 
shrine. of Muhammad Ismail (Midn Waddab which lies between Sh^li- 
mar and Mian Mir. The Jaldlis are an offshoot from this order. 

Sahtj, ( 1 ) a term meaning ^ gentle as opposed to zamindar or low-born, in 
dhelum. In the eastern parts ot Ild»walpindi the use of the term is 
similar. ^ It depends entirely on the tribe. The poorest cooly belonging 
to certain tribes would be recognised as a S4hu : the richest zaminddr 
not belonging to one of these could not call himself so and would not 
attempt to. The term has been explained as derived from asl so that 
sdhu would mean a man of asl Jchdnddn or ^ good family b The Gak- 
khars and Janjtias are pre-eminently S^hu and all the tribes claiming to 
be converted Rdjputs call themselves so. The hill tribes, Dhund, 
Dhanidl, Kethw^l and Satti, also claim to be Sdihu. While the zaminddT 
almost always cultivates his own land, the Sihu often does not, and 
never if he can help it, but the majority are now compelled to do so by 
their circumstances,* In Ludhiana it is applied to the Garewd,! Jdits.t 
Among the Rdijputs of Karndl cJhaUdh'ti is the title for chief, other pure 
Rajputs being called suw, and impure ones gdrd* The story is, how^ 
ever, that ^ the gird are the issue of slave girls of the royal palace at 
Delhi,^ and that sub-Gdrds are created in the same way as the sub- 
Sdngarhs — see undpr Ranghar;t (2) ^ patient^: a tribe of Jdts, said 
to be an offshoot of the Sidls, Panjabi Dicty , p. 989 ; (3) a clan 
(agricultural) found in Kabirw^ld tahsil, Multto district. It had 
already occupied the country round Tulamba when the Ain-i^ATchari 
was compiled, and is reputed to be one of the four most ancient tribes 
in that tract : see Khak. Also found in Montgomery* 

SahWAI., a clan (agricultural) found in MultSri. 

SAidA, Balochi, = Sayyid. 

Saixb, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

♦ Rawalpindi Gazetteer 189a-4, p, 102. To the above tribes add the Johdras and Jasgams. 
Sayyids also are Sihu. jt*or the rights of sons by wives of Sahu status see the Ctistomary 
Zaw of the Rawalpindi District, 1887, pp. 7, 31 and 32. Sons by wives of lower status 
are often excluded from any share in the inheritance. Widows of non-Sahu status also 
get a lesser share, as a rule : ibid. p. 49. 

t In the east (of the United Provinces ?) the term is also said to be applied sarcastically 
to Binias : N. I. N. Q, V. § 466. The fern form seems to be Suani. * ^4h/ writes Prof. 
D. R. Bhandarkar, ‘ is of course the same as fiddhiof and in later inscriptions we get either 
title affixed or prefixed to the names of wealthy nr erchanfes as in Vimala Sbih S4dhu Guna- 
rAja, etc. Monier- Williams’ Dicty, gives for sddhu also the sense of ‘ merchant, usurer.’ 
8ddhi^ and ehdh again are the same as shdhuhdr^ and in popular belief a merchant is called 
gh4h dr Shihukir only when he possesses coin of 84 kinds at least : Arch, Survey Bep»^ 

* 1907-8, p 206. This suggests that sdTitt really means 'pure’ and is therefore applied to 
one of pure blood or umnixed descent, 

$P. jV Q., Ij^707. The writer says the same process is found among the Qasiis or 
'butchers* His view is supported by a custom recorded by Mm of the Banias. If a B4nia 
marry a Bfiniani widow or any woman of another caste, he is out-casted and becomes a 
Ghitta lit. deft or broken. Gh^ttas intermarry. But if th^ in turn seek alien wives 
are driven out of the Gh4tta suh-caste and form yet a third caste called ' Gbitta-Ki-GlMite. 
These sUb-castes appear to be formed in the United Provinces, though there is said to be H 
large commtmity of Ghittas about Khattauli, one of the Punjab Railway 
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Sain-r^Sakyapa. 


Sain, a tribe of Rd-jputs claiming descent from tte Rd-jput prince, Lakhmaii 
Sain, of Mandf wliere tlie dynasty bore tbe title of Sain. It appears to 
be confined to Sidlko^. It is said to give brides to tlie Manhds. They 
settled in Sidlkotf tahsil under Jiu. 


Saini, SAtani, the market gardener caste of the Hindus in the eastern sub- 
montane districts, corresponding to the Mlti of the Jamna zone and 
the Aram or Bdghwdn of the rest of the Provinces. The Sainis, writes 
Ibbetson, would appear to bs only a sub-division of the Mdlis, and it 
is probable that they are a Mdli tribe : some of the higher tribes of the 
same caste will not intermarry with them. In Jullundur the Sainis are 
said to claim Rdjput origin, but Purser says that, according to their 
own account, they wei^e originally Mdlis and lived principally in the 
Muttra district. When Mahmud of Ghazni invaded India their an- 
cestors came into Jullundur and settled down there, as they found the 
land suitable for cultivation. They did such wonders with it that they 
were called rasdini, £r. rasdi^ ^ skill ^ whence ^ Saini.' Admirable 
cultivators they are surpassed by none in industry or ability. They do 
more market-gardening than the J4ts or even than the Ard,fns, and this 
in addition to, not in place of ordinary farming. They live ail along the 
foot of the hills between the valleys of the Jamna and Edvi, but have 
not extended further westward to the Ohenab.' They are fairly numer- 
ous in Ambdila. About 10 per cent* of them are Sikhs, and the rest 
are Hindus. Some of their got designations correspond with those of 
the Ar4fQS,* They do not appear to have any large clans, except in 
Hoshi4rpur, but in Gurd4spur the Sdlahrit is a fairly numerous got^ 
The principal gots in Jullundur are the Sddwdl, Hhanga, Bhela, 
Bhundi, Bole, Oheran^ Daule, Dheri, Ghalar, Giddhe, Jandhir, Haloti, 
Mulana, Siigge and Timbar. Of these the two italicised are also found 
in Hoshid.rpur and in that District other large clans are the Alagni, 
Badyd.1, Bar4yat, Ga<ldi, Hamarti, Mangar and Paw^n, The Sainis 
probably rank a little higher than thO M^lis as they more often own 
land or ev^^n whole villages and are less generally more market garden- 
ers than the Mai is. In Gurdaspur the Sainis hold the Paintla tract in 
Shakargarh tahsil, while the Ardins are numerous round Hal^naur 
and Batala. Bc^th are industrious and frugal in the extreme, but they 
are exceedingly prolific and the excessive morceZfempnit of their holdings 
forces on them the system of petite culture for which they shew great 
aptitude. 

Sajba, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 


Sakhra, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in MultSn. 

SiKTAPA, a Buddtist order named after their founder Sakya Kongma^J and 

® Gelukpa sect. Nomioalty celibates 
they wear nothing but red. In Spiti, where they hold the Tangyut 

d^/tingnisbed by the icb that the oadete of 
> ““y been attadied to that 

community, and on one ooo'asion*-apparen% during am interregnum—a 


* those that do correspond We not always namai. of other and 


dominant tribes. 


JiXsf 10 looftsottefoimte wa the Pandit #4g.l<i- 
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cadet became its abbot * The present acting 'Nono^ of Spiti^ Cbam(s)- 
pa-Gya(m)tso was also a brother of fcliis Order until he was called to 
his secular office. The parent house of the Order is the Ngor monastery 
at one day’s march beyond Tashi Lanpo. 

L, de Milloue,t*however, gives a very different account of the sect. 
He describes it as formed by a mixture of the Nyigmapa and Kddampa 
doctrines and named after the monastery of Sak^a (Saskya, ' Yellow 
Land where it was born and which was built in 1071 by Kontcho- 
Grjelpo og’^gyaU'po) in the province of Tsang south-west of 

Tashi-lhunpo. This sect, founded at the beginning of the 1 2th century 
by the son of Konsho-Qyalpo, played a considerable part in the re- 
ligious and political history of Tibet by the great knowledge and the 
intrigues of its monks, its incessant disputes with those of the Radang 
monastery and above all by the supremacy which it exercised for nearly 
three centuries over the other Tibetan sects, thanks to the authority, 
both spiritual and temporal,J with which it was invested in the person 
of its superiors by the emperor Khubilhai in gratitude for the pro- 
phecy of victory made to him some years before by the celebrated 
Sakya, Pandit P’dgspa. Its cult, almost entirely borrowed from that 
of the Nyigmapas, is principally addressed to the Tantric Yidams, 
Kjedorje and Ohaknadorje§ and to the tutelary demon Dorjepdrpa. Its 
founder is regarded as an incarnation of the Bodhisattva Manjusri and 
its special precepts are 16 in number : — (1) to reverence the Buddhas, 
(2) practise the true religion, (S) respect the learned, (4) honour one’s 
parents, (5) respect the superior classes and the old, (6) to be kind- 
hearted and sincere towards one’s friends, [1) to be useful to one’s 
neighbours, (8) to practise equality, impartiality, justice and right 
under all circumstances, (9) to respect and imitate good men, (10) to 
know how to use wealth, (11) to fulfil obligations, (12) not to cheat 
over weights and measures, (18) to be impartial to all without jealousy 
or envy, (14) not to listen to the advice of women, (15'^ to be afEable in 
speech and prudent in discourse, (16) to have high principles and a 
generous spirit. 

The Sakyapa L^rmas have counted amaong themselves several eminent 
men, among others the celebrated historian of Buddhism, T&an^th. 
They once had a reputation, well merited, it is said, for learning and 
holiness, but they are now said to be lax in the observance of discip- 
linary rules, not too severe in morals and inclined to drunkenness. 
Their canon allows matrimony and the dignity of Grand L4ma or 
general superior of the sect is hereditary as are the headships of most 
of their monasteries. 

Salahah, a clan (agricultural) found in Moltdn. 

Salahe!A, a tribe of Sombansi Rajputs, who trace their descent from ore 
Rd.jd Saigal or Shal of fabulous antiquity, and from his descendant 
Chandra Gupta. They say that their eponymous ancestor came from 
the Deccan in the time of Sult4n Mamd4h as commander of a force 

* Khri^a (pronounced thriya), ' one seated in a high place.'^ 

^ Aniuiles du MusSe Qvti7ne% Tome sbH me l JBod»youl Tibet i Paris, 1506 , pp, 185 * 5 . 

± In 1270. 

I Sanskr. 

i 
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sent to suppress the insurrection of Shuja* the Khokhar, and settled 
at Sidlkot ; and that his descendants turned Musalm^n in the time of 
Bahlol Lodi. They are for the most part Muhammadan, but still 
employ Brahmans, and do not marry within the tribe. They mark the 
foreheads of the bride and bridegroom with goats’ |>lood at their wed- 
dings. Their head-quarters are in the eastern portion of Sidlkot, but 
they are also found in Gurd^spur and Lahore. The ^h^kar returned 
from Si^lkot are for the most part Salahria, but many of the Sidlkot 
Salahria show themselves as ManMs and some as Bhatti. In Gurddspur 
a large number of the Salahria are shown also as Edgar or Bhdgar 
which is curious as salehr is said to mean ^ low- land,* like B%ar. The 
Saini have a Sdlahri got. 


The History of Sidlkot gives a different and more detailed account. 
It traces the Salahria to Singal, a prince at the time of Afrasiyd,b^ 
whom the Baja propitiated with presents. It claims Chandra Gupta 
as one of the family, but; makes him contemporary with Alexander, 
Jaigop^l opposed both Subuktigin and his son Mahmud, but 
after a battle lasting 18 days the elephant ded and his army gave 

way. The Rdjd. then placed his son Anangpdl on the throne, and died. 
Anangpal fied t‘» the Leccan, but his descendants took service with the 
emperors and Rd]d Sakat Bikr was sent to suppress Shuja the Khokhar. 
He then founded a village, named after his father, Rdjd Sd,l, who was 
also called Salheria, where his descendants became independent, 
TJnder Bahlol Lodi R>^j^ Sambdl { ? Sambal) turned Muhammadan and 
they were confirmed in their dignities ; but internecine feuds soon lost 
them their independence and they sank to mere agriculturists. 


Samblrl, 

Bhopil. 
. I 


DunMl. 

Sajju (in 4th 
generation). 


Bhlmi, 


Sh^ju, 
(ancestor of the 
Saihrias.) 


b2iu. 

I 


-j - * 

GaMi, Jeo. Moju. Bhirti, 

ancestor of | i i 

the Gani4thas. Jewdthas. Majwithas, Bhirw4thas, 

*-n^* RSjS Ohufi F&l, also a descendant of SamMl, are 

stiu Hindus. * 

The Salahria intermany with the Surkaeahs, Milotrali, K&til, Batak 
and Gnddeah Rajputs and if necessary, brides are still given to the 
Jamwdl, Samp^, Manhds and Jassoah clans. Mah^trfiia Raniit Singh 
was advised hj his pandits to marry Salahria brides as tLy wonld 
bnng bim good fortune and be espoused three ladies of the tribe. One 
^ them committed saH with him- In Gnrddspnr the Salahria rank as 

Quarrels about women are said to be frequent among them and the 
fashion set by Ranjit Singh is still apparently followed for many 
Salalma girls are said to be sold in Lahore and Amritsar ^ 


* Shaikha is the usual form of his name. 
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Salab, a section o£ tlie Jadtins in Hazara, formerly settled in tlie Mangal 
tract, bat since 1830 confined to the Rajoia plain; see Gadua and 
Hassanzai. 

Salika, an agrioalfcnral clan found in Shalipur, 

SALfMSHiETi, or ShorsMlii, a title assumed by the Bhatti^ras, who would 
pass as Pa^htos (like the Kuniras who assume the title of Naw4b 
Sdhib) and add the title of Khfc to their names.*^ Of. p. 43 supra. 

Salone, an Ar^n clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Salotba, a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Saluthi, a sept of Brahmans, hereditary pddhas of Keonthal. 

SiMiL OB SImal, a frontier faction : see G4r. 

Samau, a Hindu Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Sam AND Khel, a Pathdn clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Samayogi, a class of devotees who marry and lead domestic lives ; as opposed 
to Nkga, those devotees who are purely ascetic and practise seclusion. 
Macauliffe speaks as if each of the four sects founded by Rd.m4nand’a 
disciples were divided into N4g4s and Samayogis ; Sikh Religion^ YI, 
p. 105. 

SamdIe, f r. sam, share : a oo-sharer in cultivation, also called Adli who 
sows the crop and tends it, while the owner of the land supplies the 
plough, cattle and seed : Rawalpindi Gazetteer ^ p. 134. 

SAMDAEANf, a 3i,% olan (agricultural) found in Mnlb4n. 

Samejah, a clan (agricultural) found in Mult4n. 

Samil, a tribe of the Sandal B4r akin to the Bhattia, as the following 
genealogy shows 

Nauresh. 

Bhatti. 

Narpat (Skfaqir). 

Gajpat. 

Jaspat. 

SalwAn (SaHyihazia). 

Ddsar, 

Mansur. 

M^s. 

Sei. 

JMndan. 

Acchal. 

JagpAl. 

Padam, 

Blicme. 


Pati. Bacherai. 

( ^ ^ Aban ^ 

Bhagsm. Maui. [ 

Stall. 


♦ Punjab Census Eep,^ 1912, f S6$. 
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Sdmitah—Ba'ihmd , 

The Sdmils marry mostlj among themselves. They give daughters 
to the Kharrals, but do not receive wives from them. The Bhattxs of 
Pindi Bhattian do not give daughters to the S^mils. 

There are also said to be Sdmils in the KirAna Bd,r, on the EAvi and 
Nili (Sutlej), at T^r^ on the Chend.b, and also in the direction of 
Dera Gh^zi Khan. The Samils of the Sandal B^.r are said to have 
come from Multdn. 

Samitah, a small tribe found in the Leiah tahsil of Midnwali. ^ It claims 
Rd,jput extraction and tells the following story of its origin : 
Ohandar and Gonda adopted IsMm ^ under Ald-ud-din of Delhi and 
assumed the names of Muharram and Variam respectively. The former 
was appointed hdrddr or intendant of Sindh and, with his brother, 
came to that country, where he married the old kdrddr^s daughter ; 
but the people rose in revolt and made the son of their former Mrddr, 
Muhammad Akram, their intendant. Muharram and his people fled 
but were overtaken and captured, thereby earning the contemptuous 
name of Shamtia or Sd.mitah. Feuds ensued with the Balim and 
Ghishkori, and later with the Siar Jdts, who took the western half 
of their lands, one Sayyid Paqiru settling down as a bufEer between the 
two tribes. At weddings they observe Hindu customs bub do not 
employ Brahmans, and the nikdh is read in the orthodox way. 

Samma, a tribe found in the Bahd.walpur State when they are represented 
by the following septs : — 

f i. Abreja. 

I ii. Khambra. 

iii. Sangif (found in K&rdAris KhAnpur and SAdiqAbid). 

i. Abrah* ... ^ iv. Jamra. 

V. Abbal. 

I vi. Nan^na. 
vh. Bappi. 

ii. Sawentra. — (1) Sudr. (2) Silra. ifi} Dandam. 

iii. Nareja, descended from pure SammAs on both sides, 
iv, Dhareia, ) 

V. Dhari, > by Samma fathers, but by mothers of other tribes, (c/, dhi, daughter), 

vi. Warand, 3 

vii, Unnar, descendants of Baja L^khfi. 

viii. Ujjan. 
ix, Sahta. 

X. B!ala* 
xi. Gori. 
xii. LAMia. 

xiii. Bandhja or Bunjha. This sept claims to be of the Bdudpotra tribe. They have a 
sub-sepl called Tarechri,t a wM -group, cattle-breeders by occupation. Accord- 
ing to some Bandbia and Euniba are separate septs, 
xiv. KAkA. 

XV. Kaha. 


*.The Abrahs are also called Phal-potras or ‘ children of the fmit,* because they first in- 
troduced agriculture into Sindh. Hence their motto ; — 

LaJcha lakh lutdiyo^ 

Karan hakhshe kror * 

Te Abrah bakhshe haZ di or 

‘ LAkhA (a Samma raja) gives lakhs, sjEtdi Kararn krors of rupees, in charity 
but Abrah gives but what he earns by the plough.’ 
j The Sangi branch of the SammAs has a tradition that in ancient times the Sammas had 
two ^ades, one comprising the 30 families of superior or-gaiuine SammAs, the other 13 
inferior septs who were wazire of the SatninAs. To the latter belonged the KhohAnras. No 
other sept of the SammAs has however preserved such a tradition. 
t A mound so named in the GholistAn, near Patn MnnAra, may once have belonged to this 
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Sammekb^ a Ktarral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery* 

Sammi, a group of Maohliis, employed as fishermen, fishmongers, quail- 
catchers, and poulterers. They are said to have come from Rori in 
Sindh and are mostly found in Lahore where they also make mats and 
work as hoatmen. 

Samoe, a Jd-t claa (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Samea, a Hindu Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery and MultSn# 

Samrae, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and in Ludhidiua. In 
the latter district they cut the jhand at weddings and play with the 
twigs. The offerings are given to a Brahman. Their ancestor, 
Joanda, came from Si^lkot and his samddh is there. They cut the jandi 
at weddings and the cutter is given either a shawl or a hhes according 
to one's means. 

Ban, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Sanbhal, a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Sanda, a tribe of status found in the Multdn district. They had already 
occupied the present mouth of the B^vi when the Ain^i^Akhari was 
compiled. 

Sandah, Sai^dah, a clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. S^nda is also 
a branch of the Dhillon J^ta. 

SandElah, a 3^t clan (agricultural) found in Multdn, 

Sandhal, a clan (agii cultural) found in Mailsi tahsil, Multd-n district. 

Sandhab, a clan (agricultural) found in MultAn. 

Sandhb, (1) an Arain, (2) a Hindu Kamboh clan (agricultural) both found 
in Montgomery. 

Sa^dhI, a clan (agricultural) found in Multail^ 

Sa^dho, a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, Montgomery and 
Multan. The name appears to be a mere variant of Sindhu. 

SAKni, a tribe of J&t descendants of S^nda, a Bajput of Bhatner and now 
found in Sidilko^. 

SandIla, a clan of Jat status, found in Multdn. They claim to have 
come from Delhi in the time of Sh^b Jah^n. It is also described 
as a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) and as a Baloch clan 
(agrioultnralj in Montgomery, 

Saneeal, an agricultnral clan found in Shdhpur. 

Sandrana, an (agricultural) clan found in Shdhpur. In Montgomery it is 
described as a Muhammadan Ji>t clan (agricultural), but it appears to 
be Hindu.* 

SaJ^dve, (1) an Ardiji, (2) a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Saktgah, a clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Sangae, a E&jput clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


* Moat^omcry GamUeer^ 1898-99, p, 90, 
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Sangk, a clan or got of tlie Lud (?) Jdts, found in HosLifirpur.* Cf. 
Sanghe. 

Sangeee, a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. Cf. Sangliera. 

Sangh^ SiNGH^ a well-finder. Bub see under TobS. Cf. also Senga. The 
word appears to be derived from or connected witli singhan [Panjabi 
Dicty.j p, 1057) and sungghand, to smell (p. 1080). 

Sanghe, a Hindu tribe of Ferozepore akin to the Dhillon. It has what 
appears to be a special custom at weddings in that after the bride^s 
advent, the bridegroom goes out with hia parohit and fetches home a 
branch of the pannu^ a bush used for making brooms, which he plants at 
his house and keeps watered for a year or six months ^ in order that it 
may remain green. In Hoshi^rpur it is one of the principal 
tribes ; cf. Sange. 

Sangheea, a Jdt tribe found in Ludhiana. They cut the jandi after a 
wedding and play with the twigs like the Samrai. They offer a cow 
or buffalo’s milk first to their yathcm. Offerings are given to a Brahman 
and the cutter of the jandidn is paid according to one’s means. 

Sanght, a Jd,t tribe found in the Sangarh tahsil of Dera Q-hdzi Khdn. 
Like the Arw5l Jd»ta it follows Baloch custom in marriage, etc. 

SanghowIIi, a sept of Ed,jputs descended from Lakhmi Chand, son of Sangar ’ 
Ohand, 16th Rdja of Kahldr. 

SiivGi, a Jd,t clan (agricultural) found in Multdn and Amritsar. 

Sangoke, a Muhammadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Sangbah, a Jd,t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Sangeota, a poA which claims descent from a Chauhdn Rdjput who 
-killed a dacoit with a sengar or quarter-staff. It no^ holds villages 
in Jind tahsil but is said to have migrated from KarniHl. 

SangtabasHj styled Pathar-pator© in Ambdla, a stone-cutter or stone- 
breaker. 

BIngwan, a tribe of Jd,ts closely allied to the Sheord,ns, q. v. They hold 40 
villages in Dddri of Jfnd and are also found in Hissdr and 

Kohtak. In Jind they claim descent from Sarduha, a E4jpnt of Sarsxx 
Jaugu. Bangu, son of N^ainu, his descendant, migrated from Ajmer 
and founded villages in Jind. He became a J4t. With him came 
Mahta a Goda^a Brahman, a Jhanjaria Nai, a Khurian Dfim, and a 
Sahjlan. Ohamdr, and these gots are still clients of the S4ngw5n. 
who hold 57 villages in D4dri tahsil, 55 of these lying in the S4ngw4n 
tappa. From this tribe are descended the Jakkhar and Kadan 
each of whi^ holds 12 has or villages in Rohtak, and also the Pahil, 
jtfdn't' Baikal gots. The Jakkhar got does not marry with the 
Sdngwto orKadan gots, but the two latter may marry with each other. 
Like the Phogdt the S4ngw4n reverence the hhdmia at weddings, 

Sahi, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Mult4n. 

♦ P. N. Q. m, § 588. 

PallSf totheDahil, DeswAland Sew41: sco under 
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Saniasi. The term Sanidsi is derived from the Sanskrit sannyds, ^ abandon- 
ment or resignation/ and is applied to those who having passed throucrh 
the B^nparasth stage of life and attained the age of 75 years renounce 

the world and are cared for by others. Sack B,sanydsi wears bhagwd 

or salmon-coloured clothes, but he need don no janeo and wear no 
choti. The process by which the term came to be applied to an order 
of religious mendicants is readily to be understood, if obscure. Possibly 
the Sany^sis, as an order, are older than the Brahminical institution of 
sannyds as the fourth and last stage of life. 

The Sani^sis often trace their order to Sw&mi Dibitre, the Muni 
Dattd.treya of Sanskrit works, who is sometimes said to have been 
Shankar Achdry^^a precursor, and all Sani^sis, it is said, receive the 
mantra in Ditd,tre^s name. The story of the contest between this Muni 
and Grurii Gorakhn^th would make the former much later, writes 
Mr. Maclagan, than Shankar Ach^rya. Briefly, the history of the 
Sani^sis is as follows : — 

The Sani^si sect (to use the only term available) decayed in the 
Buddhist period, and then split up into various sub-sects with hetero- 
dox creeds. This led, after the fall of Buddhism, to the reforms of 
Shankar Ach^Lrya, who had four disciples, each of whom founded 
maths or schools, which again split up into numerous branches, 
Shankara Achd.rya himself founding the principal school 


Founder. 


School. 


Branches or Colleges.* 


Shankar Achdrya, 

1 . Sardpa AoMrya 

2. Balbhadra Budhiman 
(Padman). 

3. Kanrotka Aoharya 

(Tarnaka or Tank). 

4. Prithidhara Aoharya 

(Prithvi or Prithodar) 


Sumer Math, in the centre 
of India* 

S^rada Math in the West ... 
Govardhan Math in the East 

Joshi Math in the North ... 
Sangiri Math in the South... 


< 1 . 
I 2. 


A. 


B. 

Tirath 

... 1. 

Ban. 

Ashram 

... 2. 

Aran. 

Ban 

... 1. 

Tirath. 

Aranya 

... 2. 

Asrara. 

Giri 

... 1. 

Giri. 

Parbat 

... 2. 

Purf. 

Sagar 

... 3. 

Bharthi. 

Giri 

... 1. 

Ban. 

Purl 

... 2. 

Aran. 

Bhi.rt£ 

... 3. 

Tirath. 


The Brahmachari, however, appears to be the teacher of the elements 
of gydUj who instructed the pupils of the Achdrya. 

The Saiiiasi sub-orders or pddas are given as follows, and a.re said 
to be ten in number, yet eleven names are specified, viz . : — 


1. 

Giri 

or 

1. 

Gir (? Sh^h). 

6 , 

Parhat (hill) 

or 

6 .- 

Bargat^ 

2, 

Puri 

or 

2. 

Puri. 

i 

Sdgar 

or 

7. 

Rukar, 

3. 

Bharti or 

3. 

Barti. 

C 8- 

Tirath (temple) 

or 

8. 

Sukar, 

4. 

Ban 

or 

4. 

Ban. 

] 9. 

Ashram 

or 

9. 

Dandi. 

5. 

Arn 

or 

6 . 

Arn. 

1 lio. 

Sarassati 

or 

10. 

Surastl. 





11. Jatti or 11. 

Jatti. 





Of these the first two (Giri and Purl) are not celibate. The other 
nine, it is said, do not marry, yet the members of the Ashram sub-order, 
in which sub-order the Jattl, Dandl, Bargab and Rukar are included 


* In lieu of the S^rada and Govardhan Maths Mr. Maclagan gives 
1. Naragani Math ... | g] Asram.* \ Brahmachi,ri ... | g* 


Saraswatf. 

Dandf. 
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(§ic) are described as marrying and living permanently in cities. The 
same informant further notes that there are in each sub-order two 
sections, one celibate, the other not. Again the use of meat and 
spirituous, liquor is forbidden to Nos. 8, 9 and 10 (Tirath, Ashram 
and Surassati) above, but in the other orders also many^bstain. 

These ten pddas (each of which is called Dasn^m) are also said to 
include : 3, the Sarswati, Bhd,rti and Puri, three military branches,* 2, 
the Giri, Parbat and S%ar, three branches famed for their knowledge 
of the Yedd,nta ; The tenth pdda places its faith in jap^ coiinting or 
telling its beads, and in gydn, or knowledge.t 

It is impossible to say precisely what the names of the ten pddas 
really are. Out of 8 lists of them Mr. Maclagan found that all con- ♦ 
tained four — viz,, the Giri, Puri, Aran and Bhdrthi, but for the 
remaining 6 the lists gave one or other of the following names: — 
Ast4war, Jati, Bodla, Dandi, Anandi, Bat, Acl.4ra], Kar, Nirambh, 
or Pari. To these may be added Khaki, JDagbar, Sokhar in Mianwdli.J 

According to some accounts only eight of the pddas are true Sanidsis, 
the Bhdrthis — who always appear as one of the ten pddas being really 
Jogis, and the JDandis Vaishnavds. 

The Sani4sis are also orcss-divided into four classes, or degrees (of 
varying sanctity, it would seem), or ways of life. 'J'hese are ; — 

i. Kaviohar hi. Hans, 

h. Bhodak iv. Param Hans. 

i. Kavichars, who have renounced the world and live in forests, 
occupied in religious contemplation and worship. I'hey do not go 
about and beg, but live on the alms of passers-by. 

iL Bhodaks are . itinerant mendicants, who collect alms in kind 
(never in cash), and never remain for more than three days in one 
place. 

Hi, Hans are versed in the Ved4nta philosophy. Remaining in one 
place they live on charity. Believing firmly in the identity of Nature 
and Soul they scrupulously follow the path prescribed by the Yoga 
system. 

iv. The Param Hans are Yogis who have attained perfect beatitude 
and are merged in the Supreme, having command over life and death. 

The Hans and Param Hans are opposed to idolatry, though some of 
thena worship Devi. They repeat the name of Parmeshwar with every 

* Other accomits say that only the Nirambh, Asram and Saraswati are allowed to wear 
or use arms. 

*!■ Just as the guiding principle of caste organization is cf’oss-division, so the key to the 
degrees and classes of ^a religious sect or order like that of the Sanhisis is unquestionably 
to he found in the operation of that principle. The Sanydsis resembled the N^gas in that 
at one period they became a militant body as well as a religious order, or combined both 
characters.^ In 1^63 they plundered Dacca and are described as “ professing to belong 
to a religious fratermty,” In the correspondence of Warren Hastings they are frequently 
motioned under the name of Sanyisis or Fakfrs, and he speaks of them as still a pest in 
1773 and 1774. ^ 

^ are found IKdu-khel, Pifkhel and Sani^sis, while lower groups 

caned Rukar, Sukar, Kuk^r and Bhukar act a? Mahi-Brabmans to the SanMsis and accep 
th^ir alms at funerals, ^ 
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breath — whence their designation. The title is applied more especially 
to the higher grades of the order, particularly to the Dandi Sanidsis. 

Such is the popular account. A more scientidc one is given in § 146 
of the Punjab Census Eep.^ 1912~® Sanydsi/ writes P. Hari Kishen 
Kaul, ' is an order originally prescribed for the Brahmans alone and is 
the only name given for ascetics in Manu or earlier works. Four 
classes of Sanyasis are recognized by the Samritis,^ viz,, KuiichaTc, 
Bahudah, Hansa and Parmahansa, The classification is based upon 
the degree of vairdgya (aversion) which precedes the renunciation. 
Vairdgya is said to be of three tdnds, (1) manda (dull) which is only 
temporary and is caused by the loss of son, wife, home, etc. ; (2) tihra 
(acute) when the desire is not to have sons, wife, wealth, etc., in this 
or the future life, and (3) tibratar (intense) in which the person wishes 
never to be reborn in any loha (world). Sanyas must not be taken in 
mand vairdgya : tihra vairdgya entitles a man to initiation as KuticTiah, 
Bahudak or Hansa, The Parmahansa type of sanyds can only be 
taken when the vairdgya is tibratar. A person may enter this degree 
direct or after having entered one or the other of the three lower 
degrees. Kutichaks and Bahudaks are tridandis, carry three staffs, 
which represent the vdk-dand, mano-dand, and karma-dand, i.a., vows 
to control the speech, mind and action. A Bahudak is he who can 
travel. He is not supposed to stick to one place, but a Tridandi who 
is unable to undertake journeys becomes a Kutichah, and is allowed 
to beg from the house of his son or relatives without taking any in- 
terest in them. The Hansa and Parmahansa Sanyasis are ehdandis 
(i.e., carry only one staff). The Hansa only tibr a vairdgya, hut 
wishes to obtain gydn (knowledge of the Supreme) in Brahmaloka, 
Farmahansas are of two kinds (1) Vividusha, those who desire gydn 
here, and (2) Gydnvdn, those who have attamed it. These kinds of 
sanyds are not now in vogue, at all events in the Punjab.’ 

Below these are two new orders called Okhar aud Phukar to which 
Kdnets, J4ts, Jhiwars, Bahtis and Grihastas or house-holders are admit- 
ted. These perform menial duties and act as the Achdrjes of the 
Sanidsis. 

Yet another grouping of the order is based upon the degree of their 
spiritual attainments or rather on their functions within the order, and 
these groups are called after the three gunas or philosophical qualities, 
(i) the Kajogunl who are principals of religious houses {akhdras) and 
live in the world, (ii) the Tamoguni, ascetics who live on charity, 
begging for the day’s wants, and (iii) the Satoguni, who do not even 
beg, but trust to Heaven — and their neighbours. 

Other groupings, probably popular, are (i) Vidwat, or learned and (ii) 
Veoddsha or learners. Again we hear of Pandi Sanid,sis — further sub- 
divided into ek-dandi, dp-danii and tri-dandi^ or those who carry 1, 2 or 
8 sticks to signify that they have subdued the body, the mind or speech 
or two or all of these. Others again are designated Kotichas because 
they live in huts {kotis), and others Bahudak, because they drink daily 
from many a well or spring and are thus for ever wandering. 


^ See Pdrdshar Bmiriti and Edrita Bmiriti. 
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Besides the Pan4is or Dashanamis^ there are three peculiar classes 
of Sanyasis, viz,, (1) Atur Saay^si, who embraces Sanyas just before 
deaths (2) Manas Sany^si, who reuunciates the world inwardly but 
never adopts any outward sign of the order, and (3) Ant Sanydsi, who 
on adopting Sanyas sits in one place and determines to end his life in 
meditation by not taking any food or drink/* 

In order of precedence, and placed by Shankar Achd^rya himself 
above all classes, stands the sampradaya, Shankrd<c>)drrya organized 
the Sanydsis into a regular religii>us order and established four mathas 
(central institutions) where alono a person could be initiated into the 
dshrama. He recognized the ten names (dashanima) of Giri^ Puri, 
Bhdratii Parvat, Sdgara, Van, Aranya, Saraswati, Tirtha and Ashrama 
for them, and distributed the titles over the four mathas. But be 
conferred the privilege of bearing the staff {4an4a) on only 3^ of the 
10 classes, viz., on the Tirtha. Ashrama, Saraswati and half of the 
Bhdrati. The other Sanydsis are called Dashangmi or Qo 9 wd,mi. The 
JDanii Sanyd,ais enjoy the highest esteem amongst the Hindus, for it is 
said that, Pandagrahana mdtrena naro ndrdyanah bhaveL (By the 
mere fact of holding the staff, i.e. by being initiated to the degree of 
Qandi, the man becomes God). The four mathas of Shankrdchdrya 
were established at the four ends of India,* one of his disciples being 
placed in charge of eaoh.t The preceptor now presiding at each 
matha is termed Shankr^chdrya. An explanation of each detail would 
-take up too much space. The Kedar Matha is not in existence, but 
the Shankr^chdryas of the other three mathas are trying to revive it. 
Only Brahmans are initiated at the Shdrada (Dw^rka) and Shringeri 
Mathas, while the Govardhana Matha will admit persons belonging to 
the other varnas as well. Full discipline of the order is enforced 
only at the mathas, they have several branches where persons 
wishing to enter the order are admitted into its folds.’* 


* The peculiarities of the mathas are — 


Brahma* 

Bishd. or Matha. OT Khshefra.ov Achdrya.lst chdrya. 
direction, institution. locality. preceptor, order of 

celibacy. 

Sast ... Goverdhan. Purushottam. Hastam^lak. PraHshak. 

South ... Shringeri. Rameshwar. Sureshwar. Chetan. 

West Slri.rad^. Dwirika. Padmapad. Sariip. 

North ... J'yotix. Kedar. Shrotak. Ananda. 


Devta, Devi, 

god. goddess. 

Jagann^th. Vimal^. 
Adivar^ha, K^mikhyA. 
Siddheshwar. Bhadra Kali. 
Narayana. Punyagiri. 


Dishd, 

Tirtha. cr 

Veda, subject 

Mahdvdkya, 

Qan, 

or direction. 

holy spot. 

of study. 

aphorism. 

epithet. 

Bast 

••• Mahodadhi 
(Ocean), 

Rigveda. 

Prajrrinam 

Brahma. 

Vigvar. 

South 

TungBhadri. 

Yajurveda. 

Aham Brahm- 
asmi. 

TattwamasL 

V^rivar, 

West 

... Gomati. 

Samveda. 

Kitvar. 

North 

... Alaknanda. 

Atharva-veda, 

Ayanritnri,. 

Anandvar. 


Nam, title. 


Van & Aranya 

Puri, Bhdrati & 
Saraswati. 
Tirtha and Ash* 
ram. 

Giri, Parbat and 


to dilleren thus 

the Rig Veda, with its Chhandas and Brahmnas and its god Aahi is assigned to tho THarth 
the Tajur Veda mth its god Vayuh^to the arCtormh^ (fimaiMhtT thf K Veda 

tie Atharva Vedv^its goks the dir&^? *** 


1913. 
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*fhe SanidiSis have also cross-divisioDs or classes^ based on their 
various observances or customs. These are : — 

i* Bhog-b^r, who are indifferent to all earthly things^ save those 
necessary to sustain life ; 

ii. Ket-Mr, who attempt to oat only a very small quantity of food ; 

iii. Anand-bdr, who are averse to begging and live on spontaneous 
alms ; 

iv. Bhur-bdr, who live on forest products, grass and ashes (?) pound- 
ed, exclusively ; 

V. Kanshi-b^r, who have no desires and live on air and water, in 
continual beatitude. 

Pandit Hari Kishen Kaul, O.I.E., thus describes the Sanyasi 
groups : — 

A number of minor gronps of Sanydsis have been formed in conse- 
quence of peculiar tendencies of individuals, not based upon the funda- 
mental principles of the order, (1) Avadhuta^ (Tdntric) who are of 
four kinds : — (a) Brahmdvadhuta^ (fe) Shaivdvadhuta^ (c) Bhaktdvadhuta 
and (d) Hansdvadhuta. Bhaktdvadhuta are divided into [i) Puma 
called Parmahansa and (ii) Apurna known as ParibrdjahaA Some 
divide Avadhuta Sanydsis into Grihastha and Uddsin.t (2) Ndngas 
who go about naked. (3) Alikhya^ called (a) Bhairon Jholidhdri ; 
(b) Oanesh Jholidhdri; ^c) jEd/i JboZidMri, according to the names of 
their jholis or begging bags. (4) Dangali who are regular traders in 
rudrdksha rosaries and similar accessories of worship. (5) Aghori 
or Sarhhangiy who will eat anything, are considered very degraded, 
and are not touched. They are becoming rare now. (6) Urdhabahu^ 
who keep one arm up until it gets atrophied and stiffens to that posi- 
tion. (7) A&dsTiwwfc^i, who always keep looking upwards. (8) Nakhi^ 
who grow their nails. (9) Sthadeshwdriy who always keep standing 
and never sit or lie down. (10) Urdhamukhi, who tie themselves up 
to a tree by their legs at the time of their practice. (11) Panchadhuni 
or Pan cbdpm, who practise austerities with four fires kin dtjed . around 
them and the fifth fire of the son shining above. (12) P^dgr Sanydsi, 
those who do not beg but eat whatever is given to them without the 
asking. (13) Maunahrati, who maintain ligid silence. (14) Jalashayi, 
who practise austerities sitting iu water. (15) Jaladhdrdsparahv, whose 
heads are continuously sprinkled with water, when they are in medita- 
tion. (Id) Kaddlingi, who engirdle their waisto with an iron plate in 
place of the usual waistband and langot. (17) Phaldhdri, who live on 
fruits alone. (18) Pudhddhdri, who live on milk alone, — and so on. 

The last but not the least important class of Sanydsis are the 
Grihastis or Gharbdris (the married ascetics) who are a contradiction 
in terms. The class is, of course, much looked down upon and is not 
very numeirous. At the same time there are female Sanydsis called 
Avadhutms. The number of real female ascetics is very small, but 
quite a large number of female beggars go about in the garb of Sadhnia 
and oftener than not,, describe themselves as SanydsanaJ- - - 

* See HJirvana tantra Chap. XIV ; MaJianirvana tantra^ Chaps. VIII and XIV, 
t Prantoshini Dhrita Mo\anirvanaMntra. , ' . - 

-i MwdatndialtoLntra, - ^ ^ ^ i' 
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iS'anidst rites. 

The castes from which the Sanidsis are recruited. 

Some of the Sanid-sis^ in order to oppose tlie Muhammadan invasions^ 
endeavoured to found a militant branch of their order, but this was 
opposed by other Sanidsis on the ground that the order was spiritual, 
not secular. The Sangiri Math, however, at last agreed that, if Rdj- 
puts were admitted into the order, Sanidsis might bear arms, [This 
seems to imply that Sanidsis were formerly not recruited from Rdjpnts. 
It may be that originally they were only recruited from Brahmans, as 
is indeed expressly stated by P. Hari Kishen Kaul]. All the other 
Maths concurred. Later on Vaisyds were also admitted and managed 
the finances and commissariat of the Order. Lastly, all restrictions 
were removed and even men of impure castes admitted, hut they cannot 
rise to the positions to which Brahmans and Rajputs may rise, and the 
higher castes never eat food cooked by them, nor may they learn the 
Vedas. In other words, caste restrictions hold good after admission 
into the order. 

Hence, it would seem, arose two classes within the order, the Ndgd 
Nangd or naked, militant members, and the Tapaswis or devotees who 
practise the most severe austerities, sleeping on an iron bed, etc. But 
this classification does not cover the whole order ; see infra under ashes* 

Thus, in theory, Sanidsis are recruited from all castes, but in practice 
the order is mainly made up of Brahmans* and Klhatris, and according 
to some the true Sanidsi will not eat in the houses of any other castes 
save these two. 

Sanidsis are recruited from two distinct classes, (1) those who, owing 
to misfortune, abandon the world, and (2) those who deliberately elect 
to follow the devotee^s life. The former are not regularly initiated, 
but simply go to a Sanidsi, ofEer him Re, 1-4, receive certain mantras 
from him after feasting 5 or 7 persons, and then maintain themselves 
by begging. The latter are however formally initiated. 

Initiation, — Having obtained the consent of his relatives and trans- 
ferred to them all his property, the would-be Sanidsi makes the round 
of'his village and goes to a distance of one hos towards the north* He 
also worships in all the temples and shrines of his village, praying for 
aid to serve God throughout his life. 

He then starts on a pilgrimage in search of a guru, who should be a 
Brahman, eminent for spiritual learning. The Brahman dissuades him, 
pointing out the hardships of the life and so on, but, if he persists, he is 
advised to acquire knowledge. To this end he goes to an Achdrya who 
teaches him the Veddnta, briefly and gives him a mantra containing 
the name of Parmeshwar, which he must repeat day and night. He 
has also make a pilgrimage, taking only a hamindal or water-pot 
and Btjholi (a wallet or loose cloth). After this he returns to his guru 
who satisfies himself as to his fitness and iuitiates him, thus — 

i. His head is entirely shaved,*}* and the sacred thread removed* 


^ Five of the pddas, the Saraswati, Achd^aj, Aran, Ban and Anand are said to be 
recruited from Brahmans alone 5 while the other five are open to the public. 

•f Sani^sfs either wear all their hair or shave it all. They do not wear the scalp-lcot 
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ii. He ofEera pin4as to ancestors, so as to fulfil Ms obligations to 
them. 

hi. He must then offer tarpan or ablutions and performs three Jajnas, 
viz., the Sbrddh, Deva and Eishi harms. 

iv. Next he must offer pin^as to himself, as being dead to the world, 
and perform the baji hawan to show that he has severed all connection 
with his relatives. He then worships the three gods, Brahma, Vishnu 
and Shiva, and also the sun and the goddesses, and then accounts 
himself to be one of the gods. Lastly, the guru, gives him a mantra and 
advises him to join a math, sampradia, etc. 

Such is the popular version, but Pandit Hari Kishen Haul gives the 
orthodox rites: — “The ceremonies of initiation into sanyds have a 
deep significance. When a person has made up his mind to enter the 
order, he signifies his intention to the head of an institution of San- 
yasis and having received the permission goes through the following 
ceremonies :—(>) The first thing he has to do is to perform the 
shrddha (obsequies) of all his pitras (ancestors, etc.) . (2) lialehsht- 

dgni, i.e., one who practises agnihotra (fire sacrifice), he performs the 
prdjdpatyaishtianiii a niragni, i.e., rion-agnihotr, tlien the Urjd 
havan, according to Vedio rites ; and gives away all that he possesses 
except a kopin (loin cloth), danda (staff) and jalpdtra (water vessel). 
(3) He then lias his beard, moustaches and head shaved, keeping 
only the shi&hd (scalp lock). This is called mundan. (4) The next 
stop is to perform dtma shrddha, i.e , his own after-death rites, pre- 
suimng himself to be dead. (5) He then addresses himself to the 
Sun and recites a mantra, purprting to give up the desire for sons, 
wealth and higher life and resolving that no living being shall receive 
any injury from him. (6) His shihhd is then cut off. He enters 
water (the sea or a river) with his shihhd and yagyopavit in hand and 
throws both away, resolving : — ‘ I am no body’s and no one is imne.’ 
After that he recites the Presham antra, whereby he adopts sanyds in 
the presence and with the testimony of the three lohds (regions) and 
renounces the world. (7) On emerging from the wafer, he starts 
naked to the north for tapa (austerity). (8) The guru stops him, 
makes him put on the hopiUf gives him the 4^n4cxr and the j/alpdtra^ 
kept out of the initiate’s personal property and advises him to stay 
there and begin to learn what he can. He is gradually persuaded to 
put on other covering as well.” 

The Sanid,sis worship Shiva, in^ the ordinary way, and 
Shahti with a special secret ritual called mdrag. These rites are con- 
ducted* by the elect and are often costly, They are held .at night, and 
last some 9 days. Outsiders are carefully excluded, only initiates b^ng 
admitted. The initiates are closely bound together by the bond of 
their common beliefs and have certain pass-words by which they re- 
cognise one another. 

Discipline “ The marks of a true Sanydsi are -.—Kapdlam brihisha 
m.>fn&ni huchailam asahdyatd samatd chaiva sarvasmin, etadmuktasya 
lahshanam.* ‘ An earthen pot (for drinking water) , the roots of trees 
(for food) coarse vesture, total solitude, equanimity towards all, this 


^ Mann— VI, 44*, 
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is the sign of one freed/ Some of the rules of practice to be observed 
by a Sany^si are: — (1) One cloth round the waist above the faiees 
*and below the navel and another one over the shoulders; with these 
two coverings should a Sanydsi go out begging. (2) He shall eat 
only one meal (in 24 hoursU (3) He shall live outside inhabited 
quarters. (4) He shall beg from seven and not more than seven 
houses (except in the case of a Kutichah). (5) He shall not stay too 
long in one place (the Kvtichak excepted), (6) He shall sleep on the 
ground. (7) He shall not salute any one, nor praise or speak ill of 
anybody. (S) He shall bow only to 3anyd.sis of a higher order or of 
longer standing, and (9), he may not cover himself with a cloth except 
of salmon colour. The Sanyasi is not cremated but his dead body is 
carried out in a sitting posture with the face open and buried in the 
same position. The shrddha having already been performed by the 
Sany^^si himself, no after-death rites are necessary/^* 

Ashes. — ^It is a sacred duty to smear ashes on the body, but only the 
N4gd«s and Tapaswis smear the whole body, other Sani^sis only mark- 
ing the tri pundaHJc with ashes on the forehead. 

Rosaries.— As Shiva himself wears a rosary of rudrdksh seeds, each 
Sani4si does the same. Each berry has several lines on it called 
mukhsy and a berry with 1 or 11 mukhs is of special sanctity, each 
mukh having a mystic significance. t 

Those Sani4sis who visit the shrine of Hingldj wear rosaries of 
thumraX getting them as token from the temples of Devi. 

Ceremonial 'prohibitions. — As a Sfini4si performs his own shrddh, and 
offers pin^as to himself he is regarded as dead, and so no Brahman, 
RAjput or Vaishja will ea.t food cooked by him, drink at his ifhnds or 
smoke with him. For the same reason no true Sanidsi wears the 
sacred thread. 

There are further prohibitions within the order. Thus the other 
sub^orders do not eat, etc,, with the Okhars or Phukars and the original 
caste distinctions of the members are retained within the order, as 
noted above. 

Death ceremonies, — Saniasis like Jogis make a dying person sit 
in an erect position, a wooden frame {hairdgan) being placed under his 
arms to prevent his falling back. The corpse, along with the hairdgan^ 

* This para, also is reprinted from P. Hari Kishen KwiVa Census Bev., § 148. 

t The muTchs signify ^ ^ 

1. Parain Brahma Param 4tma, ix. He who created the world Himself wore this mulch, 

2. Mahadeo and Parvati, who first wore it. 

3. M4ya, as it is worn by the goddess, 

4* The mulch which was offered to the four Vedas and Brahma. 

5. That which was offered to the fi^ve P^ndns, 

6. IJat wMch was given to the six Darshan yogis^ viz, : — Yogi, Jangam, Seora, Sanlasf, 

Darwesh and Brahman. . 

7. That which was offered to all the gods. 

These yogis areas follows: — Okar 
(Onkar) Nath, Ud^i, S4t, Santokh, Gaje Bhab, Chaurangi, Machhandar, Mast and Gorakh 
N^aths. ' 

9. The mulch which was given to Das Nam Saniisf (alluded to above). 

was placed on the jatd or matted hair of Mah4 Rudra or Maha Deo^ 

X Said to be the dried fruit or seed of . a tree, They resemble mmlca beads. 
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Sanihd'-^Sanj ogi. 

is buried in this posture in a samddh, bhang and a tollowed gourd 
bein^ placed tberein by tbe side of tbe body.* The Sanid,sis bury 
their dead facing East, or North-East for this is ^ homewards/ where- 
as the Jogis appear to bury their dead facing due East.t 

After this, salt and spices are thrown into the grave to hasten putre- 
faction. The deceased^s clothes and bedding are given to the Okhars 
and Phukars of the order, and on a day between the 13th and 40th 
after death, or even within 6 months or a year, hiS disciple performs 
yajna, giving presents to Okhars and Phfikars as other Hindus do to 
the Aohd,r]. This is called hhandara, and is confined to the wealthy 
or influential members of the order. Poor Sani^sis are merely buried, 
and their property quickly given away. Over the graves of pious 
men or mahants of large means, mandirs or samddhs are erected, and in 
these lamps are kept alight and daily worship offered. 

Lastly P# HariKishen Kaul regards the Jogis as a branch of the 
Sani^sis and says: — ‘^Jogi is a corruption of Ybgri, a term applied 
originally to the Sanylsis well advanced in the practice of yogdhhyds* 
They are really a branch of Sanydisis, the order having been founded 
by Guru Machhandar {Matsyendra) Nd^fch and Gorakh Ndth Sany^sis, 
who were devoted to the practice of Yoga and possessed great super- 
natural power. Hatha yoga is the special study of the Sanydsis, and 
they are called Yogis when they attain a certain degree of efficiency 
in the practice. The followers of Guru Gorakh N^thJ are absorbed 
more in the Toga practices than in the study of the Vedas and other 
religious literature, but between a real good Jogi and a Yogi Sanydsi 
there is not much difference, except perhaps that the former wears the 
mudra (rings) in his ears. The Jogis worship Bhairon, the most fear- 
ful form of Shiva. Like all other sub-divisions of religious schools, 
however, the Jogis have stuck to the details more than to the principles 
and got sub-divided into numerous groups. The main divisions are:— 
Darshani or Kanpdtd^ who wear the mudra (and are known as Ndths) 
and Aughar, who do not. Then there are Gudar, SuJchar, Rukhar^ 
Bhuhhar, Kuhar and Uhhar, as well as Thikarndth^ who carry a broken 
clay pot for alms, the Kanipds (snake charmers), Bhartriharis (follow- 
ers^ of Bhartrihari), Shringihar, Durihar, etc. There are also Jogins 
or Joginis, i.e. females admitted into the J ogi order.^' 

As a rule, the Saniasfs are of a better class than the Jogis, and their 
morality is of a higher order, but scandals about their enticing away 
wives of rich Hindus are said to be not infrequjent, though generally 
hushed up, 

SA«iKA, an agricultural clan found in Sh^hpur. 

Sanjogi, fern, -an, ^one that effects a union/ — Panjabi Dicty,, p. 1009. 
Cf. Samayogi. 

* The body is not burnt, because it is already dead— at mitiation. Fancifully, too, it & said 
to have been already burnt TTith spiritual wisdom, and if it were btimt all its spiritual 
knowledge would be burnt with it. 

^ Styled^Gora^panthi, A valuable account of Gorakhnath is given by Sir Geor^ 
Grierson in the Encyclopedia of Beligion and EthicSi Vol, 6, p. 328. 
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Sanhhalcmr^'Bansu 


Sankhalak, a wMch cMims Oliatilidin Kdjpufc origin. It held a 

village in Rohtak/ where in consequence of sdnle success gained over 
the Muhammadans, who objected to the sounding of the sdhTch or 
conch-shell, it acquired the title of Sankhalan. It ^is found in small 
numbers in villages of Jfnd tahsil. Cf. the Sonkhla Rd.jputs at p. 285, 
supra. 

Sanmoeanah, a clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 


Sanond, a Jd,t clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 

SanEal, (1) a Rajput clan : (2) a Muhammadan J^t clan ' (both a^riculthral), 
found in Montgomery. 


SIirsT, Saonsi, Sansi". — (1), A criminal tribe. The Sd,asis are the vagrants of 
the centre'of the Panjab, as the Aheris are of its south-eastern portions. 
They are most numerous iu the Districts round Lahore and Amritsar 
and are also found in considerable numbers in Ludhidna, Earndl, and 
Gujr^t. They trace their origin from Md.rwdr and Ajmer, where they 
are still very numerous. They are essentially ’ a wandering tribe, 
seldom or never settling for long in any one place.* They are great 
hunters, catching and eating all sorts of wild animals, both qlean and 
unclean, and eating carrion. They keep sheep, goats, pigs, and donkeys, 
work in grass and straw and reeds, and beg; and their women very 
commonly dance and sing and prostitute themselves. They have some 
curious connection with the tribes of the Central Punjab, to most 
of whom they are ' the hereditary genealogists or bardst ; and even in 
E^jputtoa they commonly call themselves hhart or ^ bards.^ ^ They are 
said also to act as genealogists to the Dogars of Ferpzepur, the R‘^jputs 
of Btoshidrpur and Jiillundur, and the Sodhis' of Ahandpur/ About 
11 per cenL are returned as Mussalmtos and a veiy few as Sikhs. 
The rest are Hindus, but they are of course outcastes.J They trace 
their descent from one Sans Mai of Bhartpur whom they still revere 
as their Guru, and are said to worship his patron saint under the name 
of Malang Shd,h. Their marriage ceremony is peculiar, the bride being 
covered by a basket on which the bridegroom sits while '’the nuptial rites 
are being performed. They are divided into two' great 'tribes, E:dlka 
and Md;lka, which, do not intermarry. § They have a dialect peculiar 
to themselves and their women are especially depraved. 


The Sd,n$is are the most criminal class in the Punjab ; and they are 
registered under the Criminal Tribes Act in nine districts. ^ Still, though 


TMsis th!6ca«estdl,.but a good many Sinsis now ‘appear to ‘be'^ettlins down in 

^ large colony of them near Ferozfepiir^whidi lived 
under the protection of the M^amniadan Jat and PatMn cultivators there and supplied 
watchmen, coolies and the like to the town, but it fell under suspicion of crime. The>lBd^ri’ 
SAnsis are more gypsy.like m their habits than those of the northern Pimfab^ ^ 

a“hosfol don£S d^ Swb!*' e^o^mpmeots, accompanied,- by 

‘I' The "Virk, F!ahlon, Goraya, Dhillon, *Varaich, Bhular Her Anleirii QoVK-rtrt ' • 

cnpbofffor bhit: seenotesonpp. S66aiid869i»i^,(». o do aa error in. tarans- 

t Stasis probabiy ^ot tie creed of tbe village in wbfbb'ilW'are' barbonred ' T^e Sikh 
Sansis the but do not enrol themselves among th‘6 Mazbls 
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, th.e.y'vs^Hple eaqte ia probably open to suspicion of petty pilfering, tbey are 
Ijy 1^0 means always professional thieves.* The. Punjab Government 
Wrote in 1881 ; Their habits vary greatly in different localities. A 
generation, ago they were not considered a criminal class at Lahore, 
where they kept np the genealogies of the Jat land-holders and worked 
aaa^ricultu:^al labourers. In Gurd^^pur, on the other hand, they are 
notorious ..„as the worst of criminals/^ Where they are professional 
pr.iminals thpy ' are • determined and fearless, and commit burglary and 
highway robbery, thqugh their gangs are seldom large. The thieving 
^aid^lo admit any caste to their fraternity on payment, except 
and^Mihngs j and the man so admitted becomes to all intents 
and’purposes a S^nsi. 


It would perhaps be more accurate to say that the Sdnsia should bo 
classified thus-: (1> the settled Sansis, who are subject to the Criminal 
Tribes Act, but who confine themselves to petty crime committed near 
their own villages or in neighbouring districts, and (2) the nomad 
Sansis who have two main branches, {a) the Birtw^n and (6) the pure 
nomads and vagabonds. The latter are often called rehluwalds by 
villao^ers because their women sing rehlus or ditties and dance, but 
they are probably the most criminal of all the Sd.nsis and their customs 
are more primitive, for while oSier S?Cnsis bum or bury their dead the 
real vagrants expose them in the jungle. The Birfcwd-n doubtless djerive 
their name from 'hir^, an allowance made them by their Jdit patrons 
in Hoshi^rpur (and doubtless elsewhere). These Sansis are said to 
style, their vagabond brethren Kikan or Bher{-kut,t bub they inter- 
marry with them freely and meet them at the annual festivals, so their 
innocence of crime is rather uncertain. The Bixtw^n also profess nob 
to eat cow or buffalo flesh and the settled Sdnsis claim still greater 
purity for they they eat hachhi only from the highest castes. 

Various legends describe the origins of the S^nsi caste. In Si^lkot 
it is^aid that once a Rd.j^ of the Punjab expelled his daughter from 
diis city. Wandering in the wastes she gave birth to S^nai, who 
became a noted freebooter and had two sons, Baindu and M^hM, from 
whom are descended the 23 S^nsi gots. 


gehju. ^ 
Sarwani. 

Bagaiia*. . — 

mudn. 

Biddu. 

. Lodi. 


JSidlkot. 

Ghogtar. 

Shambfr. 

Sakru. 

.Kbusbaliyal. 
ChetuwaL 
• Gil. 


Saia. 

Sarwani. 


Sertu- ^ 
Gawala. 
Nandu, 
Bkelad <? xa>. 


Gufrdt, 

Lodi? 

Kbokbar. 

Shaioir. 

Jairim. 

Khanu. 

Hiba aad UgL 


;^4!he‘gfo^a descended from M^hl^ are:— 


Shera. 

: Ehinow^l, 
^Batiiaw^U 


Haibawal. 

Massow^ll. 

Sundarw^l. 

Piddewal. 


Singew^,!. 

Tatwal 

MbchirWal, 


* Thus in Sh^hpur the Sansis jire not a particularly criminal tribe, though th^ have no 
abodes" in-thatPistrict and are oft^n found pheaUnped in waste,, pSces ,w|we they 
capture -and Oat jungld vermin-of all sorte. In this District they have a primitoe re^on 
of their own, not unlike that of the Ohuhras, but they have .been largely affected by Islamic 
ddteas -and'Hiany sifyle^tbemselves'Shafis from an idea that the Imam Shdfi authorized, the 

eating of animals considered unclean by orthodox Htd^mtoadaus, ^ ^ 

-'-fSBMd ‘ sheep-kai^*— because these Sansis :wnsu thoy s^al a sheep strange it 

iustant^ to prevent its bleating. _ , - - 
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But in Gujr^fc the Sansis claim descent from Sahna Mai, a 

nomad of the Lakhi Jangal.^ From M&U&, his eldest son, sprang the 
12 Sdnai gots, while Bhidu, his second sod, had 11 sons, from whom 
are descended the Eikans and Bhedkuts. Sahns Mai, M4hld. and 
Bhidu are all propitiated as deified ancestors prone to e:^rt an evil 
influence on the descendant who incurs their displeasure* Bhalad^s 
descendants are the wizards of the S4nsis and they wear a long look 
of hair on one side of the head. This lock is never cut. Bhalad^s 
descendants are employed to oast out evil spirits ; and they are 
welcomed at weddings but do not appear to take any special part in 
them, though a fee of one rupee is paid them, as their mere presence 
wards off evfl. spirits. 

According to an anonymous writert the Sansis were suspected, just 
after the annexation of the Punjab, of being aflBliated to the Mazhabi 
Thags, but the fact was never proved. 

According to the Jhang version the Sd.nsis are of Punwdr Rajput 
origin and are chiefly found scattered over Western R^jput&na. They 
are descendants of one Sansmdl, whose wife was barren, but obtained 
from a faqir a promise of "offspring on condition that she should beg 
from Hindus and Mussalmans alike. She then bore Beda, three years 
later Md»ld, and lastly a daughter. Sansmdl was excommunicated for 
begging, and bis son Beda followed his father^s calling, but M61d took 
to grazing cattle. One day Beda wished to out a stick, but as he had 
no knife Md.l& out it. The brothers then quarrelled over the stick, 
whereupon one Dhingania, a Nat of the Jharia tribe, intervened and 
decided that M^l^. should pay his brother 5 pice for the stick, J 

Sansmiil^s daughter eloped with Dhingania, and her parents refused 
to receive her, but relented on his agreeing to furnish Jharia brides to 
Beda and Mdl^. In addition to their 23 sons the two brothers had 
several daughters, but Dhingania^s 13 sons also founded 13 goiras, 
so that there are in all 36 S4nsi gots^ This version makes Beda's 
eldest son Harrar and M^M^s Sangah and says that the S4nsfs of the 
Punjab are mainly descended from these two sons.§ Beda^s and 
Mold’s descendants intermarry. 


* In Lahore Sehns Mai is reported to be a Rija of the highlands of Central Indiai 
■who was deposed and banished for leprosy. 

The Gnjr^t Sansis mahe.Sahns Mai’s mother a princess whose father mled the 
Jangal. One day, while in a boat* she saw a flower floating down a stream, she caught it as 
it passed. Inhaled its perfume and conceived a son. Her father drove her forth but, 
protected by a/agirj she gave birth to Sahns Mai in the Jangal. 

A leg^d curr^t in Siilhofc says that a R&jput girl became pregnant, and so her parents 
banished her. ^e gave birth to a son in the jungle and brought him up on wild fruits. 
He was cabled SfinsBalli (of powerful breath), lived in the wild and plundered wayfarers- 
His descendants followed the same oallins. 

tInP. N.Q.II,§593. , 

Yet another account ^makes the Sansis descendants of Sh&hpuri, queen of the wandering 
spints,who wonln^as favour byherdandng and became by him the mother of S 4 n 3 
MaL r. N. Q, n, § 593. 

J llie point of the story is not apparent. Probably it explains some peculiarity in the 
relationship of Mila’s descendants to those of Beda. j 

, f not^, the Sansia families are known by the names of their women, 

but m the Punjab they are known to each other <? i,e, among themselvea, not publicly or 
openly) as descendants of such and euch a grandfather ^ • 
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±n Hohtak tlie Sdnsis are .also known as Kanjar-S&nsisj or 
Kanjars simply, but tkey claim to be called BMton. These Kanjars 
have an occupational group called Jchaswdla because they live by 
selling kJias grass and making brushes. According to their* account 
S^ns Mai had two sons M^ld and Bhaendti* who married their 
own sisters. Stos Mai waa^ unfortunate that when he sank a well for 
irrigation it yielded blood instead of water, and the grain sown by him 
produced dhdk trees and ak or maddr plants instead of cereals. S^ns 
Mai was thus expiating sins committed in a former life, but he wor- 
shipped Bhagwdn and obtained forgiveness, with permission to live 
by begging. He was bidden to make a drum and to accept from the 
first man he met whatever was given to him. When he beat his 
drum a Ohuhya appeared and gave him a snake to eat, and his 
descendants therefore still eat snakes. Bhagwfin then gave Sans Mai 
leave to hunt for game. In and about Delhi the S^nsis have five 
mahals, of which Granddia and Bilonwd.la are criminal, while the 
Kanjar-Sdnsis are not. But the Kanjar-Sdnsi are also said to be dis- 
tinct from the 13 following groups, each of which is called Kanjar 
with its group name aflEixed : — Bhaton, Banjdra, Bauria, Grandhdla, 
Gtidr, Julldd, ELdkrd, Nath Sapald, Qalandar, Si^gar, Singhewdla, 
Udh, and Khaswdla, which last has seven sub-divisions, Athwdr, 
Bhagat, Ghillat, Hansam, Mallia, Sondd and Somd. The Khaswdla 
affect the goddess as Kdli Msi, and Guga Pir, while the other Sdnsi or 
Kanjar tribes only worship the Pir. Yet another Kanjar tribe appears 
to be called Laungd. The Kanjar-Bauria disputes are all decided by 
a panchdyat and rarely taken into court. The confusion of this account 
probably reproduces with fidelity the contradictory accounts given by 
the heterogeneous Kanjars or Sdnsis themselves. 


Mr. H. L. Williams of the Punjab Police gives the following as the 
six families or clans most frequently found in the Punjab. The Sdnsis 
hold in the rainy season an annual festival in which there is some 
element of religion though its exact nature is uncertain. Intertribal 
and personal disputes are all settled at it and marriages arranged and 
celebrated. Th^ places at which each clan assembles is noted against 
its name : — 

1. Mahlas at Mahla near Dharmkot and at Guru Har Sahai in 

Ferozepore. 

2. Arha]^, at Pdkpattau in Montgomery. 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


Langah 

Bidu 

Kopet 

Tetla 


Pir Sakhi Sultdn at Nigdha, Jawdlamukhi in 
. Kdngra, Bibrian in Bikdner, Phalaudhi in Jai- 
salmer, and other places in the United Provinceg. 


Other septs, mainly of the Birtwdns, are more rarely seen in the 
Punjab.’ 


In Jind the Sdnsis have two territorial groups, Desi and Bagri, which, 
it is said, do not intermarry, and in that State their gots are :~ 


Sidhu, 

Khard. 

Ponia. 


Dhindse. 

Kalydne. 

Ghusar. 

Jhonjh. 

Mathn. 

Sdhsar. 


Bharwdl. 

Ndhal, 


# Clearly the Beda of the tooling ^Uscotmt. ^ - * - 
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The., ptosis of, Guji^^nw^la and Gujrat are Mulifimin^dans as are 
a few in Si^lkot; but to the north, in Jan^mu, and ' south, in Lahore, 
^.mritsar, Gurdaspur, they are Hindus. 

InQujrd.t the S^nsis are especially attached to the Waraich Jd^s, 
whose founder, OhaudhriJhetu, brought them to the District, apparently 
in Akbar's time. Sfesis keep the Waraioh pedigrees, and visit. their 
houses at harvest-time, reciting the pedigrees and soliciting dues. 
•They do not appear to render any other service to the clan. In Jind 
also they are said to be the genealogists to some J^t tribes.* 

Organisation. — The ^dinsis are ipnoh under ,the influence of their 
aged women and the traditions cherished by them are a great obstacle 
to the reclamation, of the tribe. Women whose sons have been im- 
prisoned, died in jail or executed are said to boast of the fact. Next 
in influence, to these beldames are the hereditary mukhtdrs or leaders 
vyho cojrreppond in some degree to the gypsy kings of the Scottish 
marches of. a century ago.. There are at least two families of these 
mukhtdrs and to one of them most of the headmen of the Sd,nsi kots in 
Si^lkot belong, bnfc rnetn^o^s of it are also found in Ferozepur and 
the neighbouring . native States. The mukhtdr at Malla has or had a 
than or chapel at which weekly sabhals were held on Saturdays, Saturn 
being auspicious to burglars. These gatherings were attended by the 
most criminal of the neighbouring S^nsis to sacrifice goats to Devi, 
divide booty and plan fresh crimes. Here too gambling and drinking 
formed part of the regular rites. 

Religion.^^Uhe worship, of the Sdnsis as ascertained at the Census of 
1911 in the-eastern Punjab is as follows : — ^ They say E^m R^m morn- 
ing^ and evening, and worship Gug^ Pir, They cook rice in honour of 
Jwalaj^i or some other, goddess {JEIdlkd) on the 2ad of Mdgh si^di^ and 
propaise offejritxgs to Kdlkd^ Jwala or Sitatd for the fulfilment of their 
desires. At the birth of a child, they remain in a state of impurity for 
10 days. On the 10th day the dasuthan ceremony is performed, yvhich 
consists of a general cleaning np of the house, the performance of 
^avan by the priest, for the purification of the child and mother. The 
girls of the same got are fed on the 3rd or lOth^day and black sugar 
is distributed on the birth of a son. For li months (40 days) the 
” mother of a baby is not allowed to cook, as she is not considered alto- 
gether clean. After 1 J months, a feast is held and the daughters and 
sisters with their sons, who are treated like Brahipans, are fed on 
sweet rice. The household is then considered to be free of all impurity. 
^The head of ^ boy is shaved when he is months old. As regards 
the death ceremomes, the dead -body is carried on an ^wooden 

bier — as B.^Mrpm and is cremated. The kapdl kriyd (i.e., the ceremony 
of breaking the skull) is duly performed. The phul (burnt bones) are 
* picked up^ on the'Srd day ^d- the* persons who carried the d^ead body 
are fed on sweet rice. The^ mourning lasts only three days, i^iryd 
hwram »(after-de^th rite) is sometimes performed like other I^indus, 

* TheStois iii ‘jindare2dflfisof the Ohuhras, actmg as their " Mirdsis and hhdts, or 

baling drums and ^ecikpg their genealogies once or twice a year as swell as at 
wedding and fun^als, m retimiior their lags or dues, as they are their Idgis^ They are 

* leavings, which. the latter would not do^ but they do 
3wt eat ^d animals as the Chutos do and they burn their dead, while the Chuhras bury 
them. Th^ are supen<^j 9 jt^ 
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although the Achdraj is not invited and the ordinary Brahman offi- 
ciates. Earthen pitchers full of water are placed on dasa gdtra^ and 
gauddn is performed if possible (i.e., a cow is given away to some 
S4dhd). Virgins are also ted. * The bones are thrown into the Ganges 
or in some river or pond which may be within reach. * The son has his 
head shaved. Children up to 6 years are buried. On the anniversary 
of a personas death, the brotherhood is fed on puldro and meat.*^ 

The betrothal ceremony consists of a visit from the boy^s father to 
the girl's house and the presentation of a rupee with some rice to the 
girl and the distribution of sweets^ and a corresponding Visit from the 
girl's father to the boy's house and the presentation of a rupee and a 
little rice to the boy. The date of the marriage is fixed in consultation 
with the priest (Brahman). The marriage procession consists of the 
bridegroom and some four or five men, who are entertained by the 
bride*s father. The marriage ceremonies are simple though in con- 
formity with Brahmanical rites. Seven pheras (rounds) are taken 
round the fire and mantras from the Vedas are recited. The father 
gives such clothing and utensils to his daughter in dowry, as he can 
afford,' If all these rites are strictly observed by the B^nsis it is im- 
posrible, as P. Hari Kishen Kaul observes, to call them non-Hindus. 

All Sd,nsis are said to worship the sword and so an oath sworn on a 
talwdr is popularly said to be binding on a S^nsi, but this may be a 
fiction set going by the S^nsis for their own ends. In Si^lkbt, however, 
it ■ is probably true to say that no S^nsi will ever take a false oath on 
the sword. If he is asked to place his hand .on its hilt, he will not 
touch it or pick it up if he is speaking falsely. He will only do so if 
he is telling the truth. 

Whenever a dispute arises between S^nsis, the parties call a gather- 
ing of their brotherhoods and the appointed chiefs of the brotherhoods 
They lay their case before this assembly and submit to the decision 
.given by the chiefs. The man beid to be at fault is punished with a 
dand (a tine imposed by the brotherhood), its amount being fixed by 
the chiefs^ If the parties object to the decision and ench still declares 
himself to be in the right, another custom, called pawn hhutii^ 
is observed,. Bach party gives a rupee to the chiefs who send for two 
divers. A bamboo is planted in a well and the divers are sent down 
into it. They dive into the water, and the man whose diver comes to 
the surface first is deemed to be false arid the one whose diver comes 
upTast, ris considered to be true. .Their belief is that water will 
ndt allow a false man to remain below its surface. This decision 
is final. 

Fatha Shahid has a mdri or shrine on an ancient mound in a 
Brahman village a little north of Malta in Sidlkot, It is in the form of 

» A writer in P. N Q- 1, § 955 suggests that the Gidias are a branch of the S^nsis. These 
appear to be the Gidris, of Vol. II, p. 299 supra, who closely resemble the S4nsis. He also 
asks if the Bhangis are in any way priests or spiritual advisers of the Gidias, and says ‘they 
undoubtedly assist and protect them.’ But as far as known the Bhangs or Sarbhan^s are 
norpriests of the S^nsis, though the latter appear to have some connection' with-tiie Ohuhrasr 
as they said to intermariy with a class of Ohuhras, called Barela, who aro foimd in Lahore. 
The Barela may be connected in turn with the Babas. * 

The S^nsis undoubtedly intermarry with the BangIlis <.11, p. 59, ^but their* best 

known septs are Banli, Gharo, Lodar, Ma(n)dah^,r, Qalandar, Teh and Kh^tephar ; whereas 
those of the S5.nsis (in addition 'to tho^ 'named in the text) are^-Oh'auhSn, HhagV»Taadir, 
Gahlot and Sam(b)har. 
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3, cupola and contains a nicho with a rude image of Devi, Fatha was 
one of tbe muhhtdrs of Malla and while standing sentinel during a 
burglary was killed by his sister’s son or husband in the confusion 
caused by an alarm. So he is reverenced as a shahid or martyr. Be- 
fore setting out on a thieving or begging expedition the S^nsis make 
offerings at the shrine and the Brahmans say that Sansis of both sexes 
assemble at intervals at the mound and celebrate by night rites in 
which drinking and gambling play a conspicuous part. Betrothals and 
other contracts are also made at it, but there appears to be no regular 
incumbent. 

At Othian, a village in Daskd, thdna in that Districts are the shrines 
of Hem* and Toto, two Sansis, who lived in the time of Bdja Ranjit 
Singh. Their father’s name was Shunaki. They gave up plundering, 
became/agirs (ascetics) and devoted themselves to God. Their prayers 
were accepted and their prophecies always came true, so the Sdnsis 
put great faith in them. Both died at Qthian and the Sansis built 
tombs to them there. 

At Tatli, a village in K^moki thdna of Gujrdnw^la is the shrine of 
Md.i Lakhi, a Stosi virgin, who renounced the world and remained 
chaste. She lived as an ascetic in the jungle and there she died. The 
Sdrusis worship at her tomb. 

It is also claimed that Bab^ Malang Sh^h was a S^nsi. A son of 
Basu Sdnsi, he lived in the jungle long ago as a pious faqir whose 
prayers were accepted by God. He died at Sdrdnki in thdna Sambridl 
and his tomb there was built by the Sdnsis who worship at it. 

No Sdnsi ever takes a false oath in any case on the name of any of 
these saints, and will go to jail rather than take such an oath. 
Whenever Sdnsi’s cow or buffalo calves, he takes its milk or the ghi 
made from it to one of these shrines and pours it into a hole made in 
the tomb for that purpose ; so that dogs, crows, etc.,, may feed on it. 

Language -'— have a peculiar guttural accent. ' The linguistic 
interest of the Sansis/ writes the Revd, T. Grahame Bailey, t ^ is 
paramount. Being criminals they conceal their language with 
scrupulous and extraordinary care. Many are the stories they tell 
of Panjdbis and Europeans, who attempting to become conversant 
with their speech, relinquished the project in despair, being baffled at 
the unforeseen magnitude of the task they had undertaken. Such 
stories are, needless to say, exaggerations. The Sdnsis’ Dialect may be 
subdivided into two, the main dialect and the criminal variation. 
While the former will certainly repay time spent on it by students of 
language, the chief interest lies undoubtedly in the latter. Here we 
have the remarkable phenomenon of a dialect which owes its origin to 
deliberate fabrication for the purpose of aiding and abetting crime* 
Sdnsis themselves are unaware of its source ; yet in the presence of 
strangers they unconsciously use a dialect which is not a natural 

* Apparently also known as Hetam. The Sinsis are also said to affect Rimdeo the 
^legendary Rajput progenitor of the Baurias (Jl, p. 73, supra), Jambhu, Kukla and Sidh Bina 
*of whom the last-named was Ath in descent from S&nsmal, Attention to a god ling called 
Mian (probably Qifiga) secures immunity from snake-bite. 
fPee tds article on the Sdnsi Dialect in J, A. S. B., LXX, Pt. 1, 1 , 1901, p 7 
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growtli butr a conscious manufacture. So mucli lias tbis become now 
part of themselves that P^nsis from any district in tbe Punjab will 
speak the same dialect and be ignorant of the fact that what they call 
their language is originally a conscious imposture, a deliberate fraud 
a carefully laid plot to keep in natural darkness deeds which would 
not bear the light. 

The main dialect is used by all S^nsis, both children and adults, in 
ordinary conversation. It closely resembles Panjd.bi, though sometimes 
more like Urdu, and if spoken with a clear and deliberate enunciation, 
might be partially understood by a Panjabi. Ihe criminal variation is 
absolutely unintelligible except to the initiated. Even S^nsi children 
understand it very imperfectly. It is used in speaking in the presence 
of aliens. The fact, above alluded to, that the Sdnsi dialect resembles 
sometimes Panjdbi and sometimes Urdfi, is worthy of attention. The 
1st and 2nd pers. pron. give a good example of this. The singular is 
closely allied to Panjabi, but the plural is even more closely allied to 
Urdd. All S^nsis can speak Panjdbi, but do so with an accent and 
intonation peculiar to themselves. 


Main Dialect , — In pronunciation the vowel soands are the same as 
in Panjdbi. Consonants vary only in so far as they extend the use of the 
gutturally pronounced aspirates. In Panj^hi initial hh, gh, jh, dh, dh, 
have a pronunciation entirely distinct from that which they receive in 
Urdu. In Sdnsi we 6nd in addition to these mh and nb, of mhdrd= 
hamdrd, and nhdrd^sdrd (criminal dialect), cf, Panjabi nhernL This 
peculiar guttural sound is traceable, as in Panjd.bi, in vowels, but here 
no rule can be laid down. Experience alone will bring accuracy. The 
grammar greatly resembles Panjdbi and Urdii. 


Criminal variation.— This is a thought out and deliberate attempt 
of surpassing interest, to disguise the ordinary dialect, Sdiusis call it 
F^rsi, ^Persian/ and many really believe that it is connected with 
Persian. Of course this is erroneous. One of the chief diflSculties in 
deciphering (so to speak) the S^nsi dialect is the existence of these two 
varieties side by side. The criminal variety is marked by two distinct 
features, (1) a number of words not found in the other, (2) a series of 
semi-systematic changes of already existing words. These changes 
vary, the same word being sometimes changed, sometimes unchanged, 
sometimes changed in one way, sometimes changed in another. Sub- 
joined is a list of the principal changes. 


s clianged to n. 


s 


nh, 

p 

i» 

n, 

ph 


nh, 

bh 

, 

a 

nh, 

bh 

Ji 

ch, 

bh 

J> 

jb. 

b 

»» 

c, 

ch 

tt 

nh, 

n 


kh, 

d 

t» 

hh, 

1 


k, 


nab=s8d>h {s&h%b ) ; nat=saf, seven. 
nhdrd^sdrd, all. 

Ti/dclind^—^P'^dhiTiQif aslc j naisfl.^— ^pais^. 

nhittd=fhiUd (abuse). 
nhi=^hM=ph%r, tlieiij etc. 

ChaU'&=Bhattd*=2. S&nsi ; chatdn{=hhatd7ii, woman. 
jhixyhd=hhdhhd, hungry. 
ccitdnd=ibcUdndj shew, 
nhddnd==chddnd==ch<>r^d, leave. 
khig'cdnd^=7iigalnd'=^nilcalnd^ emerge. 

Tchus^^das^ ten. 

hohnd=^l6hndi mdmdy cf, Kashmiri Idyun^ 


* This would make Bhattu, with soft it, a synonym of Sinsi. but it indicates no connection 
with Bhatti or hhat (hard). In BohilKhand the RS.nsi is called Bhattu or Bhantu* bnt the 
meaning of the latter word does not apipear to he ^ hard/ ,It Is not in Platts "Brnd, 
apd tbe risr^l word for hard is Ihdt while a Jegter or mimic is hMn4^ 
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Changes formed by additions of letters, sometimes with vowel change 

b prefixed to vowels, hS1e=dJcy hun=uny bid=dd^ h4thi—ithi^ 

k „ „ hddmi^ddfnit man ; hdth^dth, eight ; Tcodhd^ddhd, half ; Teun* 

dar=.andar, 

kh „ consonants, 7 chardjd=rdji=rdz€, S2A^S&ed.\hhadithd=dithd=Faxi}^ dith^ 

tha, Urdu dilchd, seen. 

dha „ ,, dha hdn^hdTv^hahin (Urdu) sister 5 dhagalr:=gala, neck. 

Verbs whose roots end in a vowel have sometimes p inserted after the root : — 

depnd=d4nd. give ; Upnd^Und^ take ; hopnd=hc>nd, be. 

Verbs whose roots end in ah, change ah to aug. 

Kaugnd,=7cannd, say ; raugnd=rahnd, remain ; dnd come, and jdnd^ go, become attarnd 
and jasarnd, respectively. 

jdnd 1ms two criminal past participles, one regular JaMarid, one gaugd, formed from gayd 
on the analogy of haugnd, raugnd^ etc. 

Birth . — The only custom appears to be that a feast is given to the 
people of the community on the birth of a child. 

Marriage .* — A carious custom is practised at the time of marriage 
wHoh seems to show some incipient understanding of the universal 
principle which governs the reproduction of species in both the vege- 
table and the animal world. On the marriage night, before daybreak 
some shariat is mixed in a pitcher. A pit is then dug in the courtyard 
of the house and the branches of a fruitful tree planted in the four 
corners. Some of the shariat and a pice are placed in the pit and the 
bridegroom, taking the pitcher on his head, walks seven times round. 
The bride follows, accompanied by her mother’s brother. After this 
the bridegroom gives some , shariat to the bride, and the remainder is 
then divided amongst the men present. This practice seems to indicate 
some comprehension of the universal law of reproduction. The same 
^d or goddess, embodying the principle of reproduction, who canses 
the trees to be fruitful and bring forth, is being asked to bestow the 
^ssmgs of children on the marriage, which ha*" just been celebrated. 
Ine otosis themselves are quite unconscious of the meaning of this 
rite and. ^uld give no reason for its practice. I think, however, that 
Its significance is obvious. Some forgotten Siusi, of a greater degree 
of intelligence and imagination than his fellows, probably recognised 
the similanty between the fruitfulness of the tree and the fruitless 
of the in^vidu^, and originated this rite in honour of the deity of 
^o^fii^tiou. This is the only instance that I have been able to trace 
in whmk the bansis have any religious customs, apart from the most 
degraded form of ancestor worship.t The deity invoked in this rite is 
evidently^te distinct from the tribal ancestors Sahns hlal, Mahla and 
Bhidu. The pounng of some of the shariat into the pit as an offering 
to the god or goddess and the subsequent distribution of the remainde^ 
amongst the men present appears to have something of the nature of a 
sacrament. ^ 

The other customs and rites practised at betrothal and marriage are 
^ follows :-At the of betroth al. the father-in-law gives five piL to 

of daughter-in-law, and subsequently makes her presents 

of clothes at vanoua lute rvals. At the time' of marriage the bride- 


♦T,l- o* ‘heir own caste aS their parohit or Driest to nerfarm 

heiec^KX^i SeTSSr®®' *^® OtaWsi lfal%d 
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groom^s parent gives seven sheep, an ass, and some wheat to those of the 
bride. The value of the presents to be made is^ however, not fixed, and 
varies according to the circumstances of the parties concerned. The 
g&na (sacred thread for the wrist), salu (a red cloth}, mahndi (leaves of 
a bush used for colouring hands and feet) and one rupee are sent to 
the girFs parents a few days before the wedding. On the day of the 
ceremony, the procession halts on the way to the bride's house and 
arranges the lahk^ that is to say, what amount should be paid to the 
girl's parents. Alter this has been settled the procession proceeds to 
the girl^s house. 

A rara, which the bridegroom’s party have brought with them is 
now killed, and some of the blood is thrown up in the air as the portion 
of the tribal deities, Mahla and Bhidu. Water is then sprinkled on 
the ram and Mahla and Bhidu are called upon to bestow peace with 
the words, thand pdna. A pitcher, a cup, a choha (digging instrument) 
and some gurare also brought by the bridegroom's party for the cere- 
mony of the fruitful tree, which has already been described. The liver, 
feet, and head of the ram are cooked, apart fx’om the rest of the body, 
and are eaten by the bride and bridegroom."^ 

I do not know why particular significance is attached to the number 
seven by the S4nsis, and kindred races. Mr. Williams, in his account 


♦ -With this may be compared the account received from Jhang. On arrival at the 
bpde’s house the bridegroom slaughters (with a knife he has been provided with) the goat 
which his people had brou^t with themselves and as the blood gushes out people of 
both the bridegroom’s and the bride’s parties take some of it in their hands and ex- 
claim, as they throw it on the grounds May there be union and good will among the 
bride and bridegroom’s people ! May there be imion and peace between the bride and 
bridegroom,” The slau^tered goat (less its head, liver, kidneys and legs which are pnt 
aside) is afterwards equally divided between the bride and bridegroom’s parties and 
they feed their respective people on its flesh, A red tinted thread is wound round the 
bride’s wrist. It is called Jeangtia and is a mark of her bridehood.^ The bridegroom 
and the bride’s parties sit in two separate groups in front of the bride’s house and some 
iharhat is prepared in the earthen vessel and from the sugar brought by the bride- 
groom’s people. The bridegroom’s father gives a little of it to the bride and her father 
to drink and the bride’s father then gives some of it to the bridegroom and , his, father. 
The rest is kept apart for use later on. Two of the women who accompanied the bride- 
groom’s party take some flour, sugar and clarified butter to the bride to make halwa 
which is put in an earthen vessel and is called the cup of chastity. This is afterwards 
eaten bv the bride and other women. , 

The bride’s father gives that day a dinner to the bridegroom s party. The bridegroom s 
best man digs a small hole'in the earth and puts two Mansuri pice (= about i anna) in 
it. Some green twig^ of a hOcar tree are also planted therein and a red4iuted thread 
is* tied aroimd it. Some of the remaining sharhat is poured in this hole. The vessel 
the remainder of the sTiaThat is put on the bridegroom s head and to a corner 
of the piece of cloth tied round his waist is knotted a corner of the bride’s dopatta (a 
sheet worn by women to cover the head and upper part of the body). The bride’s 
maternal uncle takes her in his arms and with the bridegroom following them they walk 
seven times round the hole (dug for the purpose as above mentioned). On completmn 
of this ceremony ihe bridegroom gives the piece of cloth that was tied round his 
waist with the money in it to the bride. The slaughtered goats liver and kidney which 
wore put aside are now grilled (this food is prepared without salt) and given tc^ the pair 
to eat. 6a the following day the head and legs of the §oat that were also kept apart are 
grilled and eaten by the newly married couple. The bridegroom then receiv^ his dowry 
and with his newly married wife the party starts on their return ionrney. On am^l at 
his house Ifte ^ther of the bridegroom and his people present ornaments etc. to the bnde, 
who‘^M Sere utuafly for 7 days. The kangna that was tied round the bride’s vmst at 
the time^Of her weddmg is now removed. The one rupee and five pice (that were tied m 
rile red-rinted cloth worn by the bride^om round Ms waist at the time of mamage) am 
giyentothe bride, but the piece cd ch^ itself is preserv^ by the bridegroom s people. 
Some few days after her return home the is fetched back by her husband. 
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o£ the Kuchbands, writes that the marriage ceremony is performed by 
the bride and bridegroom circling seven times round a pole and blowing 
seven times on a coal of fire. The choice of the identical number for 
the SdiDsi marriage ceremony is curious. The bride and bridegroom 
walk seventime^ round the pit in which the branches of the fruitful tree 
are planted. 

Funeral rites. 

At the time of burial gur is divided amongst the men present. 
Seven days after the burial a feast is given to their friends by the re- 
latives of the deceased. The continual recurrence of the number seven 
is curious. When consigning the body to the ground the tribal ances- 
tors are invoked and propitiated. In this the malignancy of motive 
attributed to the deity is again apparent. To ask a just deity to be 
merciful to a man who has lived a virtuous life, according to the ideas 
of the society, of which he was a member, is superfluous and unneces- 
sary, To ask a just deity to forgive a man who has transgressed against 
the laws of society and left the effects and evil influence of his actions 
behind him is inconsistent, absurd, and contrary to every law of justice 
and equity. Since to attribute such a perverted system of justice to 
the deity would be to credit him with a procedure which no man of 
sane mind and sound judgment could endorse, it is apparent that the 
ultimate origin of such an idea is based upon superstition rather than 
upon reason. The elementary train of thought which gave rise to the 
custom of worshipping and praying to the deity at time of birth, 
marriage and death, is present amongst the S^nsis, untouched by' sub- 
sequent developments and additions of the human intellect. The sole 
object of the propitiatory rites of the Sansis is to induce their tribal 
godlings and evil spirits to refrain from exercising their malignant in- 
fluence on the fortunes of the person or persons for whom intercession 
is made. By gradual stages and correlatively with the forward moves 
of the human intellect, it appears that this fundamental conception of 
supernatural beings, as spirits of evil influence, has been enlarged upon, 
and embroidered, until malignancy has become magnanimity and 
propitiatory rites have become moral duties. 

The method of disposing of their dead by burial has been borrowed 
from the Muhammadans, and is an innovation of recent years. Pre- 
vious to their settlement in various villages, where the majority of the 
inhabitants are Muhammadans, their dead were disposed of in a manner 
similar to that of the Hindus. It is probable that they will adopt the 
Muhammadan religion altogether in the course of time, or that the 
Muhammadan's gods and saints will be added to their own demonology. 
The so-called conversion of a S^nsi to the Christian or Muhammadan 
faith is merely a verbal phrase. The only result of such a conversion 
is that the Christian and Muhammadan deities are degraded into occu- 
pying positions in the S^nsi demonology similar to those held by Sahns 
Mai, Mahla, and -Bhidu. The intelligence, which left to itself, can 
evolve a deity of no higher type than Sahns Mai; which can watch 
the inception of new lives, and the extinction of old, without feeling 
any curiosity regarding the mysteries of life and death, is utterly 
incap able of comprehending the higher ideals and aspirations of the 
Christian and Muhammadan religions. 
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Sdnsi metaphysics. 

No attempt has been made to explain or account for the working of 
Nature. The origin of gods amongst primitive races is often to be found 
in the endowment of natural phenomena^ such as thunder and lightning, 
wind and rain, with human and personal attributes. The Sansi, how- 
ever, can see and hear, unmoved, such striking and often awe-inspiring 
manifestations of nature’s working. The faculty of taking things for 
granted allows him to feel the force of the rain and the violence of the 
wind without experiencing any stimnlatiion of the brain, prompting him 
to enquire into, or meditate upon, the causes and meaning of these phe- 
nomena. The most natural and simple explanation that the thunder is 
the wrath of any angry god, that absence of rain is the displeasure of a 
powerful deity, has not even occurred to him. It is most conclusive 
proof of his degraded and inert intellectual state, that he can look upon 
the forces of nature at work, without any derangement of his habitual 
stolidity, beyond a little personal inconvemence. 

Exorcism . — Amongst the S^nsis almost the only indications of the 
existence of religious beliefs are contained in the ceremonies ob- 
served at birth, marriage and death. Although these are of a very 
primitive and elementary type, yet the first dawnings of a belief in 
the supernatural and the immortalising power of death are apparent. 
The common belief amongst Indians is that the Sdnsis have neither 
gods nor religion. This is however incorrect. Religion in the ab- 
stract, as it affects the conduct of man towards his fellows, is cer- 
tainly almost non-existent. Superstition, however, has gone a step 
farther and has resulted in the deification of the tribal ancestors 
Sahns Mai, Mahla and Bhidu. These have been magnified by the 
lapse of time into spirits of power and prominence whom it is right 
to propitiate at time of birth, marriage, and death. The powers in- 
vested in these deified ancestors appear to be rather of an evil- 
working than a benignant type.* For instance, they are not con- 
sidered to have any power or inclination to reward the good or 
punish the wicked for deeds done on earth. Their sole itnportance 
lies in their ability to exert an evil influence on the fortunes of their 
descendants, provided that the due ceremonies for propitiation are not 
performed at important events, such as births, marriages and deaths. 
These ceremonies have their counterpart in all other religious observ- 
ances where the blessing of the deity is invoked on similar occasions. 
The fundamental idea of the deity amongst all tlie races appears to b© 
that of a malignant spirit who is naturally predisposed to exert his evil 
influence on the affairs of human beings unless he is duly appeased and 
propitiated. Otherwise the motive is not apparent which would cause 
him to refrain from blessing the marriage-union between parties who 
may have been of exemplary conduct and behaviour. If it may be 
taken for granted that the blessings and good-will of the deity follow 
as a matter of course, upon a man conducting himself as a just fathea* 


* This is in accord "with the Jind accoitafc which says : — In honour of Sinsi Mai the Sansis 
distribute Icarhdi, or halmd (a kind of sweet porridge) and offer do ghars^ two small esurthen 
pots, ^ed with water, and put cowries in them on the Holi and Dew&li and other festivals 
fo pacify himf' 

They also believe in hH Beg, gurtA of the Chuhp^, in Jind add bffer loaves ^ bread and 

gur to Mm, distributing them among children, etc., at his marM (monument). 
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and a faithful husband, the necessity of asking for these blessings is 
superfluous. When a man is conscious of having performed the duties 
which are expected of him by the society of which he is a member, the 
logical sequence is that the deity will reward him accordingly, unpre- 
judiced by the fact of his having performed or not performed certain 
propitiatory ceremonies. The underlying reason for the ceremonies 
appears to be an innate belief that the deity is a malignant spirit 
who desires propitiation lather than good conduct. 

It is interesting to note how entirely distinct and disconnected 
his theological system and his conduct appear to the S4nsi intelli- 
gence. His gods are merely the spirits of his tribal ancestors invested 
with powers for working evil, and as such do not concern themselves 
with the question of his having led a good or a bad life according to his 
own lights. The sum-total of their demands is that certain propiti- 
atory rights should be performed on important occasions. The in- 
fluence of a man^s conduct during life* on his destiny after death, 
and the exaltation of demons and evil spirits into celestial beings 
who judge a man according to his works are subsequent developments 
of the human intellect. 

The question of what happens to a man after his death is still an 
unsettled one amongst the * S^nsis, and the germs of inquiry have 
not yet led him to formulate any definite theories on the subject. 
The spirits of women who die during childbirth are supposed to lin- 
ger on in this world and torment living beings. Persona who die 
while in an unclean state, or io an unnatural manner are said to 
become evil spirits after death, in the same manner that in ghost 
stories the spirit o£ the murdered man rather than that of the 
murderer is generally supposed to haunt the scene of the crime. 
The character and conduct of a man during his lifetime are not 
considered to be factors which determine the perpetuation of his 
existence after death — his immortality as an evil spirit is determined 
only by the outward manner and circumstances of his death. . Spirits 
possessing a kindly and benign influence are held to be non-exist- 
ent. The inhabitants of tho immaterial world are entirely spirits 
of a malignant type who, by the unclean or unne^tural manner of 
their death, are condemned to haunt their former abodes and enter 
into the bodies of living beings. The outward signs of such de- 
mpnifu^l possession are insanity and vacancy of mind. In order 
to terrify and exorcise the evil spirit into leaving the body of 
his victim, the services of a sorcerer or wizard are requisitioned. 

The latter have the common characteristics and stock-in-trade 
with which the priestcraft in all ages have performed their offices. 
By means of mystic symbols and ceremonies, and by the length, 
vigour, and potency of their incantations the evil spirit is sub- 
dued and cast out. Insincerity is by no means a necessary adjunct 
to these operations. The representative of the priestly caste from 
whom enquiri^ were -made stated iu all good faith-- that hftd 

in person subjugated and turned out uumbers' of evil spirits. The 
descendants of Hialad, one of the sonsofMaMa, are the. sorcerers 
and wizards of the S^nsis, and the progenitors of what would be 
the priesteraft in a HK»re advanced stage of society. 
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There are only three familips of the descendants of Bhalad resi- 
dent in Gnjr^t. 'Fwo of these live in the Parian wdli Police jurisdic- 
tion, and one in the Sadr thdna of Gujr^t. Several families are 
stated to live in Gujr^nw^la. All men belonging to this caste 
wear a long look of hair on one side of their head. This lock of 
hair is never cut from the time of birth, and grows to about a foot 
in length, becomiufr a matted and tangled mass. The Sdinsis were 
unable to state what particular significance is attached to this 
distinguishing mark.. Beyond exorcising and casting out evil spirits 
these men have no other duties to perform in any way connected 
with the supernatural. They are geneially welcome and invited 
to the marriages of other Sdnsis, but take no particular part in the 
ceremonies. One rupee is generally given to i^hem when they attend 
a marriage, as their mere presence is considered to be of service in 
warding off the attacks of evil spirits. These spirits are considered 
to be quite immaterial and intangible. It is curious that no Sdnsi can 
testify to having ever seen any of these spirits in material shape and 
form. As a rule, vagaries of the imagination or defects in vision are 
sufficient to conjure up innumerable ghostly beings. 

The method employed by the sorcerers for the purpose of casting 
out evil spirits is as follows: — A diagram in the form of a square is 
drawn on the ground. The lines of the square are traced with floar 
and a red pigment called sandur. The angles and sides of the 
square are joined by lines intersecting at the middle point. A second 
and a'smaller square is then formed by joining the points at which 
the sides of the larger square are bisected. Lamps are then placed in 
the four triangles formed at the corners of the larger square, and the 
sorcerer sits on one side of the diagram, the possessed by the evil 
spirit on the other. A long incantatiou is then recited with great 
rapidity and repeated as long as the evil spirit remains obdurate, and 
refuses to quit the body of its victim. 

This incantation has been taken down at full lengthy and a copy is 
appended hereto. It is a curious and partly unintelligible * m^lay 
of words and names taken from every available religion and my- 
thology, and is of a potency calculated to iutimidate even the most 
daring aaid obstinate of evil spirits. 

An incantation used hy 8dnsi sorcerers. 

Mardan STiali alike dhanak khinch han mar. 

Sultan Saiyad Ahmad Kalrike zangir tan mar. 

lya Shah Sharf ka sah hi se nishan tan mar. 

XJstad gur ki ahir se afsar me san mar. 

JECanuman Nar Singh ko patdk kar pacher mar. 

Ourgiyan ki putli jadu ghar tamam uren Tcache masan Rahte the Ram Ram. 

Jah se nayie hua murshad ke Idhka pia jam. 

Jannat deo hir bhut khidmat mangta hain madam. 

Sawant ka dum palet ke bhairow ke kanmar. 

Mundran pakar kar hath se band karun aur sore sab bhagad. 

NaHak hamari t^raf gur ki kya lagai. 

Zangir tubah dalkar qaid kar sab Zagat. 

Kya surma bachara bhainsa surma pat. 

MdSdkdia rahhji ki pakarkar zaban mar. 

paSkar katai^ sis das rukhta hun. 

Aryan bir pamdo hete but parast. 

Marup, zabar men thokar jaun zamin men das. 

Aisi lagaun zarb jaisi bags ki dMmcik. 
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^Rafn Lachman Sita Tea dhiyan marde. 

Bhamsher handh d,e tirtafang se handh de, 

Khanjar wah Tcitar hhawala phirefarag ha sat ha sotha mother hendh de^ 

Banka hana neisa pala ha dhar handh de, 

Kete sete jharaf varun hete hi tan marde, 

PoTi pani ho handh de howde se sowar haihi se mahahhat ho handh de 
Parhat wah pdhar rahab wah tamhura turhi tar sab hi handh de, 

Bhati narahda ganga hi nan mar de* 

Nadi se handh de male ho darya he lair handh de^ 

Atune se handh de totha jah usse sher handh de. 

Zalam hi chasham handh de choghal hi mhan chahi he chal handh de. 

Bichu ha dhag paharhe handh de dandan zahr handh de, 

8ah aur ghari ghari pair pair handh de, 

Tunhe ho paharhar hath se handh de, 

Qhat ghat paran handh de jal jogana ha sati jal jogana patal hain, 

Chaunsath jogana aur chattar as pas naran palam ho handh de, 

Sahay hagh phunh dhol hi tamhura chaitis rag ho handh de. 

Ait horan hi assis nang ho handh de. 

Lahore zanjir ha malia shaitan ho mar de, 

Ashaq pari shah chher pari ho handh de. 

JRah 8iyah mor siyah sital pari ho handh de, 

Bewa ho handh dejumna ho handh de. 

Sarsawti ko handh de hishna narahda gumairti ho handh de^ 

Suraj samundhar seti sulan halam landh de. 

Barhat halame pah hi sath ga harwar mdharnda nar singh ho handh de. 

Jain Khan sadhu daryan singh ho handh de. 

Kul tha harin hawanian mozian hhairon ho mar de, 

Khurshad aini ho chhoti churel churhi ho handh de, 

Kya mantri mari masani mantri sah mantri ho handh de, 

Bahral sudan se awa halal handh de. 

Nafri ha fareh se hal hal handh de, 

Mundra mohamad he nam ha sultan saiyad ahmad. 

Kalri he nam ha mundra hazrat janah %ir dastogir ghaus ashlan haram tute, 

Sattar san hilar hahaten san halahar zanjir ta halaha, 

Ndk afat chute harhat holme par he sath. 

All efforts to obtaiu*a translation of this incantation have failed 
The Sdnsis themselves do not know it, and the Sayyid of the Khangah 
of Hdfiz Haydt, who taught it, is dead. It is however published here 
in the hope that a translation will eventually be found. 

An interesting legend is related regarding the parentage of Sahns 
Mai, the founder of the Sdnsi race, and the principal deity of their 
religion. His mother is said to have been a princess : the daughter 
of a great king who ruled over the countries in the neighbourhood of 
the Lakhi Jangal. While crossing a river in a boat one day, she saw a 
flower come floating down with the stream. As it passed the boat, 
she picked it out of the water and inhaled its perfume. The genesis 
of her son Sahns Mai was thus performed. When advancing into a 
state of pregnancy, her father the king noticed her condition, and, 
incensed at her want of purity, cast her out from’^ his home. She fled 
to the Xiakhi Jangal, and skeltered by a fuqir gave birth to a son 
who was Sahns Mai, the common ancestor of all the SAnsis. 

Numerous^ instances have been quoted in standard works on com- 
parative religion showing how intimate a relation the idea of an 
immaculate conception bears to* that of godhead. Illustrations prov- 
ing the universality of this connection are found in the religion of 
almost every race. It is possible that this legend of the Sdnsis may 
be an example of the same universal train of thought, the exhalations 
of H flower being substituted for the divine spirit. It is, however, 
difficult to credit the limited intellect of a Sfinsi with the imagi- 
native faculty and a certain poetic sentiment implied in tWe legend. 
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I am, therefore, inclined to think that it may have been grafted 
on to the person of Sahns Mah after the Sansis came into contact 
with higher and more advanced races, possessing a greater wealth of 
tradition and legend. The possibility of its having been borrowed 
from another race does not, however, controvert the theory that, at 
a certain stage of civilisation, all races have a natural tendency to 
look upon their gods as having been immacnlately conceived. 

The Sansis have framed certain laws and penalties amongst them- 
selves to deal with offences which appear to them to be deserving of 
punishment. Periodical gatherings are held at which tribal disputes, 
marriage complications, etc., are settled by men chosen from the tribe 
for their intelligence and impartiality. These men are called Num- 
berd^rs and the parties in all matters under dispute agree to abide by 
their decision. Such a thing as a S^nsi taking his case into a regular 
court of law is entirely unknown, and reports to the Police are equally 
unheard of. Private settlement of cases by reference to the ZamSar- 
ddrs of the tribe is invariably preferred to the trouble, expense and 
inconvenience of a trial by law.* The punishments inflicted upon 
offending parties generally take the shape of fines varying from five 
to twenty and thirty rupees according to the seriousness of the offence. 
It is a significant fact that burglaries and thefts are not included 
under the, heading of offences. To murder, to assault, to abduct one^s 
neighbour's wife is an offence according to S^nsi ideas, but to steal and 
pilfer is merely a legitimate and natural means of obtaining the 
necessaries of life. Thefts amongst themselves are rare, partly due to 
the feeling that a common bond of brotherhood unites all Sansis, and 
partly due to the fact that it is very seldom that they ever possess any- 
thing worth stealing. Beyond a few simple cooking utensils nothing 
of value is retained. Any excess on the requirements of the moment 
is allowed to remain over for future use, in pursuance of the same 


♦“The Sansis do not nsnally resort to Government courts of law for redress of their 
grievances. However grave ^ a crime may be, they settle it among themselves. The com- 
mon practice is that the aggrieved party lays its complaint before a panch of the community 
which the panch sends for the other party, inquires into the matter and endeavours to bring 
about an amicable settlement. If it be unsuccessful in it, it invites other panches and 
members of their community. The contesting parties have to deposit Rs. 5 each towards 
expenses of the meeting and are made responsible for any further expenses that may 
occur. The panches and others on assembling, heat statements of both the parties and, in 
the event of their being successful in bringing about an amicable settlement, proper indemnity 
is caused to be made to the aggrieved party. If not, the following are the usual ways 
of determining the guilty person : * 

1. The parties are made to spit on the holes where insects reside. This is considered 
a serious oath and the person at fault is supposed to^ desist from doing so. 

2. They are made to swear by Devi and Lakh-Data, the objects of their worship, 

3. A rupee and a pice are thrown in boiling oil and the person considered guilty is 
asked to draw out with his hands the silver coin. If he is guilty he would shrmk from 
doing so, on account of the consciousness of his guilt. If innocent he readily does so 
This method is, however, now very rarely practised. 

4. A bamboo is erected in water and the person considered guilty is asked to dive 
holding the bamboo all the time in his hands. If he comes up immediately he is ad- 
judged guilty, whereas if he can remain in water for some time he is considered innocent. 

5. A rupee and a pice are covered (separately; with flour-paste and thrown into a 
vessel filled with water. The person considered guilty is required to take out one of 
the two pasted articles, if the article he takes out is found to be the pice he is considered 
guilty ; whereas if it be the rupee, he is held innocent. 

The panches have the rigBfe to inflict any punishment they like on the party adjudged 
guilty and their decisions are accepted and submitted to without demur or objecton. ^ 
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instinct which induces a dog to bury a bone, and unearth it on the 
following day j but definite economy and foresight are never practised. 
I have heard that Sdnsis are occasionally employed as labourers in the 
cultivation of fields. The proportion who attempt to obtain a living 
by manual labour is, however, almost negligeable. Several villages 
have employed Sdnsis in the capacity of chauhiddrs or watchmen. It 
is said that the remainder consider it a point of honour nob to rob a 
village in which a Sd,nsi is acting as chauMddr, 

The physique of the race is exceptional, and the men are possessed 
of phenomenal powers of endurance and insensibility to fatigue. A 
journey of twenty-five or thirty Jcos in one day is by no means an 
impossibility for a Sd»nsi, and they are known to have committed 
burglaries in villages seven or eight Tcoa distant frorp their homes, and 
to have returned to their villages before daylight on the next morning.* 
Degeneration of the race through intermarriage with near relations is 
strictly interdicted, and no Sansi is allowed to marry in his own got* 

It is only very recently that the S^nsis have settled down in 
fixed homes and abodes. '^I'heir own statements show that up to the 
last thirty or thirty-five years ago, they used to wander indefinitely 
about the district living in pakhis or temporary shelters of straw 
matting or thatch. During this life, their sole means of exisrence 
must necessarily have been either alms or theft and the thirty or 
thirty-five years which have elapsed since their settlement in various 
villages^ have been insufficient for them to fully recognise the fact 
that society does not permit its members to obey the promptings of 
nature, by which a man is naturally inclined to utilize anything and 
everything for his own sustenance, regardless of ownership. The S&nsi is 
still in the suckling stage of human progress, where he expects to receive 
the means of sustaining life direct from the parent natui^e. To ask a 
S^nsi to work and labour for his daily necessaries is as much an anomaly 
as to ask an infant at the breast to earn the nourishment it receives by 
personal effort. The stage in the life of the individual corresponds with 
the stage in the evolution of mankind. During his wandering life of a 
few decades the S&nsi was perfectly at liberty to entrap the ownerless 
creatures of the jungle and to gather any fruits, plants or leaves grow- 
ing in a wild state. His brief acquaintanceship with a domiciliary 
civilisation has not been sufficient to impress him with the fact that the 
same liberty cannot be extended to his neighbpur’s cattle and crops.t 


The HandhooTc of tTia Criminal Tribes of the Punjab says that S<tnsi males are generally 
aaxK in complexion with bright sparkling eyes, while the females are more often fair. Their 
faces are cast in the aboriginal mould and are very * foxy* in expression. The hair of the 
face or head is ^own or removed according to the custom of the country in which they 
raost usually reside. They are often to be found with shock-heads of hair and often, again, 
shaved with the exception of the Hindu tuft which is sometimes the onlv evidence of their 
Hinduism The fairness of complexion which a great number of the S^nsis undoubtedly 
possess IS to be attributed to admixture of blood due to the kidnapping of children of 
mgher castes, the introduction of outside elements, and the illicit connections formed by 
bansi women with persons of decent status. The fleetuess and agility of the males has 
always been nohced, as has the Amazon-like itatnre of their women-fb!* But the Sinsi 
ttiouKhTnpr, aotive and no mean-athlete is not big-honed or ezceptionaUy powerful. 
Sansis, it IS said, can always be detected by their smell which is described as a combination 
01 musk- rat and rancid grease. 

“f* One of their favourite ma:p.mp illus^ratiye pf the manner of their living is— J 5 o^ bdjri hoi 
aJCf ab bo% so i%n taldq^ ® ^ 
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Dress. — Sdnsis wear tlie tragic a cotton cord round tlie loinSj and said 
not to be used by any otter class, Panjdbi S^nsis usually wear tlie 
hair long and keep twisted within its coils a small sharp knife, 
called ka'pUi used for purse-cutting. The nails of the right thumb and 
index finger are kept long for similar purposes. S^nsi women dress 
elaborately for festive occasions, but the usual attire of both sexes is 
rarely anything more than a langotL 

Two septs in Si^lkot, the Sochibh or Lochibh and the Tatta are said 
to be half Sd,nsi by descent, A sub-division of the Wattus in Perozepur 
is also said to go by the same name and to be in all respects similar to 
the Sdnsis, though it is recognized as belonging to the Bhatti brother- 
hood and is, nominally at least. Mu salmon. The Barela ^ Ohuhras 
of Lahore and the Lamma are also said to be closely assimilated 
to the S^nsis of Gurdaspur and Sidlkot, as they actually intermarry 
with them and conceal their outlaws. The Barar of the upper Mdnjha, 
the Gandhilas and Bangdlis can hardly be called akin to the Sansis 
save by their habits. 

(2). A Hindu clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery and 
Amritsar. In the latter District Sinsi, a village 7 miles from 
Amritsar is the ancestral home of the Sindh^nwd.lia family which 
claims Rajput descent and belongs to this goU They are also found in 
Gujr^nwala. 

In Gujranw^la they are described as an offshoot of the Bhatti clan 
and they take their name from one Sdrnsi, whose great-grandson, Ddrat, 
came from Bhatner in Hindustan 18 generations ago, and adopted a 
pastoral life in that district. His sons, Jatri and Sundar, took to 
agriculture- They intermarry with the Goraya, Wirk, and other J^t 
communities. Adoption is common.t The custom of pagrivand pre- 
vails. When a Sansi introduces into his brotherhood a wife from a 
different tribe, all the women of his tribe dine with her. This ceremony 
is called got kundla. None but Sdusi women and the new bride are 
admitted to this meal. Though the wife is thus admitted into the 
tribe and from the date of her marriage observes all the ceremonies 
of the Sansis, she continues to be called by the name of her own parents’ 
caste. The original priests of the Stasis belong to the KSIia sub-caste, 
who reside in Sugar chak in the Bhatner province, but none of them 
now reside in Gujrdnw^la. The rank and influence of the Sandhslnwalia 
family, who belong to this tribe, and the renown of their representa- 
tive the great Mahdr^ja Ranjit Singh, have given lasting political 
notoriety to the S^,nsis. 

Sansial, a Rajput clau of the 2ad grade, found in the Dugar or Jammu 
circle, according to Bingley : Dogras, p. 27. 

Sansoi.* — B ee under Daol£. 

Saht, Sant, fern, -aki, a saint, a devotee. The Panjabi Dicty., p. 1011, 
derives it fr» the Latin sanctus. 


♦ A tribe not elsewhere aUe^ed to. But the Vangalis or Bangais of the upper B£r, who 
eat the snakes they kill, are said to be a class of Sansis. Itinerant snake-charmers are 
doubtless often of Sinsi origin. 

f It is aaid that the adoption of a boy who has been betrothed cancels Ms betrothal. 
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Sanwal Shahis, — In the Indus valley is found a Sikh sect called Sd.nwal, or 
Some Shfihis, from a guru S^uwal Shah,* a disciple whom B^bd. N&nak 
deputed in 1489 to preach his doctrines in the south-west Punjab* 
The title Shdh appears, however, to have given rise to other stories, 
according to one of which Sanwal Shdh was an Arora of Amritsar 
whose father supplied Grurfi Edm Dds with funds for the building of 
the Golden Temple. Under Guru Govind Singh Sd.nwal Shd,h Singh 
preached Sikhism on the frontier, and Some Sh4h was his brother. 
The sect, or rather the followers of Sanwal Shah, Some Shah, and the 
former’s descendant Bd.wa Shdh, are found in Dera Ismdil IChan, 
Mult4n and Muzaffargarh, and even beyond the frontier. 

Sapadha, a sub-caste or group found, like Nag and Nd.gla, in many castes 
including the Musallis. The term indicates dexterity in the art of 
snake- catching rather than a totemistic origin : Punjab Census 
1912, p. 431, § 574. 

Sapaila, fern, -au, a keeper of snakes, a snake-charmer. Panjdhi Piety., 
p. 1012: see next. 

Sapasa, a snake-catcher or keeper. Panjdhi Dicty., p, 1012. 

Sapbla, Sapeea or Sipaba, a snake-catcher or charmer. In the Hill States 
the Nagdilut and Naglu are said to be snake-charmers, like the Sapelas. 
Sap^ndi, Sap4da,* Sap4d, Sapdhda, Sapiade are other forms of the 
word. The Sapelas or Sampelaa claim to be an offshoot of the Jogis— 
see Yol. II, p. 409, supra. 

Sapra, a clan (agricultural) found in Mult4n. 

SapraI, a Dogar clan (agrioultnral) found in Amritsar. 

Saqqa, Arab., a carrier or vendor of water : a cup-bearer. The Saqqis are 
Muhammadan watermen. They claim to be Rajputs by origin, as 
their several sub-castes — ^Bhatti, Ohauh4n, Punw4r, Tar and Bhalim — 
show. The Punw4r Saqqds claim to be descendants of Edja Jagdev. 

The E4jpnt Saqqds used to avoid four gots in marriage in former 
times, but now-a-days they follow the Muhammadan law. They practise 
Tcarewa and polygamy. Some of them also claim to be Gorja Pa^h^ns, 
from gor, a Persian word for grave, as their ancestor is said to have 
been born in his dead mother’s grave. Originally Pathd,as they after- 
wards took to carrying water and so were called Saqqd-s. 

There are also Ohirimar Saqq4a, who were originally fowlers or bird 
catchers, but took to carrying water in skins and were so called Saqq4s. 

As regards occupation they are simply watermen, but some of them 
are also agriculturists. The caste is more strongly organized in Eohtak 
and Gurgaon than elsewhere, for it has caste panchdyats in those two 
districts. In the latter the Saqqa pancJidyat has a chaudhri or presi- 
dent, a munsif or arbitrator, and a sumner or footman {pidda) in 
addition to the members who vary in number from 20 to 50 according 
to the number of villages included in the group. 

* The descendants of this guril are known as Sanwal-ShAh-potra. Their disciples are 
tyled NAnak-shAhis. 

t But the NagAlu is also described as a worker in bamboo, from mrgdlt 
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In Loh^m they return the following yots in addition to the Bhalim : 
Sayyid, Qureshi, Khokhar, Turkman and Khainchi, and just as the 
BhaKm and Khainchi claim Rajput origin^ so the Sayyids and Qureshi 
claim descents from those castes. The G-ori, as they are called in this 
State, claim to be Path^ns. They specially affect Khw^ja Khizr and 
when a rat gnaws a hole in a waterskin they attribute the misfortune 
to his displeasure. 

Sara, a tribe, partly Hindu, partly Muhammadan, found in Montgomeiy. 
Doubtless the same as the Sarai. 

Sabaf, fern. -ni, a money changer or banker. Panjabi Dicty., p. 1015. 
Arab. Sarrdf. — The Sarrd.f is the agent for the distribution of the 
precious metals, as the Sun^r is the worker in them. Sometimes 
a customer will ornaments through a sarraf who employs a gold- 
smith, but is responsible for his work. Occasionally too he keeps a 
stock of ready-made jewellery made for them by journeymen gold- 
smiths. He also supplies bullion to be made over to the Sundr, 
and tests and weighs the ornaments when made up, but for this 
purpose it is advisable to employ the sarraf of another village. He will 
also value gold or silver for a commission, and settle the price of 
an article. In the same way every goldsmith has his sarraf. He 
watches the market and imports bullion, as well as being a wholesale 
dealer in old jewellery, so that he is practically the Sun^r’s banker. He 
advances him bullion, charging interest on loans overdue, but only 
allowing a meagre discount on loans paid before they fall due. He 
is generally trustworthy but as he lends to the goldsmith on little or 
no security and is subject to some temptation as arbiter between him 
and his customers he is reputed to connive with the former at times 
to the latter's detriment. Occasionally too he is implicated in melting 
down stolen ornaments.* The Ohopra Khatris are said to have an 
al called Sarraf in JuUundur, while the Sioni section or goi is said to 
mean a ^ dealer in gold.'t 

Saeahii^a, a tribe,— Dicty,^ p. 1015. Doubbless the same as the 
Sabeea. 

Sara£, (I) a Pathdn clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Sabai.—(1) A J4t tribe found in Amritsar and Gurd^spur, in which latter 
District its members are sometimes called Shaikhs, as being leaders of 
the Sult^nias or followers of Sakhi Sarwar. As such they receive small 
offerings, though they are rather shy of admitting the fact. It is not 
certain that this tribe is distinct from (2), 

(2) A tribe of J&ts chiefly found in Gurddspur and Sialfco^, though 
there are a few on the upper and middle Sutlej also. There * are said 
to be Sar^i Rdjputs in SiAlkot, who are Bhattis descended from an 
ancestor called Sarai who settled in the Hdfiz^bad tahsil. Sar^i is 
also said to be a well-known Jat clan in JuUundur and the neighbouring 
districts. Tod makes Sehrfii the title of a race of Panwiir E4jputs irho 
founded a dynasty at Aror in Sindh on the eastern bank of the Indus 
and gave their name Sehl or Sehr as a titular appellation to the conn- 


♦ For some further details as to the sarrdfs interest and profits see N* I. N. Q., L § 94$, 
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try and its princes, and its inhabitants the Sebrais/^ The Sar^i of 
Gnrd^spur returned themselves in 1881 as tribe Sindhu, clan Sard.i, but 
the Sindhu appear to have no such sept. The Sar^i may however be 
an offshoot of the Sindhu and they certainly do not intermarry with 
that tribe. 

(8) The title of the Kalhora family of Rd,janpur in Dera Ghd,zi 
KhdiUj which is known as that of the Mian Sdihib Sard,i. According 
to Mackenzie the Sard,is have a holy reputation and retain an uncut 
lock on tbe crown of their heads — whence the title ( fr. sir, ‘ head ^ ), 
But the Dera Gh^zi Khd.n Gazetteer (1898) says that males of the Sardi 
family do not cut the hair or moustache, and that Sarai is a common 
term for a native of Sind. 

The Kalhora family is related to the prophet Ibrahim and descended 
from Ismail. Its ancestors ^were directly connected with Hazrat Abb^s, 
uncle of the prophet and so a Quraish by tribe. It is therefore called 
Abb^si. About 100 H. its members dispersed over Arabia, Ird,q and 
Persia, but its head-quarters were at Baghdad, and it played its part 
in the early Muhammadan invasions of Aleppo, in which place it settled, 
remaining till 1068 H. In that year Adam Sh^h with 8,000 men of his 
own tribe marched down to Haidard,bdd in Sindh from Aleppo owing 
chiefly to dissensions among his brothers. The Abr^ family was then 
ruling in Sindh and its chief evinced great respect for Adam Shah 
Abb^si, granting him land for his maintenance^ and so on. The system 
of making disciples or murids was instituted by Adam Shdh in Sindh. 
Adam Sh^h ^edsoon after and was buried at Sukkur, where his shrine 
is still visited annually by his followers, Tukri Adam Shah in that town 
being named after him. Ddtid, his eldest son, succeeded to the throne 
and reigned peaceably for 7 years. On his death Midn Ilids was in- 
stalled on the gaddi, and was acknowledged as the first supreme spirit- 
ual guide. Thousands of all sects became murids in his time and his 
spiritual influence extended to Siudh^ the Punjab, and elsewhere. Mi^n 
m^s lived for 5 years and was succeeded by Midn Nasir Muhammad, 
who is called the star of the family, owing to his popularity, preaching 
and righteousness. In 1 102 H, Yd,r Muhammad, the first chief of’ the 
Abb&ai family, attempted to establish bis rule in Sindh, which at that 
time was under the domination of the Punwdr family. He succeeded in 
taking the country and expelling the Punwars out of Sindh where he 
reigned for 15 years. Records now in possession of the Sardi family 
show that he ruled it well. In 1117 H. Yd.r Muhammad died and his 
son, Ntir Muhammad, the first Kalhora| king, was installed on the 
gaddi. He ultimately succeeded in forming a state, bounded on the 
west by the territory of Bhagnari, on the north by Kot Sabzal, on the 
south by Karachi and on tbe east by Umrkot Marviwdla* After a 
reign of 50 years he died and was succeeded by Ghul^m Shd.h, who 
extended his territory as far north as K^Mb^gh. He had always been 
in contact with the Mirranis and Muhammad Khdn Gujar at Dera 
Gh^zi Kh4n and the Sikhs at Multan. He also fought several battles 
with the Pathd.ns on the Dera Ismail Khdn border. Shortly after this 
rapid rise to power h© died about 1172 H. Mi^n Muhammad Sarfar^z 
succeeded his father. He died childless, and his territory fell into the 
hands of Mi4n Abdul Nabi, brother of Ghul£m Shd.Ii KalEora* Abdul 
Habi's fickleness and incapacity led to revolt. Mir Bahr&ra EbSn T61pur 
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• was GrhuMm SMli’s oliief minister and the courtiers^ owing to a ^udge 
against him, informed Abdul Nabi tlint Bahr^m Khiin was stirring tip 
' civil war against him. To remove this suspicion Abdul Nabi demand- 
ed Bahrto Khdn^s daughter in wedlock, but the Mir, acting upon 
family usage, refused to accede to the request, whereupon the Mi^n 
secretly murdered him. His son, Mir Bijjar, had at that time gone on 
a pilgrimage to Mecca, and on his return the Mid,n appointed him wazivm 
But, as the people were at heart opposed to the Talpurs, they continued to 
complain to the Mian that Mir Bijjar was fomenting disturbances in the 
country. Mir Bijjar had however considerable influence among the 
military oBBcers and chiefs and the Mi^n could not get rid of him open- 
ly, so had him treachemusly assassinated with the aid, it is said, of the 
Mahdr^ja of Jodhpur. The T^lpnr and Leghari Baloch then in Sindh 
having? seen two of their chiefs put to death in succession fell upon the 
MidiU and drove him out of Sindh. Abdul Nabi fled westward and 
appealed to Ahmad Shd.h Durrani. With the aid of a Durrani force 
he reconquered Sindh but had hardly reigned for two years when the 
Baloch again revolted against him and finally usurped his territory. 
The Mi^n was obliged to flee to Kola Makhdum, a village near Eajau- 
pur, where he remained for a long period. He had with him a large 
number of men consisting entirely of his followers, and they persuaded 
.him to marcli to Leia and Mankera, now in Mid.nw^li. That territory 
was then in the possession of the Jaskd^ni Baloch and the Mi^n easily 
succeeded in conquering it. Settling in it he despatched representatives 
to do homage to the king of Khur^s^n, and the Dnrrdni king, pleased 
with his submission, bestowed . upon him the territories of Leia and 
Mankera at a quit-rent. There he spent 6 peaceful years, but he cele- 
brated the marriage of his son, Mid.n Fazl Ali, at such vast expense that 
he was unable to pay the quit-rent. Shfi.h Muhammad Kh^n and 
Sarfarda Khd.n Baddozai seized their opportunitv and induced the 
authorities in Khurdsan to grant them a sanad of his territories. The 
Midn had a considerable force, but he first tried to conciliate his enemies* 
The Pathdns, however, stubbornly refused to listen to his envoys and 
so the Midn sent out his eldest son, Muhammad Arif, with a number of 
men to check their advance. Betw^n Bhakhar and ETahror the two 
armies met and a regular battle was fought. The Pathd.ns were at 
first defeated, but the Ml&i's troops, instead of pursuing them, fell 
to looting. A Sikh caravan then in the vicinity fired in self-defence 
upon his men and a stray bullet killed Muhammad Arif. His shrine is 
at Leia.* When the Pathdns got the ne^vs of his death they attacked 
the Midti^s force and defeated it. In his sorrow at the death of his son 
and the defeat of his army he left Leia and went to Jodhpur, where 
MahUrdja Bhim Singh received him with respect and entertained him 
honourably, granting a jdgir to the descendants of Muhammad Arif 
which is still held by the family. The Mid,n continued to send petitions 
to Ahmad Sh^h Durrd,ni for the restoration of Sindh and at last the 
Durrdrni king sent Muhammad Kh^n with a sanad granting him heredi- 
tary rights in the B^janpuryd/jfir, then estimated to be worth Rs. 4,000. 
Mi^n Abdul Nabi then went to fl^janpur and eventually s^tled at 

♦This probably . explains wby we find Sarii or defined also as ** a title of the 

wuHds of Miin Nur Muhammad and Mnhat^mad Arif of ®>me place near Bhahlmr.** * These / 
fp/tirids are scattered over the 
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SardJ. 

S^jiptir, wtiob bad cotne into tb.e family in this wise ^“'Wben b£i4n 
Nnr Mubammad was ruling in Siodb be had espoused a sister of Mir 
Nasir Kbdn, tbe Brabui Naw^b, so when Mii'iu Abdul Nabi fell on evil 
times be sent bis youngest son, Fazl Alij to Mir Nasir ]Sb4n for^ pro- 
tection and the latter granted his guest a tbird of tbe income of Sajipur 
for bis malintenanoe. Tbe Dajal and the Harrand tracts were then 
under Brabui rule. 

But tbe Sarai conquest of this territory may have been much older. 
According to Mackenzie Kamdl Kbd,n Mirr^ni was killed and succeeded 
by one Nur Muhammad Sarai wbo, with GbuMm Sh^b, a Kalbora 
Abbissi, came from Umrkot in Sindb. Nur Muhammad enlarged tbe 
boundaries of tbe tract lately under Mirr4ni rule as far as Mahmfid Kot 
on tbe soutb. He met tbe Sidls on the Jbelum, pushed back the 
JaskdiUi Bilocb on tbe north and took possession as far as Darya 
•R-hitTi. PoUock dated Gbul^m Shdb’s advent as late as 1767-8 A. D., 
when be dispossessed tbe Dera Gbdzi dynasty of the DerajSt. But 
Mackenzie bebeved that tbe Sarai bad held possession of tbe Sindh 
S^gar country long before Dera Ghdzi fell under their rule. This, be 
observed, would reconcile tbe two acconnts in all points, except tbe name 
of tbe first Sarai, GbulAm Sh^b, a name which does not appear to have 
been transmitted as a title, after tbe manner of Ghd,zi Kh^,n, Ismdol 
KbSn and Kamdl Khd,a. The Saddozai undoubtedly conquered tbe 
country in 1792 and, if Ghuldm Sbdh and Nur Mubammad only came 
from Sindb in 1768, there would be no room for tbe Gujar and Jaskdni 
rulers between that year and 1792. Pollock states that Muhammad 
tbe Gujar was tbe Gbdzi KbSn’s wazir, and that be incited tbe Sams to 
wrest tbe southern Deraj&t from bis master, then a minor. This the 
Sarais did and then put Mubammad into power under themselves. 
If this be correct, Mubammad must have held tbe Sindh Sdgar country 
from tbe Sarais, bat tbe current version is that be wrested it from 
fhom armed with a sanad from Delhi, and bis death at Sirhind lends 
colour to this story. 

Tbe customary rale against cutting the hair has led to a story that 
the founder of the Kalbora family was a disciple of B&h& Nfinak, and 
there is a couplet which says 4*' 

Sikh Sarai donon Bhdi, Baba Ndnak pui bandi. 

“ The Sikhs and tbe Sarais are both brothers, 3&b& Ndnak made them 
bis sons. Another account is that Adam Sbdh, to keep up his attention 
when at prayers, used to tie himself by tbe hair to a beam, and wore 
bis hair long so that it might be useful for this purpose. Hence arose 
the habit of never cutting the hair. The Sarais are all Shids, and have 
many followers in Sindh. They tie their hair in a knot on the crown of 
' the head instead of at tbe side of the bead as the Sikhs tie it. The 
Sarai abjure the use of tobacco. Tbe bead of tbe family still maintains 
its dignity by sitting on a gaddi, and never rising whoever enters tbe 
room. Till the death of Tdj Mubammad a pair of kettledrums were 
always played whilst tbe Midn Sdhib remained upon the gaddd, and tbe 
present Midn, who bears the title of Sbdh Nawdz Khdn, is still called 
Sarkdr by tbe people. 

SaeIj, fern, -ni, a saddler ; one wbo embroiders silk and tinsel on shoes». 
Arab, sarrdj, a saddler, Fmjdbi Dieiy., p. 1015. 
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Saraji—BaYem, 

Saeaji, an inhabitant of the Saraj or highlands of Kuln and Mandi. 

Saban, a got which claims Rdijput origin. Its ancestor migrated from 
Sah^ranpur and lost status by marrying a J^t widow. It is found iu 
J£nd. 

Sabangia, fr. sarangi or sdrangi^ a player on the sarangi or fiddle. Panjabi 
Dicty,^ p. 1016. 

SabaOj a tribe found in Jind. It worships ancestors^ having bahhuhas^ 
at Ballamgarhj near a pond^ where their jatkerds or ancestors ara 
worshipped at weddings. 

Saeas, a very] small caste or sub-caste found at Banur in Patiala. They 
travel with merchandi 2 se on pack animals. They appear to be found 
also in Ferozepur in which district they work as labourers on roads, etc. 

Sarawan, a camel-driver. Panjabi Dicty.^ p. 1017. See Sarw^n. 

Sarawat, Saeot, a tribe found in Jind. It claims to be Tur Rd^jput by 
origin. Its ancestor conquered a small tract in that State in Akbar's 
time and thus obtained the title of Surbirt, or chieftain, whence the 
name Sar^wat or children of Sar (Sur). 

In Gurgdon itds called Sdrot and holds 24 villages, including Hodal, 
in that District. 

Saratb, a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Saebah or Sabban, a camelman in Data Gh^zi Khan, where they are all 
J^ts. In fact Jat is very often used as an equivalent for S^rb^n. In 
Lahore Sarb^n=Baloch. 

Saebangqi, fern, -an, from sarbang : one who eats indiscriminately from the 
hands of all castes alike: a class of faqir. Panjabi Dicty,, p. 1017. 
Gf. Sarbhangi. 

Saebhangi, (1) see under Nanga : (2) a synonym of Aghoei ; see under 
Sani4si : (3) Among the Ohuhras, Sarbhangi appears to mean a priest 
of some kind. 

Sabdi. See under TJtmdnzai, 

Sardivb, a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Saebra, Sarbhba, Sabeahra, or in Amritsar Sadaea. A low caste only 
reurrned from Kangra and the adjacent territories^ In K^ngra they 
are for the most part general labourers, and they specially scutch cotton 
like the Penja or Dhunia of the plains and are also said to make stone 

♦ A haTck^ha consists of a pit and a pillar formed of the earth dug out of it. As there 
are generally three or four together the word is commonly used in the plural. They 
form a place prepared iu memory of and used for the worship of departed ancestors: 
Panjabi Dicty,^ p. 82, 

t One account is that the title was conferred by Akbar ! 

i Hutchison says the RihAras axe native to Brahmaur and the ‘ Seriras * to the outer hills : 
Chamba Qatsetteer, p. 163. Sareras, however, seem to be found as far we^t as Hazara for 
E. MoTloy says that the KarrAls of that district are regarded by everybody but themselves 
as a tribe of low orimn, a view borne out fay the fact that no tribe will marry with them 
but Sareras : P. N. Q.* II, § 282. But this account is irreconcilable wi^ Wace’s account of 
theKiBBlLS. _ . 
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mortars, but they ate likewise largely employed ia field-labour. They 
<^tcaates of much tbe same status as the Ohamdrs and almost 
all of them are Hindus. Tbe correct spelling seems to be Sarabifa. 

Saresae, an Ar^i^ clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

SaretjbI, Saebwaea, a Jai^i, a Jai^ devotee wbo wears a cloth over his 
month to avoid inhalation of auimalculae. Panjabi Dicty., p. 1018. Of 
Sbuea. * 


Sabsana, a Muhammadan Jdit clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
SABHAMf, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

SarhabI, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Sasi EIabioab, a carpenter {=tarkhdn) in Peshdwar. 

SaeIn. a group of the Khatbis. See also under Seth. 

Sablah, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Saro^, a Ed;jput tribe from which the Ghatwal J^ts of Rohtak claim 
descent. Cf, Saroiah. 


Saboiah, (1) a tTStclauj (2) an Awdn clan, both agricultural, found in 
Amritsar; (3) a tribe of Edjputs apparently extinct in the Puniab 
as a separate tribe. Descent from id is claimed by the Dhillon and 
Goraya Jats,* by the Hmjra (t)t, Badechh and Dhindsa Jfits,± and by 
the i’^'darwdn l:J^]pats.§ A village in Sidlkot is, however, owned by 
baroah R&jputs.H C/. Barolia and Tak Seroah. 

Sabot, a tribe of J^ts, found in G-urgaon, See Sar^wat. 


Sabraba, a tribe found in Hazara whiob belongs to a race inbabitinff ChibMl 
or the hUl oo^try of Kashmir on the Hazdra border, and, aocordinff 
to Wace, akm to the same ethnic group as the Dhfind, Satti, and 
KWal of Che same tract. They are chiefly found in the Abbottdbdd 
tahsil, where they are purely agricultural. They are all Musalm&i 
and are probably quite distinct from the JSarera of the eastern hills. " 

Saebab, (1) a Jd$ clan found in Multdn ; (2) an Ardii? dan found in 
Amritsar (ootb agncaltural). 


Saetoka, literally (it is supposed) ‘of diminished head.’ The son of a B^inut 
by a maid-servant. tJee under Ma nbAfi also. • 


Baewan, -AwiN, fern, -ani, a camel-driver. Panjabi Piety., p. 1024. 
SABWiNl, a Pathau clan (agricnltural) found in Amritsar. 


SABWANijt a PathAn tribe, recognized by Ibbetson as akin to the Ghilzai 
and Liodi tribes of the Matti branch of that race. It never rose to 
proi^ence and m now hardly known in Afgh&niston, but it settled 
south ot the Luni in Drahan and Ohandhwan in the northern part of 
the tract immediately under the Bulaiman range. Weakened' by 
feuds with the Bur, however, it was driven out of that territory into 


26. 4: 16., p. 27. §I6..p, 28. 11 16.. p. 62 

IT SMwam tube must not be confused with the Sarbani branch of the i'Wns. The 
t&ame has of couise uothing whatever to do with sdrwokn^ a camelinaii* ’ ’ * 
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Hindustan by the Mi^n KheL Sarwdni Path^ns are now to be found 
in the Punjab, e. g. in Gurd4spur, in which district they are styled 
Maleria* and give the following account of their origin : —They claim 
descent from Shdh Hussain, who was driven from Ghor in the time of 
Walih bin Abdul-mulk bin Mirwan Hajd,j bin Yusaf Saqfi who 
overran the country* Sh^h Hussain took refuge with Shaikh Butan 
(Baitan), the son of lyfiz Abdur-rasMd, His pedigree is given 
in the Mujama-ul-ansah, a history of Afghilnistdn, and traces bis descent 
to Nofih through Bahram ibn Shansab, the ancestor of Shahd.b-ud-dxn, 
Ghori. 

Shdih Hussain fell in love with Mato, the daughter of Shaikh Butan, 
who sent one Kagdur to enquire into Sh^.h Hussain’s antecedents in 
his native land. This Kagdur did and finding out all the facts as 
to his ancestry returned home, but, before informing the Shaikh, he 
went to Shah Hussain and exacted from him a promise that he would 
marry Mafci his own daughter first. In consequence Sh4h Hussain 
first married Mati and then Mata, the Shaikh’s daughter. She shortly 
after gave birth to a son who was named Gilzai, the son of a concealed or 
secret birth, gil meaning a thief. The son of Mati was named Sarw^ni 
and Matu^s second son, Ibrahim, was nick-named Lodhi. ThusLodhi, 
Ghilzai and Sarw^ni were the sons of the same father. 

The tribe was probably given to fire-worship, but was converted 
in the time of Ali. The Sarw^ni’s are Sunnis in the Punjab, but are 
said to bo Shias also in Persia. 

The social observances of the Sarwdni do not differ in any material 
respects from those of other Muhammadan tribes of similar status. 
After the betrothal, Rs. 11 are given by the parents of the boy 
to those of the girl in the morning after the date of the marriage has 
been fixed. The fixing of the date is called gan4h pdnd (lit. ‘to knot 
a thread’). The gift is called mithi rahihi or ‘ sweet dish’ and is 
intended for the girl’s jholi or purse, as pin-money. 

The got hundla used to be celebrated, but it is said to be now obsolete. 
It consisted in the women of the boy’s family eating with the bride. 
This ceremony was meant to admit the wife into the husband’s family. 
The women of the family sat down and ate from one dish with the 
bride. A wife does not mention her husbana’s name, nor those of his 
elder male relatives. 

Saewab, b, 3 clan (agricultural) found in Multan* 

Sabwaedia. — One of the Be-naw^ or irregular IsMmic oi'ders, and ‘ followers 
of Hasan B^sri of Bdisra near Baghdad. They worship seated, chant- 
ing at short intervals and in measured tones the word Alldhu, which is 
articulated with a suppressed breath and as if ejaculated by a powerful 
effort. The devotee often faints with the exertion.^ See Sahewabuia. 

Saewabia, a follower of Sakhi Sarwar : see SultSnia. 

Sarwabk©, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

SAEwf, a elan (agricultural) found in MuMn. 

•The term Maleria is said to be derived from Haler Eofia, the Slate to thefson^ of 
budhillna wMch is ruled by a FatbAii fami^* 
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SataedarI, a Sayyid clan (agrionltural) found in. Amritsar. . 

Sategbah, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Satbanb (1) an Ar^in clan and (2) a Kamboh clan (both agricultural) 
found in Amritsar. 

Saihab, a term of unknown origin. The hill people of Sirmur, especially 
those of the trans-Giri country, are divided into two great factions 
called Satbar and Pdsar, who are believed to be the descendants of the 
Pdndavas and Kauravas or of their followers and disciples. These 
factions do not intermarry with each other, nor do they care to eat and 
smoke together, indeed until quite recently they were at feud with each 
other. Though open fights have long since ceased to occur yet the old 
enmity still subsists. Neither faction has any leader. Formerly all the 
people of a hhoi\ or group of hamlets, belonged to one and the same 
faction but owing to the advance of civilization this principle is not 
now strictly adhered to, though generally speaking the villages and 
Tchels (clans) observe this rule though there are numerous exceptions. 
Even the rule against eating and smoking together baa almost 
disappeared. The menials of a village belong to the faction of their 
landholders. Immigrants from a village where people belong to the 
other faction generally attach themselves to the faction of the people of 
their new abode, but they are not compelled to do so and this freedom 
seems to have led to the bhojes being divided between the two factions. 
Besides this division there are smaller parties in every place or clan 
but they are not established factions. They rise and sink as their 
founders or leaders rise and sink. These small cliques are both 
individual and collective. 

Sathab, a Jdit clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Sathab, an Ard»in clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Sati. See Satti. 

Satiab, a J^t tribe : Punjab Census JRep,, 1912, § 585. 

Satbami, -£a, a class of Hindu devotees. Satndm literally means ^the 
true name'. It was the initiatory word given by Ram Singh Kiika tohia 
disciples, but the Kukas never appear to have been so called.* The 
Satntois of the Central Provinces are said to be an offshoot of the Eai- 
d^si Ohamd.rs. But they may have a much higher origin, for in the 
15th year of the reign of Aurangzeb (1675), we find the Satn4mis or 
Mundihs mentioned and the chroniclet says It is cause for wonder 
that a gang of bloody, miserable rebels, goldsmiths, carpenters, sweep- 
ers, tanners, and other ignoble beings, braggarts and fools of all des- 
criptions, should become so puffed up with vainglory as to oast them- 


* It is not qiiite clear who the^ Satn&mis of our census returns are. Any Sikh may be called 
a SatnAmi, or they may be Biw^nas, or they may belong to the sect of Satn^mis, of 
Chatlisgarh, who form so conspicuous a feature in the religion of the Oentral Provinces. 
These last were^ founded in the beginning of the century by a Gham^r called Gh^zid^s and 
his son Balakdas, the names of both of whom appear in our returns. But it is to be noted 
that none of those who have returned “ Chaxn^r” as their religion have entered any of 
these names as representing their sect. The Satnamis of the Central Provinces are describ* 
ed as Unitarians and are said to pay excessive reverence to their gurifiS : E. 1). M. 
t Elliot’s of India, VIJ, p, 185, 
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selves headlong into the pit of self-destruction. This is how it catae to 
pass. A malignant set of people, inhabitants of Mewd.t, collected sud- 
denly as white ants spring from the ground or locusts descend from the 
skies. It is affirmed that these people considered themselves immortal ; 
seventy lives was the reward promised to every one of them who fell in 
action. A body of about 5,000 had collected in the neighbourhood of 
N^maul, and were in open rebellion. Cities and districts were plun- 
dered.” The emperor was obliged to take the field against them in 
person. 

The insurgents showed a bold front and though totally unprovided 
with implements of war made good use of what arms they had, and the 
people of Hind have called this battle Mahdhhdrat on account of tbe 
great slaughter of elephants which occurred. After a desperate strug- 
gle the rebels broke and fled but were pursued with great slaughter. The 
Muntahhab-ul Lubab describes the Satn^mis as men who dressed like 
devotees but carried on petty trade and agriculture. They were not 
allowed to acquire wealth in any bat a lawful calling and would not 
submit to oppression at the hands of authority. Their rising began 
with a squabble between a Satndmi and a man who was keeping watch 
over the harvest, probably an appraiser. The sMkhddr^s forces were 
overpowered and even the faujddr of N^rnaul was defeated and slain 
and the town fell into the hands of the rebels, who proceeded to collect 
taxes from villages and establish posts of their own. Swords, arrows 
and even musket-baUs were said to have no effect on them and they 
were credited with magical powers and witchcraft. Their wooden 
men were supposed to form an advance guard mounted on magic horses 
made of wooi* 

The Satn^Lmi sddhs, found in Rohtak, are described as a sect of free- 
thinking J^ts, founded by one Noe of Farrukhdb^d, They observe 
no ceremonies even in the disposal of the dead, but it is said that they 
used in that district (and still use in Jaipur) to set a corpse up against 
some tree in the jungle and leave it to be devoured by wild animals. 
But they now burn it without ceremony and observe no annual or other 
rites. The ashes are not taken to -Hardw^r. Sometimes the body is 
thrown into the Jumna or Granges. At weddings they sing a song of 
their own, and make the pair walk round the chair seven times, but a 
Brahman only attends if the marriage is with a non-S^dh. Jd,ts will 
eat from their bauds, but they eat only from a S^dh^s hand, without 
distinction of caste among themselves. They do not smoke tobacco. 
The S^dhs of Robtak are chiefly Ja^s and BAnias. On the last day but 
two of Ph^gan at the village of Mirzapur Kheri and once each new 
moon they eat together. They keep the choti but wear no /aneo, and 
have no ceremonies when the head is first shaved.t 

The methods of burial look like a revival of primitive usages. 

Sateaula, a sept of Rdjputs, closely akin to the Jatus. 

Satti. — The largest and most important of the hill tribes in Edwalffindi. 
They occupy the liills in the l^urree tahsil, south of the Dhtinds, and 
also those in the north-west corner of Kahuta tahsil, including the 


♦ Elliot* op, cift., p. S94r, 
tiRoktak Qaftette&ft 1910, p. 60. 
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Narrar mountain. ProTbably of tlie same origin as the Dhuuds, who 
pretend to look down on them, they are similar to them in physique 
and general characteristics, but are distinctly of a superior class. 
They make excellent soldiers. The Dhunds^ theory oE the Satti is that 
they are descendants of one Kalu Rai, a Dhuod, by a slave-girl. Her 
son was born at the foot of the Narrar hill and abandoned by his 
parents, who had lost their way, and found three days later by a fabu- 
lous Brahman who called him sat or penance — whence Satti, This 
genealogy is of course repudiated by the Safctis and they are generally 
accepted as sdhu or ^gentle.’ In sincerity and general character they 
, are distinctly superior to the Dhunds. Tribal feeling is stronger among 
them than it is with the Dhunds and they loofe up to their headmen 
more. According to CracroEb they claim descent from NaushirwdiD, 
possibly a way of saying that they are of Iranian extraction. 

Satwahan, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multd.n. 

Sattnan (?), an ancient J^t tribe found in Gurgaon. It is said that — The 
Sannan and Tevit^ Jd,ts are two groups which were formed of the 
issue of Jadun Rajputs and women of lower castes.^" The Tevita appear 
to be the Tewatiya. 

Sauncbt, a tribe which claims descent from Hari Singh, a Ohauh^n 
Edjpnt, who lost status by marrying a wife of another tribe. They are 
found in the Bdwal nizdmat of Jind. 


Sauea-Patia, a worshipper of Surya, the Sun-god, 

Sauria, or Dasauria, a class of Brahman exorcists : see p. 140 of Vol. II. 

Sawao, a small tribe in the Leiah tahsil of MiSnw41i, claiming to be an 
offshoot of the Khokhars. One Mi4n Sag oh, of that tribe, left H4jipur 
in Dera Ghd.zi Kh^a and settled as a hermit ou the east bank of the 
Indus. One of the Mirr4ni Balooh rulers to test him bade him subdue 
a tiger. He did so and earned the title of ^ tiger-rein,^ by his 

act — whence his descendants are called Sawag, The Sawags bear the 
title of Mian, and have been licensed by the Mi&n of Saroi” who is a 
Shia, to admit Tnuvids or disciples. The Sawag were once almost 
exterminated by the Hot Baloch. Marriages are usually adult and 
arranged within the tribe, but intermarriage with Jats is permitted. 
The Sawag do not out the hair in any way. 

Sawalah, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 


Saweea, a Muhammadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Sawn®, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Sa:^id,-The true Sayads are the descendants of 
Ah, the son-m-law of Muhammad, and, strictly speaJduff, the word 
includes only those descended from him by PdtLa, Mohammad's 
daughter. But there are IHavi Saiyads, who are said to be des3ded 
through other wives. Our Census tables show about a quarter of 
a million Sayads m the Punjab and North-West Frontier Provinces 

-Ol *® “any of ttese are of true Sayad stock! 

Oertai^y an immense nuniber of those rbtumed as such have no real 
claim to the title. The^aymg is, « Last year I was a Juldha j this year 
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I am a Shaikh j next year, if prices rise, I shall be a Sayad ; ” and, if 
“geaeration” be substituted for “year,” the process is sufficiently com- 
mon. The Sayads are fonad scattered throughout these Provinces. In 
the eastern half of the Punjab they form a comparatively small element 
in the population, except in Delhi itself. These men for the most part 
came in with the Muhammadan conquerors or under their dynasties, and 
were granted lands or revenue which their descendants still hold and 
enjoy. The £^ra Sa addt of the Jnmna-tianges dodhb, with whom many 
of these Eastern iSayads are connected, enjoyed considerable political 
importance during the latter d^js of the Mughal empire. But directly 
the meridian of Lahore is passed, the Sayads form a markedly larger 
portion of the population, being largest of all on the Pathto frontier 
aud in the bait Bange tract, and only slightly smaller on the lower 
Indus. Many of the Pa^h^n tribes, such as the Bangash of Eiohdit and 
the Mishwdini, claim Sayad origin. The apostles who completed the 
conversion of the Pa'thdns to IsMm were called Sayads, if they came 
from the west, and Shaikhs if fi-om the east, and it is probably to the 
descendants of the former, and to false claims to Sayad origin set up 
most commonly in a wholly Musalmdiu tract, that the large number of 
Sayads in the north-west is due. At the same time the Baloch,* who 
were originally SMas and were called “ the friends of Ali,” reverence 
and respect Sayads far more than do those bigoted Sunnis the Pa^htos ; 
and yet Sayads are more numerous among the latter than among the 
former. The Sayads of K&g&n who came into Hazara with Sayad JaMI 
B6ba hold the whole of the Kj&g£n valley, and those of the Mnltdn 
district who occupy a prominent position will be found described at 
longth in Boe s Settlement Repovt. Sayads'f and other holy men hold 
the frontier races in an abject state of bondage. The Sayad is, no less 
than the Br ahm an, a lacd-owner and cultivator on a large scale. 
Indeed, while the i^rahman is by birth a priest, or at the least a Levite, 
the Sayad as such, is neither ; though he makes use of his supposed 
saintliness, at any rate in the west of the Punjab, to compel offerings 
to which the ordinances of his religion give him no sort of claim. The 
Sayad of Karnal is thus described in Ibbetson’s Settlement Report : 
“ The Sayad is emphatically the worst cultivator 1 know. Lazy, thrift- 
less, and intensely ignorant and conceited, he will not dig till driven to 
it by the fear of starvation, and thinks that his holy descent should save 
his brow from the need of sweating. At the best he has no cattle, he has 
no capital, and he grinds down his tenants to the utmost. At the worst 
he is equally poor, dirty, and holy. JBLe is the worst revenue-payer in 


• In Dera Ismail Kh4n where the number of Sayads is considerable, they have as usual 
selected the pleasantest parts of the district for their residence. They abound in the 
fat villages of the Rug-Paharpur_ tract. They own all the rich villages forming the northern 
portion of the Bhakkar Kachi, known after them as the Sayaddt Midni They are 
tolerably numerous tdl through the Bhakkar Kachi, generaUy holding an inflnAntiai 
position. The proportion of iSayads in the Leiah Kachi is much the same as in Bhakkar, 
but there are fewer well-to-do men among them, and their general position is weaker. 
In the Thai and in the Daman, where life is comparatively hard, the proportion of 
Sayads is generally small. The lands held by th^ were generally acquired by giants 
from old Baloch rulers, and to a less extent by gifts from individual tamind&rs. Sayads 
own very few villages in the Path^ tracts. 

•f Among the Pathans of Bwit and Dir the Sayyids, owing to their large number and 
varying ciroumstano^, are not, as such, givem precedence over other spiritual d«iomi- 
nations, but a Sayyid who becomes prominent as a religious man tues ureoedence 
over other religions denominations. 
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Sayad divisions^ 

the district ; for to him a lighter assessment only means greater sloth. 
Mr. Thorburn thus describes the Sayads of Bannu : — 

“ As a rule the Sayads are land-owners, not tenants, and bad, lazy, land-owners they make 
too. In learning, general intelligence, and even in speech and appearance, they are 
hardly distinguishable from the Path^ns or J ats amongst whom they live. Here and there 
certainly honourable exceptions are to be found. The way the lands now held by them were 
originally acquired was in most cases by gift. Though many of them still exercise 
considerable influence, their hold as a class on the people at large is much weaker than it 
was thirty years ago. The struggle for existence caused by the increase of population since 
annexation has knocked much of the awful reverence the Pathan zaminddr used to feel 
towards holy men in general out of him. He now views most matters from rather a hard 
worldly than a superstitious standpoint. Many a family or community would now cancel the , 
ancestral deed of gift under which some Sayad’s brood enjoys a fat inheritance. But for ' 
the criminal consequences which would ensue from turning them out neck and crop, the 
spiritual consequences would be risked willingly enough.” 

In Afghanistan the Sayads have much of the commerce in their 
hands, as their holy character allows them to pass unarmed where 
other Pathd.ns would infallibly be murdered. Even the Baloch do not 
love the Sayad : they say, May God not give kingship to Sayads and 
mullahs.^^ The Sayads, as a rule, follow the Muhammadan law of inheri- 
tance, and do not give their daughters to other than Sayads. But in 
the villages of the east many of them have adopted the tribal customs 
of their neighbours, while in the west the Hindu prejudice against 
widow-marriage has in many cases extended to them. 

Divisions of the Sayads.’^The Punjab Sayads are primarily divided 
into : Hasani descended from Hasan and Husaini descended from Husaiu, 
the sons of AM; Hasan-Husaini, the descendants of Abdul Qd.dir Jilfini, 
who sprang from an intermarriage between the two branches ; Ulavi 
descended from Ali by other wives than Fatima ; and Zaidi who are 
descended from Zaid Shahid, a grandson of Husain. But they also have 
a second set of divisions named after the places whence their ancestors 
came. Thus the descendants of Abdul QAdir are often known as 
Jildni : so the Gardezi or Baghdd.di^ Sayads are an important branch of 
the Hasainis, and once owned a large portion of the Sarai Sidhn tahsil 
of Multan, while the Zaidis are said to be a branch of the Gardezis. 
The Bukhari Sayads seem to be of the Husaini section. The Sayads 
of the Western Plains are chiefly Bukhirit and Husaini; the Gildni 
Sayads are found chiefly in the centre of the Punjab and the Salt Range 
and western snb-monbaue, the Shir^zi iu Jhelum and Shd.hpur, the 
in Gujrdt, the Husaini in Jhelum, the Bukhari iu Rawalpindi, 
and the Mashaidi iu the Salt Range tract. The Sayads of Ludhid.na 
are either Bukhari or Sabazddri, the latter being the more numerous, 
Sabazddr is a town in Persia. The Sabazd^ri are descendants of 
Moses, one of the 12 imams. They are usually endogamous, but 
if they canuot find a suitable match iu their own. group they seek 
one from the Bukhd.ri. Widow remarriage is deprecated but not 
prohibited. 


♦ To a Bukhari Sayyid and others Batala owed its reputation for learning. His tomb still 
exists in the quarter still occupied by his descendants. He flourished in the time of 
Anrangzeb and later, under Farrukhsiir, Sayyid Muhammad Pazl JiUni founded a college iu 
the town, but it was destroyed by Banda and the town lost its reputation for piety as well 
as learning. 

t Shaikh Badr-ud-l>in Baghdadi has a shrine at Masanian in Gurdaspur. QurdAspur 
Ga«eefeer, p. 63, 
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In Mnlfcdn tlie immediate ancestor of the Bagd^di Sayyida was 
Shfih Habib, who founded a village, Baghdad, at the commencement of 
the Sidhnai reach in Kabirwala tahsil. His shrine is still the scene 
of a considerable fair in August. His family is also known as Hasan- 
Husaini or Jil&ni, as is that of the Sayyids of Mtisa P^k Shahid, son of 
Shaikh Jahdn Bakhsh or Muhammad Ghaus, who was 10th in descent 
from Abdul Qadir Jil^Lni and migrated from BaghdM to CTch in the 
middle of the 15th century. 

The Bara Sa’dddt. 

The origin of the Sa^didat-i-Bdra or Bahira is assigned to the Sayyid 
Abul-Paiah Wd.siti, son of Sayyid Da*ud or Sayyid Husain, who came 
to Ghazni from Wdsit at the invitation of Mahmdd of Ghazni in 889 H. 
He had four sons who settled in Chhat-Banur fnow in Patiala), and 
other villages in that part. These four sons founded as many clans, 
viz,, the Ohhatrodi, Kondliw^l, Thhenpuri and Jajnori — from the Tin.-mag 
of the village assigned to each. Some of their descendants settled in 
Delhi, but some of these again left the court to live on their estates, 
owing to their love of sport, and their present seats date from 600 or 
601 H. The Sayyids who remained at the capital were called shahr- 
vodla and those who lived outside were called h&hirvidla or hdhira, 
whence B^ra. When encamped with the emperors the Sayyid or 
sirddr of each camp had his pahval or countersign, and in after tiTnes 
those words began to be used ia jest and applied to the men of 
particular villages, so that every village is now held by a group which 
has its own nick-name. 

The nicknames of the clan of each village or baati are given 
below* : — 


Name of BasU, 
Sanbhalhera 



Nichname» 

Kafandoz or sewer of shrouds. 

Mojliara ... 




Confectioner. 

Miranpnr 




Sheep-butcher. 

Kethorah 

« •« 

... 


Butcher. 

Tandhera 


... 


Bhutni (she-ghost). 

Ediojerah 


• a. 


Ghost. 

Kaldcoli ... 


... 


Dog. 

Behra ... 

1 *• 


«•* 

Ghamir. 

Moma ... 




Camel, 

Jatw4r4 ... 




Pig- 

Na^a 

••t 

... 


Barber. 

J&Hsaiili 




Chirimdr or bird -Mile t. 

CMtora 

• «« 



Comte. 

Kawil ... 


... 


Jariye (setter of glass or pebbles in ornaments). 

JauLi 




Teli or oilman. 

Tasang ... 


... 


Dum. 

Salarpur ... 




Ohutiya (fool). 

Glialibpur 


... 


He-ass. 

SediptET 

• «« 



She-ass. 




• •• 

Kunjrd (green grocer). 

Goldsmim, 

Babari ... 

• « « 



Bab^darpiir 




Kungar or rustic. 

Bilaspur 


... 


Khumra^f 

Falri ... 




Kamdngar (bow maker) or one who colours bows. 

Sandhawali 


... 


Dir-ul-Him^at (house of foolishness}.- 


* Somewhat similar nicknames are said to foe found among the Awias, e.q. Kamfna 
• mean,’ Khota, a ‘ donkey ’ and Thag, a ‘ cheat,’ but these are taken by P. Ki^en 

Eanl as indicating low status, and apparently as suiveastas. 

I Mill pecker. 
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Segar-^Sekhu, 


Name of Basti, 

Pimbora 

Sarai 

Oburiyala 

Tassar 

Sakrera 

Muzaffarnagar ... 


Nickname, 

Bathyto. 

Manihdr,^ 

Sweeper. 

Owl. 

Eunucli. 


TW names may possibly be relics of a system of initiation into 
the degrees of a secret order, and in Turkey they are paralleled in 
the order of the Maulavis, in which the novice is called the scullion 
and so on. Such degrees were known to the Assassins, and their 6th 
degree was that of the Mukallabi or ' dog-like % who sought out 
subjects ht for inversion for the missionaries {dais), as hounds run 
down ^me for the huntsman.t The explanation that the names were 
originally pass-words appears to lend support to this theory. 

The Sayyids of Kurram are Shias and divided into four branches, 
m 2 , the Fakhr-i-Alara Kaul of Kirm^n, the Mir Ibrahim Kanl of 
Ahmadzai, the Sa:^d Ish^q family of Mahnra and the Ma &ul 
Kaul of Kha^ohi. The first two are attached to the Saragalla 
branch of tbe Tuns and the last two to the Ohardai branch. The head 
of the branch of the Fakhr-i-Alam is Mir Akbar Tir^hi whose followers 
are designated Midn Murids or the Ting Gundi— the ‘ firm faction ’ : 
while the other three families and the other branch of the Fakhr-i-Alam 
constitute the Drewandi or triad group and their foUowers are styled 
bust Gundi or 'loose faction.’ 


It IS unusu^ to find low castes making free with the term Sayyid 
as they do with that of Shaikh, but the Dums or Mir^Lsis, though not 

ranked as shorn/ m Moslem society, arrogate that term to . themselves 
and aspire to the title of Mir. uxioxuooiveo 


Seqab, a Jdt clan lagricultural) found in Multan. 
Segeah, a clan (agric tural) found in Multan. 
SsHi, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Mult^. ■ 
Seho, a Muhammadan JSt tribe found in Montgomery. 
Sekas, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Sekhu, a Jat tribe found m Amritsar, LudhiSna, Jind, etc. In Guirdn- 
wdla where they hold 20 villages, they are described as Suts 
cla.rmug descent from Pewar, through an epouym Sekhu whose St’ 
grandsons, Hambu. Prithu and oLhar, came to St SiS l? 
geneiatiqns ago from the Mdlwa country, i They intermarry with all 
other tribes except the 'Gonda ami Rale ^ ...i,- i, ■ n - ^ i 
divisions of their Swn. Thernever enwi^ 

but one or two were notoriZ ^obbLs^TSourfyjf importance. 
In Ludhidna however they claim descent JErom Tei Pd,l He had 

isTbled atrTenf Tteir The for^Sr 

fiSd“nd seated ^ cotton 

nelctand seated Lakhan on a cob and Sadlakhan diT thK ground.' 


* Bangle maker. 

t Von flanmer’s BUt. of the Assassins, p, 68. . 
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While she was picking cotton two travellers arrived, and seeing 
Sadlabhan beneath Lakhan^s cot they killed him with a spear. When 
their mother returned and sought Lakhan, she found that he too was 
dead, so both were buried at one place. Diwan Singh, one of their 
kinsmen saw them in a dream so they were regarded as martyrs, 
and a matt was built at Ohhapp^r to commemorate their death on the 
spot where an annual fair is now held. After a marriage this tribe 
worships the matt and plays with twigs. A silira is also oifered. The 
bridegroom's forehead is marked with the blood of a goat's ear. The 
offerings of the mdri are given to Brahmans. But in Jind they are 
said to have a jathera, one B^bA Mohan, who is described as a sidh. * 
He used to watch his cattle at night in a jungle near Sangrur, resting 
his chin upon a stick. But once sleep overcame him and a gang of 
robbers detected this and stole his cattle. They killed his dog when 
it barked, but he awoke and began to fight with them. They cut off 
his head, but his headless body reached Sangrur town and so he was 
considered a sidh. The tribesmen worship him at weddings and distri- 
bute chapdt^j cakes and porridge among the poor. His shrine, called 
math, stands where he fell. They also offer the beestings of a cow or 
buffalo on Monday and light a lamp at the Diw^li there and present 
a bheli, or piece of coarse sugar, at a child's birth. The Sekhu are also 
called Sekhon or apparently Shekhon. 

A branch of the Sekhu, called Sekhuke, has a sidh called B^bd. 
Parmanand, whose math is at Sangrfir outside the Nabha gate. It 
is said that the B*^b^ used to graze cattle in a jungle and once some 
boys and men followed him there, calling him a mad man, whereupon 
he told them to bring two cotton wicks which he put in his eyes and 

^ bade them look at them attentively. They did so and saw them burning 
like lamps. The fame of this made him a sidh. He is said to have 
been buried alive in a samddhi. They offer the first milk on Sundays and 
sweetmeat at weddings and worship him at the Diw^li. 

Sbkitn, a Hindu clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Semi, a Jd.t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Senga, a class of men who had a peculiar instinct -for discovering old wells. 
Ferozepur Sett. Bep., 1860, p. 18, Of. sengha, one who tells about 
buried treasure : Panjdhi Dicty., p. 1036. Of. also Sangh, singh. 

Seni, a S&X clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Senseal, a tribe of Rajput status found in Attock. It ranks high as it is 
said to receive daughters from the Alpidla and Grhebas. 

Seoni, a section of the Khatris. It liad the management of the country 
round Bajw^ra*^ in Hoshidrpur under the Mughals up to Sikh times. 
It venerates three persons, Bdba Chanat, Alii JalH parohitdni, and 
Jhagr^ Nai. Chanat or Khidarfa Brahman was the parohit of the 


* But the office of Q^nuugo of Bajwara was held by a family of Jfrath Khatris : see 
under Q^ungo, 
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Seoni and Alii Jalli was Ha wife. Once upon a time a bridal procession 
left the bride^s trousseau behind and he went back to fetch it, but 
the procession, fearful of letting the propitious hour go by, went on 
without waiting for him, leaving the barber to bring him on. The bar- 
ber soothed his anger for the time being, but ho declined to act as their 
priest any longer and handed that office over to his daughter's descen- 
dants who were Charaun Brahmans. He bade them however worship 
(or propitiate ?) him at weddings, with Jhd.gra Nai who had prevented 
him from cursing them. Alii J^li became sati when he died, so she is 
worshipped too. The Baba's temple is near KT^lew^l. All three always 
get a share of all charitable gifts. The Seoni boast that they have 
never had a widow of their own commit sati, ill-treated a daughter or 
committed female infenticide. 

Sbpi, fr. sepy service rendered to^ the village community. The sepi or ghair 
muldzim are those who work for all, not for any one in particular, 
except in so far as they maj be attached to a special sep or to a number. 
They do agricultural work. They are the Kumhd.r, Oknhra or khdkrob, 
scavenger, sweeper or field labourer, and Mochi. Besides specific 
payment for any work they do they get certain payments and allowances 
in pice and in a share of the produce. Panjabi Dicty,, p. 1036. 
Prinsep^ thus distinguishes between the sepi and the kamin in Sidilko^ 

The position and perquisites of village servants have been defined. 
The carpenter, blacksmith and potter are paid in grain at fixed though 
varying rates. The barber and washerman by a rate bn ploughs and 
wells in the Oharkhari j elsewhere in grain. They are called kamin, 
in contradistinction to the Chuhras or svveepers and Ohamfirs who 
supply the leather, and do all menial offices, and are termed sepis* 
Bazar dues or dhart are not levied in these days ; but thdnapati, a fee 
ofRe. 1, is the right of Brahmans and village bards (Mirdsis) on 
occasion of marriages. Sometimes house rent at the rate of 8 anuas a 
house is taken by the zamindars. All other dues and cesses exacted 
in Sikh times have been now abandoned.” i 

Sbr, a Qujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Sbeah, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Sbbac RaJPTJTS, (1) a branch of the Bhatti Rajputs whose ancestor Serai 
settled in where tliey founded several villages. They are 

also found in Si^lkot; (2)— or Sirai, a native of Sindh, especially 
northern Sindh. See Sarai. 

Seje, fern. Sethaw, -am (I) a wholesale merchant or banker, (2) a title 
applied generally to Pd.rsis, Md.rwdris and others, (8) a section of the 
Khatris : c/. Panjabi Dicty,, p. 1037. Fr. Sanskr. sresthiny ^ a man of 
consequence or president of a guild/ The authors of the Vedic Iniejs 
appear to connect it with sri, " prosperity ' : II, pp. 402-8. But it may 
be connected with sreni, a line or row whence probably Sabin. 

Seti, a Jd,t clan (agricultural) found in MultSn. 


^ Smkot Settlement Report, 1865, § 397, 
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Setyah, an AtMt^ clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Seoi^a, a faqir of tlie Jain sects : cf. Saeeora, and seori^ offerings to Brahmans 
and Sayyids : Karndh Panjabi Piety. ^ p, 1039. 

Sbwa-dar, a bard : a faqir or a Brahman, who levies contributions on 
individuals and ceases not to worry them till payment is made : Panjabi 
Dicty., p. 1037* 

Sewak, see ESthi. The word sewah, seoh means a servant, worshipper, 
votary or disciple ; Panjabi Dicty., p. 1037. 

Sewak Dabya. — ^River worship is common in the south-western Punjab 
and the priests of this cult are known as Thakkars. They believe 
in Dary^ Sd*hib and pray to him for all they want. In the matter 
of customs and ceremonies, they differ little from other Hindus. The 
corresponding cult in the eastern Punjab is that of Khizr Pir, who is 
worshipped equally by Hindus and Muhammadans, as the water spirit. 
The worship of Zinda Kalidna is connected in some way with river 
worship; indeed some maintain that Dary^ S^hib was a chela of Zinda 
Kali^na, while others hold that Zinda Pir w^s a personification of the 
river god, Dary6 Sahib. The largest number of river worshippers is 
found in Multfin. 

Sewapanthi, a Sikh sect. Guru Tegh Bahadur had a personal follower, 
one Kanhayd. Ldl a Dhamman* Khatri of Sodhrd in Gujrdnwdla. 
Originally an oflGLcer in the service of the Mughals, he became a drawer 
of water to the Guru^s horses and to all with him and a menial at his 
table day and night. The Guru taught him and invested him with the 
seli and topi. On Guru Tegh Bahddur’s death Kanhayd Ldl remained 
in Govind Singh's service and was with him at the siege of Anandpur. 
One day he heard some one say : '^O heart, love God,” and accord- 

ingly in the battle that ensued he gave water to idle wounded on either 
side, justifying his act by a Sikh text. From his personal service 
(sev;d) or more probably from Sewd Rdm, his first disciple, his followers 
are called Sewd-panthis : but in Amriti^r they are known as Adau- 
Shahfs, from Adan Shdh, another disciple of Kanhaya Ldl, and a 
rich banker who devoted bis wealth and leisure to the propagation 
of their doctrines.”t Their charity to travellers and persons in distress 
is proverbial. Kanhaya Ldl is said to have been commissioned by 
Guru Govind Singh to preach Sikhism in the south-west and he founded 
his first dha^msdld in the Thai or steppe of the Sini Sdgar Dodb. 
His followers are mainly Khatris and Aroras of that tract and the 
disciples are styled Ndnak-Shdhis, make ropes for a livelihood, refus- 
ing all alms and oblations. J Some Sewapanthis are said to shave, 
others not. They are celibate and eat and share property together. 
Flesh, liquor and hemp are avoided. Their dress is white. Macauliffe 
describe them as an orthodox and honourable sect who live by honest 
labour. 


♦ For tke meaning^of Dhamman see Punjab Census Bey., 1912, § 684. 11^ appe^ars to 
be the same word as Bbiman or Pliiinaa (' wise ’), a sub^caate of the 
t Macauliffe, Sikh BeUgion^ T, p. 174; 
j:Macteean, § xos. 
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Another version is that S^nwal Shd»h was the grandson of one Some 
ShdLh, a Ohd,wala Arora of Dera Ismail Khd^n who was treasurer 
{shah) to Guru Arjan. 

Sewaeah, a clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

SewaeIj a 3&t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

iShafja, one of the four great schools of doctrine of the Sunni Muhammdans. 
Described by Mr. Maolagan as founded by Muhammad-ibn-Idris-ash- 
Sh^fi (died A.D. 819), though found more generally in North Africa, 
Arabia, Ceylon, and the Malay Peninsula, but also not uncommon in 
Northern India. The founder of the sect was noted for his opposition 
to the scholastic divines and drew a distinction between the funda- 
mental traditions and others. In practice, however, the difference 
between his school and that of the Htoifis is mainly that in prayer 
the former place their hands on their breasts, and the latter on their 
navel. Imd,m Shd.fi is also said to have declared the alligator to be 
lawful food {halal)” Three hundred persons who returned their 
religion as Sdnsi for this reason gave their sect as Shafi in 1891. See 
also Kehal. 

Shah, fern. Shd-hni, (1) a rich merdhant, usurer, banker, trader, etc. ^ (2) a 
title assumed by certain orders of faqirs, and especially by Sayyids i 
(3) a king. In the Punjab the word is used in the sense of financial 
overlord and a cultivator speaks of his shah as his banker and master. 
Gf. the proverb Shah bin pat nahin, guru tin gat nahin, ^ No credit 
without a shah and no salvation without a guruj See Panjabi Dicty,^ 
p. 1039. The word is possibly connected with SAHti. 

Shahbasi, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 

Shah Daulataha, a Sayyad clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Shahid, as applied to Sikhs the term Shahid means martyr, just )as it 
does in the case of Muhammadans, but among the former it is confined 
to the disciples and followers of Dip Singh and Sadd» Singh, Dip 
Singh was a Kh^rd< Jat of Pohovind or Pohupind in Lahore and became 
one of the Kh^lsa^s earliest adherents. At Damdama he acquired 
learning, and Sad^ Singh became his disciple. At this time the 
imperial governor of Lahore had set a price upon the Sikhs^ heads 
but Diwan KauraMal Khatri* warned them of an impending attack. 
Dip Singh dismissed all his followers who had earthly ties and but 
sixty men remained with him. With these he encountered the imperial 
troops till all the Sikhs had fallen. Dip Singh continuing to fight even 
after his head had been struck ofE. Thereby he earned the title of 
Shahid, and the imperial governor, alarmed by a dream, sought his par- 
don and bestowed Pohupind injdgir upon his sister The place 

where she burnt the bodies of the fallen is still known as the Shahid 
Bfingdi, at Amritsar. Other accounts connect the story with Sadd 


* Made Diw^n by ShAh Naw4,z Khan in 1747, confirmed by Mfr Mannfi in 1748 and 
Mixed in battle in 1752. 
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Singh and make Karm Singh and Dharm Singh. Sindhu his 

disciples."^ 

Among Muhammadans the term is applied not only to a martyr for 
the faith, but also to anyone killed or executed, provided he does not 
speak after receiving his death-stroke.t In popular hagiolatory the 
term is frequently confused with Sayyid. 

Shahikhel, a sweeper or grave-digger (also called musalU) in PeshSwar. 
In Ohach Hazara and along the banks of the Indus he is a gypsy 
who lives by making mats and baskets of reeds and wicker-work. 

Shahye, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Shaikh. — Shaikh is an Arabic word meaning an elder or chief, and probably 
corresponds very closely among the tribes of Arabia with chaudhrz 
among those of the Punjab. Thus the title should properly be confined 
to, and is very generally assumed by, tribes of true Arab descent. But 
it has been degraded to a much more vulgar use. If a Rajput or Jdt 
turn Muhammadan he retains his caste name, and is still a Rdjput or 
Jat; though Sir Denzil Ibbetson had known Musalmto Rj^jputs who 
had fallen in life and taken to weaving call themselves Shaikhs, though 
still recognized as relations by their brethren of the village whence 
they came. So if an outcast or man of impure calling becomes 
Musalman and retains his occupation, or at least substitutes for it 
another only slightly Jess degrading, he also retains his caste name 
or is known by an entirely new one, such as Dindar or Musalli. But 
the class which lies between these two extremes, and are neither so 
proud of their origin as to wish, nor so degraded by their occupation as 
to be compelled, to retain their original caste name, very generally 
abandon that name on their conversion to Islam and adopt the title ot 
{Shaikh. There is a Persian proverb : ^ The first year i was a weaver 

(Julaha) ; the next year a Shaikh. This year if prices rise I shall be 
a Sayad.^ Moreover many of the inferior agricultural Musalman 
tribes of Indian descent have, especially in the west of the Province, 
set up a claim to Arab origin j and though they are still known by 
their tribal name, probably or almost certainly return themselves as 
Shaikhs in a Census.} ’ 

Shaikhs do not bear the best of characters in some parts. In 
Rohtak they are said to supply recruits to our armies and jails with 
praiseworthy indijBEerence,” and in Dera Ismail Kh^n the Naumuslim 
Shaikhs are described as a lazy thriftless set of cultivators,^^ The 
Shaikhs thus described are of course to be sharply distinguished from 
the true Qokaish of the south-west Punjab. 

According to Monckton the term Shaikh is applied loosely to an 
extraordinary number of Musalman artizans and others of similar 
status in Gujr^t. The following list contains all these miscellaneotis 


* D. G. Barkley in P* N* Q. II, § 1110 ; cf. Griffin's Punjab RdJdSf pp. 46 and 47, caid 
Wynyard's A,mbdla iSettlement Report ^ § 83. 
tP.N. Q.I, §517. 

t A village of Gaur Brahmans in Gurgdon, who are said to have been forcibly converted 
to Islim by Aurangzeb, call themselves Gaur Shaikhs but are known to their neighbours 
as Gaea : P. N. Q. I, § 25. In that District a family of BAnias bears the title of Shaikh 
because one of its members adopted it to save its estates from confiscation under the 
Mughals, but his descendants^were re^admitted into Hinduism : § 11. It is also affected 

as a title by the Methla Jats of MaxrioswAla in the Lower DerajAt; ib, H, § 



40d The Shaikhs. 

Shaikbs. They are mostly residents of the town, or are village 
servants • 


Ho- 

Caste or designation. 

1 

Batwil or Vatw^lt 

2 

Bhati* 

3 

Bolder or Od* 

4 

Kashmiri 

6 

Q4nfingo 

6 

Chamrang 

7 

Chiroa 

8 

Ch4pegar 

9 

Chimba^ ... 

10 

Darzi 

11 

D^hi* 

12 

Dohli . ... 

13 

Dh4ri 

14 

Dabgar 

15 

Filwan 

16 

Gagra 

17 

Ghari41a .. 

18 

Hajto 

19 

Halwdi 

20 

Jatkdta* 

21 

Jhtwar* 

22 

Julaha* 

23 

Khoja 

24 

Kakezai 

25 

Kasai 

26 

Khattik 

27 

Khtisra 

28 

Kalaigar 

29 

Khar^lshl 

30 

Kumh4r 

31 

Kanjar ’ 

82 

Kamboh 

S3 

Kal5.vat 

34 

Koftgar 

34| 

Qalandar* 

35 

Kasaera 

36 

Kdghazi 

37 

Lohar* 

38 

LiUri^ 

89 

MasM* 

40 

Musalli 

41 

Mochi* 

42 

Mdchi or Nanwai^ 

43 

mxisi 

44 

MiTTm4.r ,,, ,, 

C 45 

Mallah ... ... 

46 

Musaver .. 

47 

Niyaria 

48 

Naichaband 


Bemarks. 


Hind. Balahar. 


Leather tanners (Khatik). 

Red dyers. 

Cloth, printer. 

Hind. Dhobi, washerman. 

Hind. Gaddi or milkipaa. 

Drummers. 

Bards. 

Make Tcuppas, Hind, kuppawdla. 

Elephantmen. 

Hind. Boriahdfi mattress. 

Moulders. 

Sweetmeat men. 

Fr. wool or body hair, and hatta, spinning. 

Some remain Hindus, and are called Megh, Hind. Koh 
(weavers). 

Formerly Khatris. 

Also called Bulledee (Bile ladle). 

Butchers. 

Hind. Khoja (eunuch). 

Tmmen. 

Millers {hhardsh, a large corn grinding stone turned by a 
bullock). 

Brick makers. 

Green-grocers. 

Fiddlers. 

Enamel workers or gilders. 

A class of itinerant beggars. 

(Mostly Hindus), Jcdsi workers, brass workers, old pot buyers. 
Paper-m an uf act urer s. 

Iron-workers. 

Hind. Rangrez, 

Hind. Bhisti or Saqqa. 

Proselytized Ghuhyas. 

Hind, Bhatiara, a section of the Jhiwars. 

(I^dus). Bhat or Rai or Dorn. 

Hind. Raj^ masons. 

Boatmen. 

Painters. 

Refiners. 

Hind, Nechagar, hooka-tube makers and binders* 


+ In Mandi thelatwdl is oae Who puts weights in the scale when salt is being weighed— 
apparently a weighman: Gazetteer, p. 51. 

otters as Shaikhs, some 'of 

them will Msert then^^ves to be Shaikhs, some are only emerging from obscurity acd 
begmning to be styled Shaikh, '^e rule in fact has no Umits. I have therefore induded 
all the miscellaneous Musalm^ classes m the above table. 
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No. 

Caste or designation. 

Remarks. 

49 

NakArchi* 

Nakara, musician. 

50 

Ulma 

Mn’allam, MalwAna, Maulavi, Musjid ofiBicials. 

51 

Phuleri or AttAr 

Hind. GAndM. 

52 

Perna* 

Occupation of Bazigar, juggler. Hind. madAri. 

53 

PakMwalA 


54 

Penji* 

Hind. Dhiinna, cotton cleaners. < 

55 

Pattoi ... 

Hind. Patwa sUk-wehvers, cordings, etc. 

56 

RAin* 

Formerly Hindus, MAlis or BAghwans, 

57 

Rababi* ... 

Fiddlers. 

58 

RAwal 

Hind. Baid or Hakim, Doctors. 

59 

ShAnAgarh 

Combmakers, Kangigars. 

60 

SarwAn*" ... 

i Oamelmen. 

61 

TarkhAn 

Carpenters. 

62 

Teli 

Oilmen. 

63 

Thathiar 

Hind. Tathera, metal workers or braziers. 

64 

VangAli* 

Make vanga or bracelets. Hind, manidr. 

65 

Zargar 

Goldsmiths. 


Shaikh^ a title among Tarkli^ns in Dera G-Mzi Kli4n* 

Shaikh Bhangi, or Shaikbra. A class of Muhammadan Chuhr^s found in 
Delhi who say that they accompanied the Moslem invaders from 
Arabia. But see L4lbegi, 

Shaikh Khbl, a non-Pathdn sept found, with the Mandezai, Senzai and 
Khw4z4zai in Jandol (Bajaur), said to be of Kdfir descent, but now 
reckoned as Pathdns. 

Shaikh Simlahi, a Sayyad clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 

Shajra, a clan (agricultural) found in the Shujdb^d tahsil of Multfin 
and said to be akin to the Bhuttas, q* v, 

Shalmahi, Shilmani.— a T4jik tribe, erroneously styled Dibg^n (lit. 
Imsbandman) found in the Peshawar valley. Raverty says they came 
from Shalmd.n (now Shaloz4n) and Karm4n in the Kurram valley, and 
obtained the district of Ashnagbar, now Hashtnagar, becoming subjects 
of the Jah4n^ri Snltdn, Awes, of Sw4t. This tract they lost when 
the Ydsafzais and Mandar Pathans cverran it and they axe now reduced 
to a few small villages in the hills round the Taht4ra Eoh and chiefly 
employed in navigating rafts between Jaldl^bad and the Peshawar 
valley. Raverty says they were divided into 3 septs, Gabari {not from 
gdbr, B, fire-worshipper), Mutr^wi and Mumiali. Their ^rulers were 
descendants of the Jah^ngiri Sultans (Bahr^^m and Pakhal) who held 
all the country north of the K4bul river from the Tag^o to the Pir 
Panjdl range and likewise some parts on the south bank of the Kdhul 
as far south as the Sufed Koh. Sultdn Awes was the Gabari Sult4n 
of Sw4fc.t In Hazara the Shilmdni appear to have adopted the name of 


* The classes’ marked with an asterisk are not admitted by others, as Shaikhs, some of 
them wiil assert themselves to be Shaikhs, some are only emerging from obscurity and 
he^nning to be styled Shaikh, The rule ia fact has no limits. I have therefore included 
all the miscellaneous MusalmAn classes in the above table, 
t Tdbaqdt^i-Ndsiri, p, 104i4>. i . . 
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ShaloU-^Bhamsi. 


Sulaira4ni. They live mostly in the Khdlsa tract of that' District, ali^ 
are closely connected with the UtmiiDzais. 

Shaloli, an agricultural clan found in Sh4hpur. 

S BAMBINI, a small Baloch sub-ittmcMi, classed also as a clan of the Bngti. 
It occupies the hills adjacent to them and the Maz4ri. 

Shamdasi, a follower of Sh4m D43 or Shdmji, the Bair4gi revivalist of the 
South-West Punjab : see under 0hhabilw41a, Vol. 11, p. 158. 

ShImI, a corruption of 8wim{, Sansk, for “Lord.” It is used as a term 
of respect for Bairdgf elders. 

SHAMMOZAf, a Pathan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. It appears 
to be a Ytisnfzai sept. 

Shamob, a Muhammadan 3 &% clan (agricultural) found in Montsomerv 
and Mult4n. ® ^ 


Shamsi. (1) a curious sect, followers of PiT Shams Tabriz, the great 
saint of MuIUn. This saint has a reputation in all parts of the 
Punjab aud among persons of all creeds, more especially for having 
been flayed alive and being able to walk about with his skin in Im 
hand. But there is in the north of the Province a sect which is in 
some special way devoted to the cult of this saint. It gives alms in 
^e name of its Pir ; it worships no idols, but reverences the Bhdgavat 
G^ta, and is usually held in abhorrence by orthodox ffindus It is 
popular among the Sundrs, Thathidrs and Jhfnwars, more especiallv 
among the Sundrs who give to the sect the same flavour of seorecv 
and uncanniness which they give also to the Shaiva rites so 
common among thern. There is reason to beheve that the sect is 
closely connected with that of the Khojas of Bombay, of whom the 
Agha Khdn is the s^ritual head.' The Shamsia are not found in any 
numbers east of the Jhelum. It is worth mentioning in this connec- 
tioi^ though it has httle or nothmg to do with the sect of - Shamsia as 
raoh, that a r^arkable fair m held every year' in' honour of Shdh 
Shams at Shekhpur, ne^Bhera, in the Shdhpur. district, where the 
Bick and ailing from f parts of the Province present - themselves at 
the appointed toe to be hUd by the barbers ef Bhera. These worthies 
are said to do their work with great efficiency, and the whole mSS 
bourhood is soon reekmg with horrid rivulets of human blood.* ^ 

fof\h^^tLf^be1L^«f Shamsis follow the Imdm, 

tor to time being, of the Ismailia sect of Shias their nroiaont 

leader being H. H. the Agha Khdn of .Bombayi ' They belong ^ostlv 
to to Snndr caste and their connection with the '^sect ?s® 

secret, like Freemasonry. They pass as ordinary Hindus ha«j their 
devotion to the Imdm is verv atrona- q«;i ,•* ; ^ ^ I duuj ineir 

on an unspeakable faith in thf efficaow^orto^Kl ® 

Sun i&y therefore^ supposed to be th^ ^ py nignt. LUe 

Shams Tabriz is known to have had to ^ 
eagerness to please his successor may therefOTe^Ve^n 


TJiis is Maclagau’s accoujit. 
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misoondaot. The instructions of the creed axe issued in a novel 
alphabet (which is probably a secret code) by H. H. the Agha Kban, 
who is said to represent an incarnation of the Hindu Trinity. The 
Shamsis appear to be most numerous in Sidlkot* The followers of the 
sect are looked down upon by both the orthodox and advanced Hindus, 
because it is believed shat their secret teachings aim at a gradual 
subversion of the very instincts of their original religion, and it is 
possible that some of the Shamsis may have concealed their connection 
with the sect. 

Ibbetson says that the Shamsis also reverence Sakhi Sarwar ; but in 
spite of a strong leaning towards the tenets of hJuhammad, they 
conform to most of the observances of Hinduism and are accepted as 
- Hindus by their Hindu neighbours. They are chiefly drawn from the 
artisan and menial castes, though a good many Khatris are said to 
belong to the sect. They bury their dead instead of burning them. 
Borne time ago, when the Agha Kh4n, the spiritual head of the Bombay 
Khojas, visited the Punjab, some of this persuasion openly owned 
themselves his disciples, and declared that they and their ancestors had 
secretly been MusalmAns by conviction for generations, though con- 
cealing their faith for fear of persecution. These men were of course 
promptly excommunicated by the Hindu community. 

(2). A Sayad clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

SaiuTK, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

SHANKi, a Path4n clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Shbkhon, a Jdit clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, doubtless the same as 
the Sekhu or Sekhon. 

Sheebsa, a clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Shbikh.— T he only Muhammadan tribe in the hills are Sheikhs who came 
up from .Basi, Rupar and Kharar. The reason of their migration is 
said to be this, that originally they were Hindus, but the king who 
ruled at that time converted them to Muhammadanisor by force. So me 
members of a famUy remained Hindus, while others turned Muhamma- 
dans. The converts gave up their share of the property in favour of 
their brothers, and they themselves came and settled in this part of 
the country, and lived by trade. Their settlement iu the hills does 
not seem to be older than twenty -two or twenty-four generations. 

Sheoean, a tribe of J4ts. It holds 42 villages in the DMri tahsil of J£nd 
and its canton is called the Sheor^in tap-pa. But it holds a number 
of villages in Loh4ra and a few in Hissdr also. The SheorAn got claims 
descent from Sheora and Samabhra,two OhauhtLn Rdjputs who migrat- 
ed from Sambhar and settled at Sidhu in Loh^iru State. They fouuded 
• villages and their descendants held a ckaur&si or a group of 84 villages, 
' 62 in what is now the State of Loharu and 32 in tahsil D4dri, but the 
number of viUageB is now about 100 all told. Prom the Sheorau are 
descended the Dhankar, Dh4ka, Tokas, J4bar, Knndu, EAmpuria, 
and Phog&t septs of the J4ta. . 

The Lohfirn account of the tribe is more detailed and differs in some 
rwpeots from that given above, which comes from Jind. According 
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to it the Sheordn are also styled Ohauhdn Teli. Mim, a OhaahAu 
Kdjput, left Sambhar with his sons, Lumra and Sheora, owing to a 
family quarrel and went to Darerd, a village in Bikdner State. After 
a time the Sungra Rajputs, who were rulers of Darerd, drove Mim 
out of their lands, so he settled in Hissdr. There another quarrel 
ensued with the Jdtu Rajputs, the original inhabitants of that place, 
because a bullock belonging to Mim had damaged the Jdtus* fields 
and they wounded it with an iron weapon. Sheora and Lumra came 
to Sadhanwa, in Lohdru, which was then desolate; while in that 
desert a wheel of the cart loaded with their luggage broke and so 
Sidhndth, a Hindu sage, who lived there and spent his life in medita- 
tion bade them settle in that place and told Sheora to look all 
around him. Casting his glance to the east he saw a hill now in 
Dadri, to the west a pipal tree where the town of Bhal now stands, 
to the south a pipal where Chhapra a village in Jaipur now lies. 
The sage promised him the conquest of all the country extending 
up to the hill and pipal trees. Sheora then asked how they were 
to get children as their women had all been slain iu the fight with 
th^e Jatus, so the sage JDade him take his rosary to a J&t of the 
SfirA tribe who dwelt in Balsamand, a village in HissAr, as he had a 
blind daughter whom he would marry to Sheora on seeing the rosary. 
Sheora in due course married the blind girl, and their descendants are 
the SheorAn JAfs, though Sheora was a RAjput. Lumra^s descendants 
were also called SheorAn. This occurred about 31 generations ago. 
The bomb of Sidh NAth is inside the walls of Sadhanwa and it is 
said to be at, the very place where Sheora -and Lumra first met 
the saint. Faqirs of Sidh Nath’s family live there and the 3&%s pub 
much faith in them, paying them a- rupee at every W’edding and 
supplying them with food. Widow remarriage is allowed, but a widow 
cannot marry her husband’s elder brother. They worship all the Hindu 
^ds, but the Sun is their highest deity, and they believe that he saves 
o.T They also worship RAma, HanumAn, Bhatfan 

oidh, Masani and ShAmji, No day is sacred to RAma, but HanumAn is 
worshipped on Tuesday, Chuvma (a kind of food made of jaggery, ahit 
wheaten flour, etc.) is offered in his worship. A mndu faqir is first 
fed with it and then the Sheoran themselves eat of it, Bhatian is 
worshipped on the 1 4th of the lunar month, food made of the same 
ingredients being first given to a Pdm. Bhatian is believed to protect 
A. * epidemics such as cholera, etc. Sidh is worshipped on 
Mond^s, porridge of bajrd made on this occasion being given first 
to a KumMr a KumhAr being in high favour with Sidh because the 
ass IS used by the godling as his conveyance. Asses too are fed at the 
worship of SidK He protects children from small-pox.* MasAni is 
worshipped on Wednesday, large cakes of wheat flour, jaggery and 

to ^ ofEeriBgs made to Masdnf are 

ia woraMpped on the 12th of the 
^ade of rioe and milk) and porridge are given 

the milk that the cattle yield is used in making the hhir. Those who 


Kua^r® berause he creates thingroiS^f earth (rf De^^wf personified in a 

of small-poxi ^ earin, and of Devi worship, she being the goddess 
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worsWp Shdmji abstain from flesb and wine. The worship of Bhatfan^ 
Mas^ni and Sidh is peculiar to women and children. 

Sheoeani^ see Shiranni. 

ShebanIj see Shiranni. 

Shbekb, a Kharral clan (agrxcalfcaral) found in Montgomery. 

ShbekhInanAj a Balooh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Shbbuana, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

ShiXl, a sept of the Awd.ns, descended from Malik Shih^n (latter half of 
the 18th century), found in Find D&dan Kh^n tahsil. 

Shikari, a tribe found only in the Sadiq^b^d K^rdari of Bah&walpur. They 
are Muhammadans only in name, though some observe Muhammadan 
rites, for they eat food disallowed by the shard, even the flesh of 
dead animals and pork. They make small huts in the environs of 
towns and live by hunting, protecting crops, labour and occasionally 
cultivation. 

Shin, a tribe widely spread throughout the Indus valley, in the Kohistdn, 
and as far to the north as Bd,ltistan.* The part of the Indus valley 
below Gor to the Afghan limits near Ghorband is called Shin-kari and 
in its lower part the purest Shin community is probably to be now 
found, but the name Shin-kari still exists in Pakhli and their original 
home was possibly in that valley. 

The Shins form the majority of the population in Gor, ChilAs, Tangir, 
the Indus valley below Sazin, and the upper part of the Gilgit valley 
above Pony61, but they are not found at all in the higher and less fer- 
tile parts till one gets further up the Indus valley beyond Haramosh. 
Though numerically inferior their language is established to the ex- 
clusion of others where they have penetrated and they doubtless repre- 
sent a conquering race. 

Shins give daughters to Ronos and Sayyids, but cannot obtain wives 
from them. On the other hand, they marry Yeshkun women, but do 
not give them daughters, though they do so to Nimchas in the lower 
Indus valley. Those of the Indus valley below Sazin are small clean- 
limbed men, with dark eyes and complexion, and sharp features of a 
type not uncommon in North-Western India. A rare type is small 
and slight with thin sharp features, prominent noses and narrow chins. 
It is possibly due to degeneration caused by long and close inter- 
marriage. 


♦ The Shias probably had once an internal organization which, ig preserved by the Brok-pas 
of BAltistin, who are undoubtedly Shins by origin and speak various dialects of Shfna. 
The BAltia term aU classes of the Brok-pas Shina or Shinalok, but they call themselves 
Rom and say they belong to the Shin ‘ caste ^ of Gilgit, Astor, etc. They are divided into 
fonr shb-castes Sharsmg, Gabtir, Doro and Tddey, which all intermarry and are equal in 
every respect. The Rbms will not however intermarry with the Yeshkun. Bidaul^^s 
Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, p. 72-4, 
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Shin customs. 


Uhoirgli no longer, even traditionally, a separate race the Shins 
regard themselves as an aristocracy, considering it a disgrace to 
carry loads and only condescending to hunting and agriculture. But 
in B^ltist^n they are subordinate to the Tartars,- who style* them 
Brok-pas or highlanders because they cultivate the highest and least 
fertile lands. 

In all the Shink^ri republics slavery is a recognised institution— 
prisoners taken in war and children of slave parents forming the servile 
class. 


Among the Shins marriage between first cousins, or other relatives 
within that degree (such as uncle and niece) , is strictly prohibited, 
though allowed by Muhammadan Law. 

The most remarkable characteristic of the Shins is their feeling with 
regard to the cow, a point to which Drew first called attention. In 
spite of their conversion to Islam this feeling is still maintained in 
Nagar, Grilgit, Astor, and the Indus valley above Bunji. In that valley 
below Astor the feeling has died out, but in the places mentioned 
orthodox Shins will not eat beef, drink milk or touch a vessel contain- 
ing it.* A sucking calf, or any portion of a dead animal, is especially 
unclean, so that purification is necessary if even the garments chance 
to touch it. It is not unusual for a Shin to make over his cow and 
calf to a Yeshkun neighbour, to be restored to him when the calf is 
weaned. Shins also regard the domestic fowl as unclean. 

Of the Shin names a great number have the suffix ^ Singh, ^ which is 
retained in spite of their conversion to IslSm. Biddulph gives a list of 
the names used with the suffix and also of women^s nam.es which some- 
times have the suffix ^ Bai.^t But few of .these names are now found in 
the Punjab. 

The Shins are noted for their miserly habits which they carry to 
extremes. Every man has a secret hiding place in the mountains where 
he keeps his money, metal pots, wife's jewels and all his most valuable 
property. This treasure is never taken out for use, except on festive 
occasions. No feeling of honour exists as to the appropriation of 
another's treasure if it is discovered by chance. A treasure is frequently 
lost altogether by the owner's sudden death before he has had time to 
confide the secret of its .hiding place? to his son, and the Shins have 
many legends of lost treasures guarded by demons. 

In ‘the Indus valley about ShinkSri the men wear turbans and tight 
fitting clothes, and retain' the curious leather leggings called tauti 
.which are peculiar to the Shina-speaking tribes and those of Torwdl 
_ . and Bashkir. 


t Biddulpb, op, p, 99. 
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.Biddulpli suggested that) the Mubammadan Brokpa whose seats are 
lower down the Indus than the other Brokpas, settled in the Dah-Hann 
tract, are descendants of Shin captives settled there by R4ja Ahmad 
Sh^h of Skardo in the 17Ch century after his wars with the Shfn 
peoples of Grilgit,, but Neve agrees with Francke in regarding them as 
Dards, like the Buddhist Brokpa of that district.* * * § Their dialect, how- 
ever, proves an age-long separation from the Dards of Astor and (Srilgit, 
The Buddhist Brokpa have a kind of caste system. First come the 
Lhabdak or : priestly oaste,t then the Riishens, then the Ruzmets, 
Elating with people of a different caste causes ceremonial uncleanness 
which is removed by fumigating oneself with the smoke of the cedar 
before re-entering one^s house. The goddess Shiring is a great spirit 
dwelling ~ in , the mountains, and to her are given the first-fruits of the 
fields and apricot-trees. But Hanu has a special god in Zan Dagi 
Lha-mo, and^Garkon village in Kan Lha-mo. These Brokpas were con- 
verted to Buddhism only half a century ago by Lamas sent by the king 
of Laddik, and their annual festival is both unlike the Bon festival of 
that country and anything in Hinduism, though the dancing, in which 
the sexes are separated, reminds one of similar festivals in Kulu and 
other Himalayan tracts. The people gather round a stone-altar under 
a walnut-tree, and on the altar a small fire of the sacred cedar is kept 
burning while the dancers perform, Shiring is worshipped at this 
festival. It appears to be the Taleni or torch festival described by 
Biddnlph as celebrated at the winter solstice. 

Shinwabi, a Pathan tribe, already described at p. 286 supra. 

The eastern Ali fSher sections are the Khuja or Khwdja, Shaikhmal, 
Asha, JPirwal and Pisat.J The Manduzai are divided into 3 kJiels^ 
Hamza, Ilids and Hasan, and the Sanga and Sipd.h thus ; — 

^Ghani Khel, 

Haidar Khel. 

Kachkoh. 

Sanga Mr J^n.§ 

TsalorphAra, 

MnllagoriJ 


f Mai Khel. 


Sanga 


j 


Sip^h 


Elhani, 

LAdn. 

Haidar KheL 
Bahar Khel. 
Rahnn^d Khel. 


Shisanni, ShirAni, Sherani, SheorAni, or as it prefers to call itself Marini,— 
a Pathin tribe, whose history has already been given at p. 224 supra. 
As stated on p. 227 they occupy the country round the Takht-i- 
Sulairoin. Mr. L. White King divides them into two main groups, the 
Bargha or highland and the Largha or lowland. The origin of the 
name is obscure but Farishta mentions Shfwarin as a country on the 


* Thirty Years in Kashmir, pp. 103 — 6.. 

t The priests are Mongolian and seem to be connected with the monasteries at SMr- 
bichan, hating little tado with the Brokpas of Dah-Hahn beyond collectiag alms from them : 
ibid. p. 108. 

t The AH Shef sections are also given as Khuja Khel, Mirdid Khel, Shaikhmal, Asha, 

Piro-Khel, Pisatj-Ahotar-or -Wtor '-andr- Pakkak ” ™ ~ 

§ The Mir Jin are ss^id to be GhHzat csrigin and vassali of the Sanga* 
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SJiiraimi pedigree, 

borders of tbe Punjab.* They occupy one of the earliest, if not the 
earliest seat of the Afghans, Their pedigree is given below 


Ismail Ghorgasht. 
Dilnai. 
Kikar. 

I 


Qais, Abdur-RasMd. 

Ibrahim, Sayban. 

Sharf-ud-Din, Sharkhabun. 
I 


Daughter, mother of Sheran. 
J 


(— 

Bdbar. 


r — 

Dorn or Dam. 

I 


Tarin. Mi^na. Baraich. Amr-ud-Dia 
, (XJrmar). 

x;zar, a sacrifice or oblation or a thing consecrated, 

1 


Jalwani. 


Umay. 

L_ 


Said^ni. 




Harp^yil, corrupted into HaripAl (also said 
to be a grandson of Dzdr). 


Mi4na, the widow of Sayyid Ish4q. 


Six sons, including 
Hamim or Jamim 


Aiso adopted Kapfp. 

I 


Kapfpzai 


I 

Daughter married Muhammad-i-Qian Dar£z 
of Ush. 

Ushtar^nas, 

I 

Qandapur. 


Daughter married Sayyid Ishdq 
of Ush. 

Habib, Abu Sai’d, Bakhty^,r, 

Ato. 

Sayyid Muhammad, 

Khw^ja Iliis. 

Makhddm-i'Alam, the E[hw4ja, 
Yahya-i-Kabir, Bakhty&r, died 734 H, 


White King giTOB the feBowing list ol ths Shiranoi olsm 


Division. 


Bargha 


Sub-divisions. 


Hassan Ehel 


Uba Khel 


Chuhar Khel 


Sections, 


Ahmadzai 

Hezai 

Karmanzai. 

Khiddarzai 

Mamaizai 

Ahmadzai 


Sulaimanzai 


Sub-sections. 


1. Yasinzai. 
Karammaizai. 

2. Arozai. 

1 . Sherhezai. 

2. 


Yahyazai. 

Senaizai. 

Barakzai, 

Kudanzai. 

Hassanzai. 

Selikanzai. 




* Brigg’s Feritht(t, I, p. 7. 
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Dmsion. 

Sub-diyisions. 

\ 

Sections. 

Sub- sections. 

1 

- i 

f f 

i 

1 

( 

\ 

Hezai \ 

1 

L 

' 1. Shozai. 

S. M^rnfzai. 

3, Desalzai. 

4, Sakzai. 

5. Barakzai. 

6. Khalilzai. 


Hassan Khel 

1 

1 

1 

Ahmadzai ... 

t. Ismailzai. 

2. Hassanzai. 

3. Daulatzai. 

4. Istarakzai. 

5. Jamalzai. 

6. Haidarzai, 


1 

Miani ^ 

1. Hassan Khel. 

2. Brahim Khel. 


' 

Land Ahmad ,„ | 

1 

L 

1. Shakarzai. 

2. Brahimzai, 

3. Gadazai. 

4. Mirzai. 

5. Anizai. 

6. Tnkaraizai. 

Largha ■ 


Isazai 

1. Niyamatzai. 

2. Shadizai. 

3. Muhammadzai. 

4. * Shibizai, 

5. Bakizai. 

6. Waryazai, 

7. Hezai. 

8. Bibizai. 



Mamanzai ... ... 

SulUnzai. 

i 


Sayads of Khaisara, 

Bukhari. 


Uba Khel 

SMbizai ^ 

1. Pirakzai^ 

2. B^barzai. 

3. Chdkarzai. 



f 

Muhammadzai 

V 

1. Hazarzai. 

2. Kamardinzai. 

3. Salim KhAnzai. 

4. Jihain. 

5. Rezai. 



laazai and Mamezai ^ 

1. Hezai. 

2. Musazai. 

3. Ismailzai. 



Ahhmad | 

1. Sheikh. 

2. Khiddarzai, 

1 


Mamai ... ... ^ 

1. Snlt^nzai. 

2 , Muhammadza . 

8, Umarzai. 

4. KdnnnzaL 
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Division, 


Largha 


Sub-divisions. 


Sections. 


Sub-sections. 


Ohuhar Khel 


Bahramsai 


Allabd^dzai 


Marhels 


1. Balir4mzai. 

2. L&lakzai. 

8. Kh&nzai. 

Jamilzai. 

5. Mamanzai. 

6. Karozai. 

7. Naurozai. 

8. Baizai. 

1 . Ababakrzai« 

2. Suleiminzai. 

3. Bezai. 

4. Baizai. 

5. Allabdadzai. 

6. Payozai. 

1. Ibrabimzai. 

2. AbdurRahminzai. 

3. Hiriinzai. 

4. Kam41zai, 


Social Customs. 

Birth.-^The birth of a son is announced by the firing of guns. Sheep 
are slaughtered and the meat distributed on the third day, as a rule, in 
the mosque or village chauh. ^ The infant receives its name on the third 
aay , as a rule, and in exceptional cases on the seventh day. The child 
m named either by the eldest male member of the family or by soma 
friend nominated by the father. The bang or formula of faith is not 
repeatedan the child’s ear as is the case with other Muhammadans, 
if Irl- generally given a cap or turban to wear after he has com- 
i Circumcision is, aa a rule, performed when 

A/So/rfaSroMa.'''’ p'“» o” 

puberty the father 

looks out for a suitable match for him. The father or legal gaardiau of 
Vioofn'^ 3 ^ marriage fixes the amount for which he is willing to 

a parties agree, the contract is made. Should 

^ mutual friends are called iu to use their good offices 

and brjng about a settlement. Some Rs. 3 or 4 are generally paid as 
earnest-money, the balance being given afterwards? The- marriage, 
however, oaMot be celebrated until tbe whole amount is paid up. An 
f also sometimes effected, iu which case no mLey is 

passed on either side. The Shirdnnfs have a saying that by reoeivW 
daughters they sell their flesh, bat not the bones, or in 

LvbodilWnW ‘ entitled to chastise his wife or inflict 

3 J ^ ier, bnt is not at Hberty to kill her. The amount 
paid for a girl vanes a good deal, as follows 


StQt&nzai 
Other Uba Khels 
Hassan EZhels 
Ohiihar Khels 


Bs. 80 to 24iO 
„ . 100 to 600 
„ 200 to ?00 

» 100 to_400 
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In deciding the amount the personal attractions of the girl and the 
position and wealth of the parents are taken into consideration. 

Marriage,-^The marriage is not celebrated until the betrothed 
parties are fully grown up, or generally until the bridegroom is 20 and 
the bride 16 years of age. An exception to this rule is said to be 
unknown. The relations and friends of the couple are invited to the 
wedding. Some of those that can afford it bring sheep and thus con- 
tribute their quota to the marriage feast. In return they are given 
a lungi or Ra, 3 or 4 in cash on leaving. The drum and sarangi are the 
only instruments used on the occasion. 

The women sit apart and sing songs while the male guests perform 
the sword dance, th.^ jhummar^ round a bonfire. The marriage expen- 
diture is not excessive, not amounting to more than from Rs. 10 to 120, 
according to the position of the parties. It ia curious to note that 
among the Hassau Khels the girl is given no voice in the marriage 
contract, though in other sections of the tribe she is nominally consult- 
ed and generaSy names the mullah as her representative. 

Doiorj/.— Household utensils, clothes, and cattle to the value of 
from one-fourth to one-half of the amount received from the parents of 
the bridegroom are given as a dowry with the bride.* But haq-makr, 
or the bridals dower which is settled on her, does not exist. At best 
it is agreed in rare oases that one-fourth of the alms given by the hus- 
band shall be considered as the wife’s gift. 

I?it;orce.—- Is usually a repurchase of the wife by her father or 
guardian, who repays, as a rule, not more than one-half the net sum 
^eas the dowry) received for her. If the parent or guardian declines 
to take back the woman, the husband divorces her and drives her 
from his house. She is then not allowed to live in the tribe, and must 
go elsewhere. But if any one else remarries her he must pay compen- 
sation to her parents (Ra. 40 and two bullocks or cows), and also pay the 
husband what he would have received had her parent or guardian 
repurchased her. Divorce ia consummated by throwing three clods of 
earth after the woman. 

Widow marriage . — On the expiration of three months after her hus- 
band’s death a ShLraiini woman is at liberty to remarry with the con- 
sent of her husband’s representative, who ia entitled to a sum of from 
Es. 60 to 300 on the celebration of the marriage. Her parents are 
also bound to get Rs. 40 or two bullocks. If the widow marries a 
member of her late husband’s family, his representative is entitled to 
Rs. 80 or 100 by way of compensation. If this is not paid the repre- 
sentative can claim the amount paid on the marriage of any female 
child born of the second union, and in default of such a child being 
born the husband of the woman is bound to procure a wife for him or 
his heir as the case may be. The parents of the woinan in this Case are 
not entitled to anything. 


* "tliey difier from other Afghans in this respect, that the bride’s father givQs a dowry 
instead of receiTing a bride-price. 
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Funeral ceremonies . are felie same as are in vogue amongst 
Muhammadans generally, with a few unimportant exceptions ^ 

(1) The Shirannis do not entertain persons who come to condole 
with them on the death of a relation. 

(2) Water is not sprinkled on tombs of the departed during the 
Muharram. 

(3) No alms are given to the poor on the 7th or 40th day after 
death in the case of a woman or a child. 

(4) A post with a top rudely-carved to represent a turban is placed 
at the head of the tomb of a male (a general custom. in Turkey), while 
over the tombs of a celebrated mullah, a martyr or a chief, a T-shaped 
pole with pendant tassels is set- 


Inheritance.^^On the death of the father his sons are considered his 
legal heirs and divide his property equally amongst them. The eldest, 
however, is usually given a slightly larger share. In default of male 
issue, the brother, or nephew, or any direct descendant in the male line 
succeeds. In case of failure of any such direct heir, all the male 
members of the branch to which the deceased belonged divide the 
property equally between them. The females of the family are not 
entitled to anything. 


Right of refuge.’-^A.u offender who is unable to protect himself from 
his enemy or, in other words, when his own territory is too hot to hold 
him, generally takes refuge with a chief or other powerful personage 
belonging to some other section or tribe. The custom {ndhora it is 
called) is to take a sheep and slaughter it at the door of the personas 
house whose protection is claimed, and Who is bound to give him refuge. 
The offender then becomes tbe proteOtor^s hamsdya or neighbour, and 
is bound to make good to^ the latter any loss incurred by him in 
j ^ responsibility he has undertaken. In the event of 
the hamsdya s death the proteotor^s claim forms the first charge on the 
deceased s property. Another method of claiming protection consists 
in the offender s tying the end of his chddar to that of the wife of some 
powerful personage, when the latter generally affords him the Succour 
he requires, though be is not bound to do so as in the former case. 
Ihe custom or nahora is also employed when one man begs any great 
fayonr of another. The slaughtering of a sheep at a personas door 
marks t e urgency of the case, and is something like the Hindu custom 
of sitting dharna. 


Silirdnnis differs but little from that of 
X w ^ common Sbir^nni consists of a coarse 

black blauket tied round the waist, and another thrown over his shoul- 

bullock’s bide, rudely tanned 
® cotton cloth 

® y 1 , the^bead. Women of the lower classes generally 

aarz made of Tchaddar cloth, which is imported 
J'.-, , • ' ,.^cll'to-do women of course make a more elaborate 

® ® o*- ’^eil is not 

-e fc'iviif k Ill most of the fcShir^nni villages are kept well 

out of sight, bat m the Haasan Khel country they seem much more 
omlized and were at aU times in evidence. They seem better dressed 
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too, and wore more jewellery than their less favoured sisters mother 
parts of the country* The men generally wear a chddar, a loose 
^shirt, baggy paijdmas and a turban, though the poorest are content 
with a coarse blanket round the waist and another thrown over the 
shoulders. The men^s clothes are usually white, while the women 
affect dark blue or sometimes red. Unmarried girls, however, .dress 
in white. 

Ornaments, -^Silvov ornaments only are worn by. the women, the 
following being the most important: — Armlets, ear-rings (consisting of 
a number of little rings inserted round the ear), a necklet, a chain with 
ghiingris for the forehead, and a waistbelt of rupees* In the case of an 
unmarried girl a rupee is added to the silver chain, but this is removed 
on her marriage. 

JfbocZ,— The principal article of food is maize bread baked on a stone, 
though bread made of wheat, barley, ?ir)d Jowdr is also sometimes eaten. 
This is eaten with buttermilk in the morning, but plain in the evening. 
Meat is rarely eaten, and only on occasions of rejoicings or when 
guests are entertained. Ddl is not an article of food. 

Intoxicating drugs and tobacco . — Tobacco is universally eaten. The 
dry leaf is rubbed in the hand and the powder then smeared on the 
teeth and gums. This custom prevails to a certain extent ^ even 
amongst women. The use of intoxicating drugs is not common, though 
Mr. White King met several who indulged in this vice. A few have 
even taken to liquor. 

Amusements * — Dancing is practised. It differs from that of the 
IChattaks and is more like that of the dancing Darweshes at Con- 
stantinople than anything else. 

Criminal and Civil Justice * — Crime is rate in the. tribe. Adultery is 
not common, if a man is found in flagrante delicto by the husband, 
the latter kills both his wife and her paramour on the spot. In case 
there is strong ground for suspicion the woman is generally killed and 
the right foot or nose of her supposed paramour out off, and one meets 
a number of footless Sbirannis. The operation is performed in a most 
brutal manner generally with a knife, and the bleeding stump is 
then plunged into boiling oil to stanch the blood. For house trespass 
with theft a 6ne of Rs. 100 is generally inflicted, a restoration of the 
stolen property or its value being also insisted on. 

In serious cases, if one party desires to come to terms, some influential 
men of the village or section are invited to use their good offices with 
a view to a eettlemenb. The ceremony of nahora is then gone through, 
aud should no objection be rciised, Sbjirga is assembled and the mat- 
ter settled. Amongst the Sultdnzais and Hassan Khels there is even 
an appellate court, and if the jirg a disagree or either side is dissatisfied 
with the award, recourse is had to the principal Malik of the SolMn- 
aai6> who owes his appointment as a judge of appeal chiefly to his 
character for integrity. Among the Hassan Khele the office is here* 
ditary. ^ „ V .. . ' 

Another curious fact worth mentioning, in thie ©ontieotion is that 
interest is che^rged at the rate of Re. 1 per cent, per mensem on all cash 
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transactions. Where grain is the medium of exchange interest is paid 
at the rate of Re. 1-4 per harvest. Mortgages are contracted verbally, 
no record of the transaction being made. Land is the only article 
mortgaged. In some cases it is only hypothecated as seoarity for a 
debt, but, as a general rule, possession is retained until the debt is 
paid oS. 


The hlood-feud.—ThQ quarrel is strictly limited to the actual offender. 
The blood-money is Rs. 700 for males and Rs. 350 for females. Another 
curious cnstom, apparently peculiar to the Largha Shir4nnis, is that should 
vengeance be exacted in hoc blood, i. e. immediately after the offence 
no blood-money is claimable but if some time is allowed to elapse before 
the offended party takes his revenge, then compensation is payable to 
■the relations of the murdered man at half rates. 


Dwelling houses.— The people generally live in stone-built houses 
■with flat mud roofs, each hut containing a single room about 8 feet 
high and 10 feet square, which is occupied by the whole family. Doors 
are considered a superfluous luxury, the doorway generally being 
closed with a bush. The stock of furniture is very limited, consisting 
as it does of a mat or two and a couple of cots made of olive wood 
and woven with a sort of grass called hurwaz. 

Menials . — No barbers or shoemakers are found iu the country. Men 
shave one another when necessary and they 'make their own sandals. 
A few_ carpenters and blacksmiths live in the larger villages. These* 
are said to be the descendants of men who came from the D4m4n and 
settled here. Potters do not exist. The women make their own vessels 
^ .*•. ctu re cups (pidlas') and large broad 

vessels hke potm which are imported from the Ddm4n. There are 
no weavers in Lai-gha. In Bargha, it was beheved, there are a dozen 
fishes rf this class, who form, a village community of their own. 
They make blankets, tagras (a sort of carpet) and sacks. In the cold 
season they visit the Largha country and carry on their manufacture 
there. Ohamars and sweepers are unknown in Largha. 

ShHnea.— The following are some of the principal shrines in 
Larglia 


1. Takht-i-Snleim4n in the Takht Range. 

2. Khwaja Pir at Pfr Ghundi near Zor Shahr.* 
8. Tarin Pfr at Parwfira. 

4. Abbi Nikkat and Miin Adam. at Khaisara. 


Others, such ^ Naurang Nikka near Lundai Azim, Khan Muham- 
mad Akhu^fida at Darazand, Jaldl-ud-din near Baspa, Bulait NikL 
near D4g, Haitan Nikka at Lundi Sultdnzai are of less note 


* Near Zor Shahr_ I observed a baobab tree to which, a curious lesend is attachfui A 
faqir is said to have m some way or other attaonea- A 

mentiOBed shrine who changed him into a tree in corrnViirflHrtn above- 

pointed to the red juice that exuded from it when ’ scraped ^th a informant 

this tree, which is not indigenous, wSild se7m to 
vicinity at some not very remote period, as in Central India I 

*0 have encamped Al w £ 

f Nikka means ‘ chief ’ or lord. - ^ 
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The Brsfc is the celebrated throne of Star-taught Solomon.’^ It is 
Tery difficult of access, and but few visit it. There is no tomb there 
and of course it has no mujdwar. Sick people are sometimes taken up 
to it and prayers ofEered for their recovery to the saint. Children, too, 
are occasionally buried in the ground below it. The shrine is visited 
both by Hindds and Muhammadans, and is held in high veneration by 
all classes and creeds in the surrounding country. 

Next in importance comes Khwaja Pir, which, as well iLs Nos. 3 
and 4, is a Sayyid shrine. It is much resorted to by Shirdnnis, 
especially those of the Uba and Hassan Khel sections, and an hereditary 
mujdwar lives there, who is supported by the offerings of the faithful. 
Annual festivals are held both here and at the Takht, when offerings 
are made and cattle sacrificed. Sacrifice is always made at one of these 
shrines on special occasions, as, for instance, when the Hassan and 
CTba Khels entered into a compact to oppose us should we enter their 
country. The Parwdra shrine is chiefly resorted to by members of 
the Ohuhar Khel section. Khaisara was founded by Abbi Nikka and 
bis brother Mi4n Adam Bukhari, Sayids, who settled here some 80 
years ago. Their descendants are held in great respect by all Shiran- 
nis, and their valley is of the most flourishing in Largha, but the 
shrines of the Sayad brothers are of, perhaps, too recent date to be 
much venerated. 

Weights and measures, — Weights are not used, only measures, which 
are— 

4 lapas (a palm full) ... = 1 adhdni, 

2 adhdnis ... ... ==s 1 hurioa, 

2 hurwas ... = 1 nimo^ha, 

2 nimozhas ... ... = 1 anda pt sack. 

Diseases, — Cholera is almost unknown, as is syphilis, The Shir4nnfs 
dread small-pox, which is rare. A patient is removed from the village 
and kept there till he dies or recovers nnder the care of one who has 
had the disease. Recovery happens seldom, but when it does occur 
the patient’s clothes are fumigated with the smoke of ah or hhagal 
leaves. Fever, common at certain seasons, is treated with the ex- 
pressed juice of akri leaves, and in bad cases with the ordinary sheep- 
skin cure. 

Character and appearance, — ^The Shirannis are perhaps the most 
uncivilized tribe on the Dera Ismail Kh^u border, and have all the 
characteristics of wild races. They are not given to thieving, but lying 
is a vice which intercourse with our district has taught them, as 
amongst the Sult^nzais and Khiddarzais who inhabit the slopes of the 
Takht and are far removed from our civilizing influence, a Shir4nni’a 
word can generally be relied on. Physically, the Shirannis are of 
middling stature, thin, but hardy and active, with bold features, 
high cheek-bones and their general appearance is wild and manly, 
according to some observers. 

Murder or killing for the mere lust of blood is very rare. They are 
not so cheerful and joyous as their neighbours, the Mahsfids, and seem 
to take the world much more seriously. Fanaticism cannot be assigned 
to them as a fault, and their performance of the rights of religion 
struck Mr. White King beiug very perfunctory. They are lazy in the 
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extreme and fciriftless. In appearance they are ill-favoured, low-sized 
and wiry with high cheek-bones. They are by no means a manly race, 
thoagh an exception iii this respect might perhaps be made in favour of 
the Khiddarzais, some of whom are fine-looking men. Bach tribe has got 
its nihha, or nominal chief, who is entitled to tithes at the rate of four 
or five seers per family per harvest. Patteh Kh^ln of Darzand is the 
only Malik who, as far as could be ascertained, regularly levies this, 
though other chiefs also claim it. The Khiddarzai chiefs also receive 
aids in grain, cattle and cash from his fellow-tribesmen, but whether 
by way of alms or tithes is not certain. 

Place-names, — These are mostly descriptive, but some apparently old 
names survive, e, g, Shiva Narai, 3 miles from Domandi village, a grove 
-of ahisham trees in an uncultivated kaohi: Vehowa (^. Pehowa in 
Karn^l), Vyasta: Ohaudwan: Amb^r, close to which is the Tor Dabar, a 
huge black boulder at which tribal jirgas are usually held.* 

Personal names, — Spin Kund, Rehat, Sheran, Sainka, Sadagul, 
Ranagul, Tor and many others have a curious look. 

ShIbazi, a'Sayad clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Shivqotra, a division, probably sectarian, of the J^ts. 

Shobaqar, a saltpetre maker. Called rehgar (? regar) in and about Hiss^r. 


Shoto, a caste found only in Nagar. It works in leather, like the jpoma, 
but ranks below them and gives daughters to them without return; 
Biddulph’s Tribes of the Eindoo Koosh, p, 39. 

Shudakbi, see under Hatikhel. 


SHtjN-uAL, the moat powerful tribe iu the Punjab, according to Prinsep f 
in the time of Vikramajit. - They would not intermarry with the 
aborigines who were looked upon as an inferior race of Grhator, Ghaut 
or Gat, or as they are now called J^ts. Prinsep also says : 

“ Sometime after the invasion of Alexander against Porus, it is said that large volunteer 
armies flocked into the province from remote parts of Hindoost^-n. Among them arrived 
^ the three reputed sons of the great Raohore 

R«o of Rajput^na, whose capitals were Oojein and Indore. The emigrants fraternised 
with the early settlers, and introduced then the art of agriculture and the use of wells 
for irription. It is even computed that out of 500.000 warriors some 350 000 devoted 
themselves so diligently to the cultivation of land, that in 350 years after their arrival the 
whole country from Lahore to MooltAn and Kussoor to Sidlkote was cleared of iungle 
and to this day the tract is known in the Bar jungles called the* ‘ Sandal Bar/J ’ 

- Hundal is a tribe, but no such tribe as Shundal appears to be 
mow;q m Sifilkot. ^The Hundal is not a veiy important tribe. A 


,J.ne aunaai is not a very important tribe. A 
Hundal tarfav ward is found in a good many villages not now owned, 
apparently, by HundalJdts. ^ 


* Several village names occur very frequently in these hill<? nnfnhiTr • 

Murgha. They all refer to ^me peculiar chmo&to for 

monntam. hollow where rain-water collects and cannot run out 
iomda..— Oaltivable groimd lying between two hill torrents 
Bospa,— A mountain spur which is' occupied as residence ii the summer. 

ssr “ * ‘“W“ 

Xdram . — A small ragasur about 1 3 ghum^os in extent 
t Sialkot© Settlement Be^port, 1865, § 136, 

c, i § 1 ^ 5 , In modern Panjabi dal means an army, multitude or mvtrnTm \t,a •* 
fMia part of such triM names as Hundal and Qondal. ^ ’iiwroae w swarm, and it may 
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Shuni, see under Hatikhel. 

SHYdnA, lit. a goblin, a sept of second grade Kanets found in A,srang, a 
village of Sliuw& pargana in Kanaur, 

SiAL^ RvAr., politically one of the most important tribes of the Western 
Plains. As Mr. B. B. Steedman observed the modern history of the 
Jhang district is the history of the Si^l."^ They are a tribe of Punwd,r 
Rajputs who rose to prominence in the first half of the ISthoentury.t 

Mr, Steedman wrote 

“They v^ere till then probably a pastoral tribe, but little given to husbandry, dwelling on 
the banks of the river, and grazing their cattle during the end of the cold and the first 
months of the hot weather in the low lands of the Ohen^b, and during the rainy season in 
the uplands of the Jhang hdr. The greater portion of the tract now occupied by them was 
probably aoctuired during the stormy century that preceded the conquest of Hindustan by the 
Mughals. During this period the country was dominated from Bhera, and sometimes from 
Mult4n. The collection of revenue from a nomad population inhabiting the fastnesses of 
the bar and the deserts of the thal could never have been easy, and was probably seldom 
attempted. Left alone, the SiAls applied themselves successfully to dispossessing those that 
dwelt in the land — ^the Nols, Bhangus, Mangans, M^-rrals, and other old tribes — amusing 
themselves at the same time with a good deal of internal strife and quarrelling, and now and 
then with stiSer fighting with the Kharrals and Baloch.** 

“ Then for 200 years there was peace in the land, and the Sials remained quiet subjects 
of the Lahore Subah, the seats of local government being Ohiniot and Shorkot. Walidad 
khdn died in 1747, one year before Ahmad Shih Abdali made Ms first inroad and was 
defeated before Dehli. It is not well known when he succeeded to the chieftainship, but 
it was probably early in the century,* for a considerable time must have been taken up in 
the reduction of minor chiefs and the introduction of all the improvements with which 
Walidad is credited. It was during Walid^d’s time that the power of the Sials reached its 
zenith. The country subject to Walidad extended from ManMiera in the Thai eastwards to 
KamAlia on the BAvi, from the confluence of the RAvi and Ohenab to the ildqa of Pindi 
Bhatti^n beyond OMniOt. He was succeeded by his nephew Iniyatulla, who was^ little if at 
all inferior to Ms uncle in administrative and military ability. He was engaged in constant 
„ warfare with the Bbangi Sikhs on the north and the chiefs of Multan to the south. Eds near 
relations, the SiAl chiefs of Rashidour, gave him constant trouble and annoyance. Once 
indeed a party of forty troopers raidel Jhang, and carried off the Khin prisoner. He was 
a captive for six months. The history of the three succeeding chieftains is that of the 
growth of the power of the Bhangis and of their formidable rival the Sukarcbakia misl 
destined to be soon the subjugator of both Bhaugis and Sials. CMniot was taken in 1803, 
Jhang in 1806. Ahmad Kh4n, the last of the BOX Kh^ns, regained Ms conatry shortly after 
in 1808, but in 1810 , he was again captured by the MaharAja, who took him to Lahore and 
threw Mm into prison. Thus ended whatever independence the Si41 Khins of Jhang had ever 
enjoyed.’* 

“ The SiAls are descended from Bai Shankar, a Punwar Rajput, a resident of D4ranagar 
between AllahAbid and Fattahpur. A branch of the Punw^rs had previously emigrated from 
their native country to Jaunpur, and it was there that Rai Shankar was born. One story 
has it that Rai Shankar had three sons, Seo, Teo, and Gheo, from whom have descended 
the SiAls of Jhang, the Tiwdnas of ShAhpur and the Ohebas of Pindi Gheb. Another 
tradition states that SiAl was the only sou of Rai Shankar, and that the ancestors of the 
TiwAnas and Ghebas, as OhantAlia and Gheba were only collateral relations of Shankar 
and Si4i, On the death of Rai Shankar we are told that great dissensions arose among the 
members of the family, and his son Sial emigrated during the reign of Allauddfn Ghori to 
the Punjab. It was about this time that many Rajput families emigrated from the provinces 
of HindustAn to the Punjab, including the ancestors of the Kharrals, TiwAnas, Qhebas, 
Ohaddhars, and Punwar Sials. It was the fashion in those days to be converted to the 
Muhammadan religion by the eloquent exhortations of the sainted BAwa Farid of PAk 
Pattan, and accordingly we find that SiAl in hia wanderings came to PAk Patfcan and there 


*A mirAsi attached to the' BhiduAua cIan says, that Sewa, a Sahgal Khatri, was converted 
to lalAm by BAwa Farfd and was then called Si|.L He was a resident in SiAlkot. 'piis is 
rather a curious legend seeing that the ancient SAgala is identified with the modern SiAlkot, 

1 that the SiAls were supposed to be descended from 
BAja Hudi, the Indo-Soythian opponent of the Bhatti RAja RasAln of SiAlkot ; but this 
tradition is not mentioned elsewhere^ „ ■ ' 



renounced tine reUgiOn of his ancestors. The saint blessed him, and prophesied that his 
son’s seed should reign over the tract between the Jhelnm and OhenAb rivers. This 
prediction was not very accurate, Bawa Farid died about 12d4-66. Sidl and his 
followers appear to have wandered to and fro in the Rechna and Jetoh doAbs for some 
time before they settled down with some degree of permanency on the right bank of the 
Jhelnm. It waff during this unsettled period that Sidl married one of the women of the 
country, Sob^g, daughter of Bhai Eh^n Mekan, of S&hiwdl in the Sh^hpur district, and 
is also said to have built a fort at Si^Ikot while a temporary resident there. At their 
first settlement in this district, the Si^la occupied the tract of country lying between 
Mankhera in the thal and tho river Jhelnm, east and west, and from Khush^b on the north 
to what is now the Garh Mah^r^ja ildqa on the southp’* 


The head-quarters of the Siala are the whole southern portion of the Jhang district, 
along the left bank of the Ohenab to its junction with the RAvi, and the riverain of the 
right bank of the Ohenab between the confluences of the Jhelnm and R^vi. They also 
hold both banks of the Ravi thronghont its course .in the Multan and for some little 
distance intTie Montgomery district, and are found in small numbers on the upper portion 
of the river. They have spread up the Jhelnm into Shahpur and Gujrit, and are found in 
CO ueiderable numbers in the lower Indus of the Berajdt and Muzaffargarh. Mr. Purser 
described ‘the Sial as ** large in stature and of a rough disposition, fond of cattle and 
oaring little for agriculture. They observe Hindu ceremonies like the Eharral and K^thla 
and do not keep their women in ^ardah. They object to clothes of a brown (dda) colour* 
and to the use of brass vessels.'* There is a Siil tribe of Ghiraths in Ki,ngTa. 

The Tdrikh-i^Jhang-Sydlli gives the history of the Si^ls from their 
first occupation of the country near the confluence of the Ohenab and 
Jhelnm. Its list of chiefs begins with M^l Kh^n, and it puts the 
establishment of their rule in Jhang in 1477 A. D*t Hir^ the heroine 
of one of the best known Punjab legends, was a Sid,l maiden who fell 
in love with Dhidho, a R4njha Jd^. Her tomb is about half a mile 
from Jhang and dates from about the middle of the 16th century. 
It is hypasthral being open to the sky 4 It is the scene of an annual 
fair. 

tlxe Si4l clans include the M4hii!, now nearly extinct, the JaM- 
-kMn^na or descendants of JaMl Kh^n and their ruling clan, the 
Chela and maiiy others-^for which see the Appendix. But Monokton 
recorded that the royal clan was called Khanna-Chadhar, "a caste of 
Muhammadans converted from Hinduism.* The Khanna is a Khatri 
section and Dinga, another clan fohnd in Jhang, recalls the Dhingra 
A.royas* 


The Mahni clan is descended from Ebiwa^, and its head, Husrat 
Khan, was driven out of Jhang by Ran jit Singh. He found sin asylum 
among the KAthias in Bhorkot, but was eventually murdered; and the 
clan is now only represented by a few families in Multirn. Olie tradi- 
tion attributes the decay of the M§hni 6lan to the cur^ • of a fcoctir who 
daughter. ^ She being of soinewhat weak intellect,; wander- 
ed about the country in a state of nudity. In her wanderings she 
stray ^ into Khiwa, whence the MAhni chief drove h^r out with 6'on- 
temely, thinking no doubt that she yvas no better than she ought to be. 
This was resented by her father, who cursed the clan in the follow'iUg 
words, addressing himself to the sacred tree near his abode 

Chautdlia gharmdlia, 

IthoTir Khtchi MdMf Md i 

Kahr Allah dd mdria, ~ 

N(z tahene vad, . ~ . . . 


* The Sial .are also said to. avoid the nf ^ T 

fp. if <3. n, § 1115, but c/ m, s laa ’ ® 

Temple Legendt of the Pu-ngab-, n, p. 177, 



Bi&l cla'm* 

AnotHer tribal heroinp of tbe Mdhni Sidls was the famous Sahib^n 
who was betrothed to a Chadhar youth, but eloped with her cousin 
Mirza. The Chadhars and Mdhuis, however, pursued aud overtook 
them, kilUng .the guilty pair. But these two tribes were in turn 
attacked by tha Kharrals who recovered the bodies and buried them at 
D4nd,pur iu Mulfe^n (or Dd,u^bad in Montgomery), a place said to have 
been within the limits of old Khiwal (possibly the tract) round Khiwa). 
The resulting feud lasted .so long that ic came to be considered unlucky 
to possess daughters, and so girl children were strangled, in memory 
of the manner of S^hibdn’s death. The Sidls resent any allusion to 
S^hibdin or Hir.* 

The Jaldlkhdn4.na regard themselves as descendants of Karn, 

and as such have special customs, avoiding widow remarriage, all 
agricultural work except reaping, beef, hare and earners flesh, 
food cooked by .menials, and water from a vessel which has not 
been scrubbed — ^in'faot they are almost as strict in these matters as 
high-caste Hindus-- Some of the olaas still employ Brahmaus and 
Mirdsis for certain observances, but the custom is dying put. 

The Ohelas were originally cattle-graziers, and avoid eating the 
Tchagga fish, because it bears the name of their pir^ They take wives 
from any SiaW clan or from Pathdins, but do not give daughters outside 
their own clan. In Jhang the KaAaoAS are also returned as a Si^l sept. 
The following are the Sidl clans found in Mult£a : Ar^na, Bada, 
Bharwana, BothSna, Budhw^na, QhachkSna, Ohardina, Daadhana, 
Banhana, X)aw&n^., Dhalana, Daultdna, JPaty^na, HagrAna, Hamy^na, 
Hir&j, .^aqiJlLn^, Kp,nkar, Karndna, Karnwd.na, Khara, Korina, 
Ladh&na, Batw^na, Malkina, Miriali, ^JSahrSna, Nakyana, Narg^oa, 
Noh^na, Niy^na, Paujwdna, Perwdna, Rd; 3 b^aa, Rd-jhw^na, Sadrd,na, 
Sadydna, Ssi-r^na, Sargdina, Sasp^l, Saydna, Shekhdna, Siy^na, Thardj, 
Tarad^ 

The other Sidls .all oonj^ract widow remarriage, — usually with a 
brother of the husbsfind, and tan^bakhsM oix the part of widow:s of low 
caste with Sidls is recognised. 

The clans are not all of equal rank, e.^r. the Jabbudnas take wives 
from the Rajb^nas when they cannot find one among the paternal 
grandfather^s descendants and the Kh^nudnas take wives from the 
Ohadbrar Jata. The Mirdli Bi^ls in Multan' also take wives, with good 
dowers in land, from the J 6ts, and in Jhang the Bharwana used to 
be given to female infanticide, taking wives from the Siprd, who 

curiously are fouud. associated with them in almost all their villages. . 

In Bah4.walpur the Sials are found both in tbe Lamma and in the 
Ubha, but more especially in the former part, the Maghi^na, Kamy^na, 
Hasn^na, Shaikh^na (descendants of Shaikh Ali Bharmi) and 

* Templej Leg.end 9 ^ III, p. 1, P. N. Q. Ill, § 1S4, 

f In Panjabi Si^l ia described as the name of a part of coTintry in the Punjab and. well that 
of a Jit tribe (^Panjdhi Victy., p. lOiO). jS/dl also means Cl) the cold season, and (J2) a 
jackal, which animal is said a sidl siaghi or horn which renders one invulnerable : ior this 
belief c/, N.I. N. Q., V, § West of the Indus it has three meanings according to Sir 
James Oouie : ‘ ^1) a strauger, a Baloch of a different tribe, XThe word is never 1 believe 
applied to a Jit) : (2) agaest; (^3) an enemy: * see note at p. 53 of Trans, of BiLochi-ndme^ 
by ELetu Rdm, 
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8i&mi~—8idr. 


Kirtwdna septa being strongly represented in the Alldhdbdd peshicdri. 
The SidI tradition in this State is that Sewa, son of Sangar, "Rdija of 
Pdnipat and Karndl, -was expelled from his country by his brothers 
Ten and Gheu, and took refuge with Bdba Farfd-ud-Din Shakar-Ganj, 
who converted him to IsMm in the 7th century of the Hijra, and 
instructed him to settle in Jhang where he married a Mekan* girl. 
From his three sons are descended a number of septs : — 

i. From Mdhni ; {%) Mukldna, {%%) Sajrdna, (ui) Pandydna, {iv) Lakh* 
ndna, and (®) Panjwdna. 

ii. From Bharmi ; (i) Sargdna, {ii) Kamldna, {Hi) Chela, (iv) Alydna, 
(v) Hirdj, (vi) Third], (vii) Kamydna. 

Hi. From Koli : (i) Salydna, (ii) Rajydna, (Hi) Bordna, (iv) Dardj, 
(«) Sabdna, (vi) Khichydua, (uii) Ambrdna, (viii) Umrdna, (ias) Metkdna, 
(a>) Ohuchkdna fdescendants of Ohdohak the father of Hir, Rdnjha’s 
mistress),' (aji) Mughydna, and (xii) Oaldl-Eihandna. 


the name of a class oifaqirs called Bairdgis.— •Panyabi Dicty., p, 1040 ; 
cf. Shdmi. 

Sian, a tribe of Jd^s found in Sidlkot and claiming' to be descended from 
Sidn, a Edjput of Lunar race who ruled in Sirhind. His descendants 
Ves and Ganes migrated to Sidlkot in the time of Aurangzeb. 


SiiSj a tribe of Jd^s who are said to have come from Sindh. They 
founded a colony on the Indus near Karor Ldl led. The Sidrs are 
now among the most industrious of the agricultural population but, 
until the colonization of the Dodb was taken up in earnest, by men 
of greater resource and industry, they appear to have been only a wild 
tribe of cattle owners, occupying a very limited area.t 

_ According to another account the Sidr dwelt west of the Indus but 
once a party of their women made a pilgrimage to Ldl Isd and on their 
way home were compelled by Mfrfi, the Sdmita, to unveil themselves. 
A fierce feud arose in consequence between the two tribes, but finally 
the lands of Muranwdla village were divided between them. The 
hamlet itself however remained a bone of contention until Faqirfi the 
Sayyid took it into his own possession. The Sidr marriage customs 
resemble those of the ^Hindus, although the nikdh is read as in the 
Muhammadan rites, and the tribe does not recognise the Brahman’s 
authority. It is endogamous. 

T Baluohistdn the Sidrs are said to be the original inhabitants of 
Lds. They appear to be a very mixed race, chiefly composed of Brdhfiis, 


* A Bhatti sept^ ' ' 

t Writing in 1865 Oapt. Hector Mackenzie said that the improvement of this tract seems 
to have beem Brat determmed on about 330 years ago. First came of “t 

08 related that two brothers, descendants of Hazrat Bahdwal Haqq fwhose tomb is 
an object or great veneration at Multan V, ha.vino' 1 - I 

rs.. s ^ 

inducing the tribe to mpve down nearer the river hnilt n'Mmateiy 

L41 Isa-s tomb is here a massive, buUding A fawelv atteXi feir“ 

honour of the saint. Ihis, however, was^but a smSf^lon^^®'* ^ “ 
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8ihdid^8idhu. 

tkat being the language in common use among them, while Jagddli is 
spoken by the rest of the Las Bela tribes. Their women also wear 
the Brdihui woman^s long ghagra or gown.* 

SiBAiA, an ofEshoot of the Katoch, the great Rd.jput clan of K^ngj'a. 
It derives its name from Siba (Dada-Siba) or Sivia in the Dera tahsil, 
or, "possibly, from B4ja Saparan Ohand who became a Bd>]a from 
generations after Hari Chand had founded Haripur. Saparan 

Ohand founded Siba, which may be named after him. 

SiBiA, a tribe found in Ferozepur. A pregnant woman married in this 
tribe died, but when placed on the funeral pyre, she gave birth to a son 
who was called Sibia, from a burning ghat. Their hakhuhdn or 

place of ancestors at R^mgarh Sibian, is worshipped on the nav/rdtras. 

SiDDH, fern. -Ni, a saint . — Panjabi Dicty., p. 1050. 

SiDHOwiNA, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

SiDHU, Sidhij-Babar.— The Sidhu, with its branch the Bard.r, or Sidhu-Bar4r, 
is the largest anff most important of the Jd,t tribes of the Punjab, for from 
it have spruiig the great Phulki^n families of Patiala, ITi^bha and Jind 
and the Bar^r family of Paridkot. The Sidhu trace their origin to 
Jaisal, a Bhatti Rajput and founder^ of Jaisalmer^ who was driven 
from his kingdom by a successful rebellion and took refuge with 
Prithi Rd»j, Ghauhdn, the last Hindu king of Delhi. His descendants 
overran Hiss^r and Sirsa and gave to the latter tract the name of 
Bhatti^na. Among them was Khiwa, who married a woman of 
the Ghaggar, and had by her Sidhu the ancestor of the tribe. Sidhu 
had four sons, Devi, Bur, Sur, and Rtipach, and from Dhul the descen- 
dant oE Bur is sprung the Bar4r tribe.t The pure Bhatti Rajputs oE 
Bhatti4na still admit their relationship with the Sidhu and Bardr. The 
early history of the tribe is told in full detail at pages 1 to 10 and 546 
to 548 of GriflBn^s Punjab Rajas f indeed the whole book is a political 
history of the descendants of Sidhu ; while the leading minor families 
are noticed at pages 429 to 436 of his Punjab Chiefs. Some further de- 
tails of their early ancestry will be found at page 8 of the Hiss&r 
Settlement Report. The original home of the tribe was the M41wa, and 
it is still there that they are found in largest numbers. But they have 
also spread across the Sutlej into Lahore, Amritsar, Jullundur, and other 
Districts.. Mr. Brandreth thus described the Bardr of Ferozepur 

*‘Th .0 Barars are said to kayo been Bkatfci Bajputs of tbe same family as the Bajputs 
of Jaisalmer, where their oripfiual home was. The name of their aaoestor was Sidhn, 


* Baluchistan Census Beport, 1902, p. 112. May we conjecture that the.Si^r came Up 
with their Baloch or Kalhora overlords, just as the Quraish brought in the Lohanch, etc. ? 
The SiAr displaced the Bahlim, now extinct, an old half-mythical race of gigantic men 
whose mighty bones and great earthen vessels are still said to^be found in the Thai. 

f The division is also said to be into Jaid-bans and BayAy-bans. Jaid and BarA;: lived 
In Jaisalmer, and fought against its rnler. Eventually they conquered it, but they 
then proceeded to start a fend With each other, and so came to Bhadaur which they 
'divided. Jaid’s descendants now progressed in civilisation t BarA^r's did not. At Wed* 
dings, -vidien the jand tree is cut, a Moohi’s (cobbler’s) implements are worshipped to 
commemorate the escape of the only surviving child of Dhe tribe in a massacre by the 
BAja of Jaisalmer. When this child’s mother Laohhmi, widow of Ral Ax, had given birth 
to him he was concealed in a cobbler’s bag by the mirdsi of the tribe. Or, to quote 
another account, Sidhu is said to have been suckled by a Wangai: Moohi woman, who 
when he grew up, begged him to respect the dr and ramhi of the shoe makers, Sidhu bade 



who&e^andaon was named -Barar, whence they are called indifferently both Sidhu and 
Barir. Either Bar4r or some descendant of his migrated to Bhatinda, whence his 
offspring spread over the neighbouring lands, and are now in possession of a very large 
tract of country. They occupy almost the whole of ildqas Mari^ Mudki, Mokatsar, 
Bhnohon, Mehr^ij, Sultan K!hi,n, and Bhudaur in this district, the whole of Farfdkot, a 
great part of Patiala, Nabha, Jhumbha and Malaudh. The chiefs of all these states belong 
to the same family. The Bhattia of Sirsa who embraced^ Muhammadanism were also 
originally Bhatti Kajputs, and related to the Barars, but their descent is treated to some 
common ancestor before the time of Sidhu. 


“ The Barirs are not equal to the other tribes of J^ts as cultivators. They wear finer 
clothes, and consider themselves a more illustrious race. Many of them were desperate 
dacoits in former years, and all the most notorious criminals of this description that 
have been apprehended and brought to justice nnder our ml© were Female 

infanticide is said to have been practised among them to a great extent in former times. 
I am told that a few years ago there was scarcely a young girl to be found in any of the* 
Bar^r villages. This crime is said to have originated in a deceit that was once practised 
upon one of the chiefs of Nibha by which his daughter was betrothed to a man of an 
inferior tribe ; and though he considered himself bound to complete the marriage sub- 
sequently entered into an agreement with all his tribe to put to death all the daughters 
that should be born to them hereafter, in order to prevent the possibility of such a 
disgrace occurring again, 


** ‘From all accounts, however, this horrid practice has been almost entirely cdisconlinued 
ollata years, and, I can detect no diffwence now between the proportionate number of 
ifo.male children in the Bar4r villages and in villages inhabited by other castes." 

The is one of the pedigrees given by the Sidhus, in 

Amritsar : — 

Sri Eishan. 

-I . . 

Parduman. 

Alazwadh. 

I 

' ' "Chhaxchhad. 

•I - 

• - -- - Tanzm.. 

I . 

Salwahan. 

! 

Bhasel. 

1 

Dusar. 

I 

Munser. 

. .Man. 


Easeru. 

Tawanda.' 

^ 1 

Bara^i. 

Mangli. . 

I 

Bai Ar. 
Sidhn^ , 


'*,-8 desoe^^te make every brida and bridegroom ao obeisaDoe to these tools at their 

Wangar got.ot the Mochis 
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Sidqi-^Sinilhu, 

Sidh T*ilk4ra is the Sidh of the Sidhn J4ts, and the fitst milk of a 
cow is offered to him on the 14th badi of every month, on which day they 
also feed unmarried girls. He is also regarded as theiv jafiiera and his 
samddh is at Mahraj in Ferozepur. At wedding they distribute rots 
(loaves weighing li maunds) among the brotherhood. Sirdars Karm 
Singh and Dharm Singh were the first Sidhus to turn Sikh. — Amh» 
S, Wynyard, 8§-5. See also under Lakhiwal. 

SiDQi, a term derived from a root meaning ' true,^ as is Sadiqi, a name with 
which it is often confused. Sidqi is, in the east of the Punjab at any 
rate, often used as an equivalent to nau-Muslim, to distinguish, converts 
of Indian descent from original Muhammadan immigrants. 

Sigh, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur, 

SiGwAL, an agricultural clan found in Sh4hpur. 

SiHjUHAEi, see Sajhdh4ri. 

Sikh, dim. Sikhka. — Panjabi Dicty.y p. 1053. Cf. Singh, and the account of 
Sikhism in Yob, I. 

SiNDHU. — The Sindhu is, so far as our figures go, the second largest 
J4t tribe, being surpassed in numbers by the Sidhu only. Their head- 
quarters are the Amritsar and Lahore districts, but they are found all 
along the upper Sutlej, and under the hills from Arab4la in the east to 
Si41kot and Gajr4nwd,la in the west. They claim descent from the 
Raghobansi branch of the Solar Rajputs through R4m Ghandar of 
A judhia. They say that their ancestors were taken by or accompanied 
Mahmud to Ghazni, and returned during the thirteenth century or in 
the reign of Firoz Sh4h from Afghanistan to India. Shortly afterwards 
they settled in the M4njha near Lahore. Some of the Sindhu say that 
it was Ghazni in the Deccan, and not in Afghdnistdn, from which they 
came; while others have it that it was Ghadni in Bikaner. The Jul- 
lundur Sindhu say that they came from the south to the M4njha some 
two or three centuries ago, when the Pa^h^ns dispossessed the Manj 
Rdjputs, and shortly afterwards moved from Amritsar to Jullundur at 
the invitation of the Gils to take the place of the ejected Manj. Sir 
Lepel Griffin was of opinion that the real origin of the tribe was from 
north-western R4jpat4ua. The political history of the tribe, which was 
of capital importance under the Sikhs, is given in great detail at pages 
220 /, 360 jf, and 417 to 428 of the same writer's Punjab Chiefs, The 
Sindhu have the same peculiar marriage customs already described as 
practised by the S4hi J4ts. Those in Ludhiana are however said not 
to observe the chhattra rite at wedding^s, .but when they visit their 
jathera on such an occasion the bride strikes her husband 7 times with 
a light switch on the shoulders, and he retaliates but more smartly. 
In Si41kot the Muhammadan vill ages a re said to iallow^the pagvand 
rule of iuheritanoe while the Hindu ones allow chutida^dfid. "The 
Sindhu of Earndl worship E4la Mahar or E4la pir, their anceatoy, 
whose chief bhriue is said to- be* at Thdua Safea in Si4lko$, iMbcmll&goA 
place of origin, 
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Sindh/tt septs. 


The Sindhua have 84 muhms or septa whose origin is thus described : 

W6gar whose pedigree is given 
in the margin had a son, Sindhn, 
married to a wife named Nan> 
dan. Sindhu died, and Nandan, 
ignorant that she was pregnant 
made W4gar marry a girl of her 
own family. But the latter died 
in child-bed and her son Ohi 
was born on the fnneral pyre. 
Meanwhile Kan had been 
born to Ifandan, but W4gar 
despairing of OM’s life begged 
all his neighbours to give 
a child if they had one, lest he 
should die without a son j 
and so on his return from the 
burning ground he found that 
82 sons had been presented to 
" him. Thus he had now 84 sons and grandsons each of whom founded 
a branch of his own, and (a point of special interest) this is why we find 
Sindhus among the Ohuhjas, Mochis, Barwdlas, etc. But there are 
several variants of this tradition. One runs thus : W^gar had no son, so 
a sddhu gave him a lump of rice for his wife to eat. She gave a grain 
to each of her companions who were spinning with her ; and each 
had a son, so that a Sindhu grot was founded in many different castes. A 
third only allows 34 true branches of the Sindhus thus : Wdgar had 
21 sous by his two wives Rup Kaur, daughter of Pheru (forebear of 
the Bop4 Rai J4ts) and Nandan : K4la Mihr had 7, K414 Pir, Ghirah, 
Pantu, Goli, Ohi and Guhd R4i, one each, i.e. 34 in all. Fifty minor 
branches sprang from these. Goli’s progeny held the Bhakna 
Kalan ke Satdra or 17 villages round Bhakna ; Mokals live in Lahore 
and Khfitis in other parts. Ohi’s descendants hold the Sindhfi4n k4 
B4r4 or 12 villages round Dhallu in Lahore. The Sidlkot Gazetteer of 
1888-4 makes WSgar’s name Wazfr and only specifies 5 Sindhu muhins 
or septs, viz. Kala, Goli, Gosai, Agdair and Masnad. The Sindhus 
also hold a panjnangli (5 villages) near AUri, and Mia or group of 22 
villages round Sirh4li, whither they migrated from a Lakhim Sirh41i 
near Moga 500 years ago. 

The Si41kot legend makes Dagu settle at .Jagdi Khai near Lahore 
under Akbar, and gives the following pedigree : — 


Ham Chandar. 

I 

Lahu. 

1 

Ghaj. 

Hariam* 

Talocha, 

K^nidi,* 

Paba, 

Sad. 

I 

W^gar. 

! 


Kan. 

Goli, 


Sindhu, 
! 


Chf. 


Motal. Kdnti or Khuti. 


bagu. 


r 


Sindhu. Sabi. Gurai Ohini. 


Sdoh. 


Gun. 

I 


Gorai. 


r i 

Goleh. Hans. Kundari. 

Kdleh Her. Goseh sept. Aidlu and Makidd septs. 


♦More than onetradifeion points to Shah^bad near Khdnjyah 

Close to it two monX 

i Snah ka theh and Kamdi ka theh, are still pointed out. * ^ ' 
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Singhdri. 

A curious legend tells how Sindhu first became king of Grhazni, but 
eventually sank to status. The king of G-hazni had no son, so 
his wife proposed that all the people should run beneath her palace and 
that he on whose head a kungd M katori (pot of colour) fell should 
be deemed his heir. The pot fell on Sindhu and he became king in 
due course, but he spent much of his time in hunting and on one of 
his excursions visited a king, Nib, a Bhullar with whose daughter 
Nathi he fell in love. So he married her and became himself a 

The legendary history of K&1& Mihr makes him a grandson of 
Wdx^Bon of Kan. His real name was Jaimal, son of Bogha, and in 
the feud between his children and the Bhattis, in what is now Faridkot, 
the latter promised to make Kalia Brahman* their priest if he would 
kiU his master for whom he used to cook. While Jaimal was under 
the influence of the drug the Bhattis cut off his head, but he continued 
fighting and pat his foes to flight. But a dyer taunted them for flying 
from a headless enemy until they turned and so Jaimal fell. Hence his 
descendants do not wear clothes dyed blue — for he would have 
overthrown the Bhattis bub for the dyer. The Bhattis still regard 
Kalians descendants as their priests and reverence them. But the 
Sindhus employ no Brahman in the cult of Mihr because 

he was slain through the treachery of one of that caste : and, since 
Hindus cannot dispense with Brahmans, they reverence the Beogan 
who are the daughter’s sons of the Kalia Brahmans. The following 
lines are current 

Mere mark U Bdhman je charhe, sir wa^h kar6 azad. 

Merd te Bdhman dd wair hai, jion diwe te jhakar hddw 

It manni, nil nahin paihnnd, us Sindhu di chaloge mohr chhap. 

Merd mansia pujia dena Mirdsi nun khan pin karan balds. 

Kdla Mihar giya har hhdt. 

** If a Brahman look towards my tomb cut him % off. A Brahman and 
I are enemies as is a draught to a lamp. A genuine Sindhu 3dt is one 
who worships bricks and refrains from wearing blue clothes. Every* 
thing used in my worship should be given to a Mirdsi. Speaking thus 
Kdld Mihr died.’’ 

The above verses do not explain why Sindhus never used burnt bricks 
till a few years ago, bat the Sindhus say it was because Kdld Mihr’s 
shrine was built of them. 

It is also said that Kdld Mihr was a nyctalops, i,e. that he slept 
with his eyes open and vice versa / Hence the Sindhus are to this day 
kdni nind and keep their eyes partly open while asleep It 

SmasABi, a grower of water-nuts {singhdra), see Kdchhi. ^ 

* Mentioned aleb in the Rdjput Bhattis' traditions. 

The tradition also mentions Kanda Mirasi and Mnhibbn Nai as servants of Kala Mihr 
but does not say v^hat part they played in the tragedy, 
fCrowther records another version concerning K^la Mihr or Kala^the oowbertj. He was 
tAnding Ms cattle in the fields and his daughter brought him food. On her way back she 
was captured by some soldiers of the Delhi emperor and KAla fell on them, slaying many, 
until his head .was severed from his body. ' He fell dead at Sirhili — ^fr. sir, head,— and so a 
mound was raised at the spot {jathera) round which the bridegroom walks 7 times at hid 
marriagei does obeisance and ^ves alms. 
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SiNGGH, Singh, fern. -■si. — Panjabi Dicty., p. 1057. See Singh. 

Singh, aee Sangh. ' 

Singh, fem. -ni, a liou : a follower of the Sikh G-urfis who is initiated by 
receiving the pahul according to the precepts of Gurd Govind Singh. 
As a title the word is affixed to the names of all Sikhs, to those^of 
Rijpnts and some other classes cf. Panjabi Diety., p. 1057. At initi- 
ation into Sikhism the Hindu affixes Mai, Ohand, etc., are generally 
changed into Singh, thus Earn Ohand becomes Edm Singh. Bii 
occasionally an entirely new name is taken, e.g. Edm Ohand may be- 
come Arjan Singh. On the other hand at accession a Edipnt prince 
whose name is Singh may be changed into the dynastic suffix of Sain 
Parkdsh, etc. Singh is comparatively seldom used, as a royal affix* 
It is assumed in Bashahr at the naming ceremony and is not changed 
at accession. In Ghamba too it is not changed, but, both before and 
after accession, the ancient suffix Varma is used instead of Singh by 
the priests when the ruling chief is referred to by name in any 
religious ceremony. In several states, e.g. Kulu, it has in modern 
times replaced the much more ancient ‘ Pdl.’ As a Bdjput affix ‘ Singh ’ 
only appears to have come into general use in the 1 6th century * ® A 
^noopat^ form of Singh appears in clan names ending in -si, such as 
Wairsi, -Bhdgsi, Barsi, etc. This syncopated suffix is common in' 
Eajputana and Central India. See also under Shfn. 

^ crystallise into territorial groups. 
Thus the Sikhs between the Sutlej and the Jumna — or more probably 
had overrun the country between those rivers— came to be 
called Malawa Singhs, a title said to have been conferred on them for 
their bravery under Banda * Bairagi,’ who declared that the country 
granted to them should be as fruitful as M41wa. The Sikhs of the 

Ti“ Singhs, and those of the Eechua 

DodbDhar pi Singhs. Ihe Sikhs beyond the Jhelum were called Sindh 
Singhs, and Ijose qf the Nakka or 'border,’ the country lying between 
R4vi and the Sutlej, south of Lahore, were called ^Nakk4i.t 
Malcolm also ca,lled those of Gujntt the Gujrdt or Dhani-Gheb Singhs, 
but the latter t^m must have appUed to those who had oonquered^the 
tracts to the north of the Salt Eange.J ^ 

The democratic tendency of SikHsm and its attempts to level away 
all caste distinctaons found expression in the adoption of such cast^ 
' te?,’®e°tcl'°“' Nahhrna Singh for ‘ barher,’ Thoxa Singh for ' carpen- 




P. N. 


SiNHMlB(‘tiger.slayer’) a Jdtffot found in small numbers in the villages 
of Gatauh, Jajewanti and Bart4n4 m tahsil Jind and in fahsil D^dri. 

of -them killed a tiger and acquired tS 


title of Sinhm^r. 


♦ Ind. Ant., 1905, p. 272, . ~ * 

thatte^tfSt^Twy 189^.9^0 37“'^®'* » Sikh of Bahrwfl in 

$ Asiatic Bssearches, XI (Malcolm’s BJcetch of 'the Sikhs), p. 249. ...... 
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Bipt^Sohi, 

Sipf* — The weaver of the Qaddi tribes ; found in the Barmaur wizdrat of the 
Ohamba State, and virtually the same as the H41i. A low hill-caste who 
are professional sheep-shearers. 

SiPRA.— The Siprd appear to be a sub-division of the Gill tribe of Jd^s, 
which gives its name to the famous battlefield of Sabr4on. They too 
are found chiefly on the Jhelom and lower 0hen4b and are moat 
numerous in Jhang, in which District they form a powerful tribe. 
There they claim to be of Hindu R4jput origin, and still employ Brah- 
mans, or in default a Mirdsi, for ceremonial purposes. Their wives are 
taken from the Ohadhrar and Mdhtin J4ts, or sometimes from the Sidls : 
but they only give daughters to the Bharw4na clan of the latter tribe 
or within their own circle. 

In the Jhang B4r the Sipras say they came from the east, and marry 
with Bharwfina Si41s. They have been there since the time of Mirz4 
and .S4hibd.n. . 

SiQLiGAR. — ^The word Siqligar is the name of a pure occupation, and denotes 
an armourer or burnisher of metal. They are shown chiefly for the 
large towns and cantonments in Census tables ; but many of them pro- 
bably return themselves as Loh4rs. 

SiQTiAu, a S6fi sect or order which was founded by or named from Khw^ja 
Sirri Siqti. 

SoDHAN, a tribe, described as Rajput, found in Rawalpindi, 

SoFi, see SufI. 

SoGAL, a clan agricultural found in Sh4hpur. 

Soai, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

SoHA, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Malt4n. 

SoBAL, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

The Sohal are said to be of 0hauh4n B4jput origin, their ancestor 
Sobal belonging to the family of Mah4g. They appear to lie to the north 
of the Kang, close up under and even among the hills ; but they are 
also found along the Sutlej, though in smaller numbers. 

SoHi, (1) a tribe of J4ts, descended through Sohi fromR4j4Kan^, and found 
in Gujr4nw4la and Si41kot. Sohi^s descendant Khoti settled in Ludhiana 
district in the time of A14-nd-din of Ghor and his grandson Bans P41 
founded Sohfan Sanifin in Amritsar. The Sohi are also found as a 
clan (agricultural) in Amritsar and Montgomery. 

The yawdi is lopped at weddings, and the bridegroom first strikes 
the bride 7 times with the twigs and then she does the same to him. 
Loaves made of 10 sera of floor are distributed amongst boys and 5 
yards of cloth given to a Brahman. The lopper of the tree is paid 
according to one^s means. The father’s elder brother cuts some hair 
with scissors. Returning home they play with the Jcangna. A loaf 
is cooked in honour of the Sult4n Sakhi Sarwar and a quarter of it 
given to a Bhar4i, the rest being distributed amongst the brotherhood, 

(2) a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 
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86hla-^8p{n Ghmd. 


SoHUi, an agricultural clan found in ShShpur. 

SoHiAN, a clan, generally recognised as Rajputs, found xn Jhelum tabail on 
tli0 river and above tbe town of tbat name. 

SoHTi,a clan of tbe PACHioAS and degenerate OhauMn Bgputs. Sajun their 
forefather had 9 sons, and the eldest was named Sohu. His deaoen- 
dants became Muhammadans, and some of them are found in Hissar. 

SoJANx, a 3 &% clan (agricultural) found in Maltd,n. 

SoLOf, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Multto. 

SoiKAH, a 3&X clan (agricultural) found in MuMn. 

Soma?, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

SonXi, a J&t tribe which once held Gajnipur or Hijipur, probably the modern 
Gapi, 8 miles north of R^iwalpindi ; A. S. R. 11, p. 166, 

So?BA?, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

SoNDi, a 3&\ tribe. SonhdI, a section of the Khatris. Panjabi 1067. 

Son!, a section of the Khatris. Panjabi Piety,, p. 1067. See Seoni. 

SoNXBA, a 3&t tribe which uses the Hindu title of RAi. Found in Dera 
Ghdzi KMn where it is probably indigenous or immigrant from the 


eastward. 

SoEi Lund, as it is called to distinguish it from the Tibbi Lrind, is a 
large Baiooh tuman, living in the plains. Their territory divides that 
of the Eihosa into two parts, and extends to the bank of the Indus. They 
are divided into 7 clans, the Haidar^ni, Ahmd^ni, £alid>ni, Zari^i, 
Gardizwfini or Gudharodni, Nuhd,ni, and Gurohfixxi, none of which are 
important. Headquarters at Kot Kandiwdla. 

SoEO, a Jit clan (agricultural) found in Mnltin. 

SoTAE, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

SoTHNAH, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

SoTBAH, a Jit clan (agricultural) found in MnMn. 

SoTEAK, a Jit clan (agricultural) found in Multin. 

SoTwr, a regularly entertained ploughman, also called hdU or dtri in 
Amritsar. 


Spin Gund, the ‘ white faction,’ as opposed to the Tor Gnnd or ‘ black fac- 
tion.’ These factions prevail to the west of the Gis^ and Simil factions. 

The Black and White factions are wide-spread, though the conflict 
they represent is not necessarily the same everywhere.t For example 
Eaverty observes : — " It is a custom among eastern people to dis- 
tinguish countries and sometimes people by the epithets of white and 
black, the former name being given to the post extensive or fertile 
countries and most civilised people, and the latter to the poorest and 
least fertile countries, and the less civilised people. The same may be 
remarked with respect to the term surkh-ru or red-faced, i.e. honour- 
able, of good fame, and siyah~ru, black <faced, meaning disgraced or 
dishonoured .” f 


• At p. 279 of Vol. n, supra, where in line A [ Riji Pal ’ should be read, not * Rfi.j4.’ 

^ S.g. in Eashgaria we find BLack and White mountaineers X Enropatkin's Kcuhgarw 
Qaran’s Trans., pp. 102 et seqg. 

} Baver^'s Taiaq&t-i-N&airi, p, 91^. 
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Countless legends now profess to explain tie origin of these factions. 
Thus it is said that Faridun had three sons, Salem, Imj and Tur. Out 
of his great love to Iraj he assigned Irdn to him, giving China Tatar 
(i.e. Chinese Tartary) to Tur, (and apparently disinheriting Salem). 
Bat Salem and Tur made common cause against Iraj, whom they killed, 
but his descendant Manoohher avenged his death, and for centuries 
the war between the fair or spin Ird.nis and the dark or tor Tnr&nis 
was continued. When Hindustan was invaded by the Muhammadans 
they carried with them their ancient feuds and factions. But the term 
tor came to be applied to the people of the plains, and the Pajh^na who 
visit the Punjab periodically are said to term its inhabitants tor sarai 
or dark-complexioned as compared with themselves. 

Among the Khattaes of Rdiwalpindi there appear to be two branches, 
the Black and White, but their origin is very obscure. 

The Spin and Tor Gundi properly so-called are, however, confined 
to Pathan territory, and the account of their origin current in Pesh&war 
is as follows 

Qais Abd-ur-Kashfd 
Sarah Ban 


Khar Shabun Shar Khabnn 


Tarin Shir5.nai Miina Baraioh Urmur 


Abdul Spin Tor 

Tarm Tarfn 

The Tarin are only found in Balochistd^n. The Spin Tarin are not 
very numerous, and are found in the Zorab valley near Thai. The 
Tor Taiin, who are numerous, are found in Peshin. 

The Bannfichi are divided into Tor and Spin gunds. It is said that 
the lands to the south of the Tochi river were inhabited by a tribe 
called T6ra, which endeavoured to settle towards the north of the 
Tochi, but were prevented by Sarkai and Ibrahim, descendants of 
Nuqrah Dm the Bdrakzai. Eventually, however, they conspired with 
Sarkai and with his connivauce succeeded in settling on the north 
of the Tochi as peaceful neighbours (of the Bd,rakzai Miranzai Afghans 
apparently). Since then these two factions have been styled Tor, from 
the sonth^ and Spin, from the north. This tradition seems to preserve 
the history of an invasion of a dark southern race from the modern 
Balochistan into the lands north of the Tochi which were held by light- 
complexioned mountaineers. ^ 

But a more prosaic explanation is that as black is used of poor, 
infertile countries and white for fertile and cultivated territories, so 
' black" is applied to savage and ^ white " to civilised peoples.^ 

Sthakaewasi, the non-idolatrous Shwetambar Jains, nicknamed Dhundiaa, 
who claim to be the real followers of Jainism in its original form. 
They regard the idolatrous Shwetambar as the real Jains but unorthodox. 


* (tfi Th<«biini’s SmnVi p. 17- 
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Sudni^SUd, 


• and the Digambaras as a later development. They worship no 
images :-^Punjab Census Rep,, 1912, § 229. 

SiTANf, a woman of noble family among Rdjputs. Panjabi Dicty.^ p, 1069 : 
c/4 S^hti, 

Sun, StfDA, SuDGi, a class of traders and clerks. (?= Stidar, fern. -ni). 
Panjabi Dicty,^ pp. 1071-2. — The Suds are almost entirely confined to 
the lower hills, and the districts that lie immediately under them as 
far west as Amritsar. Their headquarters are at Ludhiana and the 
neighbouring town of MaohMw4ra, and they are apparently unknown 
outside the Punjab. They are almost wholly mercantile in their 
pursuits though occasionally taking service as clerks, and occupy a 
social position markedly inferior to that of either the BSnia or the 
Khatri. They wear a janeo or sacred thread made of three instead of 
six strands, and many of them practise widow-marriage. With the 
exception of a few who are Sikhs they are almost all Hindu, but are, 
in comparison with the other mercantile castes, very lax in the 
observance of their religion. They indulge freely in meat and wine, 
and in habits, customs, and social position resemble very closely the 
K^yaths. The tribe is apparently an ancient one, but no definite in- 
formation as to its origin is obtainable. Folk etymology has been busy 
with the name of Sud : one tradition is that a rishi Surat espoused the 
daughter of a Chhatri R^ja and founded the caste ; but others say it 
means ^ cartman,' ^ baker’ (sw^). The following is a popular tale as to 
the origin of the Sfids : — A man of low caste owed money to a B^nia and 
after a few years they settled the account. The principal was paid 
by the debtor, but he would not pay interest, so he agreed to give 
his wife to his creditor. Her children by the Bdnia were called Sfid 
* interest.’ In time the Suds began to intermarry with the high castes 
and now are considered of high caste like B4nias. Sir DenziMbbetson^s 
attempt to make inquiries from some leading Suds resulted in the 
assembling of a pancTidyat, the ransackiag of the Sanskrit classics for 
proof of their Kshatriya origin, and a heated discussion in the journal 
of the Aiyuman'i^ Punjab. 

The Si^ ds of Lunhidna at any rate are divided into two main groups, the . 
Uch^ndia or Sfid of the hills and the bTewandia or Sud of the plains. 
They also distinguish the Suds who do not practise widow marriage 
those who do, calling the former hhara, and the latter and their 
doghla (hybrid) or chichdr These two groups, of which 
the latter corresponds exactly with the Dasa and Gdta Bdnias, do not 
intermarry. The Suds forbid marriage in all four gots, and here again 
show how much less their tribal customs have been affected by their 
rehgioii than have those of the B^inias and Khatris. They are of good 
P yBi<lii6> and are an intelligent and enterprising caste with great 
power of combination and self-restraint j and they have lately made 
what appears to be a really snccessful effort to reduce tbeir marriage 
expenses by general agreement. The extensive sugar trade of Ludhitina, 
md generally the agricultural money-lending of the richest part of 
that district are almost entirely in their hands. They are proverbially 
, acute and prosperous men of business, and there is a saying : «Ifa 
bud 18 across the nver, leave your bundle on this side.’^ The hus- 
bandman ot the village is a inere child iii thw hands. 
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— Sufi. 

The Sfids have 52 gots^ including the Augarh, Baddhu and Baggha, 
descendants of L61a Hari Ohand, and the following : — 

Bahl. 

Balaggan. 

Barhuii. 

Baesan. 

B^wari. 

Bari, 

Bbar^k. 

Bhokiha. 

Bhnlla, 

Badhi. 

Daddan. 

Dewar. 

Dhalii. 

Dhanda. 

DhM. 

Dh-fikhf, 

1. In Hindustan and the Deccan the Raikivais (Rai Komars) are said to be descend- 
ants of Sdd emigrants. 

StJda, Huda, see p. 384, Voh II, supra. 

The Suda J4ts in M4rwSr and Bikaner possess the gift of being able 
to inoculate for small-pox. The gift was conferred on their ancestor 
by Mahddevi, and members of this tribe are now found scattered about 
the country, practising inoculation throughout a large tract which in- 
cludes all Mdrwdr and Bikaner. § 

SuDARKHEL, See under Isperka. 

StiFi, fern. -AN : one of the class of Muhammadan free-thinkers, mystics or 
pantheists : one who uses nothing intoxicating. Panjabi Dicty.y p. 
1072. 

The term is generally derived from Ar. sufy ^ wool,^ but it is pro- 
bably a corruption of the Greek sophos, ^ wise.' Any discussion of 
the Sufi doctrines and practices must be reserved for the introductory 
volume, but below will be found a list of the Sufi schools, orders and 
sects, as they may be styled, provided no very precise definitions of 
those terms is postulated. 

It is usually said that the Sufi orders are 14 in number. These 
are : — 

The Ajmi founded by, or named after, Khw&ja Habib Ajmi, the 
Ay4zt from Khwaja Puz^il, son of Ayaz, whose shrine is at Hufa, the 
Adhami, from Khwaja Ibrahim Kh4n, whose shrine is at Baghdad, the 
Ohishti, the Hubairi, the Kazr6ni, the Tusi, the Suharwaedi, the 
Firdusi from 8. Najm-ud-Din Firdos, the Karkhi, the Qadiei, the 
SiQTi, the Naqshbandi and the Zajdi. 

Of these orders, the oldest is the Q4dria, founded about 1 100 A. D. 
by Abdul Qddir Jil4ni, the Pir Dastgir whose shrine is at Baghdad, 
a descendant of Ali, through the martyr Hasan, according to the 

* AmoDgthe Dhtip got the sal© of milk* * * § curds or gU is prohibited and even* thew weigh- 
ment in scales is interdicted, 

j* For Mahidhar, 

iForMohman. .... 

§ P. N. Q. II, § 152. ... 
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Suho/rwardi, 


genealogies preserved in India^ and while ifc appears certain^ on the 
one hand, that the order is, historically, a Shia development, on the 
other it is undoubtedly connected with Sufiism, Abdnl-Qddir being 
reverenced by the Sfifis.* 

Bufc, according to Ibbetson, most of the Sunni divines of the North- 
West frontier are Qd.diri, and the Akhund of Swd,t belongs to the order. 
They sit for hours repeating the following declaration : Thou art the 

guide. Thou art the truth, there is none but Thee ! ” 

The Q^dria sect has had several branches in India, as, for example, 
the Muqimia, Pakrahmania and Nattshahi. Closely connected with 
the Qd,dria is the Suhaewaedi order. Prom this order again branched 
ofiE the jALALfs. Another Sfifi order, sometimes described as one of 
the 32 Shia sects, is the Naqshbandi or mystics.* Its foundation is 
sometimes ascribed to Pir Muhammad whose tomb is in the Kasar-i- 
UrMn at Bokhara and who appears to have flourished in Persia about 
1800 A. D., but Khw^ja Bd,h^-ud-Din is more generally regarded as its 
originator. According to Maclagan the sect was introduced iuto India 
by Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi whose priestly genealogy is traced back to 
Abu Bakr the first Caliph. Last, but not least, comes the Ohishtia sect, 
founded in Khord.san, and revived in the 13th century by Khw^ja 
Parid-ud-Din Shakar-Ganj, in the Punjab, in which province it has 
fifteen gaddis or shrines. 

And yet again from this sect branched o£E the Niz^mias or disciples 
of Khwdija Niz4m-ud-Din, Aulia Dehlavi, or Muhammad-bin-Ahmad 
Danial, a disciple of Khwdrja Parid-ud-Din Shakar-Ganj. This sect 
does not appear in our Census returns. 

The Muqimia or Muqim-Sh^hi are followers of Shdrh Maqim of 
Hujra in Mbntgomery. Its founder was a Q^diri, and he himself 
conformed to the rules of that order, bub some of its present adherents 
do not follow them. 

The Qdidiri shrines in the Punjab come next to those of the 
Ohishtis in importance and number. They include such shrines as 
that of Khwd-ja Qumais at Sadhora in Ambdla. A characteristic story 
jdescribes how Bai R^m Deo, a Bhatti Rajput of Kapurthala, held the 
tract round Bat^la (now in Gurdd,spur) in farm under Bahlol Khdn 
Lodi in 1472 A. D. He became a disciple of Shaikh Muhammad 
Qadiri of Lahore and founded a town, but, as the site first chosen was 
considered inauspicious, it was changed, at the astrologers^ advice, to 
the present site of Batala which derives its name from the exchange— 
hatta or vatta. 


SuHARWABDi, a Sfifi sect founded by Shaikh ‘ Shihfibuddin Suharwardi 
who came to India and is buried^in the Port of Maltfin. He was 
spiritual brother to Shaikh Sadi, the great poet of Persia, as the follow- 
ing verses show " 

My spiritual guide, ShiFdb, gave me two lessons while I was 
standing at the river bank. The first was that I should not admire 


f According to some authorities one of the earliest leaders of this sect was HAii 
BektAsh, whowas succeeded by iihoja Ahmad 5 the BektAsh, also called Qizal-bAsh 
or l^zzilbAsh appear, however, as a separate sect or order of the Shias in the list giren 
by Cooke Taylor in his History of Muhammadamsm, ® 
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myself, and the second: was^hat I' should not “find fault with others.” 
This proves that Sadi was a disciple of Khwdja Shih4b, Khw4ja 
Bah4uddin Suharwardi Mult4ni was another disciple of his. There are 
very few Suharwardi shrines in India. 

SiJKHBRA, a branch of the Pachddas, descended from Tunwar llajputs of 
Bahuna. Thripal, their forefather, having eloped with a low-caste 
Jatni, was outcasted by his brethren and migrated to Basti Bhima and 
thence to Kakar-Thana, in Sirsa, on the banks of the Sutlej. But his 
descendants regarding Bahuna as their ancestral place went back there. 
Their principal men now dwell in Basti Bhima and Bigar and there are 
about 25 other villages in“Hiss4r where these Pachd-das are to be met 
with, either as proprietors or cultivators. They are called Sukheras 
because they descended from Sakha, Thrip^Vs son. They are also 
known as Hendalka or descendants of Hen dal Kh4n. 

Sdkechakia, the seventh of the ^ikh misls or confederacies, which was 
recruited from J4^s. ^ 

SuLAiMAKi, se& Shilmdni. 

SuLAiMAN Khbl, a Path4n tribe chiefly found in Dera Ismail Eh^n. Its 
eponym had the following descendants 
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Stttaimdn jBlKbI pedigrB^* 



* The Ahmadaais, the main branch of the Sulaiman Khel tribe, reside in the neighbourhood of Speiga and Logar in Afghanistan. 
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According to- Tucker the Sulaimdn Khels ai*e the most numerous 
'.and powerful of all the Pawindahs, the name covering not only the 
Sulaim^n Khels proper, but a number of allied clans all belonging to 
the great Ghilzai tribe. The Sulaimdn Khels occupy a great extent 
of country stretching from Peshin and Khal4t-i-Ghilzai nearly as far 
as Jal4l4bad, though those of them who come down into British 
territory reside for the most part in the hills lying east of Ghazni. The 
number o£ these probably averages about 1 2,000, Most of them are 
‘ tharra folk but they own altogether only about 4,000 camels. They 
' bring but little merchandise with them, but great numbers of them go 
down country, especially to Calcutta, where they act as go-betweens or 
dalldla, buying goods from the merchants there and selling them to 
other Pawindahs, They bring back their profits for the most part in 
. cash. Those who stop in Dera Ismail Eh4u work as labourers. They 
generally come and go about the same time as the Kharotis, but a few 
days before or after, on account of the feud between the tribes# The 
Sulaim4n Ehels are fine strong men. They have the character of 
. being rather a set of rascals, though on the whole they behave them- 
selves very fairly while in British territory. They have 9 kirris located 
at Am4khel, Mulazai and in the neighbourhood of T4nk and Euldchi 
but the population attached to them is not a third of the whole number 
of Sulaim4n Khels who enter. One of these kirris disappeared, the 
men belonging to it having been nearly all killed in a fight between 
them and our troops during the suppression of the disturbances in 
T4nk in January 1879. 

SuLKi, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

•St^LTANi, 4a, fern, -AN, {Panjdhi Dicty,^ p. !078).— A follower of Sult4a 
Sakhi Sarwar, also (and perhaps more commonly) known as ' Sarwaria/ 
and other names, such as, Nig4hia, Lakhd4ta, Dhaunkalia, (fr. Dhaunkal, 
near 'Wazlr4b4d, one of the halting places of the bands of pilgrims 
which visit the shrine of Sakhi Sarwar at Nig4ha ia Dera Gh^zi 
Kh4a every year). The only distinguishing features of the Sarwarias 
are (i) their abstinence from jhatka (i, e, they will nob eat any meat 
except that prepared in the haldl method prescribed for Muhamma- 
dans), and (ii) the observance of jumardt (Thursday), when charitable 
. doles are given in connection with vows made for the fufilmenb of 
, certain desires. The term may mean either: — (1) A follower of the 
Saint Sult4n Sakhi Sarwar of Nig4ha, and especially a bard who sings 
songs in his honour, also (2) .a title taken by the descendants of a 
Siddhu Z&t lady called W4nf, who oarue from Ldndeke in the Moga 
tahsil of Perozepur which is still held by her descendants and had 
her son miraculously restored to life by Sakhi Sarwar — a tale told in a 
well-known song. 

The cult of Sarwar is described in Vol. I, hut the account oi his 
followers^ observances from tho Punjab Censm JReport of 1892, may be 
reproduced here 

The ahservances of the Sultdmis* — The village shrines of Sarwar are 
’ known as Pirkkdnas, or Sultan da thuun, or nigdha^ or merely SbQ thaun 
OT j^agah} ikey are unpretending little edifices, to be seen outside 
-nearly every hamlet in the central Districts. The shrine is a hollow 
• pfestered' brick 3 cube> eight, to ten -feet in each direction, covered with a 
dome some 10 or 1& feet high, and^witjh low minarets or pinnacles at the 
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four corners and a doorway in front opening out generally on .a. plastered 
brick platform. Facing tie doorway inside, are two or three .niches 
for lamps, but otherwise the shrine is perfectly empty. The saint ia 
especially worshipped on Thursdays, when the shrine is swept, and at 
night lamps are lit inside it. The guardians of the shrines are Musal- 
mana of the Bhabai order, who go round on Thursdays beating drums 
and collectiDg offerings. These offerings, which are generally in small 
change or small handfuls of grain or cotton, are mainly presented by 
women. Another method of pleasing the saint is by vowing a rot : the 
rot is made by placing dough to the extent vowed, on a hot piece of 
earth, where a fire has been burning, and distributing it when baked. 
A special rot ceremony is also performed once a year on a Friday in 
most Sultdni families. A huge loaf is cooked containing a kaccha 
maund of flour and half a kacchoi, maund of gur^ The Bharai attends 
and beats the drum, and sings the praises of the saint while it is 
preparing. When it is ready he gets a quarter and the family with 
their neighbours eat the rest. The saint is also worshipped by sleeping 
on the ground instead of on a bed ; this is called chauki hharna. 
Wrestling matches {ching hdjdni) are also held in his honour, and the 
offerings made to the performers go towards keeping up the shrine 
•at Nig^ha. A, true worshipper of Sulidn too will not sell milk on 
Thursday j he will consume it himself or give it away, but will not 
sell it. 


Sarwar is essentially a saint of the Jdts, and the worship of Sarwar, 
which is, I believe, practically unknown outside the Punjab, is within 
that Province the prevalent cult of the central or districts. The 
Jfainwars, Qujars and the lower castes generally are also devoted to this 
saint : but among the women who are his chief worshippers even 
Khatrdnis and Brahmanis are found. In Karndl his chief worshippers 
are Gujar and E^jput women, who keep his festival on the Salono day 
in the month of fedwau. In the Delhi territory the saint is not popular 
as in the Punjab proper, but still, accordiug to Ibbetson, h© is even 
there ^ generally worshipped ; shrines in his honour are common ; vows 
and pilgrimages to him are frequent, and Brahmans tie threads on the 
wrists of their clients on a As^edl date m lixs nan!xe.^ 


Anybody of any cast?, even a CHamSr, may call lum&elf a 
worsbipper of Spitv^ar, and persons of all religions and all castes, more 
eepecMly Ibe Jd^s and Jltinwars, are his followers. The saint condned 
bimself to performing miracles and seems never to have deviated into 
anything approaching to a verbal creed or doctrine, or even' to a compo. 
aition of an^ kmd, and consequently bis follo'vHng is larger' than that of 
most saints m the Province. The Snltdni may reverence the Prophet, or 
he may wo’-ship Devi and the 83 crores of Hindu deities without ceasing 
to be a Sultdni. He may smoke as much as he likes and dress his 
hair as he pleases. The. only observance which distinguishes Sarwar’a 
Hindu followers from the ordinary Hindus is ^fehat they will not eat the 
meat of animals which have been killed by, /latfta or a blow on the back 
° A if ho eats meat at all, must eat animals 

whose throat has been ont m the orthodox- Musalmdn manner. This 
accounts for the fact that comparatively few Sikhs are followers of 
Sarwar. and there .is m fact a sort of opposition in the cehtral districts 
betiTreen Sd^hs and-S-ultdnls. Yon -heap men say that one parf^ in a 
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village worsliips the Ghiru, the other worships Sarwarj tiat is, that one 
party are Sikhs, the other ordinary Hindas who follow Sarwar. It has 
been suggested that the worship of Sarwar probably spread eastword 
among the Jdts in the 15th and 16th centuries, and was the prevalent 
cult at the time of the great development of Sikhism in the days of 
Gurfi Gobind Singh ; and that most of the conversions to the Kh^lsa 
faith were from the worshippers of Snltdn. This appears a very 
probable account of the origin of such opposition as does exist between 
these two forms of faith. As between the Hindus generally and the 
Sultfinf there is no sort of opposition ; there are instances in the popular 
legends of men opposing the cult of Sarwar,* but in the ^present day 
the Sultdnis are looked on as ordinary Hindus, with a special preference 
for a certain saint who happens to have been a Mnsaln^n. ^Except 
on the question of jhathUf there is nothing sectarian in their principles 
or their conduct. 

It is the want of a distinctive creed that has rendered the Sultdni 
cult so 'popular, but none the less there are, as we have seen, not a few 
points about the observances of Sarwar’s . followers that indicate a 
semi-concession to Isl&m. The saint Sarwar himself was a Musalm^n 
and never pretended to be anything else. His priests, the Bhabais, 
are Musalmdus almost to a man. His followers, like the Musalmfins, 
pay special respect to Thursday and Friday, and their only distinctive 
prejudice is their opposition to non-Musalmtin modes of killing anima^ 
for food. This strange worship, unsectarian in its creed, and plastic 
in its observances, is doubtless of little importance enough froin a 
religious or political point of view; but it is remarkable as a survival 
of the period when Hinduism was waning before that Mnhummadan 
inBuence which was shortly to effect such curious lines of reformation 
within' the pale of Hinduism itself. 

SoMBAi, SusBAL, SoNBHAL. A tribe of the Niizi Pathd.ns, remnants of which 
are still found in MMnwdli. It was nearly exterminated in the reign 
of Sher Shd.h under the following circumstances : — When Haibat 
Khd,n, the A’zam Humdydn, was governor of Mnlt&n and of that 
part of the Punjab which belonged to the Delhi empire, Sher Shdh 
nominated his nephew Mubdrak Ehd,n to the charge of that part of 
Eoh which was in the Nidzis’ possession. At that time Khwdja Khizr, 
a Sumbal Nidzi, dwelt on the banks of the Indus near Mahka4 in a fort 
which he made over to Mubdrak Khdn. The latter heard of the 
. beauty of a Sumbal’s daughter and demanded her hand. It was refused, 
but other Sumbal brides were offered him, but these he declined. Then 
Mubdrak Khdn was told that the fact of his mother’s being a 
slave girl was the obstacle to the union which he desired. In hia 
mortiBcation he began to oppress the Sumbals. He carried off the 
daughter of one ot their house-bom slaves and refused to give her up. 
The affair ended in Mubdrak Khdn's being slain by the Sambal youth 
and Sher Shdh entrusted the duty of punishing the tribe to Haibat 
Khdn, himself a Sumbal, observing that the family of Sur was few in 
numbers and if every other Afghdn should slay a Sfir, not one would 
survive. Hearing of Haibat Khdn’s advance the Sumbals sot^ht 
a retreat in Posh or Pusht, determining to withdraw to Kdbtil, so Haibat 


* 3ee Temple’s Legends- of the Punjab, I, pp, 67 aud 74^ 11, p, X06* - 
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" EhAn deabjed them back b7 an oath that he would not afflict them but 
he treacherously put 900 of them to death at Bahfr (?Bhera); ^The 
NMzis offered those of the tribe who were related to them au opportunity 
of escape, bat they refused it and perished with their fellow tribesmen.* 

A^ain in 1662-3, in the reign of Anrangzeb, the Sumbals then 
settled on the west of the Indas, held also Bhankot to the east of that 
river. Anrangzeb instructed his faujddr to remove them altogether 
to the west bauk, but they returned and attacked the imperial thdna 
or military post on the east bank and slew the tUnaddr. The Master 
of the Ordnance was deputed to punish them and though most of them 
reorossed the Indus a portion stood their ground and were killed The 
State s share in the booty amounted to two lakhs of rupees. ' ' 

Stjmiu, one of the. tribes of the Western Plains. — The late Mr E 
O’Brien described the Sumra as originally Rajputs « In A. D. 750 thev 
expelled the first Arab invaders from Sindh and Multan, and famished 
the country with a dynasty which ruled in Multdn from 1445 to 
1526 A. D when it was expelled by the Samma, another Eaiput tribe • ” 
o them as one of the two great clans Urara and Sfimra 

Punwdr Rdjputs, who in remote times held all the 
R43pat4na deserts, and gave their names to Umrkot and Umrasnmra or 
the- Bhakkar country on the Indus. He identifies the Soda with 
Alexander s Sogdi, the princes of Dh4t. The Sumra seem to have 
^read tar up the Sutlej and Ohen4b into the central districts of the 
Punjab as they hold a great portion of the Leia thal between the JhanI 
border and the Indus. In Bah4walpnr the Sumrds are not very 
numemnsand are confined to the Lamma. Few own land, and Se 
majority are tenants, while others are blacksmiths, carpenters 

overthrow by the SammAs tLdition 
B ys that only those men of the tribe escaped massacre who declared 
■themselves to be artizans or menials, and so many of them were Sued 
that nearly all the women were widowed, and hence no Sumra wife to 

this day wears a nose-ring, for the tribe is still mourning its losse- 
The main Sumra septs in this State are " S ’ts losses. 

(i). Bhattar, 

(w). Kakkik. 

(«»■>. Khatri found in K&vi&ri S&iiq&W, are washermen by trade so that 
<■» » T.,.'?; , . become a general term for dhobi. 

• in bifid and settled m the Lamma in the time the 

Nfihars, and their ancestor L41 Eh4n ‘FnnT,.ir..q n “ "“® 

Gaus Bah4.ud-Diu ZaSiva of MubZ I 

3°afon W alt them^eSeraof t'^GhaTeTa ^rJh 

SuHBB, an ArAf^ clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

^ of Indict IV Tin <m* ' ■ m > , , 

pi.tare.,ue.«opnr^of..tW8ep«Vdeielated.^^ translation of th. 
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SirNAR, SUNARA, StJNIAR, SUNIAlRAj SuMIARl, SuNERA^ SUNIAB, feUl. -1 Or -AN. 
Panjabi Dicty,, p. 1030. The goldsmitli casts. Zargar is ijhe Persian 
translation of the name. The Shamsis are very commonly goldsmiths. 

The Sunar or Zargar as he is often called in the towns, is the gold- 
and silver-smith and jeweller of these Provinces. He is also to a very 
large extent a money-lender, taking jewels in pawn and making 
advances upon them. The practice, almost universal among the 
villagers, of hoarding their savings in the form of silver bracelets and 
the like makes the caste, for it would appear to be a true caste, an 
important ^ and extensive one ; it is generally distributed throughout 
the Province, and is represented in most considerable villages. The 
Sundr is very generally a Hindu throughout the Eastern Plains and 
the Salt Range tract, though in the Mnltdn division and on the frontier 
he is often a Musalmdn. In the central division there are a few Sikh 
Sundrs. The Sundr prides himself upon being one of the twioe-bom, 
and many of them wear the janeo or sacred thread ; but his social 
standing is far inferior to that of the mercantile and of most of the 
agricultural castes, though superior to that of many, or perhaps of 
all other artisans. In Delhi it is said they are divided into the Dase 
who do and * the Deswdle who do not practise karewa^ and that the 
Deswdla Sundr ranks immediately below the Bdnia. This is probably 
true if . a religious standard be applied ; but it may be said that a Jdf 
looks down upon the Sundr as much below him. 

The Sundr has more than one synonym, He is called Mitar as one 
created from dirt because of the following legend, current in Gnjrdt 
Once upon a time Durga Devi fought with a demon whose whole body 
was of gold. Failing to overcome him she made an effigy of a human 
being oat of the dirt of her body, breathed life into it and so made of it 
a goldsmith whom she bade kill the demon. He polished one of the 
demon^s- nails with a file and it shone so that the demon was delighted 
and asked the goldsmith to polish his whole body. He rejoined, that 
this could only be done if his whole body were first heated in the fire. 
To this the demon agreed, and the goldsmith made a heap of firewood 
and. put four lumps of lead on it. Then he made the demon lie down and 
place his joints on the lead. ^More fuel was piled on top of him and set 
on fire. The lead affected his joints because it is the property of lead to 
eat away gold when placed in the fire. Thus the demon was killed, ancL 
" the goddess was so pleased that ever since the name of Mdipotra (the 
son of the goddess) or Deviputra has been applied to the goldsmith. 

The Sun&rs of Nlabha affect Bhairon as well as Devi, and those 
of Bdwal worship their sati also. The latter alone practise widow 
remarriage. 

The caste has two main sub-castes, Mair, Mahar or Maipotra and 
T4nk, .which, appear to be strictly endogamous,*^ The Mair claim to be 


* In GujxAfc the Mair are said to be called Sodhra or Sudhra, md thir.* Tank’-Kiiskhar. 
‘Ehch is said' to 'have 52 sections, w, . 

Sodhra t Gund, Xhjpiir, Kukke, Kukkar, Manie, ATasa-im, Tarame, Vaid^eio, 

Khikhari Babbar, Dhamxnb, Ludhar, Maaaun, Nichal, Saidure, etc. 

The grouping, in .Nabba is peculiar and is thus described ; — 

or division. -or division. 


2! Satei | 

3, BahmaniyaJ '^Wthoya^^o. j 


4; Mrr (Mair) of ozigin, 
5. Tank of Khatri' origin, 
e. Mehtir of unknown origin. 
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Mair Rdjpufcs, of R^jput^na, who took to worting as goldsmiths. In 
support of this claim the Mair and Tdnk Kshatriya Edjput Sahaik 
Sahha, a representative association of the caste, furnished in 1901 some 
particulars of interest. The Roda section is still ministered to by the 
Dhaumya Aoharya, who out off the ear of the horse at the Aswa- 
medlia of Yudhistra, and at the rit or churakaran ceremony the ear of 
a goat is still cut off by the family priest.* The Masaun section, 
especially, worships Guga. Other Mair sections are the Dhalla (flag- 
holder), Jaura (twin), Sinh (tiger)^ Babar (lion) ; 8fir (hero) and ma^ 
others, some 56 in all. Of these the Jaura claim kinship with the 
Ohhina Jats and they exchange ajaran or presents of food on certain 
occasions, at Thatta Chhina near Wazir^b^d. The Jaura, Sinh and 
Stir sections all claim a common descent with the Handh^wa, Kijjar 
and Sardi Jdts, and this is consistent with the claim to Rd^jput origin, for 
the Chhina, Kurutd.na and Sard Ja^s are said to be by origin Jddu- 
bansi Rdjputs. 

The Maib Sub-caste. # 

I’he Mair are confined to the Punjab Proper, and are not found 
settled in Kulti or Dera Ismail Khdn. Some of their section names are 
thus accounted for : 

(1) The Bagge claim descent from Rdo Ohhabild of Delhi whose 
complexion was lagga, which means white in Panjdbi whence this 
name. 

(2) The Dhuna or Dhanna section says that the Chandrhahsi 
Rdjputs once ruled at Tolandi ( ? Talwandi) near Delhi and that of the 
two sons of Ahu, one of their line, Dhelo took to agriculture, while 
Dhuna worked as a goldsmith. Both brothers settled at Bhatner and 
had the same family priests and bards. They still hold their Brahmans 
and IMKrdsis in greater esteem than any other of their menial attendantSj 
and preserve some old Rdjput customs like the Roda. 

(3) The Jaurdi derive their origin from the simultaneous birth of a 
boy and a serpent, ^ jaura,^ The serpent died hut the boy survived, and 
the Sun^rs of this got still reverence ^ the serpent. Their tradition is 
that Siydm or Sh^m Rajput of Bha^ner, had two brothers, Kdku and 


The l^t need not wear a janeo. All the 6 JcMnps are said to be endogamous, but 
as only the Mai? and Tink are found in this State nothing can be said with any certainty 
about the other The Mair claim superiority on the ground that they cannot take 

water from the Tink and other lchdnp$. Some of the gots are ^ 


1. Dahm. 

2. GajjaT. 
8. Khoime. 

7. 


Mair, 

4. 

5 . 

6 . 

Bag-Hel. 


Brajp^l. 

AjipiL 

Bahruw41. 


1. 

2. 

3 . 


Ast. 

DaMl, 

Masiwan. 


Tank, 


4. 

5 . 

6. 


Jahlii. 

Khorme, 

Sidhe. 


* The ^cestor of the Roda was a Rdjput named Uch-bhuj who rebelled in the time of 

Aurai^eb and shirt himsrff up m the fort of TJch which ‘ lay 100 Tniing from Gakhar 

He held out for three 

montl^^ut^ forc^ to surrender The priests of the Eoda say that they then took to the 

emperor employed 
release from captivity the Eoda were niok-named 
Bhutta, and some entered the _^y while others, having learnt to make coins, took to 

pi-^ ffofrocMr at Weddings is cited as a further proof 

that the E 9 da are qhhatn, EAjputs. Various customs now-a-days observed by them, vie., 
jan^. cutting, arming ones^ with a sword at marriage, or cutting the li^t ear ^ a he! 
goat at the ceremony of nt, etc., are claimed to be old E4jput customs® ^ 
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Budbu and 13 sons, including Jaura and Clibiria~as their groirac/idr, 
still sung at weddings, relates 

At the end of the Dwipar Ynga was born Krishna the incarnation (of God). 

In the line of Y^du Bans was bom Krishna the incarnation (of God>, 

In the line of Krishna was born Vatsa, the chieftain, I describe the dynasty of Kaku, 
Bndhu and Shim ; Shim had thirteen sons, heroic and mighty. 

Among them was born Jaura the leader. When Jaura emigrated, the tribe’s home was 
Bhatner. 

Born of Shim he occupied Ohhina. 

There were Ohhina, Sukal, Kurntina and Sari, and his younger was Jaura Bai. 

Their family Brahman was a Khindarya, their barber a Janda, mirasij& Bhim, shoemaker 
a Warn, carpenter a Waddar, potter a Shokal, and sweeper a Bigri. All of them came 
with Jaura. 

In other words when Jaura and ChMna migrated they were accom- 
panied by their heredifery dependents. And, ia order to secure their 
allegiance, they used to give them, in addition to a due provision for 
their families, ajardn {a fixed quantity of f<.od given only to the members 
of a family on the occasion of a rit, a c^^remony observed aliie on the 
birth or yagyofavit of a^ (male) child by which the patriarchs sought to 
win the good will of their menials, who would sacrifi.ce their lives for 
their masters. But the latter could not accept ajaran from their 
menials, for to ha^e done so would have been to treat them on an 
equality. 

After this the brothers, or their descendants, assigned the goldsmith’s 
craft to the children of Jaura, and agriculture to those of Ohhfna, The 
descendants of some of their menials are still to be found in this 
locality and their sections are nanied after the ancestors who accom- 
panied Jaura and Chhina, Except these no other menials are allowed 
to accept this ajaran. 

(4) The Masau or Masaun claim their descent from a child born 
when his mother became satti at the chhald or masdn, ^burning place.’ 

(5) The Nichal trace their^ origin to the J^dii clan pf the Bhatti 
Rajputs. They too hold their MirAsis ^nd parohifs in high esteem. 
They say that the Sur, Shin an.d Jaura Sanars are "all descended from 
a BAja Jandhan, as are the Raudhawa, SarA and Nijjar Ja^s. They too 
observe some old Rdjpnt customs. 

(6) The Plaud claim descent from a saint Pallava whose name is 
derived from pallava^ or 4eaf,’ owing to his worshipping beneath the 
leaves of a banyan tree, 

(7) The Shin also claim descent from Rdjputs, of a family called 
Shin, and they too say that Bhatner was their original home. The 
burning place of their ancestors is. believed to be at Ranghew^la, Like 
the Jaura and Maldolia sections the Shin claim to be Bhattis by origin 
and affinity with the RandhAwa, Sidhu, Sarai and other JA^s. 


The Tank sub-caste. 


This sub-caste is divided into two main groups 


Group J. — Bari— 

1. Ajimal, or Ajaimal. 

2. Akat^ 

3. Gijjar or Gujar. 

4. Thathre, or Thothre. 


6. Samaulal. 

6. Pajji. 

7. Teji. 

8. Salgotria, 


9. 

10 . 

IX. 

n. 


Khiou. 

Haohar, 

Batru. 

Raltrei 
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Of these the Samanial appear to be extinct. Another account 
Kann, Kokal, Katarmal and Qidar instead of Nos. 11 and 12 of 
the above list (or 14 sections in all), bat the three latter appear to be 
really Bunjdhi. 

It is claimed for the B4ri gots that they agree with the B4ri sections 
of the Khatris, bat it is admitted that only one of the names (Patni*) 
agrees. The corresponding sections of the Kihatris are stated to be 
as follows, but on what grounds this correspondence is assumed does 
not appear : — 


Bunar Khatri, 

(1) Ajil = H4nde. 

(2) Ahu = KMndre. 

(3) Khicli ;= Sahgal. 

(4) Salgoti = Ohri. 

(5) Huchar = Kijjar. 

(6) Pajji = Seth. 


Btm&r Khatri, 

(7) Ratre = Ohopre, 

(8) Gijar = Cbahde. 

(9) Patni = Patni. 

(10) Teji = Sekhri. 

(11) Thothre = Ohri. 

(12) Smani = Mohindrti. 


Out of these 12 the last has died out. No. 9 is the only one that 
has not lost its original name. 


This equation is put forward to show that the Bdri Tdnks were 
originally Khatris and changed the names of their sections after they 
had adopted the profession of a goldsmith. The Sidlkoti Bunjahis, 
who have only four sections, were originally Soni Khatris. 

The B^ri wear the yaneo, at least before marriage, and some sections 
reverence the kite at the maunan or head shaving ceremony like 
certain Khatri sections. 


In Sidlkot, however, the Bd.ri group does not seem to be known and 
instead we have two groups: — 

Bections, 

I.— Dhaighar ... ... (1. Dahir. ) 3. Nigi. 

II. — Bimj^hi-Par ( 2. Bhola. | 4. Ved. 

The Dhaighar, though descended from a common ancestor, usually 
intermarry, but they may take girls from the BunjAhi, Their ancestors 
were three brothers of the Soni section of the Khatris, and they and 
the Soni still have a common Sati at Bhalan in Sialkot. 


Group II . — Bunjahi,— T he sub-groups of the BunjAhi are also 
variously described : — 


Sub-group i, Pmj-ziti { 

f i. Sauni, 

Sub-group ii, Ghhe-z4ti ... < 2. Dhanda. 

1 3. Ajaji. 

But another account omits Sauni. 


3. Botan. 

4. Thanda. 

4. Ajarmila. 
6. Sanjogi. 
6. Mehra. 


In Dera Ismail KMn tbe Bnnjdhi are divided in to sub-groups, thus 


Sub-group i, Khatri 


S I . Sarna, 

2. Dhanda. 

3, Ajoti. 

4. Akasmula. 


5. Kan. 

6, Makhu, 

7, Nakra. 

8. Bhel. 


♦ And even this name does not appear as a Khatri section name. 
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And numbers 1 — 5 of these will not ‘ intermarry ’ with numbers 6 — 8. 


rl. Batta I 4. Malpanl') 

Sub-group ii, Arofa \ 2. Suohoha I 6. Battan > of TJttaridhi status. 
(.3. Dbaueja I 6. Bagti j 

7. Chandpul ■) 

8. Taramina > of Dakhua status, also called Eirir. 

9. Lodar } 


And numbers 1 — 6 of these will not ‘ intermarry ’ with numbers 7 — 9, 


The T4nk sub-caste worships the snake as an emblem of the N% or 
Taksbak, the founder of the Ndg-bansi or Tdnk-bansi family, and one 
of their sections is called NAgi. It is claimed that seyeral of the 
Saiijd.hi sections also correspond to sections of the BunjAhi IChatris. 
Such are the Mittu, Vaid, Dhir, Mittu, Bholai or Bhalai, etc. 


The Pajji section gives the following account of itself. When the 
Raja of Lahore sent for warriors from Rajpnt^na to oppose the 
Moslems, Pajji, a Mair RAjput, came and when the war was over 
settled at Pipanagari, now Pipndkh, a town which he and other Rdjpnts 
founded. 'I he other RAjputs turned Muhammadans and their descen- 
dants the Ohima and Ohatta J^ts are still found there. But Pajji’s 
remained Hindus and spread iu all directions. Tenth in descent from 
Pajji was Rai Budho Mai, a charitable and mighty E4jput. 


Rahin Mir puchhendya ra Jagat Budho Pajji dd 
Hathon deven ran charhen, enhin gallin yujji da 
Banlca chhail suhana tera gdna bahin sujji da 
Sloi dharkorif hoi parhon Rai Budho da Pipndhha 
Shah Sulemdn vadiran laga din din vadhe dahaha, 

“ Bards ask in the way : verily^ the world belongs to Budho Pajji : 
You give charity {lit, give from your hand) and fight battles : 
These are acts to win fame. . , . j 

It is very beautiful, your bracelet of the right hand.^ 

Some from here, others from there; but Rai Budho is of Pipn^kha. 
Shah Sulaimdn praises, and (your posterity) increases by tens. 


The bracelet or gana, as it is called in the Punjab, was a mark o£ 
liberality. Rai Budho is known to every child in Pipndkha. His 
samadhi stands in the crematorium of Pipn^kha to the exclusion of any 
other samadhi and at every Diwd,li all the members of this family 
illuminate his tomb. 


The only territorial groups appear to be found in Hissd.r where the 
Snn^rs are divided into Desi (who can do fine work) and B^gri (who 
cannot). Bat in Delhi we find two social groups, the Desi who practise 
Tcarewa and the Deswfl^ who avoid it, with territorial names. The 
latter rank immedialtely below the Bdnia.* 

The Muhammadan Sundrs in Midnwali have the following sections * 

Bdhdr, also found in Peshdwar. 

Dhalld. 

Dharna,t i» Dera Ismail Khdn also. 

Gharwdl, in Peshdwar also. 

Jau^d. 

Kakal. 


t The tSe? sections found in Dera Ismail are all Aroya gots also, and are saia to hare 
come from the Chenah valley in Jhang. 
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Katarwal, also found in Dera Ismail Kh^n. 

Lildib, also in PesMwar. 

also in Dora Ismi'il KhdiH. 

Bamzai. 

Eita, also in PesMwar. 

Boda. 

Sliaikh. 

The Mair gots have generally furnished converts to IsKm, which the 
Tank have not done — at least in lar^je numbers ; indeed in Lahore all the 
Tdiuk gots (except Sammi) are said to be exclusively Hindu. 

Among the Sun^rs several occupational groups are found, but not- 
withstanding that several branches of their handicraft have been highly 
specialised none of these groups form sub-castes. Moreover, as so 
often happens, the Suudrs by occupation dovetail into other castes. 

Thus, to begin with the gold-washing industry, the washers in 
Amb^la are Kahars and are termed jDhulfis,* and so too in Peshdwar 
'it is done by cis-Indus Kd,bira (? Kah^rs) and NiJlrias. The latter 
do not* appear to form a distinct caste.t In the south of the Deraj^t 
they are called Sodhd, and are apparently the Sonis of Ambdla and 
Sirmur. The Ni^ria derives his name from nidra, ^ separate, distinct/ 
and is also a refiner and an extractor of the precious metals.J Thus in 
Dera Ismail Kh^n, Koh&t and elsewhere the Nidria extracts pure gold 
from old ornaments by the tezah process, described in North Indian 
Notes and Queries II, § 167. 


In the Simla Hills the Sundrs are a superior caste of goldsmiths. 
They intermarry and eat with the Kanets,§ but not with the higher 
castes. 

Brahmans and.Kanets will drink water touched by Sun4rs and eat 
any food cooked, by them, except cooked rice and dal, but they will not 
smoke from the same huqga as a Sun^r unless a kali be used in which 
frb^H water his been put. Neither Brahmans nor Kanets can be out- 
casted for cohabiting with a Suhiri. 

SuNAEB, an Ardig clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery . 


Sunni. The orthodox sect of the Muhammadans. The Sunnis are divided 
^ into four Igfeali schools of doctrine, namely, the Hanifias, Shafias, ’ 
Malak^as and Hanbalias. 

S6b, An Afghan trjibe gf the. Lodi branch. The name means ^red.^ .The 
history of the tribe has already been given at pp. ^72-3 supra* Accord- 
ing to Ibbetson it was early in the' 1 3th century, about the time of 
M^ibauimad.Qf Qhot, that the Pringi and Sdr tribes settled in the 
northern part of the tract immediately under. the Sulaimina, holding 
Tank and Eori, while the Sarwani settled in Drdban and 0handw4m 
The rise of the Lodi and Sdr Sultdns of D^lhi (1,450-15^5) brought 
the Pr^ngi and Sur into Hindustan, but they had formidable rivals in 
their kinsmen, the Ni^zi, until Salim Shah Stiri crushed the latter 


* N. I. N. Q. 1, 1165. 

^ t Maclagan, p. 311, cf, p. 381, 


tC/.N.I.N. Q.,ir. §62. 

§ 3nt-tlie same'acoooat saya that Sunira do not intermrry with other castes. 
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tribe. They were, however, unable to maintain their position at Tfink, 
whence they were driven by the Loh4ni during Akbaris reign, many 
being killed and the remnant finding a refuge in Hindustan. Sikandar 
Sh4h Stir gave his name to the Sikandar Dhdr in Mandi. Stir also =; 
Stir DdiS, q, v. 

SuBA, a Hindu and Muhammadan JAt clan (agricultural) found in Mont- 
gomery : a clan of status found in Multdn. They claim to have 
come from Delhi in the time of Sh4h Jah4n. 

SuRAj Prasth, a religious body found in the south of Dipdlpur tahsil of 
Montgomery whose only object of worship is the human body, the 
worship, it is asserted, taking the form of promiscuous sexual inter- 
couise, gatherings of men and women collecting for this purpose. The 
sect was founded by a Chuhrd Musalmdn from Farid4b4d in Gugera 
tahsil, who is buried at Khole Murid, His widow, who lives atSomian, is 
the high priestess of the religion. Its adherents are chiefly Musalm4ns. 

StJEDAs, a blind bard who was a follower of Krishna. So, any blind Hindu or 
Sikh, especially a blind man who has learned to sing sacred hymns, just 
as hafiz is a blind Muhammadan who has learnt the Qurdn by heart. 
Panjabi Dicty.j p. 1082. 

SuRi, (1) a section of the Khatris. (2) An Afgh/in tribe=SuR. 

StJRWAT. A tribe of Jdts who trace their descent from Pirthir4j and are 
found in the 24 villages round Hodal in Gurgaon, taking wives from 
other gots on equal terms. They appear to be the same as the Sabot, 

SiTssAL, an Ard.iD clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

SuTHAE, a group of the Loh4r-TarkhSn caste. The Suthar boh^rs were 
originally Hindu Tarkhans and have a tradition that Akbar took 12,000 
of th^m from Jodhpur to Delhi, forcibly circumcised them, and compelled 
them to work m iron, instead of wood. Some of the, Loh^rs admit this 
story to be true. The Suthars of Sirsa came thither from Sind, where 
they say they formerly held land and they are commonly known as 
Multdni Loh4rs, Like the J4t Lob4rs they rank above the G4diya 
group. The Hindu Suthars are Tarkhans, yet they are included in the 
Dhaw4ns {q, r.) and are almost ^entirely agricultural, looking down upon 
the artizan groups of the caste. - They, too, say they came from Jodhpur 
and still hold land in Bikaner. Many, of their clans are identical with 
those of the Mult4ni Loh4rs and though Hindus, they are certainly more 
closely allied to them than to the Khdtis. In Sindbi suthar is the com- 
mon term for a carpenter; 

SuTHHA Shahi. An order of Sikh devotees whose origin is thus described 

When Tegh Sh4h* /cigtr was alive, a boy was born of dark complex- 
ion, (or with a black mark on his forehead) and moustache, and 

* Nothing about Tegh Shah is known, but is said that he knew that a certain Aghnn 
ShAh would arise and successfully oppose the spread of Islim. He took care of the boy 
. when expps^ by his parents, and at the - age of 12 he went to Delhi, where ^ he took the 
name of Aghim Sh^h, and impressed his miraculous powers on Aurangzeb. That emperor 
gave Mm .a gold coin and a rupee butAghunShih said be would not take them now but 
torinoijrpw. By toe. morning the emperor found the coins had turned into a rupee and- a 
pice. Hence the Suthr is exact a rupee at each wedding and a pice from each shop. 
They recognised Guru Nanak as their teacher and assumed toe title ofButhri : (Ambila 
account;, .... 
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ivith his teeth already cut^ — and his parents exposed hira^ as a child so 
born is unlucky. The tentht Gnrfi, Hargobindj, happened to find the 
child and told his disciples to take him up but they refused, saying 
that he was huthrd, or dirty. The Gurfi replied " he was suthrd or 
clean ' and they then obeyed. This boy was the founder of the Suthra- 
Shd-hi sect. 

The K^ngra version adds Twelve years later, in the reign of 
Aurangzeb, the Hindus were persecuted and the emperor removed 
©very day muuTid/S of ‘sacred threads {janeos^ ^ erased the t^lciJcs 
from their foreheads, and compelled Hindu faquirs to show him miracles. 
The Guru then sent the boy Suthrd to Delhi to exhibit iniracles to the 
emperor and to convert him to the right path. On reaching Delhi the 
boy had a pair of shoes, hdths long, made at a cost of lakhs of 
rupees. One night he put one of these shoes in the Delhi mosque, 
together with a lota (the vessel used for washing the hands and feet 
before prayer). Next morning the Muhammadans prostrated themselves 
before the lota and shoe, considering them to be sacred, and their 
fame spread throughout the city. One day the boy tied the other shoe 
to a stick and wended his way through the city, crying that he had been 
robbed of the other shoe. News of this event reached Aurangzeb 
who sent for the boy and asked him whether uhe shoe found in the 
mosque was his. He said it was, whereupon the emperor said that, if 
it W}'* * * § s found not to fit him, he would be beheaded. The boy agreed and, 
cftlling on his Guru’s name, put on the shoe which he found a little too 
small. At this his face lit up, so that the emperor in amaze bade 
him ask any boon he chose. 

The boy warned Axirangzeb against farther persecution of the Hin- 
dus, and the emperor assented. Moreover, he decreed that all his 
subjects should at every wedding pay one gold mohar and 1;^ rupees 
per shop to the boy, who refused to accept more than rupees at 
each wedding and a pice from ea^ shop. This decree was engraved 
on a copper- plate. § Then the boy went to Lahore and built himself a 
house outside the Masti Gate, He made 4 chelae, B£wa Nihdl Sh^h,ll 
B. Gul4b Shah, B, Didar Shdh and B. Changar Shdh. .In the plains 
the tax is still paid to the Suthrd Sbdhis, but in the hills it is not paid 
in full owing to the poverty of the people. 

The boy Suthra composed a bdrd-mdsi in which the above history is 
given. . Another version adds various details, prefixed to the above 
account. It makes the boy go to Delhi of his own accord, put on a boards 

* The hoy is said to have been the son of one Nanda, a Khatri of Bahrampur, or Vaiyto- 
pnr Dinanagar in Amritsar. 

- 1 The sixth Gnrn was Guru Hargovind, the tenth Govind Singh. The latter did not 
regard the Suthras favourably because they smoked (?) in excess, and were an encum- 
brance to him in his attacks on the Mughal emperors. 

It is also said that in Guru Govind Singh's time Banda (Bairagi) was the leader of the 
Suthris. He aspired to be the eleventh Guru, but as he shaved his head and face clean, 
the Guru is said to have dubbed him suthrd clean), although ns his followers smoked he 
was huthra (unclean) in the eyes of the Guru and his disciples, the Singhs. 

t Guru Har Rai the seventh Guru is said to have been the* Guru in question, accord- 
ing to the Kangra version, but in the N4,hha version B^ha Nanak is said to have ironi- 
caliy called the boy suthra and to have conferred on him the powers of a Muhammadan 
Benaw^, when the hoy had grown up and gone to him. See telow also. 

§ It would be interesting to know if this plate is still in existence. 

11 How the title of Sh4h came to he applied to the Hindu chelas irnot explained. 
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intestines as •a,janeo and apply a iilak of ashes* to his forehead. The 
Qdizi of Delhi orders this janeo to be broken, but in vain, so he licks it 
away, and in consequence an evil smell issues from his mouth. The 
Suthrd is then arrested, but the emperor Aurangzeb keeps him near 
the royal person and early next morning sees his face. As a result his 
breakfast turns into loathsome insects and he orders the Suthrd to exe- 
cution. The latter demands to see the emperor and protests his inno- 
cence, whereupon Aurangzeb declares that the sight of his unfortunate 
face early that morning had deprived him of food all day. To this the 
Suthrd forcibly rejoins that the sight of Anrangzeb’s unlucky face 
had led to his being condemned to death. So the emperor set him free 
and he took up his abode in a takid behind the Jdma Masjid at Delhi . 
He bad the shoes haths long made and a lota of earth set with pre- 
cious stones. Going one night to the mosque to recite his prayers he 
fled in the morning from the mosque out of fear of the Muhammadans 
and left one shoe and the lota behind him. When he came before the 
emperor he found the shoe too small, bub it just fitted Aurangzeb. 
At the Suthrd^s instance the emperor closes his eyes and finds himself 
alone with the Suthrd in a terrible place. The Suthrd moc^pgly 
asks him where are now his troops, and why he persecutes the Hindu 
faqire. After craving his pardon Aurangzeb opens his eyes and finds 
himself back in the Delhi fort. 


The Suthrd Panth or Seat of the Suthras, 

Both Hindus and Muhammadans enter this panth, whose members 
are called Suthrd Shah or Benawd.t Muhammadan Suthrds carry a 
danda (staff) with which they strike their iron bracelets {churis). 
Hindu Suthrds claim to be TJddsis, are followers of Guru Ndnak,t and 
are said to have been founded by Hari Ohand, his elder son. In theory 
they are monotheists, but as they have to beg from Hindus they also 
worship the Hindus’ gods. Their gaddis in the larger towns have 
deras attached to, and dependent on, them in the neighbouring villages. 
They contain no idols, except the samddhs of deceased mahants, and bo 
these they offer dhup dip. They chant the sabda of Guru ArjTan. 

The Suthrds are celibate, bub make chelas. They wear a sell of 
black wool round the neck, and carry black dandas^ which they 


* A still less savoury aocount is given in P. N. Q. I. § 363 by Aya 

t It is not dear whether Muhammadans of this panth are alone called Shah, or whether 

^^'A^oorSng® toYb^tson the order was founded by a Brahman caUed Sucha nnder the 
ansoices of Guru Har Eai. Ue described them as numerous and widely distributed, notorious 
for eambling thieving, drunkenness, and debauchery, and leading a vagabond life, b^ging 
andliiiHing^ongs of a mystic nature. They wear ropes of black wool oa the head Md 
neck and feat two small black sticks together as they beg. Although a Sikh orde^they 
all return ihemselves as Hindus, use the Hindu Ulah or sectarian mark, ^d _f<^ow the 
Hindu rites throuahout. They were founded before tbe time of 

probably accounts ^for their calling themselves Hindus. They geuOTally add Shah to th^ 
mmM ^Trumpp says of them “ there is no order of regular discipline among them, and 
““mgat ™d vaiabonds join .them. They are a pubhc nnis^. ^y 

Sift sShs ” Some SuthrA aphorisms will be found in P. N. Q. Ill, § 669. I hey myoKo 
B^a Ninak-s name when begging from, or rather blackmailtog shopkeepers, saying. 
Maw Biba Nanak 8h4h take your boat safely over the river (of hfe) • ^ ^ . 

S^But in the Nihha version it is said that the boy alter he had worshipped Durga for 
IzVeSswaTby her given a smaU ianda, black in colour. Hence tbe.Suthxi stol camM 
two dandat, cue a sn^ one, in Durga’s name, the other a large one in the Gums name, 
feuthr^s also ofier Durga Jear&hi in their deras during the Nauratras. 
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knock, bogetker, demanding a pice from each shop. If this demand 
be refused they blacken their faces, bam their clothes and expose 
themselves naked in pnblic, refusing to leave the shop until paid. 

Mode of initiation . — The candidate for admission into the panthie 
dissuaded, but if he persists in his resolve to become a SuthriL, he is 
warned that he will have to subsist by begging, remain celibate and 
not quarrel, even if abused. His beard and moustache are then shaved 
off by a barber, but his top knot is left to be out off by his guru, before 
whom the candidate lays a razor and asks that he will shave off his top- 
knot. The gurd repeatedly refuses to do so, returning the razor to him 
several times, but finally the candidate’s prayer is granted, his top-knot 
out off and a mantra whispered in his ear by the guru. The initiate’s 
clothes are given to the barber. Sarah is made and distributed among 
those •present. The initiate is invested with a fieli or necklet of black 
wool, and' a cotton janeo or sacred thread worn by a Brahman. The 
two dandua are also given him and his initiation is complete. Suthrds 
must not wear anything but a dhoti, and cannot wear coloured dopattas 
(shawls). Liquor and flesh are avoided but not tobacco. All castes are 
now admitted into the order, though formerly, it is alleged, only Brah- 
mans, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas were initiated.* 

Rites at death.— All the Brahminical rites are observed at death, and 
a Brahman is called in to perform the kiria karam, but it is said that 
a Sikh is also called in to read the Oranth. The sawarni and 
satdrhwin rites of the Hindus are also performed, The body is 
cremated and the ashes taken to the Ganges, but a small quantity 
mixed with Ganges water and cow’s urine is also placed in the dera 
and a aamddh built thereon. 

Swiui, an affix to the name of Saui^Lsis ; a spiritual preceptor, the bead of a 
religious order ; Panjabi Dicty., p. 1069. Of. Shidmi. 

SwAHCH, a J^ftribe found in the Bawal tahsil of Ndbha. They claim descent 
from Hari Singh, a Ohauhdu Rijput, who lost status by marrying a 
wife of another tribe. 

SwlNGti. — A race confined to the Manohat tract of Ldhul. In the language 
of Manohat (which is closely allied to the Munda languages) the genenc 
name for Ldhul is Sw&ngl4. The SwdngM must not marry outside the 
caste j they worship their own abori^nal goddess Hirma, and have a 
hearty contempt for L4mas and Lamaism. They will, however, eat with 
Kulu Kanets or Gaddis or any respectable Indian, but they loathe all 
the other inhabitants of Ldhul whom they class generally as Bhot or 
Tibetan. A SwAngl4 will however drink tea or lugri with a Bhot. 
They are ra.pidlj dying out. The progeny of a Sw4ngla Bhot 
marriage is called Garru and a Garru will* eat with a Bhot. 

SwATHi, (the h is due to contact with Hindfci-speaking tribes), Pashtu Sw4tai.— 
A group of tribes claiming Pathdn descent, but probably of heterogeneous 
origin. Originally inhabitants of the Sw4b valley the Swfithfs invaded 


* But m tlw AmUla account it is said that OhamSrs, Ohuhris, Kahirs, Dhohis, Nais 
jmd a few other castes cannot jom the 8uthr4s. On 'the other" hand in N4bha it is said 
that the hoys or even well-to-do families who shirk hard work and desire indeoendence 
join the order. ^ 
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£[azdxa during the 17tli century "and gradually overran Pakhli. Their 
latest inroad was led by a Sayad, Jaldl B&b^, whose tomb is in the 
Bhogarmang valley. The Swathi of Haz&ra are divided into two 
branches^ Ghabri or Utli (Upper) Pakhli, and Mamidh-Mitrawi or Tarli 
(Lower) Pakhli. The ^oimer hold the K&g^, B^&kot, G-arbi Eab(ball4h, 
M^nsehra, Shinkidri, Bhogarmang and Konsh tracts, together with 
Nandihdr and Thakot in Independent Territory j the latter occupy 
the Bhairkund and Agror tracts, with Tikri and Daishi across the 
border. They have a Kbdnkhel section to which their hereditary 
chief belongs, but it claims Quraishi origin. Many of them are litigious 
and ontruthfnl, but they are intelligent and often frank. Their poor 
physique prevents their enlistment in the army. Swati deceit {ehal) 
is a proverb. 


The Mamidli branch has 9 and the Mitr&wi Qabri branch has 12 
nimakaia or shares divided among its clans and septs thus 

r fKh&ikheli, 1. 


Eh&ukhd> 1. 
Sarkheli, 2. 


Mir, 3 ... ^ Panjglwl, 1. 


( Dadal, 1. 
Panj^l, 
Panjmiral, 1. 


r Jah^n^ti, 1. 

Deshrai, 3 ... < Arghershal Malkal, 1. 

(IznwMandiai, 1. 


j Bilasori, 1. 

I All Shfflri, 3 ■{ Jahangial, 1. 
Mitrim, 6 | BajaoraBan. 

L sial, 1. 

1 Uacfai a * Shamhori, li. 
.Begal,3 ^ chnohai. 1|. 

fSbarora, 1. 

I Babati, 1. 

Mamiali, 6 ... i Panjkora Shulemaiii 1, 
AaMor Malkai, 3. 

LDeshi, 1. 
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Taoa, a tpibe found only in the Jumna Kh4dir of Delhi and Karndl. They are 
' wid to be ^auf Brahmans'by origin, and to haVe acquired their present 
name because they ‘abandoned’ (tag <^na*) priestly functions and 
took to agriculture. Their origin is discussed at great length in -7 ol. I 
of Mliott’fi 'Saces 0 / ihe 'North-^Weat Provinces, -pTp. 106 to 115; and 
they are theife' identified mth' the Takkas, a possibly Scythian race 
’who ^d the snkke for their totem, and whose destruction by Rdja 
Janamaj^yat is supposed to be commemorated in the tradition of that 
inohandi’B holocaust of serpents. The difiBoulty felt by Sir H. Elliott 
ih aocoimting for their tracing their origin to Hari4na, is perhaps 
explained by the fact that they give Safidon in Jin d on the border of 
■ Havana, as' the plt^e where the holocaust took place; and the name 
of the town is niof improbably connected with samp or snake. The 
Tagas are probably the oldest inhabitants of the upper Jumna Khadir, 
hoWing yiHagbs ;whidh have been untouched by changes in the course 
of the stream for a far longer period than most of their neighbours ! 
The locah tradition is that in Janamajdya’s time there were no Gaurs 
in .this countiy, so he summoned many from beyond the sea ! As half 
of 'them would not accept money for their services he gave them 184 
villages, and so they resolved to take no offerings in future. They are 
of superior social standing and strictly seclude their women , but are 
bad ^Itivators, especially the Muhammadans. About three-fourths of 
the tblal numbei* have adopted' Islfim and ceased to wear the sacred 
thread. The Hindus still wear it, but Brahmans do not intermarry 
with them, or even eat ordinary bread from their bands and they employ 
Brahmans to (^ciate for them in the usual manner. They are poor 
aoricultarists. They must be carefully distinguished from the Tdgus 
or criminal Brahmans of the same tract. Their clans or gols include 
the Bachchas, Parasir, Bharadwaj, Gautam and Saroha. These clans 
appear to have come each from a difiereut tract, the Bachchas from 
Kalwa Jamni in Jind, the Parasir from Pehowa, and the three last 
named from ‘ Sirsa Patan’ to the southward- Badhla appears to be an- 


other of their sub-divisions. 

Tiafi, a criminal tribe/ settled in KarnAl, though its depredations are not 
confined to thaf. District Tts name has the same derivation as T&g& 
and appears to be only a diminutive of that name. It is said that 
its pr^enitor 'was a Brahman who married a Brahman widow, and 
they 'aro also known as Bh4t3. They have the same ctls as the 
Brahmans. They are expert thieves, pickpockets and cheats, having, 
it is said, a code of signals only understood by themselves and a secret 
language,! which, however, appears to be used by other /o^tra also. 


♦'Another obscurely suggested derivation is from tarndf said to — 
t Vulg, Jalmeja Bishi* also called B&ji Agrand, 
i A few specimens of this are given below 


" English, 

-Pice. 

Bnpee. 

Bight anna piece, 
’CtoldMohar. 


neck qrn^ent. 
',Any arm ' ' 

* Any nose “ „ 

Any leg „ 


Secret word, 
Raddi. 

KanW.'- 
Adhi Kania. 
l^haulaf. 
■KhuchalU. 

^ Galti. 

' Dandeki. 
.jBeSsar. 

‘I'arle dandek^. 


English, 

Any ear ornament. 
Silver. 

Gold. 

To wear. 

Sepoy. 

Sub-Inspector. 

An higher officer. 
Clothes. 

To gire bribes. 


janchndt to divine. 


Secret word, 
Tappiar. 
Pathri. 

Tfk. 

DUhnd, 

Kuttil. 

Og^ 

Bara Og&h. 
Parangi. 

Bedh^n^. 
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Tahim—Tajih. 

They affect Sakhi Sarwar and silently vow to make offerings to 
him if successful in theft. They still wear the sacred thread and ^ 
keep their women in strict seclusion. When detected in crime they ^ 
plead their Brahmanical sanctity. 

TahIm, a tribe, classed as They claim Arab origin, and to be 

descended from an Ans4ri Quraish called Tamim. They formerly held 
much property in the Ohiniot of tahsil Jhang, and there were Tahim 
governors of those parts under the Delhi emperors. It is said that the 
Awans have a Tahim clan. The Tahim are not wholly agriculturists 
and are said not unfrequently to work as butchers and cotton scutchers ; 
or it may be merely that the butchers and cotton scutchers have 
a Tahim clan called after the tribe. They are almost confined ijo 
Bahd^walpur and the lower Indus and Ohenfib in Multan, Muzaffar- 
garh, and Dera Gh4zi Khd.n. The Multan Tahim say that their more 
immediate ancestor S4mbhal Shah catne to that place some 700 years 
ago on a marauding expedition, and ruled at Mult4n for 40 years, 
after which he was killed and his followers scattered. In his invasion 
of India during the latter part of the I4th century, Taimur encountered 
his old foes ^ the Getae (Ja^s), who inhabited the plains of Tahim,^ 
and pursued them into the desert; and Tod mentions an extinct 
R4jput tribe which he calls Dahima.*^ Local tradition at Ohiniot in 
Jhang asserts that Sa^adulla Khdn, minister of Sh4h Jahdn, was a 
Tahim Jat of that place and one of its suburbs is called Garhi 
Tahiman.t 

In Bahdwalpur they are cultivators but still mindful of the fact that 
Sa^adulla Khdn, minister of the emperor Sh6h Jah4n, and Shaikh 
Jal41, a learned man of Agra in the tinie of HumAyun belonged to 
their tribe, is now found mainly in the Ohenab in the south-west of the 
KabirwAla tahsil of Multdn, where they have a bad name for crime, 
but they are , also found , in other parts of the District, especially 
between Lodhrdn and Kahror. - 

Tahib, a sacred clan, found in Montgomery. 

Tahrana, one of the two principal branches of the Sy41s in Montgomery. 

TajaRj a clan (agricultural) found in Malt4n. 

Tajik. — The original inhabitants of Persia, the present ruling race being 
Turk, 'Phey are possibly represented in India by the DilazAk clan of 
the PathAns, but Bellew declares that the DilazAk are not T4jik at 
all : and he says that now-a-days the term is used loosely to include all 
Persian-speaking people of Afghanistan who are not either Hazard, 
_ Afgh4n, _or ,S,ayad.^ The TAjik proper, extends.. from-.HerAt_to the 
.Khyber and from KaodahAr to the Oxus and, even into KashgAr (all 
the plain country of AfghAnistAn) and the term is also applied to the 
descendants of Persian inhabitants of Badakshan. Peaceable, in- 
dustrious, faithful and intelligent: in villages cultivators: in towus artisans 
and traders : almost all secretaries, clerks,, and overseers are TAjik. 
They are either Shia or Sunni. They are also said to be the Persian 

*_§ea Vol. II, p. 220, The Dahima Brahmans have a family goddess, Sri Dadhimati 
Mataji — whence their name — whose temple is near Manglod, a village in the Nagaur 
district Pf the Jodhpur State. According to Tod the Dahima was a royal race, and the 
PoNDia are an offshoot of it.. Possibly TahCm is a corrantion of Dalifma 

* N, Q.I., §809andII,§18Q* . 




population of Bokbdra and thereabouts, overborne by the invasion 
of Tartars, such as Uzbegs, etc. But, according to Mr.. Longworth 
Dames,'*' the name Tdjik (or T6zhik) is generally used not only in 
Afghanistan but in the neighbouring parts of Persia and Turkistdn 
to denote the settled Iranian population, which is probably the earliest 
established of all the races now inhabiting the country. Some have 
supposed the name to represent the Dadikai of Herodotus, and even 
the Paskai of Ptolemy has been thought to be the same word, the 
initial being properly T instead of P. These guesses do not require 
serious consideration. The word Tdjik as now used properly means 
Arab, and it was applied to those communities where Arabs settled at 
the time of the first Arab conquest. It was soon applied to all the 
settled communities, and the traces of Arab blood now remaining are 
but slight. The Td,jiks are almost entirely a settled agricultural com- 
munity, and doubtless occupied all the more fertile parts of the country 
before the Afghans spread from the eastern mountains.^ They are 
organized as a rule in village communities and not on the tribal system. 
They also supply the bulk of the trading classes and artisans of the 
towns. The trading instincts of certain sections of the Grhalzais may 
perhaps be attributed to their partly Td^jik blood. Wherever the 
Afghd,ns are in possession the Td.jiks are tenants or dependants, 
although they often own the land. Where they have villages of their 
own they are presided over by their own headmen or had^Tchudds^ 
Although Persian in race and language they agree in religion with the 
- Afghans and are devout Sunnites. The tribe system maintains itself 
among certain independent branches of the race which exist in moun- 
tain tracts. Such are the KohisMnis of the K^bul province, 'the 
Khinjdiuis, the Barbakis of Loghar and Butkhak, and the Farmfilis 
who occupy the country west of Kabul. The population of Kd»bul itself 
is mainly Tdjik and the language Persian. The people of Sist^u are 
also mainly of this stock fhixed with Baloch, and the traditions pre- 
served in the Shah^ndma point to this locality as one of the earliest 
Iranian centres. A few Kayd^ni families which claim to be descendants 
^ of the ancient Kayd,ni or Achsemenian kings are still found in Sfst^n. 
The province of Zaranka or Drangifina, afterwards Sakastintf, SijistAn, 
Sistdn, included the lower basin of the Helmand River, perhaps as far 
as Zaminddiwar, and it was here and in the adjoining mountains of 
Q-bor that the powerful T^jik kingdom of the Ghoris arose in the 
5th and 6th centuries of the Hijra, which overthrew the decaying 
Ghaznawi monarchy and supplied conquerors to Northern India. 
Tajiks formed an important element in all armies, and the desperate 
resistance which the Ghori mountaineers offered to the Mongols is 
evidence of the warlike qualities. The Kurt dynasty which ruled 
Afghd.nist4n under the Persian Mongols were also Tajiks. 

In the south spreading into Balochisb^n the population of Td^jik 
origin goes by the name of Dehwd.r or > Dehkdin, e. villager, and 
north of the Hindfi-kush as in Turkistd,n generally they are known 
as Sarts. 

The Pasbai race which occupies the skirts of the mountains north of 
the Kd,bul River in the Jaldldibad province may perhaps be classed as 


* ta Encyclopedia ^a/ Idem, 



464 Tajrqr^TamholL 

although they speak a non-Iranian language akin to that of the 
adjoining Siy^Ji-poj^h Kdfirs, The Urmaris of Lo^ar and Kfi^niguram 
in the Mahsud Wazir country, who speak an Iranian dialect called 
Bargastfi; must also be placed among the Tdjiks. 

The Ghalcha races of Wakhd.n and Badakhshdn, which occupy the 
northern slopes of the Hindu-kush, and speak Iranian languages 
differing from Persian, are generally classed as belonging to the 
Highland I’^jik type, which has kept apart from the lowland Tajiks of 
Badakhshd.n who speak Persian. They are a broadheaded race and 
are considered by Ujfalvy and others to belong to the Alpine race. 
They are found in Sarikol, Wakh^n, Sbign^n, Munjan, Sanglich and 
Ishkashim, and comprise also the Yidgdh on the south side of the 
mountains. The name Ghalcha applied to the group simply means in 
Persian ‘^peasant.” 

Tajba, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Tajrai, an ArAin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Tajwanah, a R4jput clan (agrioultoral) found in Multiin. 

.Tak Sbeoa, a tribe of Jd^s found in Delhi. 

Takhti, see under UtmAnzai, 

Takhtikhbl, see under Marwat. 

Takeol, a sept of Brahmans, hereditary pujdris of Keonthal. They derive 
their name from the village of Yakren. 

!DAl4H,;a MX clan (agricultural) found in Multin, 

TIl-bub, lit. * wood-cutter ^ in Balochi, also the name of a Baloch tribe. 
Of. T4lpur. 

TAtEEiy .a clan (agricultural) found in Multdn, 

'Talokae, .an agricultural clan found in Sh ahpur. 

TAtoy, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Talpuu, T4lbiir, the well-known tribe to which the Amirs of Sindh belonged 
land usmially identjged with the Tdlbur clan of the Leghdrri Baloch, but 
fby ’sem® drived from Bale’s son TdJbur and hence supposed to be of 
, BuJed&i^origin. 

TambolI, • fern, *AK, a shler of betel-nut. Panjabi Dicty.^ p. 1099. Taboli, 
'Tamoli or Taboli, from -Sanskrit tambuli, a betel-seller begotten 
by a Vaisya on a Sudra (Golebrooke,:£?s«ay^, p. 273), — A Tamboli is a 
man who sells pan and betel-nut ; but whether the sale of those com- 
modities is confined to a real caste of that name it is difficult to say : 
probably the term is only occupational. If Tamboli were a real 
caste we should have it returned at a Census from ©very district, 
as the v^ord seems to be in use throughout these Provinces. Bherring, 

^ however, gives it as a separate caste in the neighbourhood of Benares. 

' According to one writer the Tambolis or Panwdris — ^ sellers of betel- 
liuf^ are not of any par^gfll^r caste^^^^ut a cast© origin has been found 



Tanaoii — T&ra r. 

foi? them and they are said to be by descent Brahmans who took to 
drinking water out of leather-bags and so were out-casted by orthodox 
Brahmans.* 

Tanaoli, Tanoli, Tanol, Tol^ Tholi, Tahola, Tarnoli. — A tribe in Hazd.ra 
described at p. 256 mpra. 

TAMpi; a pogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

TiNGBA, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan^ and settled there from 
the time of Akbar. 

Takwar^ a tribe of Jd.ts found in Gnrgaon. Cf* Tanor. 
a clan (agricultural) found in MulMn. 

TAoni> a tribe of of Bhatti origin and descendants of Rdja Salvdihan, 
whose grandson Rai is their eponymous ancestor. One of his 

descendants, Rai Amba, is said to have built Amb^la. They occupy 
the low bids and sub-montane in the north of ^ Amb^la district includ- 
ing the Kalsia iState, and some of the adjoining Patiala territory. 
They are said to have occupied their present abode for 1,800 years. 
The Bachal J^ts are said to be descendants of a Taoni by a J&t wife. 

TaVob, a tribe of JRits'claimmg Rajput origin and a connection with R^jdi 
Ahgial (?Anangpal) df Belm, but now intermarrying With 
Found in Sidlkot, Dotfbtl^SBesTunwar. 

Tappi, see under Wazir. 

Tara, a J&X clan (agricultural) found in Multdn . 

TAtrAlfEi^ a tribe o£^%han /pawindas, -kbrgely nomad. They winter about 
KhindiA4r. 

Taraezai, a clan of the upper or Biir Mohmands, settled in the DoAba tappa 
of Peshawar. It originally held the Kh41s^ tract in -that District, but 
in Jahdngir^s reign it settled in the hills above the present Micbni 
Fort, It received two villages as blood-money from the DatfdaS^is 
arid ^hese represent its daftar and belong to the tribe. In Ahmad 
Sh4h’s reign one Zain ELhdn was recognised as its khan or chief and 
fotihded the Miirchak-hel -section, -Their land is minutely sub-divided 
and they are much-addicted to gambling. 

a Mahammadan cl^ (agricaltural) found in Montgomery. 

'TAltAciA^./a’BSjput-clau' (agricultural) found- in Multdu. 

Tabaf, eee-Oii^-zang. 

TiEiB,;a J^5 tribe Viiicli often d.akasR&jput statiis, especially in (xujr&uwdla 
'ail'd SliMipUr. It daims Solar Ild>3pnt origin, apparently irem the 
’Bbatti ■o:PBB:atlier. Tbby Say feat feeir ancestor Tdiar took service 
Witb'Maliibdd^^liaznavi and returned 'with him to Qhazni ;*bat that his 
soh'I/ohi; ’fi^m wh6m they aa'e descended, moted from Bhafeer to 
‘^brnjr^' Vrheuee fee tribe epread. Anofeer etOry 'dates their - Settlement 

I , M . ■ '^ ..■■.1111 ,. r„' — u; : " ■ — 

724,-^P.-Han -£ishen Ksid'anudes td thd Tamdli AgarWAIs as^ -a group 
that daste (BAuia) who^ adopted the work of Kunjras and had to be conteut with a low 
|)lace in the casta gradation. . 
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from the time of Hum^yun. They intermarry with Gondal, Varaicli, 
Gil, Virk, and other leading J^t tribes of the neighbourhood ; and they 
have lately begun to intermarry within the tribe. Some of them are 
still Hindus. They hold land on both sides of the Upper Oheuab, 
about the junction and within the boundaries of the Districts of Gujr^t, 
Gujr^nw^la, and Shi,hpur. They are described as invariably lazy, 
idle, and troublesome.^^ 

The account current in Gujr^nw^la adds that their ancestor was 
Tartar, whose great-grandson Banni came from Bhatner (in the PajiAla 
territory), with his sons, and settled in Guird^t. One of his sons 
Amrah, however, recrossed the Chonab, and founded the village of 
Amrah, and his descendants have now formed a colony of 62 villages 
in this district. The 7 sub-divisions of the tribe are named after the 
sons of Banni. They intermarry with all Muhammadan Jd,ts, but are 
much addicted to marriages of close affinity within their own clan. 
The custom of pagri*vand prevails. Adoption is not usually recognized 
among them, nor can an adopted son inherit ancestral property, 
although in a few instances this rule has been broken. Sultdn Mahmud, 

* son of izzat Bakhsh, a famous chief of the tribe at the close . of the 
Mughal era, was a robber, wlio was slain by the chiefs of the Kharral 
in dhang about 1770. The Gujrdt account makes the Tdrar descendants 
of Kdijdi Karo. Lolii’s descendant Bhatti had nine sons, Dhirak, 
Shahna, Amra, Uppal, Buta, Lakhanpd.1, Atra, S^lmani and Gondra 
Bhalli and they came to Gujrat. 

TAEBLf, a clan (agricultural) found in Multd.n. ' ' 

Tabbe, a tribe, apparently almost extinct, which held B4gh, a village whose 
ruins are said to be still traceable near Sakesar Hill. The legend pf 
^ its dispersion is given in V ol. 1. The Tarer are possibly the . Trerh of 
/ Rdiwalpindi. P- N. Q. I, § 697. 

' Tabhind or Taehand : see Trund, . 

-I'arholi, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

a Pathto clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Montgomery* 
According to JBaverCy Tarin was a son of Sarabarn, so the Tarins are 
connected with the Gaduns. According to their own account Tarin had 
three sons, Abd^l Kh^n, Tor (Black) Khdn and Spin (White) Khdin. 
Prom the first are descended the Saddozais and Durrdnis : from the 
second and third the Tarins themselves. The Tor Tarins lie in the 
Haripur plain ; and there are a few Spin Tarin in Tarbela, but the 
rest are said to be in Peshin. Another section is the Malkid.r — also 
found in the Haripur plain. The 1.'or Tarin themselves say that they 
belong to some subsidiary branch, descended from a brother of Tor 
and Spin Kh^n. They appear to have come to Hazara at the invitation 
of the Gujars whom they gradually supplanted. Sher Kh6n, the first 

, to settle in Hazara, was driven out of Kandahdr by its governor and 
about 1631 took service with ShSh JaH^n who gave him a jdgir^ 
perhaps in Hazara, on feudal terms. The Tarin soon rd^e to be the 
most important tribe in Lower ‘ Uazdira, but with the advent of 
the Sikhs their power waned.^ Some Tarin are also found in 

* ‘ " ~ V ^ ^ ■ ■ ■ - . 1 ■ ^ 

* For details of their later history see the HazAra G-afsetteerf 1907} p« 2^, . 
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PesMwar. In Mult4n there are a few Taria families, but none of any 
great mark. 

Tabkanbi, TabeilanbI, a Path4n tribe akin to the Yusafzai whion overran 
f34iaur about the end of the 16th century and now holds its valleys 
as below : the Chaharmung and Babukara valleys (by the Salarzai 
sept), the Watalai (by the Mamund sept, which also holds a large 
tract in Shortan, Hinduraj and Marawara on the northern slopes of 
the watershed between Bdjaur and the Kunar valley), _ the Baraul 

- and Jandol valleys (by the Is^zai), and the Maiddn. (by the 
Ismailzai). 

The Tarkanri used lo-own. allegiance to a ruling family, of which 

- Safdar Khdn, the Kh4n of Nawagai, is the lineal descendant. , 

Taekash, a wire-drawer : ef. Katdya. 

Tabkhan, TABKHiNE, Takhan, Thaeeane, Daekhan, a carpenter, syn. Sari 
Kdrigar, in Peshdiwar j Barhdi, Ba^i or Ba<li, Najjdr, Gthdiru, IShati 
(Kl.ati), K4rcbob, Kharddi, Mistri (or Mishtri), Arakash, Ohatrera (or 
painter), Ktirigar, and Edmgarhia ; Chattarsdz or umbrella-maker; 
Kamdngar or laoquerer ; and S^uihae. 

'I'he Tarkhdn, better known as Barhdi in the Hills, Bdrhi in the 
Jmiina districts and Khdti in the rest of the Eastern Plains,* is the 
carpenter of these Provinces. Like the Lohdr he is a true village 
menial, mending all agricnltural implements and household furniture, 
and making them all, except the cart, the Persian wheel, and the sugar- 
press, without payment beyond his customary dues. He is in all 
probability of the same caste as the Lohdr : bub his social position is 
distinctly superior. Till lately J4ts and the like would smoke with 
him, though latterly they have be^n to discontinue the custom. The 
Hh4ti of the Central Provinces is both a carpenter and blacksmith, 
and is considered superior in status to the Lohdr who is the latter only. 
The Tarkhdn is very generally distributed over the Province, though, 
like most occupational castes, he is less numerous on the lower frontier 
than elsewhere. In the hills too his place is largely taken by the 
Thavi, and perhaps also by the Lohd,r. In the Jnmtia districts the 
B4i’lii is said to consider himself superior to his western brother the 
Khdti, and will not intermarry with him ; and that the married women 
of the’latter do not wear nose-rings, while those of the former do. The 
Rd] or bricklayer is said to be very generally a Tarkhdn. 

Occupational groups. 

The Tarkhans include a number of occupational groups which do not 
-appear to form sub-castes. Such are the Ara-kash or sawyers, the 
K^gi-gharaa or comb-makers, in Sidlkot : tbe^ Kharddfs or turners 
and the BAj or masons: and the itinerant Lohars who comprise the 
Saiqalglrs or grinders, and the Gadia (GAdhia) or oartmen. 

Social groups. 

The TarkhAns are divided into a number of social groups, which are 
as a rule ill-defined and which appear to vary in different parts of the 


*• Aliiwitle ‘ m-HariAna the worker in wood is called a Khiti, in the south a Sotdr, in the 
iTuiuna valley a Bra ha i. and in the Punjab a TarkhAn. ^ 
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TJve Tarhhdn groups* * * § 

Province. Thus in Gurgaon the Kb4tis are said to be divided into 
9 hhdnps, each formiug an endogamous sub-caste. These are — 

t. Dhainin.* iv, Kiil:as.t I S-utfir, Bisot^ or Bistitrd, 

a, Gaur, u Mathari^.J j viii. TdiLk.|l 

Hi, J^^ngya. vi, Ojlid.§ 1 . ix, Tarkhan,<{f 

Of these 9 only 3, the Gaur, Jd.ngrd aud Sut^r are found in that 
District. The two former each comprise 1 ,444 sdsans or sections — ^ 
equivalent to the gots of other Punjab castes — while the S6t4r alone 
has 120 ^ 0 / 5 , whence its name of Bis 6 M or Bis6t4,=: 120 . These sub- 
castes may, indeed, eat and smoke** together, but their customs like 
their origins vary. 

The J 4 ngrds claim descent from Jainu Eishi, a descendant of 
Viswakarma, but their gotra is Angra, after the name of a famous 
Rishi. In Gurgaon the Jdngj^ds predominate. 

There is a curious divergence of custom in the Khd.ti caste regarding 
the wearing of the nath or nose-ring by married women. In ancient 
times it used to be worn, but when karewa was introduced its use 
was discontinued. At the building of the Jama Masjid at Delhi, 
however, the Khatf women found the ndth still worn by their Jaipur 
sisters and asked to be allowed to resume it. The Kh^ti panchdyat 
however decided that they must choose either ndtd^ i.a. widow-marriage 
or the nose-ring {ndth)^ wnd the women unanimously chose the former. 
This panchdyat was held at Delhi, but, as it differed on so important 
a matter, Goh^n4 in Eohtak has since been the principal chauntra 
or seat of the panchdyat of tlie J4ngra Kh4tis. 

The Gaur allege a descent from Ginga Rishi, and claim to be a 
Brahman barn* As a rule their married women wear the ndth but in 
the fidsans which practise harewa its use is not allowable. Hence the 
hhdnp is split up into two sub-castes, one allowing, the other prohibit- 
ing, widow-marriage j and, as a body, the khdnp avoids eating or smok- 
ing with the other khdnps. 

The Sfitdr both allow karewa and their married women wear the 
ndth. Karewa is, however, only allowed on certain conditions: (i) an 
unmarried man cannot contract it under pain of excommunication ; 
and (u) it can only be contracted ^wiih the widow of a younger 
hi other, the widow of an elder brother being regarded as a mother.tt 
In Rohtak the Khdtis are divided into 5 groups ; — 

Sutar, I Tirwa, 1 Jing|:£, 

I Tink, | 

of which the latter is mainly found in the District, Here it claims to 
. be of Maithal Brahman descent and derives its name from yag, or 
jdngrdy one of their numerous beds. Prior to AurangzeVa reign 
their women worn nose-rings, but for some unknown reason their use 

* Dhamman are found in the Agra and Mathura districts of the United Provinces, 

t Kukis, Kokash, in the north of India. 

i Matharii, in Mathura, Agra and MordddMd. 

§ Ojh4, descended from Ojha, a Rishi, and found in Mathura and Agra, 

II Tkak, in Delhi, Mathura and Agra, 
if Tarkhdn, in the PuBjab. 

** But in some cases the stem of the pipe is not used. 

•ft This is expressly stated not to be the ease in the other hhdnp s, which allow marriage 
with an elder brother’s widow. The Wardi got of Manser Pewa in Ferozepur avoid fouy 
^ots in marriage. 
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was discontinued. Another tradition is that 500 or 700 years ago a 
panchdy at gave the women their choice between white clothes,* 
with a nose-ring, or red ones without it. They chose the latter and 
since then have worn no nose-ring. 

The Tarkhans are confined to the Punjab proper and in their case 
the caste is divided into four main groups : — 

1. Dhaman, descended from Balis. 

2. Kh^tf, » „ Oharas. | 

8. Tirwa, Tirw^r, Tirf, descended from Parag. 1> The four sons of Lochan, a descendant 

4. Tingu or De6r4, Khainchra or Ohasftwa, des- j of Viswakarma. 
cended from Bokar, J 

The traditions given to explain the names of these four sub-castes 
vary in detail, but agree in the main : Lochan's sons went a-hunting, 
and by accident Parag killed a cow with his arrow (f^r, whence Tirwd 
etc.). Oharas dag a pit (khata) in which to bury the carcase; Bokar 
dragged it to the pit, and his descendants are known as Khainchra, 
while the fourth son covered the carcase with earth, whence Dhaman. 
To these some accounts add a fifth 6am, the Td»nk, descended from 
the brother who endeavoured to sew (fdnind)t up the cow's wound. 

. This account explains Dhaman as traditionally derived from dhampana, 
^to make a noise ^ because the eldest brother reported to the king, his 
father, what his four brothers had done and broke ofE all intercourse 
with them. Other accounts omit the Khainchyd., but retain the Tdnk,t 
thus making the number of hams four. The four hams are in either 
case said to form endogamous sub-castes and even to forbid eating and 
smoking together. 

Of these four harm the Dhamdn and Khdti only are found, at least 
in any numbers, in the Punjab proper and the Dham^ns look down upon 
the Khdtis as their inferiors. The latter are said to have a carious 
custom : at a wedding a cow*s image is made of kneaded flour and 
arrows shot through it. Sweetened water is then poured over it and 
some given to the bridegroom to drink. In the rest is boiled rice 
with some sugar and a second image of a cow is made of the rice. 
This, too, is pierced with an arrow and then distributed among those 
of the brotherhood who are present. 

As the mythical founder or progenitor of the caste, Viswakarma 
is invoked early in the morning as well as before commencing work. 

The Dhamans in general, and especially those of the Rupd^l got^ 
visit a sidh’s shrine at Eakhara, near Ndbha. This sidh was a 
Ilupdl Tarkhd/n who was persecuted by his step-mother. fcShe gave 
him to eat only cow-dung cakes covered with paste and even these he 
gave to a faithful black dog. But one day, unable to endure hunger 
any longer, the boy made a heap of the cow-dung cakes and burnt 
himself alive on them. Goats are commonly oflEered at the shrine, the 
animal (a black dog) destined for sacrifice being carefully washed and 

* In sign of widowhood. 

J TdnTcd, P., a stitch, weld. . , , , , 

One account, from Amritsar, makes Tanga, meaning ^ dragger,’ the third barw* If this 
could be accepted T4ngu, Khainchya and Ghasftwa would be synonyms. 

West of the Bias, in Amritsar, are found two hypergamous groups, the Uohindi or Upper 
and the NewAndi or Lower. The latter are looked down upon because they make an image 
of a cow out of wheat flour at weddings, and break it up with an arrow. Thus the Newandi 
group would appear to correspond roughly with the EJiatis, and the Uchandis with th^ 
Dhamin described aboVe. 
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decked with a wreath. It is then let loose in front of the shrine and, if • 
it go straight into it, is believed to be accepted by the sidh and killed j 
otherwise, it is supposed not to be acceptable. 

The Hindu Tarkhdn appear to have no territorial groups. 

Khdtis are descended from Nal and Nil, two sons of Viswakarma. 

Taeeheli one of the three sub-sections of the Allazai TJtmdnzai Pathdns, set- 
tled in theKhari tract and the lower end of the Gandgar range ip Baadra 
with several villages in the Attoek tahsil. They do not intermarry, with 
the rest of the Dtmdnzai and their customs also differ. Inheritance 
is per capita, not by the chundawand rule. The Tarkheli in 
character is.inferior, being idle, dissolute and formerly given to violent 
crime, though they are now settling down. The name is a corruption of 
Tahir Khel. 

T1et 5, a swimmer j metaphorically a saviour. Cf. Malldh. 

Tat TTtrtT.aAj the ‘pure’ Khdlsa, or those of -the elect among the 
Sikhs who adhere to the doctrines of Gurii Govind Singh. The term 
' dates back to the time of Bdbd Bandd, a trusted disciple of that Gurd, 
who after his death, proclaimed himself as the eleventh Guru. Those 
who accepted his claims came to be known Banddi-Khdlsa but others 
who adhered to the command of Guru Gobind Singh that the Granth 
was thereafter to be tneir Gurfl gave themselves the name of Tat 
(pure) Khdlsa. With the fall of Bandd Bahddur, his following gradu- 
ally melted away and the term Tat Khdlsa also fell into disuse. It has 
been revived recently, by the class known as the Neo-Sikh party (a 
term disliked by the Sikhs of that class) who are wholly and solely 
devoted to the tenets of the 10 Gurds and do not like their religion to be 
corrupted by association with any non-Sikh belief. They are trying to 
restore the faith to what they consider its pristine .purity. The 
term Tat Kbdlsa appears to have been taken up by the Hindus who 
are opposed' to the separati^ movement of the Sikhs as a nickname and 
is now resented by the followers of this new reform moventvent. The 
members of this group disregard caste and restrictions on eating and 
drinking, and aim at establishing a universal brotherhood amongst the 
Sikhs, with views, liberal in some respects and orthodox in others, 
based mainly upon oonveoience. The movement is more or less reac- 
tionary and although averse to fanaticism it enjoins a very strong 
esjirit de corps. The chief centre of the movement is Amritsar, KhAlsa 
means ‘ the pick’ and implies the true followers of Gnrfi Gobind Singh. 
The term is applied generally to all Kesdh^ris, but has recently acquired 
a special significance similar to that of Tat Khdlsa. Punjab Census Rep., 
1912 , § 220 . 

Tatheea, see Thathera. 

Tatla, a Jdt clan (agricultural), found iu Amritsar. 

Tatli, a tribe of Jdts found in Sialkot. Claim descent from Tatla, one -of 
ti e 22 sons of Sanpdl, the Hajoah Rdjput. In the time of Firoz Shdh 
they settled in pargana Narowdl of Sidlkot. 

TaTob, a small Pathdn tribe, one of the four branches of the Lohdni. Rotighly 
handb d by Nddir Shdb, the Danlat Khel completed their ruin and 
they are now almost extinct. Their clans, the Bara and Dari Khels* 
hold a small area on the Tdnk and Knldchi border. 
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TXtri, an agricultural clan, found in Slidhpur. 

Tattab, a carrier or pedlar (= Pabacha) in Peshdwar. 

Taudi Kabigar, irpnsmith (= Lolidr):in:Peah^war. 

Taub, a Rdjput clan (agricultural), found in.Amritsar. Of. Tunwar. 

triwA, a man-servant kept in a Spiti monastery to light fire, etc., also 
called togochin 

Tawbi, a Mahatnmadan Jat clan (agricaltural), found in Montgomery. 

Tibjba, a Pogar clan (agricultaral) found in Amritsar. 

Teli, an oilman; on tlie Indus, in Mid,nwdli,* in MuzafEargarh and Dera 
Ghdzi Khdn called Ohaki or Chd.qi ; sometimes magniloqnently styled 
Roghangar or Roghankash. Often employed as a soap-maker f'sdbun- 
gar) or felt worker {namdasdz\. Pdli in most cases must stand for a 
cowherd, though it is often synonymous with Teli. 

Occupation , — The substitution of kerosine oil for indigenous vegetable 
oils, even in the poorest houses, has deprived the Telis of their original 
occupation and driven them to seek a livelihood in several other 
callings. In.'<3urd^^&pur,.fQr instance, many, if not most, are now tenants 
of land. 

Occupational groupa -, — The Telis may be said to comprise at least three 
main groups 

I. The Khar^sia or millers.* 

II, The Penja or Dhunia, who are cotton- cleaners. 

III. The Telis proper, called Janglaf in Si^lkot, who are telis or 
oil-pressers by occupation. 

The Dhunias are sometimes also sellers of meat. The Qasafs form 
a separate group. 

'Other .minor groups are the Ladnias, or carriers, in Ajmritsar, 
Hosbidrpur, Gurddspur,.ajpd Siilkot: the Malaks or cametdrivers, in 
the same Districts; the Diirugars or powder-makers in SiAlkot; the 
Namdgars, makers of coarse woollen rugs, in Shdhpur : and a group of 
soap -manufacturers, in Mianw^li. 

Territorial groups . — In Pa^idla the Telis are said to comprise three 
territorial groups : Lahori, Sirhiudi aod Bagri : while in Jind there are 
said to be four : Desi, B%ri, Mult^ni and Nagauri. 

' Social groups . — In Patifila and Amritsar, at least, the Telfs have a 
B^rhi or 12-group and a Bunjdhi or 52-group, but their precise com- 
position is not at all clear. In.Pa^idla the B^rhis are said to be Penjas, 
as well as telis occupation : while the Bunjdhis are Ehar^sias and 
telis but not Penjas. Oq the other hand in Amritsar, it is ' said, the 
•Barhis .are only Khardsias; the BunjAhis being trw^eZ^. 

Tn the Bhaw^nigarh tahsil of Patiala there c,are two .andogamoua 
groups ; (i) those who make a bride wear .the pcdhau on gown, like that 
of the Kumh^rs, and (ii) those who make her wear the or 

petticoat in lieu of tho paihan. 

♦ Said to be also.called Dogra Telis in 

j- I.e. of the plainsi’ to disUnguislir them from the BograTelis, 
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The Teiis* 

In HoshiSrpur we find yet anotber group, the Ohaukara, so-called 
because its members spend four times as much at funerals and wed- 
dings as other members of the caste. In this group are comprised four 
sections, the Jhangin, Bhasin, Baiun and Jindan gots» 

Muhammadan Telis. 

The Muhammadan Telis claim descent from B&h& Hassu * 
who invented the kolhu or oil-press and whose shrines are at the Ghauk 
Jhanda at Lahore and at Sifilkot. 

Tradition says that Luqmdn, son of Bd.’ur and nephew of Hazrat Ayub, 
was apprenticed to Hazrat Dd.ud, the inventor of all arts. Luqmdn 
had ofLn tried to extract oil from oil-seeds, but without success, until 
an old woman suggested mixing water with the oil-press {^ghctTii)* 

Another story is that once Luqman when travelling in the desert was 
caught in the rain, and put his clothes under an inverted jar. When ^ 
the shower had passed he entered a hut where he found the devil, who 
taught him how to make oil in return for an explanation as to how 
Luqman had kept his clothes dry.1“ 

After Luqmdn came B&b^ Badhu,t and after him Mind, and Bdbd 
Jasau, who worked oil-presses. But according to another account, 
after ^ Luqmdn came B4bd. Hassu. He had a son called Mind., who 
also took to cleaning clothes, Bdbd. Mind, was indeed the founder of 
the Banjd.his or true Telis. He in turn had four sons, Takht, Bakht, 
Eakht and Sakht. 

Other accounts represent B^bd, Hassu as merely the patron saint of 
the Telis, and as a Sayyid by race.§ The guardians of his shrine used 
to be invited by the Telis to their funerals and festivities and suitably 
fed, but this practice has now ceased. 

In Dera Ghd.zi Khd,a a Tell begins his work with an invocation to 
Luqmd.n. With Luqmd.n Bd^bd. Hassu is invoked when oil-seeds are put 
into the press in the following prayer : — 

Fir Tistdd Luqman hakim hikmat dd hddshdh. Ddda Hasan Teli 
khush wasse haweli ; i. e. ^^Luqmdn our master, is the prince of (all) arts. 
May Dada H assu Teli live happily in his dwelling.^^ 

In Gurddispur the morning prayer, said while reverently touching the 
IfeoZhtt, reads ; — Bismilldh-ur^Rahmdny ur-Rahim^ yd pir Hassu ; to which 
is sometimes added tera Allah hi Alldh hai^ God is with thee 


♦ This does not apply to the eastern Districts where the Telis know nothing of Bih& 
Hassn or his story. In Shihpxir the Tahim section, who appear to be Namdgars by trade, 
alone claim descent from Hassn. 

t A variant of this legend says that Plato had a well in his garden whence a girl came 
to draw water. She kept her clothes dry by the same device and the philosopher was so 
puzzled that, in return for her explanation as to how she had kept her clothes dry, he 
taught her to make oil by crushing mustard seed. 

t Guru Budhd is also worshipped by the Telis of Banur in Patiala. They distribute 
sweet pur as or sweetmeats, which are made of 1|: sers of flour, among children in his name. 
When yoking a new ox to the Tcothu they also make gulgulas and place them in it, invoking 
BudhiS s name, but that is all they know about him. Budhu may be a name for Bhairon. 

- - § He is said to have kept an oil shop and to have always asked a customer to weigh out 
his own oil. If the customer weighed it incorrectly he was smitten with blindness. Another 
account says he was a khdti or digger of grain pits. {Panjdbi Dy, p. 692 khdti — * digging’) 
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The Teli groups. 

Guild system . — The Telis o£ Jfnd tahsil have a chauntra at Jind 
town and subordinate to it are tappas at several of the larger villages in 
the tract* The sirpanch is hereditary, and one or two headmen from 
each tappa assemble at the chauntra. 

The sirpanch receives a pagri at a birth, wedding or funeral, and 
exercises the usual functions. Elsewhere the caste has a system, 
rather more nebulous than usual, of panchdyatSy sometimes without 
chaudhris. In Ambdla the Penjas and Telis have separate panchdyats. 


The following is a list of the Teli gots, which are said to number 53 
in Gurgaon, or 64 (12 Bd.rhi and 52 Bunjdbi) elsewhere. The list, 
however, includes many ala or septs: — 


Adf. 

? Gharia. 

Khdngrd. 

Pdnhar, Punwar. 

Alami. 

Gil. 

Kharmshi. 

PurdnA. 

AH. 

Gori, Goiia. 

Kharse. 

Puriwdl. 

A man, Am4n. 

? Gdndra, 

Khatri. 

Quraishi. 

? Arbia. 

Guzira. 

Khetle.t 

Hagd. 

Aril. 

Hammi, 

Khokhar. 

Rahtar. 

Baddhar. 

Hastra. 

Kichchi. 

RajpAl. 

Badd^. 

Hindru. 

Kikkar. 

Rithor. 

Badgujjar. 

Hir. 

Ladhu Khel. 

? Rehrr. 

BdgTi. 

Jadhr^n. 

Langhe. 

RoyA. 

Bahlfm, Balim, Bahlfm. 

Jaggi. 

L4re. 

RurA. 

Basin, Bhasin. 

Jaid. 

fjohar. 

SAhal. 

Batham. 

Jajuhan. 

? Lund-datra. 

Saihna, Sahni. 

Bhand.* 

Jandan. 

Magh Hans. 

Sainsi, 

Bharai. 

Jandaraiyan. 

? Mahim. 

Saldla. 

Bharbhdnja. 

Januhen, c/. Jan- 

Mahindru, a 

SalAhan. 

Bhatti. 

juhen. 

Khatri got. 

Samhasi. 

? Bhehuya. 

Jathdirwd. 

Mai. 

Samman Khel. 

? Bhittei. 

Jatd. 

Malak.t 

Sangdle. 

Bhutta. 

Jawam. 

MaUhe. 

SArad. 

Ohahchi. 

Jhain. 1 

Mandahar. 

Saroha, Saroa. 

Chahil. 

Jhajhuni^. 

Mange Khel. 

Saundhi. 

Chanday. 

Jhala. 

Manj, -jh. 

Said. 

Changar. 

Jhamain, -fn, -in 

MarMns. 

Sayyid, Sed. 

Ohannan. 

Jhammat. 

Matta. 

Siahsaroe. 

Chauh^,n. 

Jhandar, Jhandrin. 

Mehrds. 

Sobrao. 

Chhaliirl. 

Jhiman. 

Mej. 

SodA. 

Ddhay 

Jhu^-n. 

Minhds. 

Sohna. 

Dahima, said to be a 

Jindr^n. 

Mundh. 

Sotakhni. 

Brahman got. 

Jumditor. 

MuraL 

Sulhare. 

Darema. 

Kachhor. 

Kagah, Nigihd, 

Sultu Khel. 

Deota. 

Kachhui. 

said to be a 

TagAha. 

Dhawan, said to be a 

Kaith. 

Brahnfan got. 

Tahfm, 

Khatrf got. 

fKil. 

N-dr-d. 

Taoni. 

Dhid. 

KdHa. 

Pdl. 

TarmAn. 

? Dholijaddan. 

Keljuddan. 

PillM. 

Thaddi. 

Dunga. 

Kandlot. 

Panji Khel. 

Tunwar. Tunhar, 

Gahlot 

Kandra*, 

Pashin, -fn. 

Tur, Tut. 

Galdchi. 

Kail. 

Patha. 

TJgan. 

Ganj4. 

Kajla. 

PilcM. 

Wadhan, 

Ganjaur. 

K41e, Kale. 

Phira Khel. 

WaryAh. 

Gaur, a Brahman got. 

Kangari. 

Pfron. 


Gendi. 

Karim. 

PUdl. 


Ghaman. 

Ketli, cf. Khetle. 

Pundar. 

* 


♦ A niclmame, said to have been bestowed on the founder of the sept, who was sHlled 
in music and criticised the singing of some dancing giiis, who challenged him to sing. 
Hence he was dubbed Bhand. 

t So called because descended from a Gaurya R^Ljput who was bom in a field. 
i Said to be a title bestowed by a ‘ king of Ghazni.' It is also the name of an occupa- 
tional group. ‘ ' • ' ‘ \ , 





4^ Teli^dja^Thakhar. 

These got* or ala belong to the whole caste, and are not confined to 
any one branch of it as a rule, thongh in Ainb^la the Penjas are said to 
have among others the following sections : — ^Bannji and Dedan (supe- 
rior), and Phapute, Jand (wood) {sic), Hatim, Sohatte, Ahre, Kamboh, 
Bcddban and Malan Hans— which are not found among the Telis. 

Of these gota several, e. g., the Badgujjar, Bha^^i, Chauhdn, Punwdr 
and Tfinwar are of ostensibly Rdjpnt origin ; others, like the Gil, being 
J4|s : others again Elaiaths, Pafh^ns and other castes. 

- ■ The caste is, apparently, recruited from time to time by the absorp- 
tion of telia by occupation. At first one plying that trade is admitted 
to social intercourse, Telis eating and smoking with him, but he is only 
. allowed, connubinm after two or three generations. Occasionally, mean- 
whilej a separate endogamous group is formed, such as the Bain 
Khar&sias* in Jind . 

(2). Tarkhdn was an Arghun title, and first appears, in TTi<1inn 
history, as borne by Arghdn Khdn, grandson of Huldkfi Kh4n, whose 
descendants founded the Arghun dynasty of Sind : (1521 — 1545 A. D.) 
Another branch, known as the Tarkhans, ruled in Sind for 38 years, till 
lOOOH. 1591-2 A.D. or even later, and its scions still survive in Nasrpur 
and Thatta.t This title is entirely unconnected with the caste of the 
Tarkhans. 

T*Li Baja, a class nf faqirs found in the south-west of the Punjab, in Dera 
Gh&zi Kbdn and Muzaffargarb, but their original Lome is said to be 
GujrdTiwd.la. They receive alms from all classes, and are especially 
addicted to cheating women by false prophecies. They are said to 
take their name from the dirty, oily clothes which they think it neces- 
• sary to wear. Per an account of their relation to the shrine of Jaw41a 
Mnkhi, see Vol. I. 

TBBAPASTHij.a sect of the Jains, undoubtedly Digambaras. 

Tbwatia, a tribe of Jdts, found in Gurgaon : cf. Tavfta. 

Thao, a cheat. The only caste in the Punjab which ever evinced a 
tendfeney to take to become professional Thags was the Mazbabi. 

THiHAii,.a Jidt clan (agiioultaral) found in Amritsar. 

THAnfM, (l')>'a Rajput clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery j (2) a J^t 
clan (Sgrionltural) found in Mult&n ; (3) a Khokbar clan (agricnl- 
\..tand^;fbund in Sbdhpnr. See under Tahim. 

THAKE9,T^allGnjar elan (a^eultural) found in Amritsar. 

Thaeia'Ii, a‘ tribe wbibh- cnee -held Bhimbaa*. Tradition says that- its last 
ruling chief, Bhupdl Singh, was slain- by Ghib Oband', the Katoch, who 
had married his dau^ter.j: See Ghib« - 

Thakeab, Thaeub, 

- ^ ' See. Bfii^hi and* also under Rdjbans. See Sewtdc Dary4 also. 

* Their wemen. do not wear, the rndth, or nose-ringj glass bracelets or clothes dyed with 

.. butttey may we^^o teacel^s and the a^than (trousers) in lieu of the lahnga, 

T Jli. M. 1., 1, pp. 487 — 500 cf, p, 303, 

|^F.K.Q.in.§§ 8S0,643. 
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Thakre-khejl, lit. ^ descendants of Thdkaria/ a section of tlie Aroras found 
in Mfd.nw^li. 

Thabana, a sept, apparently of tlie Kharral, whicli, with the Bar, and some 
Bhawd.na, Barwdna, Khokhar, Kuddao, Maokhi and Sandela families, 
holds Obak No. 269 R. B., in the Ohen^b Colony, Lyallpur District. 
All aboriginal inhabitants of this tract, the residents of this village 
have all been proclaimed under the Criminal Tribes Act. 

Thaeoli, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Thathbba, Thathiab. Kalaigar and misgar are virtually synonymous with 
thathera. 

The Thathera is the man who sells, as the Kasera is the man who 
makes vessels of copper, brass, and other mixed metals. He is generally 
a Hindu, The word seems to be merely the name of an occupation, 
and it is probable that most of th^^ Thatheras would return them- 
selves as belonging to some mercantile caste. Those returned are 
for the most part Hindu, They are said to wear the sacred thread. 

Thavi, the carpenter and stone-mason of the hills, just as the R^j of the 
plains, who is a bricklayer by occupation, is said tp be generally a Tarkhan 
by caste. His principal occupation is building the village houses, which 
are in those parts made of stone ; and he also does what wood- work 
is required for them. He thus forms the connecting link between 
the workers in wood or Tarkhdns on the one hand, and the bricklayers 
and masons or Rdj on the other. The Thdvi is always a Hindu, and 
ranks in social standing far above the D4gi or outcast menial, but 
somewhat below the Kauet or inferior cultivating caste of tbo hills. 
Sai-ddr Q-urdidl Singh gave the following information taken down 
from a Th^vi of Hoshi^rpur : — An old man said he and his people 
" were of a Brahman family, but had taken to stoue-cutting and so 
had become Th^vis, since the Brahmans would no longer intermarry 
with them. Thus the Th^vis include men who are Brahmans, Rdj- 
^^puts, Kanets, and the like by birth, all of whom intermarried freely 
and thus formed a real Th^vi caste, quite distinct from those who merely 
followed the occupation of Thdvi but retained their original caste.^'' 
The Thd.vi of the hills wiE not eat or intermarry with the Barhdi 
or Khardidi of the neighbourhood, * 

Thbr, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found, in Amritsar. 

Thethia, an agricultural clan found in Shd.hpur, 

Thind. — (1) a small clan, found in Ludhid.na, 

Its ancestor, Bichhu, has a samddh at Shahna in that District whence 
members of the clau have taken bricks and built samdihs in their own 
villages. After a wedding the bride and bridegroom play with twigs 
after worshipping the samddh. The bridegroom first strikes the bride 
seven times with the twigs and^ then the bride strikes him in turn. 
Alms offered to the samddh are taken by a Brahman. The milk of a cow 
or buffalo is first offered on the samddh and some is also given to a 
Brahman, The ghi of the fir^t Amd»was is also offered on the samddh 
and given to a Brahman ; (2) a Kamboh clan (agricultural) both Hindu 
and Muhammadan, found in Montgomery, 
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Thoba, Thobi = Dbobi, v, Biiti tie term is also said to mean a well- 
sinker in tie Punjab : ? = Toba, 

Thoka, asyn. for TarkMn— at least in the Eastern Punjab -.-Sikh or 
Singi, tie carpenter caste among Sikhs: Panjabi Dicty.^ p. 1130. 

Thobi. It appears almost certain that, so far as tie plains of the Punjab 

are concerned, the Thori and the Ahebi refer to the same caste. In the 
hills* the men who carry merchandise on pack animals are known as 
Thoris ; and it is possible that the Thoris of the Simla Hills are nothing 
more than persons who follow this occupation, for it is improbable that 
the Aheri of Rd,jputd,na should be found in those hills, and the word 
seems to be applied to anybody who carries on beasts of burden without 
regard to castes. Still, the Thoris do seem to have a connection with 
the Banjdras, They are said by Tod to be carriers in the Rd,jput^na 
deserts; and the headmen of both Thoris and Banjaras are called 
Ndiik. It is not at all impossible that the Thoris may be allied to or 
identical with the lower class of Banjaras, while the Aheris are true 
hunters. But in the Punjab plains the two words seem to be used in- 
differently, and we muse consider them as synonymous for the present. 
Sir James Wilson says that an Aheri is called Ndik as a term of 
honour, and Thori as a term of contempt. The Aheris or Heris or 
Thoris are by heredity hunters and fowlers, and Sir Henry Elliott says 
that they have proceeded from the Dhanaks, though they do not eat 
dead carcasses as the Dhanaks do. Their name is said to signify 
^ cowherd,* from her, a herd of cattle. They are vagrant in their 
habits, but not infrequently settle down in villages where they find 
employment. They catch and eat all sorts of wild animals, pure and 
impure, and work in reeds and grass. In addition to these occupations 
they work in the fields, and especially move about in gangs at harvest 
time in search of employment as reapers; and they out wood and 
grass and work as general labourers, and on roads and other earthworks, 
in Sirsa they occasionally cultivate, while io Karn^l they often make 
saltpetre, and in Rajput^na they are employed as out-door servants, 
and even as musicians. Their home is bt^jput^na, especially Jodhpur 
and the prairies of Bikdner, and they are found in the Punjab only in 
Delhi, Bliss^t and the south-east of the Punjab generally. In appear- 
ance and physique they resemble the Bawaria ; but they have no special 
dialect of their own. A few in the Sikh States are Sikhs ; but the 
remainder are Hindus. They are considered outcasts, and made to 
live beyoad the village ditch. They do not keep donkeys, nor eat 
beef or carrion, and they worship the ordinary village deities, but 
especially Babaji of Kohmand in Jodhpur and Khetrpdl of Jodhpur* 
The <Jbainarw& Brahmans oflBciate at their marriages and on like occa- 
sions. They burn their dead and send the ashes to the Ganges. Mr. 
Christie wrote : — What beef is to the Hindu and pork to the Musal- 
tnan, horse-flesh is to the Ahei’i.** They have clans with Rajput 
names, all of which intermarry one with another. They are said in 
some parts to be addicted to thieving ; but this is not their general 
character, 

a Jat clan (agricultural), found in Multan. 


♦ The agriculturists of the Salt Range carry salt on bullocks to Rawalpindi in autunm. 
These carriers aie called thori, which describes their occupation merely (Waco). 
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Thothi/l, an agricultural clan, found in SMhpur. 

Thuaua, a sept of Kauets, found in Hindur (Ndldgarh). 

Thuthal, a tribe of Muhammadan -Hts found in Grujrdt. It claims Surajbansi 
origin by descent from Thdthn, son of Edjd Karn, whose other son^ 
Nd.ru, founded the Narwd. 

Tiach, a got or tribe of the Mahton which lias a bara or group of 12 
villages in the Garhshankar tahsil of Hosbidrpur on the Kapurtliala 
border. 

Tibbi Lund, a small organised Baloch tuman wholly confined to the Dera 
Ghdzi Khdn district, where they occupy a small area in the midst 
of the Qurchdni country. They are composed of a Lund and a 
Khosa clan, the former comprising some two-thiids of their whole 
numbers. To the Khoeas a third clan, called Rind, but of iinpure blood 
is also attached. These three clans were recently united under the 
authority of the Tibbi Lund tumanddr, 

Tibetan. — The only true Tibetans found in the Punjab are the people of 
Spiti. These speak a dialect of Western Tibetan or Bhoti, as ifc is 
vaguely termed by the hill people who speak the Pahdri dialects of 
Punjab. 

In Spiti a Tibetan’s individuality is not fixed by his and his father’s 
namea because he has two, and often three recognised fathers. It is 
6xed by (1) his personal name, (2) by his house name, (8) by his clan 
name. This last is the name of the phas-pun-ship (father-brother-ship) 
to which he belongs. Each phas^pun is exogamous, a custom noticed by 
the most ancient Chinese authors who describe the Tibetans, and every 
fhas-pun has to look after the cremation of its dead and in every 
village it usually erects a {m)chodrten or mani walls to their memory, 
its name being inscribed on the votive tablet of the monument. The 
names of their clans are (like the als among the Brahmans, Rdjputs 
etc., of the Himalayas) often local. Thus the names of the fhafi-pun 
of Hhalatu indicate that the greater part of the population of the 
tillage came from Gilgit. In Spiti the phas-pun is called ru{s)pa 
or bones, as Sir J. B. Lyall said, but he was wrong in writing that the 
same ru{s)pa are to be found in all the villages of Spiti. Some of 
•them are scattered about in a number of villages, but quite new names 
will also be found. Of the names given by Lyall the following are 
certainly Tibetan : (i) Gyazhiogpa ^ large field,’ (2) Khyungpo ^ garuda, 
men,’ a very common name in the pre-Buddhist period — , (3) Lonchenpa, 

^ great ministers’ and (4) Nyegspa, a word found in the earliest Tibetan 
records. The two other names appear to be non-Tibetan, Hesir being 
doubtless the Hensi caste found in Kulu. 

Village Vfe in Spiti* 

The Spiti men buy old cattle from the Ldhulis, and slaughter them 
in the autumn to furnish the larder for the six months of winter. 

Parched barley-flour made into porridge is the every-day food in Spiti. 
It is also eaten boiled with butter and green herbs into a kind of soup. 

The houses in Spiti as in L^hul are very different in appearance from 
those of Kulu and K^ngra. They are two or sometimes three storeys 
high, with flat roofs ; the lower storey is occupied by the cattle, horses. 
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and slieep and goats, the upper one contains the room lived in by the 
family. In Spiti these rooms are commonly three in number, and sur- 
round on three sides an open court, one of them is the family chapel, 
which is ordinarily very well furnished with images, large prayer 
cylinders, religious pictures, books, and sacramental vessels, the others 
are good sized rooms lighted by small windows hung with wooden shutters, 
the largest is about 20 feet square, and has a roof supported by a double 
row nf upright posts. At the corners of the house are flag-staffs 
consisting of poles, from which hang black yak^s tails. The walls are 
whitewashed inside and out, and neatly topped with a coping of faggots. 

The furniture in a Spiti house has a general resemblance to that in a 
L4hul one, but tubs and pails, the woodwork of which comes from 
Bashahr, are much used, and the churn for beating up the tea with 
salt and butter is never missing. 

In Spiti polyandry is not recognised, as only the elder brother 
marries and the younger ones become monks, but there is not the least 
aversion to the idea of two brothers cohabiting with the same woman, 
and it often happens in an unrecognised way, particularly among the 
landless classes, who send no sons into the monasteries. Sir James 
Lyall was informed that, when the bridegroom^ s party goes to bring the 
bride from her father’s house, they are met by a party of the bride’s 
friends and relations who stop the path, whereupon a sham fight of a 
very rough description ensues, in which the bridegroom and his friends, 
before they are allowed to pass, are well drubbed with good thick 
switches. If a man wishes to divorce his wife without her consent, 
he must give her all she brought with her, and a field or two besides 
by way of maintenance. On the other baud, if a wife insists ou leav- 
ing her husband, she cannot be prevented from so doing, but, if no 
fault on the husband’s side is proved, he can retain her jewels, and he 
can do so also if she elopes with another man, and in addition can re- 
cover something from the co-respondent by way of fine and damages. 
There is a recognised ceremony of divorce which is sometimes used 
when both parties consent. Husband and wife hold the ends of a thread, 
repeating meanwhile : — One father and mother gave, another father 
and mother took away ; as it was not our fate to agree, we separate 
with mutual good will,” the thread is then severed by applying a light 
to the middle. After divorce a woman is at liberty to marry whom she 
pleases. If her parents are wealthy, they celebrate the second marriage 
much- like the first, but with less expense ; if they are poor, a very 
slight ceremony is used. 

Corpses are ordinarily burnt, and the ashes thrown into a river, or 
made mto a figure of the deceased and deposited into a chorten or 
pyramidical cenotaph in the case of great men. Burning is apparently 
the only practice in Ldjhul, but in Spiti the dead are said to be some- 
times exposed on the hills to be. eaten by wild beasts, or cut into small 
pieces and thrown to dogs and birds, according to the custom of Great 
Tibet, where these beneficent methods of disposing of the body are 
philosophically preferred as most likely to be pleasing to the heavenly 
powers. In the public rooms of some of the Spiti monasteries you 
are shown masonry pillars which contain the bodies of deceased abbots 
buried there in full canonicals in a sitting posture. 
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In Spiti tlie ordinary dress of the men consists o£ a skull cap, a long 
loose or frock or coat of thick woollen cloth girt in at the waist by a 
long and broad sash, and a pair of boots with leathern soles and cloth 
tops reaching to and gathered below the knee. Some who can afiord it 
wear also a silk or cotton undercoat, the coat is generally the natural 
color of the wool, the other articles are red, or red and black. Every 
man wears a loose necklace of rough lumps of turquoise, amber, and 
other stones mixed with coral beads. A bright iron pipe and a knife 
in sheath are stuck in his belt, from which hang also by steel chains 
his chahmaJc or flint and steel and tinder box, a metal spoon, and a 
bunch of the most fantastically-shaped keys. In the fold of his coat next 
the skin he carries a wooden or metal drinking-cup, a tobacco-pouch, 
some parched barley-meal; and other odds and ends. Many .wear their 
hair plaited into a tail like Chinamen. If of a serious tone — a profess- 
ing Buddhist (to adopt a phrase used among some Christians) — ^he will 
never go out without a prayer-wheel in one hand, and a religious book 
or two slung on his back, and repeats the Om mani at every pause in 
the conversation. The monks, when not engaged in religious functions, 
go bareheaded, and wear a rosary of beads instead of a necklace : the 
cut of their coat and boots is the same, but the cloth is dyed either 
red. or yellow. Astrologers dress in red from head to foot, the women 
wear a coat, sash, wild boots like the men, but the coat is, he thought, 
always of a dark color, they also wear loose red trousers, the ends of 
which are tacked into the boots, and a shawl over their shoulders, they 
go bareheaded, and wear their hair in a number of small plaits which 
hang down the back. On the top of their heads the married women 
wear a piraJc or silver ornament from which depend strings of beads on 
both sioes of their faces, and long tails of leather studded with coarse 
turquoises. The girls wear only a single turquoise threaded on the hair 
near the parting : this, like the snood in Scotland, is a sign of their 
being unmarried. In winter both sexes wear great-coats made of 
sheepskin with the wool on. 

The great mass of the arable land consists of the holdings of 
the talfas or revenue-payers, which are each separate estates of the 
nature of household allotments. Within these estates the following 
occnpants may be found : — 

Firstly, in each there is the hang chimpa (great house) or head of 
the family, who is primarily responsible for the revenue, the hegdr or 
forced labour, and the share of common expenses demandable on the 
whole holding. He is the eldest son, for priinogeniture prevails, but it 
does not follow that his father must be dead, for by custom of the 
country the father retires from the headship of the family when his 
eldest stju is of full age and has taken unto himself a wife. There are 
cases in which father and son agree to live on together in one house, 
but they are very rare. On each estate there is a kind of dower house 
with a plot of land attached, to which the father in these oases retires. 
When installed there, he is called the hang chungpa (small houseman b 
The amount of land attached differs on different estates, where it is 
big, th^hang chungpa pays a sum of cash, or cash and grain, about 
equal to its ratable assessment, but where it is small, as is usually the 
case he pays a small cash fee only, which is really rather a hearth-tax 
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than a share of the land revenue, to which, however, it is credited in 
collection. The hang changpa is not liable for any share of common 
expenses (a heavy charge in Spiti) nor for performance of hegdr or 
forced labour. On occasions of a great demand for men to do some 
work near the village he may be impressed, ^ bnt the principle is that 
he is free. Sometimes, in the absence of a living father, the widowed 
mother, or the grandfather, or an uncle, aunt, or unmarried sister, 
occupies the small house and land on the same terms. A yang chungpa 
is the term used to describe a person living on an estate in a separate house 
of lower degree than that of the hang chungpa. Such a person is al- 
ways some relation of the head of the family, he may be the grand- 
father who has been pushed out of the small house by the retirement of 
his own son, the father, but it is commoner to find unmarried sisters, 
aunts, or their illegitimate offspring in this position. A small plot of 
land is generally attached to the house, and a few annas of revenue 
are paid, but rather as a hearth-tax on account of grass, wood, water, 
etc., than as the share of the land-tax on the plot held. In proof of 
this some yang changpas have no land attached to the house, but pay 
like the other.^. Most of these people would be entitled to some main- 
tenance from the head of the family if he did not give them a plot of 
land. They are not liable to be impressed for ordinary hegdr, but most 
help on occasions of great demand near home. They often do distant 
hegdr, however, in place of the head of the family by mutual agreement. 
On many holdings another class of people are found living in a depen- 
dent position towards the havg chimpa or head of the family* They 
have a small house to themselves, with or without a patch of land 
attached, generally they pay an anna or two to revenue, whether they 
hold land or not. In fact in this respect, and with regard to liability 
to hegar, they are much on the same footing as the yang chungpa, the 
fundamental difference is that they are noo related to the head of the 
family, and have got their house or house and land, not with reference 
to aoy claim to maintenance, but out of the favour, or for the mutual 
benefit of both parties. They are, therefore, expected to do a great 
deal of field work for him. People of this class are called dotal, literally 
smoke-makers, because they have a hearth to themselves, but no other 
interest in the land. To mark the fact that. they hold of one particular 
landholder, the word rdnfci, meaning private or particular, is added. 
All land held by the hang chungpas and hy yang chnngpas md rdnki, 
dotuls, pertains to the holding or allotment, cannot be alienated, find 
lapses to the hang chimpa. 'Fhe latter could not of course evict a hang 
chungpa, and the general feeling is that when he has given a plot to 
a yang chungpa, he could not resume it, except with consent, but he 
could resume from a rdnhi dotul, and would be considered quite justified 
in so doing on the grounds of customary service not having been pro- 
perly performed. The constitution of the &piti family has justly been 
described as a system of primogeniture whereby the eldest son 
succeed s> in the lifetime of his father. The working of this system 
in the case of proprietary holdings of the first class is described under 
Kang-chimpa, on p. 473 of Vol, II. In the case, of the little plots held 
by people of the dotul class, father and son live on together, as the 
land is too small to be divided, and there are no responsibilities which 
father could transfer with the land to the son. In the same way two 
or paore. brothers of this class live on together, often with a wife in 
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Common, till one or obher, generally tlie weakest, is forced out to find a 
subsistence elsewhere. Working for food or wages, and not the plot 
of land, is the chief source of subsistence to these people. 

TIrahi, an inhabitant of Tirab, 

Tiemazi, a Sayad clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Tiwana, (1) a tribe of Rdjput status which holds the country at the foot of 
the Shdhpur Salt Range. They have played a far more prominent part 
in Punjab history than their mere numbers would render probable. They 
are said to be Punwd^r Kdjputs, and descended from the same aticestor 
, as the SiAL and Ghbba. They probably entered the Punjab together 
with the Si^l, and certainly before the close of the l6th century. They 
fi.rst settled at Jahangir on the Indus, but eventually moved to their 
present abodes in the Shdhpup thalj where they built their chief town 
of Mitha Tiwd.na.* The Tiwd.na resisted the advancir^g forces of the 
Bikhs long after the rest of the aistrict had fallen before them. They 
are now ^ a half pastoral^ half agricultural tribe, and a fine hardy race 
of men who make good soldiers, though their good qualities are sadly 
marred by a remarkably quarrelsome disposition, which is a"* source 
of never-ending trouble to themselves and all with whom they are 
brought in contact/ (2), A tribe of J^ts. In Patiala they claim 
descent from Lakkhn, 7th in descent from Tiwana, a Punwdr Rdjput 
and still discountenance karewa. They migrated from Dh^r^ Nagri in 
the 18th century. They worship a Sati called Dd»di Bir Sadhoi, to 
whom they ofEer the first milk of a cow, and, at weddings, yards of 
cloth, a rupee and two laddus. (3). A Kamboh clan (agricultural) 
found in Amritsar. 

Toba, a well-digger ; also called ghotahhor i, e, diver, in Ludhidina. In 
Gujrat the Tobas are said to be called Sangh or Singh ; but Singha 
appears to be strictly applicable only to a well-jSncZer. 

Tobla, see under Hatikhel. 

Topi, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Touochi, see Td,wd. 

Tokas, a Jdt tribe found in Jind. They are of unknown origin. 
Bhagwd^n Dd,s, the saint, was a Tokas and his descendants are called 
Swdmi, but marry .among Jats. The Tokas or Sw^mis do not smoke 
or eat onions, avoid castrating bullst and only use milk after first 
offering it to their Guru. 

Tokhi, the most prominent of all the Ghilztii Afghan tribes, till the Hotak 
gave rulers to Kandahd.r about 1700 A. D. They hold the valley of 
the Tarnak and the north valley of the Argbanddb with Kalat-i-Ghilzai 
their principal centre. I he Kharoti are an offshoot of them. Some 
Tokhi visit Dera Ismail Khdn. 

ToiA, a tribe of Muhammadan J^ts found in Gujrat. It claims to be an 
offshoot of the Gondal J^ts, and says that its ancestor, being childless, 
vowed that if he bad a son he would give his weight iu gold and silver 


* The subsequent history of the family is narrated^t_pages 5iaio„6S4f ofJ3riflau's Punjab^ 
Chiefs aud at page 40j^ of Colonel Davies’ Shahpur Report, 
f Probably because they are Shaivas and the bull is sacred to Shiva. 
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to the poor. His son was so weighed and was called Tola — fr, tolndj 
to weigh. 

Toniyan, a Jdit clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Tob, see under Ufemdnzai. 

Tor Gdnd, see under Spin Gund. 

Tobwal, a non-Path^n tribe which, with the Garhwis, occupied both lower 
and Upper Swat prior to the invasion of Sw^t by the Yusufzai Pathans 
in the 1 6th century A. D. They now hold the Sw^t Kohistan and pay a 
nominal tribute to the Ehushwaqt family ruling in Yasfn and Mastuj. 
Little is yet known of them, 'i'he Torwdls speak Torw^lf. Biddulph 
describes the Torwdlik and Bashkarik as the two communities of Torw^l 
and Bashkab in the Panjkora and Sw^t valleys. The former with 

20.000 souls are the more numerous, and the latter " number some 

12.000 to 15,000 souls. The two communities are closely connected 
and intermarry, and in appearance they do not differ from the tribes 
of the Indus valley, though separation has produced considerable 
differences in their dialects. The Torwdlik must have once occupied 
some extensive valley like Buner, but they have been thrust up into 
the more mountainous tracts by the Pa^h^ns* to whom their attitude 
is one of passive resistance. 

The Torw^lik have retained few of their ancient customs save their 
national dances, and in Bashkd»r dances of women take place at which 
men are not allowed to be present. Both communities allow marriage 
of first cousins, but those between uncle and niece or nieoe^s daughter 
are forbidden. In Torwdl a bride-price is paid, and the bridegroom^s 
party is accompanied at the wedding by men dressed as women who 
dance and jest, and the whole village takes part in the entertainment 
of his friends. In this community women inherit the father^s land in 
equal shares with sons, a custom in advance of those found among 
other tribes of the Hindu Kush. The Muhammadan calendar is in 
use in Torwd<l — but not in 'Bashkab. 

The Bashkdrik are the most degraded of all the so-called Dard tribes, 
quarrelsome among themselves yet unable to offer any resistance to 
the raids to which they are exposed ou every side. In spite of a fertile 
soil and abundant flocks and herds they live in great squalor. They 
say they became Musalmans nine generations ago and till quite 
recently used to expose their dead on the hill-tops in cojElns. 

Totazai, see under Marw^. 

Totbxj, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Trag, a tribe of Jats^ found in the Isakhel tahsil of Mf^nw61i. Living 
among the^Nidzi Pa^h^ns they have begun to call themselves Ni^zi. 

Teaqgar, a tribe of status which holds a few villages on the Ohendib, 
both in Multan next to the Tahim, and in Muzaffargarh. They say 
they are Bhatti Rdjputs and take their name from their ancestral home, 
Tisaggar, in Bikdner. They first migrated to Jhang but about 160 
years ago quarrelled with the Si^l and left that district to settle on 
the banka of the Ohendb, 

* The Pathins call them, and all other Muhammadans. of Indian descent in the Hindu Kush 
tdheya, KoMstinis. 
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Tbakkane, a family, now in reality extinct, which gave a line of Bd*s to 
Grilgit from about the beginning of the I4th till its extinction early 
in the 19th century. The founder of the dynasty was Azor who 
married the daughter of Shiri Buddatt, the last Shin R4 of Gilgit, hot 
it derives its name from Tr4khd,n, 7th in descent from Azor. It has 
two cognate branches, the Moglote and Girkis. To the former branch 
belongs the present E4o£ Gilgit, and the Girkis founded the principality 
of Hunza. The Trakhan^ furnishes an instance of descent in the 
female line, for on the death of Mirza his daughter Jowdri succeeded 
him and married, but as soon as her son was 12 years old dismissed 
her husband and abdicateti in her son*s favour. He became the father 
of Sulaimd-n Kh^n, who assumed the name of Gauri Tham Kh4n, the 
' last R4 who maintained his independence. 

Tbi^h, a thieving class found in Rawalpindi. Gf. Tarer. 

TbtJnd, the offspring of a Satti, Dhtind or Jasgam by a low-caste wife or 
concubine. 

Tulb, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Tolial, a small branch, little esteemed, of the Gakkhars, with which the 
other clans of that tribe do not intermarry. 

Tulla, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Sh^hpur, 

Tung, a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Tungab, an agricultural clan found in Sh^hpur. 

TtJNWAR (often contracted to TtSr), the principal Rajput tribe of the Eastern 
Plains. Though a sub-division of the Jddubansi it is generally reckoned 
as one of the 36 royal tribes of Rdjputs. It furnished India with the 
dynasty of Vikramaditya, the beacon of later Hindu chronol<^y, 

, and Delhi with its last Indian rulers, Anangfpdl, the last Tdnwar R4ja, 
abdicating in favour of his Ohauhdn grandchild Pirfehi Raj,* in whose 
time the Musalmans conquered North-Western India. An early 
Anangpdl Tunwar founded in 792 A.D. the city of Delhi on the ruins 
of the anoieiab Intsrapat, and his dynasty ruled there for three* and 
a half centuries. It is therefore natural that the Ttinwar should be 
found chiefly in the eastern districts of the Province, In Delhi itself 
indeed, they are less numerous than might have been expected. But 
they are exceedingly numerous in Ambala, Hiss4r, and Sirsa. The 
name being a famous one, many Rdjputs of various tribes which have 
no real connection with the Tunwar have adopted it. Thus in Karn^l 
the Chanh^n Tunwar are probably Ohauhdns. 

The Tunwar are the westernmost of the great R4jput tribes of the 
eastern Punjab. When ejected from Delhi they are said to have 
settled at Pundri in Earn 41, t on the Ambald border and once the seat 
of the Pundir, and thence to have spread both north and south. 
They now occupy Haridna, or the greater porfcion of Hiss4r,1: and 


* Another version, from Karnil, makes Pirthi Rdj sister's son of Anangpil who placed his 
nephew in charge of his kingdom while he went to bathe in the Ganges and on his return 
was refused admission to Delhi, 

t They hold a compact block between Shahab^d and Pehowa, including the township of 
Panipat, their villages being, Rouped in the hdwanis of Lukhi, Nahmi, Bagthala, Jhansa and 
l3mail4'b^d. From the latter was founded Thaska Mirdnji in the rei^ of 
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stretch across Karndl and the south of Pati&la into the west of the 
Amb&la district, separating the Chauhd.a and other Efijputs who hold 
the Jumna districts to the east of them from the great tribes of 
the Mdlwa which lie to their west. There is however a Ohauhfin colony 
to the north-west of them on the lower Ghaggar in the Hissdr district 
and Patid-la. The Jd.ta of Harid,na are a Tfinwar clan. In Hiss4r they 
still retain possession of the villages of Bahuna, Basti Somana, Daulat 
and Jam^lpur, They are also found as far to the west as the Jcdrddrit 
of Minchindbdd and Khairpur in Bah4walpur, in which State they 
have six septs: — i. Sukhere, ii. Kalloke, iii. Bhane-ke, iv. Hind&ne, 
V. Sango-ke, vi, Chadhrar. 

The Tfinwars are undoubtedly the oldest Rajput tribe in the Hiss4r 
district, which they entered in two streams : the first during the 
period of Tun war ascendancy at Delhi under Anangp^l I, represented by 
the cattle-lifting communities of Bahuna, Basti and the adjacent 
villages. The second wave of immigration occurred under Anangp^l 
II as already related in Vol. II supra, at p. 378, s, v. J&tix. The Tfin- 
wars are nearly all Iduhammadans in Hiss^r, and say they were 
converted voluntarily before the time of Aurangzeb. 

Tub, (1) an agricultural clan found in Sh^hpur, (2) a Hindu clan 

(agricultural) found in Montgomery, (3i a Gnjar clan (agricultural) 
found in Amritsar, and (4) a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in 
Montgomery. See under Tdnwar. 

Tub-khil, the weavers of K^14b4gh and M4ri on the Indus who claim 
Path4n descent. The name is said to mean ^ gentlemen of the loom^ : 
/r. tur, ^loom ^ and Jchel, * group ^ 'or tribe/ 

5?ukt, (1) the musician of the Simla hills who beats the drum when a corpse 
is carried out to the burning ground. They get a share in the offer- 
ings of the dead and receive the shroud, besides getting fees in pro- 
portion to the means of the deceased. They are also given grain at 
harvest time. As they take the offerings of the dead they are consider- 
ed unclean, and rank a little lower than a B4ri or Loh4r in the hills. 
They also generally do sewing work also. They marry in their own 
community, and in the upper hills ‘a Kanet may not cohabit with a 
Turi woman, but in the lower he could not be outcasted for so doing. 
A Rahu or E^uran Kanet might possibly keep a Turi woman without 
much risk of excommunication. The Turi generally are not agricul- 
turists, but live by singing and musical performances. 

(2). Early in the '16th century some 60 families of a Hindki or 
Indian race called Tfiri moved op from their earlier seats opposite 
Nil4b on the Indus in the Attock district into the Kurram valley, where 
they fettled down as hamsdyas or vassals of the Bangash Path4ns or 
^ Pathdbos of the Bangash^t.' Weakened by internal dis^nsions and 
migration to Koh4t, the Bangash lost ground, while the Tfiris were 
reinforced by fresh arrivals, from home, who were attracted by the 
fertility of the Knrram valleys, and gradually supplanted the Bangash 
in its possession, until only two villages, Shalozdn®*^ and Zer4n, remained 

* Sh^ozan village is said to be closely connected wiUi the provinces of Mazenderui and 
Ajsttbaijaii.' It is 2n>ted for the beafuty of its women. 
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to the latter. The Tdris however had adopted the Shid. tenets of their 
overlords and still retain them. Each family has its hereditary 
naoarners, who possess gf-eat influence and take the place oi the mulWvs 
in the Palhdn tribes — there being no mullahs among the Tnris, who as 
Shi4s pay great reverence to feayads— and the mat%m or mourning 

house of the village, at which on every Friday and 13 days in the 
Moharram all the villagers assemble, is the centre of their religious 
life. They must make, if means permit, a pilgrimage to Karbala and 
Mashhad^ and are closely connected with Persia. On the other hand, 
few go to Mecca.**®, 


The Turis are also called Panjplara or * the five fathers ' and are 
divided into as many sections or clans whose descent, real or fictitious, 
is thus given 


Sargalla (originaliy settled in Malana, 
Upper Kurram). 


Mastn Ehel, Hamza Ktiel, 

7 per cent. 8 per cent. 


Chardai (originally settled in Palwar, 
Upper Kurram). 

Alizai, Ghundi Khel, Ulnperzaiy 

5 per cent, 6 per cent. li per cent, 

^ ■- ■■ ’ 

Called Landizai after their 
mother Landai. 


Of the cultivated area of the valley the Turis now hold 37 per cent. 
which IS distributed as above. The Landizai and Duperzai evidently 
took shares according to the rule of chundavand, i,e. the groups of 
sons of each mother took an equal share. Each section is further 
subdivided into septs or families and each had its sanshta khel or chief 
family in which was vested authority to collect levies for war and 
make other executive arrangements. VVhen on its occupation by the 
Turis the valley was divided among the five clans to each was allotted a 
plarlna or ancestral share in the country, and tuese are sbill remembered. 
Within each clangs pldrina the Tdris constituted themselves ndiks or 
overlords in their turn and all the races under them were regarded as their 
hamadyas or dependents. There were four such groups. First, the 
conquered Bangash and other tribes who were settled on the mountain 
slopes for purposes of defence. These had to pay certain dues in 
token of allegiance and were further bound not to sell or mortgage their 
lands to anybody save their ndiks. Next came the social tiamsdyas 
of the mercantile class who paid certain dues {kaba) on births, betrothals,* 
weddings, etc., to their overlords. Then came the pastoral, like the 
Ghilzai nomads, who paid dues in kind for grazing, repaired homesteads 
and manured fields. Lastly came the common or agricultural Aramsdyas 
who were virtually tenants paying produce rents- Of all their 
feudal rights the only one that survives in the case of the first 
or political hamadyas is the right of pre-emption, but the obligations 
of the other three classes still subsist. The old Pathdn custom of veah 
or periodical re-distribution of the land still survives in the case of the 
backward village of Jallandhar aud there land is allotted in equal 
shares to every man, woman and child every four years. But some 


* RaVerty regarded the Turis as Boshanias, not as Shias. They have or had a curious 

custom. When they meet a stranger, they ask first if he is ‘ stra^ht ’ or ‘ crooked,’ patting 
the for^Dger to the forehead, first straight, then bent. Bv « straight * they mean Shia, 
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villages have accepted permanent partitions, while others have agreed 
to divide the land till the next llevenue Settlement is made. Again, as 
the valley was not conquered at a blow the acquisitions had to be 
divided as they were made among the various clans. The result is 
that the possessions of each clan are scattered about over the 
whole valley and do not lie in compact blocks. But to this day a 
distinction is observed between pioneer families who took part in the 
earliest conquests and those who came after them. No Tfiri is con- 
sidered as asil or of blue blood unless he can point out his possessions 
in the first Turi colonies of Maldna and Feiwar, But some of the 
clans, mostly Saragalla and a few Duperzai, are still nomad and 
pastoral, and those who live in tents and summer in Upper Kurram, 
but move down in winter to the pastures of Lower Kurram are called 
huchi as opposed to those who have settled in hamlets and are called 
*JcothL ' Intensely democratic the Turis own no chiefs and their sense of 
individhlality is so strong that each hamlet, with its central tower 
and circle of plane trees, is known by the name of its present holder 
'and'it is an t>ffenee to call it by its founder’s name. 

The aims in life of every Turi are to marry the woman he loves, 
murder the enemy he hates, play the swell as a malik, collect money by 
corruption and wash away his sins by a pilgrimage to Karbala. In the 
famous battle at that place some Byzantine Christians fell on the side 
of the sons of Ali and that event has given a religious touch to the 
Tfiris* devotion to the British Government. Unfortunately the Tdri 
though shrewd in business and above the average in intelligence ia 
lajvish in his expenditure at weddings and in bribing the jirgas. The 
costs of shadi (marriage), hade (bribery) and hadi (feuds) account for 
S/bout fotir-fifths of the alienations of their land, but their expro- 
priation has not yet reached alarming dimensions. -Formerly 
splendid horsemen and born moss-troopers the Tfiris still make excellent 
irregular soldiers, but they are litigious and saturated with party 
feeling which makes them utterly untruthful. Still their hospitality 
is great and the fidelity of a Turi escort or hadragga proverbial. 
Though darker in complexion than the Bangash they are a fine people 
physically and the kulach or fathom* of a full-grown Turi is bv repute 
6i feet. ^ ^ 


^Tuek, in the Punjab proper means, probably invariably, a Turkomdru 'native 
of Tfirkistdin and of Mongolian race. But in the Delhi territory the 
villagers, accustomed to describe the Mughals of the empire as Turks, 
use the word *as synonymous with ‘oflacial’; even Hindu clerks of 
the Kdyath caste being described as Turks merely because they were 
in Government employ. Ap'd about Karndl any Mughal, Sayad, Pat?hd,n 
6r Shaikh will be called Turk as a compliment. On the Baloch frontier 
agmn the word Turk is commonly us^d a"s synonjmous with Mughal. The 
Turks of the Punjab are practically confined to Hazara and are doubt- 
j ' ; less the representatives of the ^colonj of Kdrlugh Turks who came 
into the Punjab With Tataerlane {13©9 A.D.) and possessed themselves 
of the Pabhli tract, in that .District, which apparently included the 
- *Tanawal,'Dhamtaur,. and . SwAti . country and was .pohtio^Hy Sittached 

1 1 ^ -- ' ?, ? ■ ■ " - . ' 

* Xhe length to which the two arms can he extended. 



to Kashmir. These men were dispossessed of their territory by Swatia 
and Tan&olis from across the Indus about the beginning of the 18th 
century ; aud the Turks now returned are doubtless their descendants- 
The word Turk is a Tartar word meaning a “wanderer”; thus in 
poetiy the Sun is called “ the Turk of China/' that is of the Bast, 
or “ the Turk of the Sky.” The Turks of (lurddspur are said ty be 
rope-makers by occupation and their speciality used to be the manu- 
facturer of twpfara* of tab, or saok-oloth, until the competition of the 
jute industry affected their trade. In the Simla Hills and Kulu the 
term is virtually synonymous with MusalmSn. 

Ttfsi, one of the Sufi sects. It derives its name from Shaikh AM-ud-din 
Tusi, who is buried at T6s. 


* ‘ Sack- cloth made of goats' hair’ s Banj&hi Dicty., p. 1105. 
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TJDAsf. — Syn. N4nakputra ; the principal religious order of the Sikbs. The 
TJd&is are almost certainly the oldest of the Sikh orders, and trace 
their foundation to Sri Ohand,^ the elder son cf Gnrd Ndnak. Ihe 
terii;i uddai means * sorrow ^ or sadness, from Sanskrit uda$j ' sad^ and 
their separation, which has sometimes been wrongly termed excommuni- 
cation, by the 8rd Guru, Amr Dds, is described in VoL I under Sikhism. 
This separation is sometimes ascribed to Gurfi Arjan. 

The Uddsi tenets, though largely tinctured with Hindu asceticism, found 
many proselytes among the descendants and followers of the orthodox 
Gurus, and Har Gobind, the 6th Gurti, bestowed Gurditfcd,t his eldest 
son on Sri Chand. Gurdittd had four disciples who founded as many 
chapters {dhudn) of the order. These were Bdb&j: Hasan, Phul, Gond4 
and Almast, whose followers constitute the hard akhdra, or senior 
assembly. Pheru, a disciple of Har Eai, the 7th Guru, established 
another chapter, called the chhota akhdra.^ 

The Uddisls are celibate, at least in theory, and when so in practice 
are called Dd^si Nanga or ' naked/ Bat Maclagan gives a different 
explanation of this term as will be seen from the following extract 
from his account of the order : — The ITd^sis are recruited from all 
castes and will eat food from any Hindu. They are almost always 
celibates, and are sometimes, though not usually, congregated in 
monasteries. They are generally found wandering to and from their 
sacred places, such as Amritsar, Dera Nd.nak, Kart4rpor, and the 
like. Tjhey are said to be numerous in Mdlwa and in Benares. In our 
Census returns they appear strongest in Jullundur, Rohtak, and 
Ferozepnr. It is a mistake to say that they are not generally recogniz- 
ed as Sikhs ; they pay special reverence to the Adi-granth, but also 
respect the Oranfh of Gobind Singh, and attend the same shrines as 
the Sikhs generally. Their service consists of a ringing of bells and 
blare of instruments and chantitig of hymns and waving of lights 
before the Adi-granth and the picture of Ndnak. They are, 

however, by no means uniform in their customs. Some wear long hair, 
some wear matted locks, and others out their hair. Some wear tilaka 
or caste-marks ; others do uot. Some burn the dead in the ordinary 


^ Malcolzn.8ay8 Dhann Chand, clearly an error. 

t On a hill near R&walpindi lived Budhan Sh4h, a Muhammadan faqir, to whom Baba 
Kinak had entrusted some milk till his successar should come to claim it. Seeing Gnrditta 
approaching Budhan Shih begged him to assume N&iak^a form. This Gurditta did and 
. thmeby earned the title and dignity of Bib6 ; Maclagan, § 90. He lived mainly at Kartirpur 
but died at Kiratpur where he has a handsome shrine. From another shme there, called 
the Manji Sihib he is said to have shot an arrow which fell in the plain below at a place 
called Pit&lpnri, long used as a burning ground for the Sodhi Khatris. 

± 1, Bibi Hasna's shrine is at Charankaul, near Anandpur. ^ 

2 Ph'dl Sahib’s shrines are at BahAdurpur and Oh^ghati in Hoshiarpur. 

3. ' GoncU Sahib is represented at ShiWrpur in Sind and at the Sangalwfla Gurdw£r4 

in Amritsar, 

4. Almabt S£hib is represented at Ja^mn4th and Hainl Til ; MaclagaUy $ 90. 

§ This appears to be the San^t Sahib^^ 



The Uddsis^ 


Hindn Way ; some after burning erect samddhs or monuments ; others 
apparently bury the dead. They are for the most part ascetics, but 
some are said to be engaged inordinary secular pursuits. The ordinary 
dress of the ascetics is of a red colour, but a large section of them go 
entirely naked, except for the waistcloth, and rub ashes over their 
bodies. These, like the naked sections of other orders, are known as. 
Nange ; they pay special reverence to the ashes with which they smear 
their bodies, and which are said to protect them equally from either 
extreme of temperature. Their most binding oath is on a ball of ashes. 

In Ludhi4na the Ud^sis^re described as. mostly J^ts by origin, the 
chela, or disciple and successor, being usually chosen from this tribe 
and are found to be in possession of the dharmsdlas in Hindu villages, 
where they distribute food to such, as come for it and read the granth 
both of Bab^ Ndtiak and of Guru Gobind Singh, although they do not 
attach much importance to the latter. The head of the college is 
called a mahant and the disciples chelae. They live in Sikh as well as 
in Hindu villages, and it is probably on this account that they do 
not quite neglect Guru Gobind Singh. They rarely marry ; and if they 
do so, generally -lose all influence, for the dharmsdla soon becomes a 
private residence closed to strangers. But in some few families, such 
as that of Jaspd.1 Bangar, which keeps a large langar or almshouse 
going, it has always been the custom to marry, the endowments being 
large enough to support the family and maintain the institution ; but 
the eldest son does not in this case succeed as a matter of course. A 
chela is chosen by the mahant, or by the family. If a mahant whose 
predecessors have not married should do so, he would lose all his 
weight with the people. 

The great shrine at Dera B4b^ Ndinak, in the Gurdd*spur district, is 
in the ousibd^* of a community of Ud^sf sddha, whose mahant used to 
be appointed with the consent of the Bedfs. Another shrine at the 
same place, known aa T^hli Sdhib, from a large tdhU or shisham tree 
which grew close to it, was founded by Srf Chand, and is also looked 
after by mahanta of the Uddsi order/^ 

Another chapter of the TTddsi order, said sometimes to be one of the 
four dhudn, is called the Bhagat Bhagw^n. Once Bhagatgir, a Sanni- 
dsi, was going on a pilgrimage to HingMj, with a band of disciples, 
and visited Bdb^ Ndnak^s dera on his way* N^nak^s grandson, Dharm 
Oband, poured food into^ the bowl of Bhagatgfr, who had asked to be 
served first, but it was not filled. A pinch of kardh prasdd, however, 
given with the words, Sri wdh Ourii, filled the bowl at once,. The 
visitors kept ar vigil before the dera and the goddess Hingl^i] appeared 
to them, so that the object of their pilgrimage was attained. Bhagatgir 
then became Dharm Chand’s convert, as did' all his followers, under 
the name of Bhagat Bhagw^n. The great akhdra of the sect is by 
the Bibik sar tank at Amritsar, but it also has akhdras at Ladda, 
Bareily, Magla, E^jgirf, Patnd and Bihd,r, with 370 gaddia in Eastern 
India. The Bhe^at, Bhagvs^dns wear the jafta or matted hair, with a 
chain round the. waist, and smear themselves with ashes like Sanni^sis. 
I^^liheir beliefs, an.d.ia their rules as to eating and the like,- they follow 
J^S.nak^ precepts,- * ^ ¥ 
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San^t S4hib also appears to be a chapter of the Dddsi order 
though it IS not one of the four dhudns. In Sambat 1697 a son was 
born to Hinna, an Uppal Khatri of Ambmdri in the pargana of Miske 
Naur, between Lahore and Mult4n. The boy was named Pheru, and 
in 1713 he became cook to Guru Har Rai, who taught him and 
invested him with the sali and topi and sent him as a masand to the 
Lamm4 (his native country) and the Nakkat (towards Sh4hpur) where 
he made converts.. When Guru Govind Singh destroyed the masands, 
by pourmg hot oil on their heads, Sikhs were sent to seize Pherfi, but 
none dared^ do so, though he made no resistance. Seizing his own 
beard Pheru came of his own accord to the Guru who, seeing his 
righteousness, gave him half his pagri and seated him by himself, 
promising that his sect should prosper. The Guru also gave him the 
title of Sangat 84hib or ^ companion of the Guru/ and sent him back as 
Ti/idsand to the Lamm4 and Nakka where he made more converts. In 
18961 Ite Sangat S4hib made a travelling akhdra like the TJdd-sfs. 
One of their most noted disciples, Santokh D^s, worked many miracles, 
and became an ascetic. This order is also said to be called Bakhshish 
•Sangat ^ Sahib in Patiala, where it is said to pay special reverence 
to the Adi Grant h and to have an akhdra of its own, separate from 
the four dhudns. Other accounts say that the Sangat Sdhibia sub- 
order was founded by one Bhai Bhalu who was a J4t ^ merchant " 
of the Mdlwa or a carpenter of Amritsar. When unregenerate he 
was a follower of Sult4n Sakhi Sarwar, but was persuaded by Guru 
Govind Singh to abandon that cult. A large number of J£%a, car- 
penters and Lohdrs are said to belong to this sub-order. Besides a 
Guiudw4ra in Lahore it holds the Brahmbhtit akhdra at Amritsar. 

Another Uddsi sub-oider is that of the B4ind4s Ud4sis. Its founda- 
tion is ascribed to Gurditta (not the eldest son of Sri Chand, but a 
grandson of Bandh4, one of B4b4 N4nak^s converts). Gurditta 

was established by Gurd Amardeo (? Amard4s) on a gaddi at R4md4s, 
in the Ajndla tahsil of Amritsar, where there is a fine temple. The 
sub-order also has deras at Nawekot, Muradabdd and elsewhere. 

The Hiraddsis of ou r Census returns appear to be either named after 
a Moohi who joined the order or after a Bairdgi saint of the Muzafiar- 
garb district. 

Each subdivision of the Uddsis has a complete organisation for oellect- 
ing and spending money, and is presided over by a principal mahantj 
called sri mahant, with subordinate mahants under him. 

Ube, an agricultural clan found in Sh4hpnr. 

Udhana, a J4t tribe found in the Lower Deraj4t. It affects the Sindhi title 
of J4m. 

Ulama, a perfectly miscellaneous assortment of people, many of whom 
_ cannot claim to have any priestly character. Any divine learned in 
the faith of IsMm claims the title of Alim, the plural of which is IJlama 
or the learned men.^^ But on the frontier any person who can read 


* A tract not mentioned eslewhere. Naur seems to be a mistake for Manr, near PWl in 
. N^bha for one version makes Bh^i Pheru a Tihiin Ehatri of that place, 
t See under Singh. Lamma means simply the West. 

t This mnst have been done before 1896 as in 1891 Maclagan speaks of this peripatetic 
ahMra as recently established. 
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and write and possesses sufficient reli^ous knowledge to enable him to 
conduct the devotions in a mosque claims the title. Besides the people 
who had returned themselves as Ulama, Sir Benzil Ibbetson included 
under this heading a large number of persons who had denoted their 
caste by some word which expresses nothing more than a certain degree 
of religious knowledge or standing among the Muhammadans. The 
terms so included were Mnjdwir, Qdzi, Mulla, Mulla-Mulwdna, MaUna, 
Makhdum^na, Mi^n and Mull^zMah. Those who returned themselves 
as Ulama were almost wholly in the Lahore and Rawalpindi divisions, 
in Gurddapur and in Q-ujrdt. Muj^wir is the hereditary gaardiau 
of a shrine. Most of those returned were undoubtedly the attendants 
of the celebrated shrine of Sakhi Sarwar at NigAha in Dera Ghazi. 
Qdzi is the Muhammadan law- doctor who gives opinions on all religious 
and legal questions. But the descendants of a famous Q^zi often 
retain the title, and there are several well-known Q^zi families. In 
Dera Gh6zi the Qdzis are said all to be Aw^ns, and to call themselves 
Ulama. The Mulla or Maulvi is a doctor of divinity who teaches the 
precepts of the faith. Mulw^na or MuMna appear to be merely other 
forma of Mulla; all these people were returned from the Derajilt, 
Peshd^war, and Multan divisions, Makhdum means the head of a shrine, 
generally a descendant of the saint who presides over the management ; 
and the title used to be almost confined to the heads of the more 
celebrated shrines ; but it is now used by those of smaller shrines also, 
and by any who claim descent from any saint. Makhddm^na is another 
form of the same word, or perhaps rather denotes the descendants 
of a Makhdum. In the Dera]dt Mi^n means any saint or holy man or 
teacher, but is now often used by the descendants of such persons. 
Midna has been discussed under Shaikh. Mull^z^dah is of course 
nothing more than the descendant of a Mulla. Under this head of 
Ulama should probably be included the Ahkundz^dah and Akhund 
Khel. Akhiind is a title given to any spiritual chief of renown, and 
the descendants of these men are known by the above names. Indeed 
Colonel Wace said that among the Hazdra Pa^hans any one who had 
studied the religious books is called Akbundzddab or Mulla indiffer-* 
ently. Lastly, many Patb^ns return themselves as Akhund Khel, 
but many of them could not show any claim to the title. They are mostly 
Gujars and Awdns, but are slow to admit this, and very often pretend 
that they are Sayads. They should not be classed^as Mullas or priests, 
as they perform no priestly functions. They cultivate land or graze 
cattle like any other Path^ns, but cling to the title, as it carries with 
it a certain amount of consideration. 

To these might he added the Midi, Mufti, Imdm, Talib-ul-ilm, Hakim, 
Hdfizana, Jildi and Chdwalidna, which are properly speaking names 
denoting professions or titles of respect. The term Ulama is, according 
to Sir James Wilson, only adopted pro tempore, and the children of 
an Ulama, if ignorant of Arabic and no longer acting as mosque 
attendants, revert to the name qf the original class. 

TJmar Khau, see under Wazir. 

Umauzai- — The fifth clan of the Ahmadzai branch of the Wazir Pathdns 
in Banna. Its main divisions are Manzai, Tappi, Roza, and a fourth, 
Sayyid, which is only now saUUng down in the Marwat plain in any 
numbers. 
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IJmchib, hereditary praotisers of the art of medicine who hold plots of 
land rent-free, under the name of man-zing or * physicians’ field ’ in 
Spiti. 

TJntwal, a purely occupational term which means nothing more than a 
camelman. Shutarbd.n and S^rb^n both have the same meaning. 
Many of the eo-ealled Baloches of the Central Punjab would pro- 
bably be more properly described as Untwd-1, since the term Balooh 
throughout the central districts is used of any Musalm^n camelman, 
Untw^l are returned only from those parts of the Province where 
the real meaning of Balooh is properly understood. In* those parts 
they are said to be all Jats ; but Jdt means very little, or rather almost 
anything, on the Indus. See also under Obhwfil. 

Upbra, one of the principal muhins or clans of the Kharrals, with its head- 
quartei’S at Jhamra and Ddnd.b4d in Montgomery. It obtained a 
position on the Rdvi about the middle of the 1 6tti century by dis- 
possessing the Virks who have always remained its hereditary foea. 
Unlike the Kharrals of Kam^lia the Operas never withdrew from the 
Sandal Bdr into which they pushed up as permanent settlers, in hamlets 
of considerable size. 

Uppal, a Hindu clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery and Amrit- 
sar ; also in Ludhidna where it is said that after a wedding in this 
got the bridegroom cuts the jandidn after marriage, and plays with the 
twigs. It worships its yajfAera, Madda by name, and distributes rice 
^ and bread made of oj sers of flour with alms to Brahmans. 

TJrmab, Usmur 01 Ormue, a tribe, regarding whose origin considerable 
doubt exists, which is increased by the fact that they have a language 
of their own. Moreover their marriage . ceremonies, general rites and 
customary laws, which differ widely trom those of the surrounding 
tribes, prove that they are not Afghtos. It is now classed as a section of 
the WAzf R (Mahsud) Patbans, see p. 501 infra* Its dialect, called Ormuri 
or Bargiata, is even more closely related to the Ghalchah languages of 
the Pamirs than is Pashto itself. Bargiata is the ‘ speech of Barak.’ 
The Ormuri have an impossible tradition that they came from Yemen, 
and that their language was invented for them by a very old and 
learned man Umar Laban some 400 years ago. It is certainly an East 
Ir&nian tongue. The tribe claims descent from Mir Barak.* The 
usual derivation from w, ‘ lamp’ and *mar ^extinguisher’ is untenable. 

UsHTAEANi, a Path4n tribe already described on p. 242 supra, Raverty 
says they are descendants of the celebrated saint Muhammad-i-Gisu 
Dar4z — * of the long locks’ — of Ush near Baghdad, who married a 
Shirdiui wife. His descendants by her are the Ushtaranis, so-called 
from the name of his birth-place. From his other two wives are de- 
scended the tribes of Honai, Wardag and Mashwd^rni. 

UsMANZAi, a Pathdn tribe, one of the branches of the Mandanr whose 
history has already been described on p. 252 supra, 

* This name suggests a connection with the Barakki or Barik Pathans, though Baverty 
does not suggest any identity. Bat he describes the Barakki as a TAjik race, speakiim a 
language of their own which is so called after them. He appears to mean Bargishta. The 
PiM-Roshan lived among the Urmurs of Kaniguram and was himself a T 4 jik, who had 
dw^t among the Barakki. 
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UsTAD, an artificer in the valley below Ohitrdl, as in the Gilgit and Was 
valleys ; see Chitrdli, 

UmEBA, a clan, found in Lodhrdn tahsil, Multfin district. It was already 
settled round Dnnjd.pur when the Ain-UAhhari was compiled. ^ 

UiHi, a tribe of J^ts, descended from its eponym who settled in the 
M^lwa. I’he sons of Buclal (fourth in descent from Uthi) had two sons 
Mall and Utar who settled in Sialkot. They claim Solar Edjput origin. 

UthwIl, a Muhammadan JS^clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

UtmIn Khel, a powerful tribe, probably PathSns of the Kodai branch of 
the Karlanri, which attached itself to the Yiisufzai and Mandanr 
when the latter migrated from their seats on the north-west of the Snlai- 
mdn Range to the tract round Lund Khwar at the foot of the hilT'a 
in the present Peshawar patriot. Thence in the T6th century they 
occupied their present territory which is a mountainous tract between 
the Rud and Ambhar rivers and thence stretches eastwards between 
the Swdt river and the Peshdpwar district as far as the Rd,nizai and gam 
Rdnizwi borders. A portion of the tribe belonging originally to the 
Sd.nizai, Bimbarzai and Peghzai septs stQl dwells in the country round 
bund Khwar and has become separated from the rest of the tribe. 
The Utm^n Khel comprise many septs which are constantly attend with 
one another. 

UtmInzai ; (1) one of the two main branches of the WazIe Pathdns in 
Bannu. It has two main divisions, the Bakkakhel and jknikhel. 
The former has three main sub-divisions, Takhti, Narmi and Sar^ 
l^e Takhti, who are numerous and wealthy, being settled in Shawal! 
The Jdinikhel have also three main sub-divisions, Idia, the most 
iiun)6rou8. Tor Siiid. Malik slidihi, rh6 XJtind^Tizai ar© gradually 

driven from their hill seats by the Mahsuds ; (2) one 6f the four 

branches of the Mandanr Pathdns, found in Pesb^Lwar and HarAra. Their 
history has already been given at pp. 261 and 252 supra, Utm4n, son 
of Manno, the son of Mandanr, had two wives: from the first are de- 
scended the Akazai, Kanizai and Alizai, collectively called Utm^nzai, 
and trom the second the Saddozai. The Akazai must not be confused 
with the Black Mountain tribe of that name. In Hazdra the Alizai 

M “P t^ree sections, the S6id-Kh^ni, 

Khushhal-Khdni and Tabkhbli. Their general rule of inheritance is 
fersUrpes. 1 he leading families belong to the Sd,idkhd,ni section.* 
As a whole the tribe is well-behaved and provides the army witli 
some excellent soldiers. 

Umamzais, a Mnhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Utxabadhi, a sub-division of the Dddupanthi sect, the guru of which resides 
at Jtathia in MissAr. . 

Uttba, an agrmultur^l cW. found in Shahpur and in the Lower DeraiAt 
where it aftects the title of Rdnd,. ’ ° 


*tHazaca Qaietteer^ 19Q7, pp. 24 5.. 



Vaisya. — The third of the four castes, sprang from Brahma’s thighs. His 
profession {vesa) is commerce, attendance on cattle, and agHculture ; 
by preference the two former. Bat he may, in case of need, descend 
to the servile arts of a Sfidra (Oolebrooke’s Essays, pp. 271, 276). 

VaiIha, a tribe of Jdts who hold Bohnraar, a village in Sharakpar thdna 
now in Gujr^wdla, with the Dher Kharrals, and with them have been 
proclaimed under the Criminal Tribes Act. 

Vam Ma^i, a branch of the Shd,ktiks, i.e. Devi Up^saks, who offer 

sacrifice to Kdli and use both meat and liquor in their ritual. They 
worship the female creative principle, but keep their methods oi 
worship absolutely secret. The path, which is ®dm=left or beautiful 
is open to great temptation, and while persons with a high degree of 
sslf”Control are said to have attained to great supernatural power 
(in the direction of black magic), the novices fall as easily into abuse, 
as stated by Maclagau. The sect is, however, losing its popularity. 
Interesting tales are told of the doings of eminent . Vdm Mdrgis. 
Ooe of them is said to have rescued 18 prisoners from a well-guarded ' 
jail in a Native State, one disappearing every evening, in spite of all 
the extra precautions taken. For this purpose he is saW to have 
lived for 4U days solely on spirits. Pitchers full of liquor are said 
to have got converted into milk, and so on. Within the last half 
century, cases are said to have occurred in which human sacrifice 
was practised, and a man who had tried to pry into the secrets of the 
worship of a group of Vdm Mdrgis was seized, saorified at the altar 
of the goddess, out to pieces, cooked, and eaten up, without anybody 
being the wiser. Suspicion led to the arrest of some of the members 
and the search of the house, but no evidence could be procured by 
the Police. Punjab Census Rep., 1912, § 181. 

Vaideha (Sanskr.), a caste whose progenitor was ‘ begotton by a Vaisya 
on a Brahmani.’ its occupation was waiting on women : Colebrooke'a 
Essays, p. 274. Ibbetson suggested that it corresponded to the modern 
Data. But Pandit Hari Kishen Kaul identifies it with the B6dhya 
sub-caste of the Mfr4sis. According to the Smritis, it was a caste of 
actors and artizans. 

Vakaich. — One of the largest Jdt tribes in the Punjab. In Akbar’s time 
it held two-thirds of Oujrat though on less favourable terms 
those allowed to the Gdjars who held the remainder j and it still Tinlrl ff 
170 villages in that district. They have also crossed the Ghendb into 
Gnjrdnwdla where they held a tract of 41. villages,* and have spread 
along * under the hills ’ as far as LudhidUa and Mdler Kotla. lliey do 

* These 4l villages lie in a cluster in Gujr^nwlrla tahi^ In this District too the Waraidt 
or Varaich, as the name is also spelt, claim to be Solar Rajputs descended from their 
epon^m. His father Mutta came from Qhazni and settled in Goji&t, Nine generations 
later Devi Das crossed the Chenib and founded Targa in GujrinwAla, round which village 
the tribe spread rapidly. Inheritance in Gujr&nw&ls is by pagvand, bat adoption under 
‘ the usual restrictions ’ is common. Bare Ehdn Waraicb was a noted rebel but tub. 
mitted to Banjft Singh* 
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nofc always even pretend to be Rdijputs, but say tbat their ancestor 
Dhhdi was a who came into India with Mahmdd Ghaznavi and 
settled in Gnjrdt, where the tribe grew powerful and. partly dispossessed 
the original Gfijar lords of the soil. Another story is that their 
ancestor was a Surajbansi Bidjput who came from Ghazni to Go jrdtj 
while according to a third account their ancestor was a descendant of 
Edja Karan who went from the city of Kisrah to Delhi and was settled 
by Jaldl-od-dfn Firoz Shdh in Hissdr, whence the tribe moved some 
five centuries ago to Gujrdnwdla. But there is little doubt that Gujrdt 
was their first home, and that their movement has been eastwards.* 
The Wazirdhdd family of this tribe I'ose to importance under the Sikhs, 
and its history is narrated by Sir Lepel Griffin at pages 409 of his 
Punjab Chiefs. They are almost all Musalmdns, but retain all their 
tribal and many of their Hindu customs. They marry with the best 
local tribes. They appear to be known as Chfing or V araich in- 
differently in Lahore. The name suggests a connection with the 
Pathdn tribe of Badech. 

In Gurddspur the Ja^s who have embraced Isldm have a considerable 
reputation as spiritual leaders, and the well-known shrine of Jhangi 
Bakbt Sh4h Jam41, about 4 miles from Dera Ndnak, is held by men 
. of this tribe. In Si4lkot the Waraich observe the usual Jdt customs 
at marriage — with variations. Sweetened flonrt and loavesj are 
prepared and the bridegroom goes to a ^and tree with the females of 
. his family. The Mir4si there cuts a ram’s ear and marks the foreheads 
of all present with its blood. A thread, § coloured red and yellow, is 
tied to a branch of the tree and the boy cuts off a twig from it with a 
. sword, doing obeisance. The M£r4si takes the ram home, ani he, the 
.. Brahman and the barber get 4 annas each— other menials only getting 
half that sum." The flour and bread are distributed so that married 
men and betrothed boys get 13 loaves each while bachelors only get 3 
-loaves apiece. Then comes the may an, at which boiled wheat is 
distributed among the brotherhood, oil is rubbed on the boy’s head and 
the gand tied. The Idgis now get the vails mentioned above. The boy 
then performs the hhdrd rite by breaking earthen pots. He next dons 
a sehrd or chaplet made of flowers of the ravel (a kind of white jasmine, 
the rairhel) and anew dress. The tambol is collected, offerings made, 
and the wedding procession makes ready. 

In the Shakargarh taheil of Gurd4spur there is said to be a group 
of criminal Varaich, apparently of the same stock as the criminal 
Bojas of the Jammu hills and the Pakhiwara of Sidlkot. 


* But a Gujrit account declares that Eija Kaxan who lived in HissAr, in the iime of Firo* 
8M,h, had five sons and that they cleai ed land. The eldest was Daurai — from whom descend- 
- ed Jeta, who sided with Tfmfir, and he defeated Jaip^l ! ! So he got the title of Ra£ with a 
grant of land and embraced Islam. The Waraich are returned as an agricultural Jdt 
clan from Montgomery, Mult&n and Sh^hpnr. 
t Bird. I X Mandd. 


§ Mauli, 
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Wabah, a Jfit clan (agrionltural) found in Multfin. 

Wachhal, an Ard.i^ clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Wapau, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Wapala, a Jd.t clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Wadhal, an agricultural clan found in ShShpur. It is described as an 
Aw^n sept in Si^lkot. 

'Wabhan, an agricultural clan found in Sbdlipur. 

Wadhra, an agricultural clan found in SMbpur. 

Wadhwa, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Mnltd»n. 

WabwIl, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Wao, a clan (agricultural) found in Mnltd,n. 

Wagan, a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery and 
Multan. 

Wag An, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn, 

WagH; a clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

WagHj a Jfit clan (agricultural) found in Multan, 

Wagha, a small tribe which used to graze in the Central Bfir under the, 
KharralS; but unable to meet their exactions it established itself in the 
Wirk country and thence raided the Bhattis. Aided by the Kharrals 
of Jhomra the W^ghas forced the Bhattis back to the K^vi and were 
left in undis»turbed possession of the Gujr^uw&la B^r and were the 
leading Janglis of its northern end. 

Wagha, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agrionltural) found in Montgomery. 

Waghmal, a Jdt dan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Wag HBi, an , agricultural clan found in Shd^hpur, and, as an Ar^ip clan 
(agricultural), in Montgomery, 

Wagi, a 3&t clan (agricultural) found in MultSn. 

Wahal, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Wahala, a tribe of Jits found in Siilkot and like the Kangs descended 
from Jograh, through its eponym. 

Wahanpi, a Jit clan (agricultural) found in Multin. 

Wahgah, a Jit clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

WIhlaf, a Jit clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Multan, . 

Wahniwal (Bahniwal, g. t?.), a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multin, ahfd 
under the name of Wahniwal-Bhattl^ as a Rijput clan (agricultural)"in 
, Montgomery, where they hold with the Baghelas the country’ imniedi- 

* ately round Kamilia on the right bank of the Rivi. One of their 
ancestors is said to have been born in a depression in the gi oond— 
wdhan. In appearance and habits they do not differ from other J&t 
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tribes b£ the District. They do not seem to claim any connection with 
the Bahniwdl of Hiss^Lr. Though small in numbers they are second to 
none in audacity and love of robbery. 

“Wahroka, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

WiHTi/a common term in Sirmur for Bahti. 

Wahujah, a J&X clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Waiha, Veha, a tribe found mainly in the kdrdari of Sadiqdbad and the 
Allahdb^d peshkdri in BaMwalpur. They trace their origin to Jaisal- 
mir and aver that in the 4th century of the Hijra the Hdja of that 
State gave Hurar, the modern Tdijgadh, in dower to his daughter 
Huran, and that the place was named after her. -At the close of the 
4th century Sayad Ahmad Bilauri took up his abode at a place now 
called Amingadh close to Hurar which was then ruled by R4ja Bhunak 
Bhdtia who became a convert to Islam. The Vehas’ folk-etymologies 
point to a change in their name on conversion for one derives Veha from 
m/i, ^20/ twenty leading members of the tribe having been converted 
with Raja Bhunak. Another derives the name from wdhi (cultivation) 
because the Raja of Jaisalmir confiscated their lands on their conversion, 
and the Sayad told them to take to cultivation. A third fanciful 
etymology derives Veha from wah, because their conversion was ap- 
plauded by the Sayad^s followers. The Yehas of Bahdwalpur inter- 
marry with those of Dera Ismail Kh4n and the Tulamba ildqa of 
Multdn. 

Wains, (1) a J^Lt clan (agricultural; found in Amritsar, Montgomery and 
SMhpur. In the Multan and Shuj4b4d tabsils of Multan, it claims to 
be Hajua (TJanjua) Rajputs from Sakesar whose eponym settled in 
Multan under Firoz Shah, in Si4lkot, too, it claims Hajua* R4jput 
ancestry and says its founder, Wains, came to the Punjab in company 
with Piroz Shah, Another Sialkot tradition makes Wais one of the 
22 sons of Sanp4l from whose two brothers, Ranp41 and Harpdl, are 
descended the Hajauli Rdjpubs ; (2) a Mahtam clan ^agricultural) found 
in Montgomery. 

The Wains of Amritsar are clearly identical with the Bains, It has 
been suggested that the name is connected with bhains 'buffalo/ but 
is much more likely to be the Sanskr. Vaisya, Panj , Bais or Baish, the 
third Hindu caste. 

Wairar, a Muhammadan J4t clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Waiesi, a branch of the Gils which affects Rdj4 Pir, whose shrine is at 
Raji4na in the Moga tahsil of Ferozepur : C/. p. 300 of Vol. IL 

Wajab, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Wajba, a Muhammadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

.WAJitA, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Mult4n. 

'WA;roKA, an agriculteral clan found in ShAhpur. 

' ** There’ does* not ^appear to be any sucli tribe as the Hajua, but the name appears in the 

" " ‘ ^Multdn 1901-02, p. 136, and in the Sistory of SialTcot, p. 29. In the latter District, 

tribe, and a Rajwa J^t clan appears to exist. But the Hajua must be 
and the KajwA nearly ^ 
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Wajwabah, a clan (agricultural) found in Muitdn. 

Walana, an agricultural clan found in Shdlipur. 

Walae, a J^t clan (agriculfcural) found in Amritsar. 

Walaseij a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Walla, an agricultural clan found in Shd-hpur. 

^Wallbeai, a Muhammadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Wallowana, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Walot, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Mnlt^n. 

Wamak, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Wanaik, a Muhammadan and Hindu Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in 
Montgomery. The name is possibly derived from Vinnaiyaka. 

WANpA, a Hindu Jdt clan (agrioultnral) found in Montgomery. 

Wandae, a Muhammadan Jd.t clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

WanghXya, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in MulMn. 

WANoafGAR or Bangera, the synonym for Ohurigar iu the western Punjab. 

Wan JO, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in MulMn. 

Wanwab, a Jd.t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Waeah, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Waeah, a Rdjput clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Waban, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found iu Multdn. 

WabbhiJ, a Muhammadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 

Wardag. — See under Takhti. 

Warhb, a JSt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Waek, a Jdit clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar; probably =W irk, 

Warpal, an Ar^in clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Warwal, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 

Wart A, a Jdi clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Waryah, a Rdjput clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Waeya, an Ar^in clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Waeyah, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 

Warye, a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Wasir, a clan (agricultural) found in Mailsi tahsil, Multan district, and 
as a small tribe in the Sandal (Ly allpur. district), where they 

wore dependents of the Waghas, though of superior origin to them, and 
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had a similar history. They now occupy a number of villages jointly 
with the Wd,ghas. Sir Edward Maclagan writes of them 

The Wasfrs are Ponwd.rs- They are said to have come into the 
Sandal B^r from Kot Kabtila beyond Pd.kpattan. Their arrival was 
fairly recent, as it dates from K&lu who ded from Farrukhsiyar, the 
Mughal emperor, some 12 generations ago : Kdld advanced to the R^vi, 
and his successor Sama was the first to enter the B4r, 8 generations ago. 
The Wasips had to fight the Bhagsms on the west and the Baloch and 
Siprd on the east during Banjit Singh^s time. They are called Wasira* 
after the first of the race who was converted to Islam by Hazrat 
Shdh, Ohdwali Mashaikh* The following is their genealogy ; — 

Punwir. 

Eui. 

Karan. 

Kamdeo. 

Dhnhdi. 

Men. 

Sochra. 

Lai Knman. 

Ijjar. 

Wasir. 

DMrath. 

Barapal. 

Sadan. 

j 

Eanse. 

Bnkan. 

Talk. 

Aima. 

Snrab. 

k^!m. 


The Wasirs live in the south of the Hdfizdbdd tahsil and are more or 
less united. They are classed as Jdts ; as to marriage I was told once 
that they marry among themselves, only rarely marrying with the 
Bhattis : and another time that they take wives from any tribe and give 
daughters to the Bhattfs only*^’ The following is a Wasir ballad : — 


Jot Singhi Ice Manipdle ; ^ 

K6M, tegh vaddhai Mira ! 

Poire amal Shahid de / 

Kutha wa muhar Was'Crd, 

Tusi Ohaddraro Bilocho nu Tcuita lad ditte, 

Wa Tcarde ho hhird. 

Tiihdn^ fatteh •nit Jcadim di, 

Vand Jehdnde ho ndr faqiron, 

Kot Kabdle hhon ddwOj 
Chattar chare , hhonddwi. 

Kaun twdda pd de asi, 

Chartar chare, musallam pdwo. 

Nan naddin Pir Chdwali, 

Jferah Jajje~ra* 


Whose flame is as Manip^Ll Raja’s, 

Kalu drew the sword, 0 Chief ! 

0 descendants of martyrs ! 

The hhutba and seal belong to the Wasirs, 
Yon have upset the Chaddrars and Bi- 
loches, 

And have scattered the hosts. 

You have victory from of old, ' “ 

You are liberal to Mir^sis and faqira, 

Kot Kabdla claims the world, 

With umbrella uplifted, claims the world. 
Who can claim equality with you. 

May your umbrellas be uplifted, may you 
claim the victory. 

The Pir Ohawali is like nine streams, 

(He converted) thirteen Jajjeras (a Khar- 
ral tribe). 
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Wdsiwdn — 

WisiWAN^ a clasQ^of i*ef ogees and immigrants inclading tlie Mahtams, ^ 
mostly tenants and rarely landowners and not dissimilar in origin to 
the class of that name among the Afghan tribes. The Wdisiwdn appear 
to be found only in Montgomery and among the PathSns the term 
would seem to he obsolete.* 

Wasli, a J&i clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. Wasli Bhatti, a Rajput 
clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

WiTAL. — A nomad and somewhat criminal tribe found in Sidlkot where 
they are described as sieve-makers, professing Islfim and refraining 
from pork.- They can eat, drink or smoke with Ohuhras, but the latter 
hesitate to smoke with them. The Watals are the gipsies of Kashmir 
where they have two groups, one Muhammadanised, the other out- 
caste, t 

Wa^aeah, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Wato, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

WATTOZAi, a Pathfin clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Wattd, one of the Rajput tribes of the Sutlej. They are a Bhatti clan, of 
whose origin the Hissd,r story has been given at p. 102, Vol. 11, supra. 
The Sirsa tradition appears to be that one R^ja Jdnhar, a descendant 
of the Bbatti Rdja Salvdhan of Sidlkot, was settled in Bhatner, where 
he had two sons Achal and Batera. From the latter sprang the Sidhu 
and Bardr J&%b. The former again had two sons Jaipdl and Rdjpdl, 
of whom Jaipdl was the ancestor of the Bha^ti proper, and Rdjpdil of 
the Wattu. t The Wattu date their conversion to Isldm by Bdba Farfd, 
from the time of Khiwa who ruled at Haveli in Montgomery, and was 
succeeded by the famous Wattu chief, Lakhe Khdo, They hold both 
banks of the Sutlej in the Sirsa district, and the adjoining parts of 
Montgomery and Bahdwalpur, from Baggehi 16 miles above Fdzilka, 
to Phuldhi 70 miles below it. Above them lie the Dogars, below them 
the Joiya. They are said to have crossed from the right bank of the 
river and spread into the then almost uninhabited prairies of Sirsa only 
some five generations ago, when Fdzil Dalel RSna came from Jhang 
near Haveli and settled the unoccupied riverain. There is also a small 
section of them on the Rfivi in the Montgomery district. It is not 
impossible that some of the Wattu have returned themselves as Bhatti 
simply, for some few have returned themselves under both heads. The 
tribe was formerly almost purely pastoral, and as turbulent and as 
great marauders as other pastoral tribes of the neighbourhood ; and 
the habits of the R^vi Wattu, who gave trouble in 1857, have hardly 
changed. But the Sutlej Wattu who possess but little jungle have 
taken very generally to agriculture, and Captain Elphinstone says 
that some of their estates are well cultivated, their herds have 


* Montgomery Gazetteer , 1898-9, p, 79. 

'fLawrencO} The Valley of Kashmir ^ pp. 315-6, gives a full account of the tribe, 
t Another Hiss^r tra(htion says that the Wattu" are descended from BAjpAl, son of 
Janra, son of Basal son of R^ja Ras^lu, a descendant ^ Bhatti, (see imder Lathi w£l), 
B^jp^l had two brothers, Ohane progenitor of the Mai RAjpnts and Dham, ancestor of the 
Naw^bs of Rania, Janr4 founded Abohar which he named after his wife Abho. 
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" diminisljed, and many of them cannot now be distinguished in appear- 
" ance from peaceful Ar^ina or Khokhars. The change in their habits 

has indeed been remarkable, as they still speak with exultation of the 

K4rd4rs they used to kill durine the Sikh rule and the years in which 
“ they paid no revenue because the Sikhs were unable or afraid to collect 
"it.” Mr. Purser described the Wattu as “priding themselves upon 
“ their politeness and hospitality. They are of only moderate industry, 
'* profuse in expenditure on special occasions, indifferent to education 
“ and exceedingly fond of cattle.” He classes them however with the 
K4thia, Kharral, Si41, Bahnfwdl, Baloch and Joiya as “essentially 
“robber tribes and more or less addicted to cattle-stealing.” This 
doubtless simply means that these are the dominant tribes of the tract 
who look upon a pastoral as higher than an agricultural life. ’ 

Another account makes them descendants of S4l vdhan’s son Pital, who 
quarrelled with his brothers and went to Bhatuer. Twelve generations 
later Adham, owing to a feud with the Punwdrs, immigrated into the 
Punjab and earned his title of Wattfi* by subduing the pride of 
that race. 

The Wattus have a number of septs {muhina), e.g. Lfidhokdl, 
Salim-Sh^h-k4, etc., etc., all named after ancestors ; Sdndar, Mujahid* 
MSnl, Govar, Sadhdr Adli, Amli Mult4ai, Mahmfln, etc. Marriage is, if 
possible, effected with a collateral after foil enquiry into the physical 
fitness of each party. Occasionally Wattus give daughters to BodMs, 
but the practice is said to be reprobated. They are also said to take 
them from the Kharrals, Sidls, Sakhira, Hijra, Mah^r and Kamya, but 
not to give them in return. 


In Bahiwalpur the Wattus, according to their own traditions, came 
originally from Jaisalmir and settled in the Punjab, advancing as far 
as BatAla. (or Wat^la) which they founded. They then dispersed 
along both banks of the Sutlej. Their conversion to IsMm was effect- 
ed in the reign of Firoz Shdh Tughlsk after which period they were 
subjects of the kingdom of Delhi, and suffered greatly at the hands 
of the Sidhu-Bardr Sikhs to whom they remained tributary until 
Nawdb Muhammad Bahawal Kh4n II expelled the Sidhu-Bardrs from 
the Wattu territory and annesed it to Bahdwalpur. The control of 
the State over the Wattus was however ineffective, and Hindu Kdrddrs 
appointed to the charge of their territory were often, as the Wattus 
boasted, assassinated, until Miran Imdm Shdh, KSrddr, brought the tribe 
under subjection by applying the Muhammadan penal code, as for ex- 
ample by inflicting amputation of the hands for theft.t 


The Wattu mirdsia carry their genealogy back to Wattu, 8th in 
descent from Jaisal, the founder of Jaisalmer' and 26th in descent 
from Eisdlfi. These mirdaia also preserve a version of the Legend 
^ R4]a Kis41.ti identical with that given in Temple’s Legends of the 
Puwyob, but they lo<-alize Risdlfi’s capital at Sd,bfike in the Mailsi 
tahsil of Multdn opposite the village of R4ja Sh^h in Bah^walpnr, 


* From va?, rancow. Butiwtfor vat has varions meanings, and Wattd very Kkely 
means ‘iDOrd^rOT.’ ot Panj, Dicty,, -g. 1203 . ® vvauuu vexjr 

enty ^ amputated lived to a §roat age and died 
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and in 1 894 the Sutlej eroded some land near S^hiSke and disclosed 
a platform beneath which a number of skulls are said to have been 
found, thus confirming the popular belief that S4htike was Ris41u's 
capital. The Wattu genealogy is given below : — 


JAUNHAR. 

\ 

Uchchir or Tchchur. The Bhattis. The Sidhl-Barirs. 

t ^ 

R«3 Pil. 

Wattu. 

Barham. 


Sih< 


rar. 


I 

Laur. 

I 

Anakh P6L 


Rup Chand. 

I 

Khiwa. 


Meh Pdl. 
Wes 

B&liu. 

I 


Randhir, from whom Gaddho, founder 

descend the Bahrto-ka of the Gaddho-k^ 

and Rahmun-kd septs. sept. 


Chakko, who first 
embraced IsUm ; 
founder of the 
Ohakko-ka sept. 


The principal septs of the Wattus in Bah4walpur are — 


i. 

a. 

iii. 

lU. 

V. 

vi, 

vii. 

via. 


S^lim-ke (1) Q£im-ke, (2) Amrdke, (3) B^re-ke. 

Sdhru, with a sub-sept Darweshke. 

Gaddhoke, (1) Ratte-ke, (2) Bathe-ke, (3) Dhaddi-ke, (4) Daddu-ke. 
MaU^ke'^^ } several eponymous sub-septs. 


Mi^na. ' L ix, Shekhu-ke. 
Jassoke. jc. Ohakkoke. 

Ahloke. «5». Dalelke. 


asii, Kalnke. 
(pm. Dhirdke. 
xiv, Sahnke. 


The Wat^tis have several strongly marked characteristics. Divorce 
is unknown among them, women of loose character being killed and 
declared to have absconded. It is considered foolish to talk of divorce. 
A widow or daughter inherits no share in her husband or father's 
property but receives maintenance, only. A price is never accepted for 
a daughter, but a Wat^u has often to pay Rs. 200 — 500 for a“ wife. 
The Wattus only give daughters in marriage to Sayyids and Joiyas, 
but they take brides from the first five septs of the.Tuhars, and from 
Ohauhdns, Ohhiu4s and Bhattis. Like the Joiyas they have no custom 
of adoption. 

Wazib, a Path4n tribe, divided into two main branches, the Mahstid and 
Darvesh Khel Wazirs. 

The whole of the Bannu portion beyond our border is ocQupijpd by 
the Darvesh Khel Wazfr, while south of them, along the Dera IsmAil 
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Khdn border, behind the Bitanni country, and as far south as the 
Gomal pass, lie the Mabsud clan of the same tribe. The Wazfr are 
descended from Sulaitodn, son of Kakai, and are one of the Karl 4 nri 
tribes. The original seat of the tribe was in the Birmil hills, west 
of the Khost range which separates them from their kinsmen the 
Bannuohi descendants of Shitak. Sulaimdn had two sons, Ldlai and 
Khizrai. L^lai had to fly by reason of a blood feud, and settled in 
Nfngrahdr on the northern slopes of the western Safed Koh, where 
his descendants the Lalai Wazir are still settled between JaMMbdd 
and P4rachin4r. Khizrai had three sons, Musa, Mahsfld and Gurbuz. 
From Mahstid are descended the Mahstid Wazir, divided into the 
Alizai and |Bahlolzai while from Musa Darvesh are descended the 
TJtm4nzaiand Ahmadzai clans, usually joined under the title of Darvesh 
Khel Waziri. 

About the close of the 14th century the Wazir began to move east- 
wards. They first crossed the Khost range and drove the Banntichi out 
of Shaw41, and occupied the hills of the Banna and Koh4t border 
north of the Tochi. Then crossing that river, they drove the Urmur 
Afghdns, descendants of Urmur, son of Sharkabun and near kins- 
men of the Abdali, out of the bills south of the Tochi on the lower 
Bannu and Tdnk borders to take refuge in the Logar valley near K 4 bul 
and dislodging the Bitanni from K4niguram, drove them back beyond 
Garangi to the low hills on our immediate frontier. They thus obtained 
possession of all that confused system of mountains, which, starting from 
the Gomal pass which marks the northern extremity of the SulemAns 
proper, runs northwards along our border to Thai and the Kurram river, 
where it joins the lower ranges of the Safed Koh. Their two main 
sections are the Mahsfid and Darvesh Khel, the former holding the 
hills to the south, and the latter those to the north of the Tochi river 
and the Kasor pass ; while of the Darvesh Khel country, the Ahmadzai 
occupy the southern and the Dtmanzai the northern parts. The Hasan 
Khel, an important Utm4nzai sept, hold the extreme north-western 
portion of the tract. The two great sections are practically independent 
tribes, owning no common head, and with but little common feeling. 
They still nominally hold the Birmil country, though the Bulimia Khel 
and Kharoti Ghilzai winter there with ^their flocks, and during their 
stay^ the Waziri are confined to their walled villages. They were till 
lately wholly nomad and pastoral 3 but they have of late years encroach- 
ed upon the plain country of the Marwat, Bannuohi, and Khatak, and 
now hold cultivated lands in Bannu and Koh 4 t. 

I. — The Dabwesh Khel Wazibs, 

■ The tradition about the ori^n of the Darwesh Khel Wazirs is that one 
Abdullah, who lived in the country now occupied by the Mahsdds, was 
chief of the tribe, called Urmur, but had no sou. One day he went towards 
the W4ua plain where a Mng’s army had been in camp. On the 
morning after the king's forces had left, Abdullah found a baby, 
hidden under a frying-pan— in Pashtu fearer ai— and took it home. This 
boy grew up, married a girl of the Urmur tribe and by her had a 
son called Sulaiman, who in turn had a son called Wazir, the reputed 
pncestor of the Wazir tribe* ^ 
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^hidrai the second son of y7s,zir begat three sons, Musa, Ma’sud and 
Mub^rik. Musa was a religious man so the 7 nicknamed him Darwesh 
(faqir) and from him descend this, the biggest section of the Wazirs. He 
died in the hills near Khw^ja Khidar where the boundary pillars of 
Northern and Southern Wazirist^n now stand. 

From Ma^sdd the second son of Khidrai descend the Mahsud Wazirs. 
Some say that the Mahsdds were originally Hazaras, but they do not 
appear to have, as a body, the Mongolian type of features common 
among the Hazdra. 

The third son, Mnb^rik, had a son named Gurbuz from whom descend 
the Gurbuz tribe — most of whom now live in the hills between Khost 
and the Tochi valley above Miramshdh. 

Thus it will be seen that the Wazirs are divided into three great clans 
Darwesh, Mahsud and Gurbuz. 

When the Darwesh Khel Wazirs began to multiply they found their 
own country in the neighbourhood of Shawdl too small and moved 
down towards the plains. During their march they fought with 
numerous tribes who gave way before them, and left the country in their 
hands ; one Wazir facetiously told Mr. J. Donald that they had really 
acquired most of the lands by mortgage, as the original owners 
could not repay the loans advanced. There may be some truth in this 
story but probably force had more to say to it. ^ 

W4na was conquered from the N^sirs, Dotannis and Mii^lnis : Spin, 
from the Dotannis and N4sirs : Bazmak, from the Urmura : the Upper 
Tochi, from the Marwats ; the Elaitu valley from the Landar and 
Sadak : the Kurram valley from the Bangash and Orakzai : the Saro 
plain, from the Bangash and Zaimusht : Gomatti was received as a gift 
from a Banndchi of Sordni: Warghar of the Wali Khels, from the 
Marwats : Sadrawan of the Sperkais, from the Bannuchis : the Hath! 
Khel thal, from the Marwats and Khattaks : and the Birmal valley, 
from the Marwats, Mangals and Zadrans. 

Thus the Darwesh Khel Wazirs carved out for themselves a separate 
territory of their own. 'J'he Mahsud seized the country which had 
belonged to the Urmurs, who fled towards Afgh^nistto, the upper hills 
above Ningrahar and Peshdiwar. 

The country of the Darwesh Khel and Mahsud Wazirs thus got the 
name of Wazlristan, the land of the Wazlrs.^^ It is bounded on the 
north by the Turi country and the Khosfc valley, on the west by the 
Kharoti country and on the east by the British Districts of Dera Ismail 
Khdn, Bannu and Koh^t and on the south by the Gumal valley. Its 
area is about 6,500 square miles which is not only larger than any one 
District in the North-West Frontier Province, but equal to nearly half 
its whole settled area. The Darwesh Khels divided this large tract 
amongst the different sections, the two main ones being the Ahmadzai 
and Utmanzai. Some sub-sections of the Ahmadzai live in the north- 
western corner of Bannu and in the hills round Gumatti on the Saro 
plain and Zarwan and the junction of the Kurram and Kaitu rivers, 
W4na, Spin, the Dhana valley, Shakai and Badar. The Dtind.nzai live 
towards the south-west corner of Baimu, and also in the Kurram valley, 
on the Kaitu, in the Tochi and Khaisora valleys, Sham,Shaw61 and the 
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Birmal valley. The ancestors of the Darwesh Khel divided the country 
among the sub-sections, either according to the numerical strength of 
each or on ancestral shares, and that distribution still holds good. 

Having sub-divided their newly acquired country, the Darwesh Khels 
settled down in it and began to prosper. Increasing in numbers they 
became a powerful fighting race, but with prosperity dissensions crept in 
among them over grazing questions and these led to bloodshed and 
blood-feuds. There were also quarrels over women so the Wazir elders 
convened a council at which they drew up rules for the settlement of 
feuds and disputes. These were accepted by the tribesmen about 400 
years ago when the ceremony of dua khair (holding up the hands in 
prayer) was gone through. These rules are a mixture of Muhammadan 
law and custom and are as follows : — ^ Life for life ^ ; As a rule 
the life of the actual taker of life is forfeit, but the taking of revenge 
may extend to the agnates of the killer. In some cases blood-money 
is taken at the rate of Rs. 1 ,200 K4buli for a Path4n and Rs. 360 K4buli 
for a dependent. 

The procedure in effecting nehi (peace) is this: — The relatives of the 
offender with tribal leaders and mullahs come to the house of the injur- 
ed party by way of intercession {ninawatti) and offer to make peace 
on payment of Rs. 1,200 Kdbuli, if a Path4n Pashtun has been killed. 
But, it should be remembered, if the injured party is strong the nehi or 
reparation money is often not accepted, and a life is taken. Oases 
have occurred in which Wazirs have taken life even after blood-money 
had been awarded. This Rs. 1,200 is not all paid in cash, it is paid half 
in cash and half in land or cattle and two virgins are also given, thus • 

Rs, 600 cash. 

,, 300 in land or cattle. 

„ 300 by delivery of two girls. 

This system is called nime rehe rdme peke. 

It will be seen that the laws about evidence are very lax among 
^Vazfrs : for instance, if a man is killed in the dark and the murderer 
is not identified the deceased^s relatives will try to trace him, and in 
case their suspicions fall on any one he will be required to produce 100 
men to take an oath as tb his innocence. If he cannot produce 100, 
ten will be required to take oath ten times each to make up the 100. 
This simple rule may have answered a century ago, but it does not seem 
to answer now, for a Wazir will take a false oath readily if it suits him 
to do so, and his regard for the Qurdn is not what it was or may have 
been. In a case of outraging the modesty of a woman the offender 
has to submit to have a bit of his foot cut oH and sometimes his nose 
has to go too. Should he plead not guilty the tribunal of elders ia 
guided by the word of the woman, but fortunately such cases do not 
appear to be very common. 

The following appears to be the system by . which trade is protected 
among the W azfrs, who go in for commerce in spite of their raiding pro- 
pensities, and this can be seen at any Friday Fair in Bannu from the 
numher of Wazir traders* Should a Wazir convoy be attacked 
anid pMperty looted by a raiding party, by tiibal law the party raided 
is justified in killing the cattle of the raiders who are held jointly and 
severally responsible for the raid* , Sometimes peace ia made by giving 
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18 women to the'persons raided : of these 9 women must be alive at the 
time, while the remaining 9 are given when they come into existence. 

If an animal is poisoned and dies the owner is entitled to kill an 
animal of equal value belonging to the offender unless compensation 
is paid. If a fruit tree is cut or injured the compensation is Rs. 100 

E er tree. If a house is set on fire (a kezhdP^ is also regarded as a 
ouse) the compensation is Es. 100 and the price of any property 
burnt in the house is payable in addition to this sum. If any life is 
lost the murder rules apply, but in such a case before deciding that 
murder has been committed, it will have to be enquired first .whether 
the man at fault knew that the house he was going to set on fire was 
the abode of any persons or that they were sleeping there when the 
offence was committed. 

The rules about refugees are very strict and a Wazir will suffer a 
lot for his hamsdya or refugee. Oases in which a refugee has been 
given up by the Wazirs are very rare. A man becomes a hamsdya by 
going with a sheep which he kills before the man whom he ^eeks as 
his overlord. According to custom the person approached cannot very 
well refuse the ^’eejp, which he and his companions eat, and thereafter 
they are hound to protect the hamsdya at considerable risk to them- 
selves. To some extent this custom prevails in British Districts and it 
gives trouble in the trial of cases because influential men are urged 
to intercede for criminals. 

The customs about affairs of the heart among Wazirs are peculiar. 
AH Path^ns punish with death the unfaithful wife and her paramour if 
caughLt;^agftan^e deKcfo. But according to the Wazir code of honour, 
it. is wrong even to imagine oneself in love with another man's wife. 
For indulging even in such amoroua imaginings^ one is liable to have 
a foot out off. The Waaii code also provides for the woman's protec- 
tion for if a man kills a woman without- killing the man with whom 
her name has been coupled, her relations can injure the man who 
killed her unless he pays Rs. 600 Kdbuli as compensation to her 
relations. A husband if he likes can take Jls.. 3,200 and renoance all 
claims to his wife. If there is any difficulty about paying compensation 
the decree-holder has a the debtor's property or that 

of his relatione, and in this^ he is supported by the tribe who would 
combine to punish any resistance on the debtor's part. 

When a Wazir dies hi^ relative and friends, both male and female, 
beat their chests, and people of the neighbouring villages come and 
condole. The body is. washed and prepared for the coffin by mullahs, 
and prayers are said over it. When .. the,_fjineraLjparty returns from 
the graveyard relatives and friends are entertained at a feast by men 
of a different section of the tribe. Marriages are performed with due 
pomp and ceremony. The, betrothal is arranged by the parents of the 
contracting parties, and the biidogroom has to^paya dowry to the 
bride's family, in other vTords wives are bought. The actual marriage 
ceremony is a quie'tAnd simple Unction, but a fortnight or three weeki 
before the date fixed:, a procession goes from the bridegroom’s house 
to the bride’s.-^ It will consist^ of five score or ten score young men 
and half a Hundred women with two or three tomtoms which are 
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vigorously beaten. The women sing songa, the men clash sword and 
buckler, others fire of£ their match-looks. With them they take two or 
three sheep, a bnllook and some rice. The night is spent in feasting 
at the bride’s house and on the morrow the procession returns with 
the same noisy pomp, taking with them the bride mounted on a mare. 
The intervening period before marriage is to enable the husband’s 
family to become acquainted with the bride, and to see how they get 
on together. If their disagreements are more than the ordinary 
family jars, the wedding does not take place. 

Not so very long ago the Daiwesh Khels were constantly fighting 
with the Mahsdds and every year a tora or expedition was arranged 
against them, but the Darwesh Khel never met with any great success. 
In 1901 or 1902 the Darwesh Khel raised a big force against the 
Mahsfids and attacked them from the direction of Spin and Wdna, as 
well as from Razmak, but they were beaten off by the Mahauds with 
heavy loss. Both sides lost indeed heavily but the Darwesh Khel came 
off second best. They have been very much broken up partly owing 
to the British advance to Wdna and the Toohi and partly owing to 
disunion in the tribe itself. For instance the powerful Hdthi Khel section 
which used to move up to Shawdl has now ceased to migrate and passes 
the summer in the arid tracts near Latammar. The Mahstids continue 
to live compactly in their mountain fastnesses and have annexed some 
of the Darwesh Khel lands which immediately adjoined their country. 


The Abmadzai sub-sections are : — 

Hatbi Khel. 

-Sarki Kiel.! 

TTmaizai. 
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But, as pointed out by Mr, F. W. Johnston, the further one goes 
back the more regular do the names appear. Now the Wazir not 
only have some curious non-Muhammadan names, such as Spezhmai, 
(bora) when there is a moon ; Trezhmai, born when there is no moon: 
Chit, a small yellow bird; Spingul, ^ white-flower ’ ; Pr^ug, ^ leopard ' 
and other local nanies. of birds and beasts, but they have an enor- 
mous choice of Musalm4n names and one would expect to find names 
of both types in the earlier pedigrees. 

The Shaikh Bazfd of this table looks like B4yazid the Eoshania. 

And those of the TJtmanzai^ : — 

Mobmit Khel. I Madda Kliel. I Kabul Kbel. 

Manzar Kbel. I Tori Ediel. | Bakka Elhel and Jani Kbel. 

The Utmanzais reside only in the centre of Waziristdn, the northern 
and southern parts of the country being held by the Ahmadzais who 
fought for years to maintain their supremacy. 

Among the Ahmadzai the Zalli Khel and Hathi Khel were regarded 
as good fighting tribes and among the Utmd,nzai, the Tori Khel were 
foremost ; while the Saifali sub-section of the Kabul Khels were also 
famous for their bravery in the field. The Hassan Khel sub-section of 
the Mohmit Khel are also regarded as a good fighting clan. 

In order to get the tribesmen together there existed a system which 
might be called the chalweshta system. According to this each 
leader of a clan had the tribal sanction to order in the clansmen, and 
each clansman was bound to obey under penalty of having his sheep 
looted or even his tent burnt. In this way a fairly large force was gob 
together, but as it is impossible under a settled government to allow 
the chalweshti system, the Darwesh Khel are gradually becoming 
more luxurious in their habits and are settling down in mud huts 
which are taking the place of the black tents. They are in fact 
passing from the nomadic to the agricultural stage. 

Wazir Marriage Customs, 

When a man^s son is growing up he seeks a family which has a 
marriageable daughter — frequently visiting other Wazir families in 
his search. Having found a suitable girl he deputes a friend to 
ascertain from her parents if they are willing to enter into the alliaoce 
(called do8t% L e, friendship). If they acquiesce the boy^s father with 
6 or 7 men visits the house of the girPs father or guardian to settle the 
bride-price, which varies from Rs. iOO to Rs. 300 and is invariably 
exacted. Part of the price is paid down, the rest being payable at the 

^ Said to be thus descended 

Utmdnzai. 


Wali^Mel Mohmit Khel. Ibrahii Khel. 


■ 1 , I 

[ , 1 

Kibnl KheL 

Bakka Khel. Jani E^el. 

1 Madda Khel. 

Tori ihel. 

Manzar Wei. 


Wuzi^Khel. Bora ^hel. * Hassan Khel. EHiid^r Khel, 
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wedding. The dud khair is then recited by all present and the boy’s 
father receives his companions’ felicitations. This observance always 
takes place at night, neither the boy nor the girl being present at it. 
The boy’s father now returns home and announces the betrothal 
{newa) by distributing sweets in his village. He receives more con- 
gratulations and the w-^men sing marriage songs. No ornaments are 
given to the girl and etiquette requires that she should even remain 
in ignorance oi her betrothal. 

Some time after the newa comes the nana wata% when the boy accom- 
panied by his father and 8 or 9 young men, goes to the girl’s home, 
taking with him a sheep which is slaughtered for the entertainment of 
the whole village as well as the girl’s household. In return the boy’s 
party is given supper and the boy presents a rupee (or as many as five) to 
the girl’s family — a present which is usually placed in a dish and appro- 
priated by a kinsman of the girl. In return her mother gives the boy a 
silve^ ting. Merry making ensues in which ghi and coloured water are 
sprinkled over the boy’s party, lifoung people (of both sexes) of the girl’s 
villaga share in this merriment, which is renewed next morning with 
greater zest, so much so that the two parties often end up with a 
promiscuous scuffle in which all the villagers join — all prudery being cast 
aside, although Wazfr women are as a rule very punctilious in social 
intercourse. 

If the nana watai has not been observed the boy is certain to be 
haunted by the girl’s kinsmen with the words khara wutara, ^ fasten up 
the donkey,’ This phrase has now no known meaning, but it compels 
the boy to take a sheep to the girl’s home that evening, or at any rate 
a day or two later, and slaughter it there. Half a dozen youths 
accompany him ; and the observances for the rest resemble the nana 
watai^ except that the party does not as a rule stay the night but 
returns that same evening. The custom is called khara taral (to tie 
up the donkey). 

When the boy is of age and his father is in a position to carry out 
the marriage iiis usual from him to ask the girl’s father if he is ready. 
A date is then fixed for the wra (wedding .; Pashtu wadah)^ a day 
falling between the Ids being avoided, but any other day may he chosen. 
Before this is done the balance of the bride- price must jbe paid up. 
The bdy’s father then sends three sheep and enough grain to feed 
the girl’s village as well as his own party, A man and two or three 
old women takes these supplies with^a set of three garments and some 
ornaments for th^ girl, • 

Next morning the girl’s village tarns opt and .oolleots wopd for the 
expected weddjlng-party and that evening the villagers , are f parted 
on one, of _the sheep which is dubbed the Zargfai mazl (^wood or wood- 
outoer’s sheep ’). Simultaneously drums ara beaten- in the^ boy’s 
village and merry-making held there. 

Next morning^the, other two sheep are butchered and preparations 
made to receive the’ weddiug-party, which numbers from 100 to 150 
souls and starts that afteraoou, the meu dancing in front of it with 
swords and firing at rariiom to the acoomomimeafe of drums and fifes* 
The wDmea iu rear^siu^ ^warL-soogi. as wallas lovi-sougs. The pro- 
ojiioi uiiQ a ri/j, id it is .m 3 t wilih a , -shower qf 
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causing^ serious injuries, by tbe village boysj but .once it 
enters the girFs house every respect is shown- to it and it is coiofortably 
accommodated. After a meal, a cuiious dance> locally called 
in which young men and boys form a wide . ring with a drummer 
and fife-player in the pentre,, is ^performed. Later two or more pro- 
fessiopal dancing men give an exhibition of thei^ and a sweeper 

enters the circle riding on a horse made of repds on which he prances 
I'ound.twp or three times, finally crashing it down to thp ground infrc>nt 
of a kinsman of the bridegrpopp* and receiving from him a Jee of one 
rupee for his services. Thfs curious observance is called the as ^hoh* 
lausal or ^ mutilation of the horse/ The night passes in merrymaking. 

Next morning a barber holds up a looking-glass to some of the bride- 
groom's near kin and gets a rupee as his due. -Then the bride is put 
on a horse, by her brother or a cousin and the bridegroom's .mother 
or a near kinswoman throws some sweetmeats over her head as an 
offering. When the wedding party has on its return reached the bride- 
groom's house nearly every member of it gives a rupee to the boy's 
father ^or . guardian, . but he is not . obliged to .keep, it, Thi&ia .called 
rupai achawah 

When the bride has dismounted at the bridegroom's house sweets 
are distributed among the women by his mother or .sister and a male 
child is placed in the bride's lap, so that she- too may bear a son. She 
is then made to put her hand into some ghi in order that her advent 
may bring good luck and milch kine to the house. The sarwang^ a 
feast, is then given by the bridegroom to all who have contributed in 
the Tupai CLchawah This brings to a close the day on which the wed- 
ding procession returns from the bride's house. 

Next evening a mullah performs the nikah in the orthodox way, 
the bride's own consent being formally given, or if she is bashful her 
representative, called dini wror or ' brother in the faith,' assents on 
her behalf. Her dower is usually fixed at a small sum, Rs. 40 to 
Rs. 80, On the following day, the next but one after the wedding, three 
or four women, inoludi|igthe bride^s nipther if.alive, visit her before.noon 
and take, her. back to her own home. This is called the dreyama* There 
she remains for §„ or 9 days and is then again brought back to her 
husband's home by one of his kinsmen., with ^ a cow, goat or other 
animal given her by her father, a present called the manacha. She 
also brings home with her sarwor, food cooked in her father's house, 
which is divided ui^OLong the boys of her husband's village. 

II. — iThb Mahsuu. Wazibs. 

Origin , — The birth-place of the tribe is said to be K4niguram which 
curiously is, inhabited chiefly by.TJEjfltuus., Makiu, the true capital of the 
Mabsuds, consists of a cluster of 12 villages, all Bahlol^ai. The 
Abdul ai predominate in oLher villages. 

Organization.'^The present organization is given below, expla- 
nation of the name of each section,, ^u]t^-diyision and division wouj^^^do 
much to elucidate the principles on which it ^formed, In two sub- 
divisions, Shahmirai and Sarmushai, there are Black and Red sections, 
which may be compared with the Tor-Spin factiona fognd in otjjer 
tribes. 
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Thei Mahsdds boasfc that of all the Afghan tribes they alone have 
remained free. Their organization is intensely democratic, and they 
have no Khan Khel^ any man who distinguishes himself being able to 
rise to the rank of malik^ Yet, in spite of this, clan and sectional 
feuds are unknown, for the law of blood-revenge is based on the 
principle that only the actual murderer should be punished. But 
theory is one thing and practice another, so that blood feuds arise 
and are interminable. For a full description reference may be made 
to Lorimer^s Waziri Pashto, p. 838 et seqq^ 

I.— Mahsuos, 

Clan I.-^Alizai, also known as Potia KheL 


Divisions. 

Sub-divisions. 

Sections. 

Slisibi Skliol ••• 

1. 

Astonai. 




2. 

Patonai. 




3. 

Baromai. 




4. 

Sultanai. 




5. 

Bibi 2 ai. 




6. 

Khan Khel. 




7. 

Khojaksu. 





Collectively ilantsai. 



Pali Khel 

1. 

Shami Khel 

1. 

Machi Khel. 




2, 

Bahadur Khel. 




3. 

Qarerai. 


2. 

Dasi Khel 

1. 

Salemi Khel. 




2. 

Guri Khel. 




3. 

MaUa Khel. 




4. 

Darekai. 




6. 

Kanjurai. 

Gedi Khel ••• 

1. 

Khamir Khel ••• 

1. 

ParidaL 

> ” -i, . . . ^ 



2. 

Batakai. 


2. 

Khoedad Khel ... 

1. 

Lan^ar Khel. 




2. 

Kei E[hel. 




8. 

Brahim l^el. 




4. 

Chund Khel. 

* o , 



5. 

Wazirgai, 

"'SIUttlMtai ... 

i: 

Tor or black. 

6. 

Targaddi. 


2. 

Sur or red. 



Halikdiiai. " ' ' '■ 










' Maksud sections^ 

Clan IL^Shaman Khel, 


SOS 


Divisions. 

Sub-divisions. 

Sections. 

Ohdiar Khe) 

1. Darwal 

1. Kasim Khel. 

2. Brahim Khel. 

3. Malla Khel. 


8 . Haidari ... 

HajiKhel. 

2. Pir Muhammad Khel. 

1. Iral Khel. ^ 

2. Madda Khel. 

3 Bijal Khel 


3. Zaria Khel 

Khali Khel 

1. Badawai 

2. Datorai. 

1. Mansur Khel. 

2. Bahadur Khel. 


3. All Khel ••• ... ... 

1. Landia Khel. 

2. Kemal Khel. 


4. Salemkai ... 

1. Sbakha Khel) 

2. Aka Khel. 

Galishahi 

1 

5. Sarmusbai 

1. Mangi Khel. 

2. Jklirwas Khel. 

3. Matta Khel. 

4. Kekhai. 

1. Tor or black, 

2. Sur or red. 

Badinzai ... ... ... i 

1. Tapie 

1. Isap Khel. 

2. Usman Khel. 


2 Gbalib Khel 

1. Rahiindad Khe . 

2. Por Khel. 

3. Mariam Khel. 

4. Jamal Khel. 


3. Kasim Khel 

1. Abdul Khel. 

2. Dari B^el. 


Clan IIL — Bahlolzai. 


Divisions. 

Sub-divisions. 

1 Sections. 

Aimal Khel 

... 

1. 

Abdulai, Khanni Khel ... 

1. 

2; 

Ghozhakai. 

Salemkai^^ — - - 





3. 

Lalia KheL 





4. 

Sbahmak KheL 





5. 

Nassri Khel. 





6. 

Kemat Khel. 



2. 

Nazar Khel, Aziz Khel .. 

1. 

Fateh Khel. 




2. 

Manzar Khel. 




„ Kharmach Khel 

1. 

Mamia Khel. 





2. 

Hassan Khel. 





3. 

Zirgar Khel. 





4. 

Khan Kh^. 





5. 

Banga Khel. 



3, 

Malikshahi. 

1. 

Kboedadi. 



2. 

Bezadi. 



4. 

Marsenzai. 



Band Khel 

*«• 

1. 

EkamKhel. ^ - | 


" 


2. 

Tutia Khel. 


Nekzan Khel. 

Abbas Kh^. 

^ Nana Khel .w*. 


Ir 

Haibat Khel 

1. 

2. 




„ Sher Khel ... 

3. 

Abdul RahmanJB^el. . 





4. 

J^Kheh 




- \ 

6. 

6. 

Go^ KheL 

Mo^Kh^ 



2. 

Umar Khel 

1. 

SherinKh^. 



2. 

Bakhti Khel. 






S04 


Dai^esk’ Khel seetioru, 
Ckm III, — Bahloleai. 


Divinons. | 

Sub-divisions. 

Sections. 

Shingi ‘ 

t. ' ' - ' .. 

3. Kokarai ... 

4. Urmar Khel. 

5. Dur. 

1. Mulai 

1. IVIir Khanai. 

2 Ali Khanai. 

3. Manda. 

1. Kharmach Khel. 

2. Mamadai 

2. Mamia Khel. 

3. Urmar Khel. 

4. WujiKhel. 

6, AEbokai or Zokai, 

6. BojiKhel. 

7. Bobalai. 

1. Boia Khel. 

2. Kanna Khel. 


II. — Darwbbh Khel. 


Gian 2. — Utmamai. 


Divisions. 

Sub-divisions. 

Sections. 

Ibrabiin Khel 

Wali Shel 

Mahmlt Khel 

1 Tori Khel. 

2. Madda Khel. 

1. Saifali Kabul Khel. 

2. Pipali „ 

3. Miami „ 

4. Malikshahi. 

5. Jani Khel. 

6. Bakka Khel. 

1. Hassan Khel. 

2. Waji Khel, 

3. Barrak Khel. 

i 

1 

Clan U. — Ahmadzai, 

Divisions, 

Sub-divisions, 

Sections. 

Hussain or Sain Khel ... 

Kaln Khel 

Nasir-ud-dih Shadi Khel 

Nasir-ud-din Bomi Khel.,, 

1. Hati Khel. 

2. Umarzai. 

3. ^ SirM Khel. 

1. Bpifkm. 

(a) Bizzan Khel. 

(h) Painda Khel. 

(c) KhojalKhel. 
id) Bad^Khel. 

(e) KhuniaKhel. 

1. Zalli Khel. " 

2. Toji Khel. 

3. Gaugi Khel. 

4. Shadkai. 



Anothei the Ahmadzai thus 

1. ■ I ,.k 


itib oth.en.sub-divisiorB^.aal the ^^Khaai at Wano. 


Hati Khel. 
Umar^ai. 
SirM Biel, 
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The Darwesh are par excellence Wazfrs being called Ster Waxi'r, 
or great Wazfrs^ and the Mahsuds are in every respect their inferiors. 

Social Customs. 

Dress , — Men wear a white or dark bine pagri^ and an angrahha 
{sharai in Pashto) or a shirt, embroidered on the collar and front with 
needle- work of silk and cotton, and a pair of loose trousers (shalwir) , 
usually made of strong white cotton cloth. Sandals are usually worn. 

Women wear a gown (kamts) hanging loose to the feet, of chintz 
ornamented about the neck and front with silken needlework : shalwdr 
made of imported cloth : and sandals but seldom shoes. The similarity 
between men and women in dress is noticeable. 

Women observe no parda^ wear no veils and mix freely with the 
men when administering to their wants. Hospitality is a prime virtue 
and guests are welcomed by both men and women : for the latter the 
guests first set aside a portion of the food provided by the host : 
this is called the deg^s share. The Mahsuds boast that they have no 
poor man amongst them. Whenever a family is brought low by deaths, 
accidents, or raids from without, the clan subscribes to re-establish 
it, one bringing a bullock, another a blanket, and so on. 

Marriage,— The Mahsiid marriage customs are similar to those of 
other Wazirs, The price of a woman ranges from Rs. 60 to 150. 
The marriage procession, which goes from the bridegroonj^a house to 
fetch the bride, consists of 100 to 200 young men, and 50 to 60 women 
or young girls, who have two or three drums with them. The women 
sing songs, and the young men dance, waving in their hands their 
swords and shields, and others fire off their matchlocks. They also 
take with them two or three sheep, or a bullock, with a quantity of 
rice. One or two spend the whole night in noisy rejoicing. Next 
morning the procession returns to its own village, taking in its midst 
the bride, who is mounted on a mare. The marriage service^ is read 
by the mullah after an interval of fifteen to twenty days, the bride- 
groom and the bride having no intercourse in the meanwhile. Thehrida 
is in this way brought to her husband^s house before her marriage 
merely to become acquainted with his family, A woman whose hus- 
bands invariably die is called ahhraha sheza or a ^ scorpion-like ^ woman. 

Death , — Mourning consists in wailing and beating thej breasts, in which 
women join. Mullahs wash the body and prepare it for the coffin, 
the grave is dug by the young men of the village. 

On returning from the graveyard the relatives and friends of the 
deceased are entertained by men of a different section of the tribe 
to their own. 

Religion , — It is said that the Mahsfids are all Sunnis. Kdnigurm 
is the seat of religion. It contains several Sayad families, settled there 
for centuries, Mahsuds are slack in reh^ous diities. They have 
charms {idd), and apparently the Miohan Khel have many kinds of 
charms.* The Akhwunds practise cures by blowing. All Wazfrs, 
Dauris and even Hindus call Mamozi, the Martsi Khel, 'Father, i. e.. 


♦ Waxiri Pashto, p. 95, 



Whzirs iifi HarMu* 


Marnozi.^ A holy man endowed wifeb miraculous powers is called 
hzerg {Jbuzurg)* 

Inheritance. — ^Inheritance is called miros (mirds). Mirot is the extinc- 
tion of all the males of a family, and kJiei, or kheiz has a similar 
meaning. These words may be significant of the importance of not 
dying without male issue. 

Amusements.-^Mindor is the name of the Wazir dance. Dances are 
performed on the Show Day [nendore pa vrez) of both Ids, when the 
people dance and guns are fired off. 

Dependants, — Appear to be koUgars or "Icorigars (i, e, kaj^igdrs) 
blacksmith or mechanics; katanrais — menials who a.re also musicians, 
and who appear to be of a peculiarly dark complexion; and Dirs or 
Durs, a menial tribe which makes sacking and felt. 

Language. — ^The Wazir dialect is apparently a variety of Pashto with 
certain phonetic changes, the chief of which is the change of long 
a into o, as in Sindhi, e. g. doghi for ddghi^ nogha for ndgha, kcx/jowa 
for kajawa, etc. 0 of Punjabi becomes e as in jeta for jhotay a young 
buffalo.* R often becomes I as in dilbor darbdf, jilga iov jirga^ etc. The 
vocabulary appears to be full of Indian words, and the Indian months 
seem to be in ase.t Even a verse of the Qord.n is called mantar. 

The Wazir, in Bannu, have two branches : (1) Ahmadzai which in- 
cludes the Hathtkhel, Ispbrka, Bizankhel and CJMARZAr. The Bizankhel 
has four main divisions, Daulat, Iso and Umar Kh^n in the plains, and 
Moghalkhel in the hills. The Paindakhel is a cognate clan, not descend- 
ed from Bizan, which lives by trade and carrying salt more than by 
cultivation : (2) Utmanzai, 

The Wazir customs in Bannu differ from those of the Bannuchis 
and other Pathiins. 

The preliminary bargrain is effected by the father or other near 
relative of the boy. When tbis is arranged 10 or 15 men of tbe boy^s 
party with the boy go at bed-time to the girPs house, having sent before- 
hand sheep, wheat and other necessities for a feast. Singing and 
dancing go on all night, a distinctive feature being that the old 
women of the bride’s party come out with a coloured fluid like that 
used by Hindus at the time of the Holi and throw it on the men of the- 
boy^s party. The bride-price is paid in the morning, if it can be 
managed. The various murders, blood-feuds and other wrongs lead 
sometimes to very young girls being betrothed to the aggrieved party, 
or else one is betrothed to a man on either side in order that peace 
may be made. 


’ * Owing to this modifLcatiou of the o, u aud 
Indi for Hindu. 

t January ... 

February is Tarkha or Oxheshe 
(Barley harvest). 

Mdioh, Ohetar. 

April, Sok or Wasyok. 

May, Erop or Jet. 

June, Aw or, Aownr, 


au sounds there are some curious forms, e.flr. 

July, Wassa. 

Au^st. 

September, Assi. ' 

October, Katye. 

November, Mangar. 

December, 



TFazir— > Wirah, 
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The price of the girl oannot in all oases be raised at once. For in- 
stance an nnole will promise his daughter to his nephew when they are 
both quite small. One, informant stated that he paid nothing at his 
betrothal, but gave Rs. 100 a year after it, Ks. 200 two years later, and 
that the marriage did not' take place for another three years. 

At the time of betrothal the father of the girl gives her a large 
ring and a silk-worked handkerchief. 

The husband does not go to the wedding, but only the men and women 
of his family and acquaintance. Very serious resistance is sometimes 
offered to his party on their arrival at the other village, which is 
timed for dark. There is then a feast in the girl’s house, after_ which 
all the males go to the chauk and are entertained with singing and 
dancing. The women of the bridegroom’s party attire the girl, dress 
her hair like a married woman’s, and put menhdi on her. There is next 
an interchange of small presents. The young boys of the bridegroom’s 
party being given red ropes, and the girls silken braids by the parents 
of the girl. Each dancer is presented with a handkerchief. 

In the early morning the bride is taken away. The brother or, if 
there be none, the father of the girl returns with her to her hus- 
band’s house, but no other member of the girl’s party. On arrival 
most of the villagers disperse, but near relatives remain and are fed 
at the expense of the bridegroom. The men also get a pagri each 
and a rupee each is given to the women. 

At bed-time the orthodox nikdh takes place and is followed by 
consummation. People say that it is a sign of the degeneracy of the 
times that patience is not observed, and that in the old days modesty 
used to prevent consummation for a long time. The brother is present 
during-the *iikdh andjeaves next day. Three nights are spent by the 
girl with her husband and then she goes back to her parents’ house 
with her father' or brother, who comes to fetch her. She stops away 
ten days or so and is again brought back by a relative of the husband. 
Her father is supposed to give her a bullock, a goat or the like on her 
second departure. 

' Slight differences may occur in different ' sections. The points to 
notice are th§ presence of the bridegproom at the betrothal, his absence 
from the wedding, and the accompaniment of the girl by her brother to 
the husband’s house. Ths dum plays little part except as a musician. 

"Wazie, said to be a sub-caste of the Aw^ns. 

Wbhra, an Aidir} dan (agricultural), found in Montgomery. 

Wblah-, a J6t clan (agricultural) found in Multd,n. 

Weboaha, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

WiJHHEB, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

WlJHf, a clan (agricultural) found in Multfin. 

WiJHi, a clan (agricultural) found in ShShpur. 

W iNzAT, a woman of the Ghuldm class in Peshdwar. 

WfBAH, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 



508 Wirh-^Wurgma. 

TffiEK, 0) a Jdt tribe whose head-quarters are the Gujr^inw&la and Lahore 
districts, especially the former in which they own 132 villages. They 
claim origin from a Manh^s BAjput called Yirak, who left Jammu and 
settled at Ghuchli in Amritsar j and in Gujrdnwila nearly a third of 
them have returned themselves as Eijputs, but they marry freely 
with the tribes of the neighbourhood, They say that their ancestor 
Yirak was descended from Malhan Nams (Mai again !) the founder of 
the Manhds tribe of Rdjputs, and was connected with the Rfijds of 
Jammu, Leaving Parghowdl in Jammu, he settled in Amritsar and 
married a Gil Jdt girl whose personal strength won his affections. On 
his death she became saii, but was delivered of a son just as the pyre 
was lighted, and though the bystanders wished to burn him too, he was 
rescued by a mirdsi who named him Ajia. Customs at betrothal and 
marriage are much the same as those of the Kahlons. The first 
observance at a wedding is the j andian, but as a matter of fact all, 
both men and women, assemble at a her tree. There a hired ram 
is washed and made to stand. If it shakes its head the ancestor is 
supposed to be pleased. Then follow the distribution of sird and 
■manda, the mdydn, etc. — see under Waraich. The Gnir^inwdla tradition 
•is that Wirk^s father Medersen {? Indar Singh) left Parghowdl and 
settled in Amritsar. By his Gil wife he had 3 sons, Drigar, Wirk and 
■ Warran. Wirk left 4 sous of whum only one had issue, and 25 genera- 
tions ago his grandson moved westwards into Gfijrdnwd/la. There are 
three main sections of the tribe, tbe Jopur, Yaohra, and Jau. The tribe 
rose to sonie political i^ortance about the end of last century, ruling 
a considerable tract in Gujrdnwdla and Lahore till subdued by Ranjit 
Singh. Intermarriage with the Waran is avoided, but is allowed with 
all other Jd^s. The custom of pagri-va/nd prevails. Daughters do not 
inherit, hut adoption within the tribe and np to 10 years of age is 
-common. 

(2) a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. - 

WiRri, an Ardip clah (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

WuLANA, a tribe of J4ts, found in Sidlkot, which claims Rajput origin. Its 
eponym lived near Jhelum and its settlement in Si4lkot dates from the 
time of Mai Deo of Jammu. 

W’DRGAEA, one of the Bhitauot Pa^hdin clans found in Banuu, the other 
being the Danna. The Wurgara are often styled a faqir qaum, and 
are descended from the hill tribe which held tbe hills before the advent 
of the Dannas. The latter have two septs Boba and Bobak, 
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Yang Ohungpa — see under K^ng-chumpa. 

Teshkun, see under Shin, p. 405 supra. 

YidghIh, a tiribe which so styles itself in the Ludkho tract of Ohitril and 
gives the name of Yidokh to the whole valley with all its branches 
from the Hindoo Koosh to the Ohitrdl river, l^e tribe is found in the 
upper Ludkho valley and is a portion of the race which occupies 
Munjdn on the northern side of the Hindoo Koosh whence they migrated 
some seven generations ago. They number about 1,000 families and 
like the Munjanis are all Maulais by sect : Biddulph’s Tribes of the 
Hindoo Koosh, p. 64. 

Yohai., a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

YuiiPA, villagers, in Ldhul. The Yulfa hold the great bulk of the fields in 
jeolas or holdings (? bundles) subject to the payment of tal, i, e. rent or 
revenue, the performance of hegdr or corv5e, and certain periodical 
services to the 'fb^kur. They were held by Lyall to be subordinate 
proprietors of their holdings. 

Y^sofzai, a Pathdn tribe described on p. 254 supra", see also pp. 250-1. 
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ZabidIj a Sayad clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

ZiiDij a Sdfi sect or order which derives its name from Khwdja Abdul Ahad, 
son of Zaid, whose shrine is at Basrfi. 

Zaimdsht, a tribe of Pathdns, nearly all settled in Upper Mfranzai, 

ZAMliinABj a faction in Jhelum ; see Cbaudhridh 

ZanjanI, a Sayyid clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Zankhb, a dancing eunuch, dressed in woman’s clothes. 

Zaepasht, cf. P^rsf. 

ZAEKAN^^a clan of the Kdkar Path^ns, neighbours of the Zarkanni Ba’och. 

Zaekahni, another name for the Bagti (g. v.) tuman of the Baloch. 

Zhing, lit. ‘ erect,’ in Balochi : also the name of a Baloch sub-tribe. 

ZiEAK, one of the two great sections of the Gugidni Pathdns. 

ZuABi, a Pathdn tribe which appears to be mainly confined to Balochistan. 
It is descended from Miani and is therefore connected with the Jiifir 
and Ltiui Pafhdns. It has a sub-section called Mizri. With the 
Musakhel they hold the crest of the main Sniaimsn range to the west 
of the outer hills held by the Ushtar^na. 

ZoN, the Tibetan name for the Lohfir or ironsmith. 

ZniiBANx, a small Pa^h^n clan found scattered over the Pahfirpur tract of 
Dera Ismail Khfin. 
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APPENDIX A. 

The Utrdddhe in Jhang* * * § comprise the following sections : — 


Abmanabadi, Attock 

AhiijA, Hiija, Attock 

Babbar, Babar, Gnjrat 

Binga, Si^lkofc, Bangi, Attock 

B£tra, Peshawar 

Bhiigra 

Bhiisri 

Bhiitiani 

Bhiiddi 

Bodhraji in Attock 
BotijA, Attock 
Bddhraji 

Chachra, also in Attock 

Chanana, Si^lkot, Ch^ndha, Gnjrat 

Chaoli, also in Peshawar, Attock, Gnjrat 

ChhAbraf also in Attock, GujiAt 

Chhadi, Gnjrat 

Chhokra 

Chitkara 

Chodf, Attock 

Chugi, 

Dalli-wani, Mnltan 
Dhingra, also in Attock 
Dna+ 

Elawadhi 

Gand 

Gharbandi, Attock 
Ghita, 

Ghogar, Sialkofc 

Girotra, also in Peshawar, Attock 

GosAn-Mdle-Santie 

Gurdwara, Si^lkot 

GdMti Gnjrat, Ghnlatf, also in Attock 
Gumba:^ Attock 
GnmhiAr, „ 

J alAba 
KAlr£ 

Kandal 

Kantror 

Kathuria,§ also in Attock, Katura in 
Sialkot. 

Kawatr^p, Kawatra, Attock 


Khanijanll 
KTera, Attock 
Khandpnr, Sii,lkot 
Kharbanda 
Khattar 
Khef^ 

Khetarpal 

Khnr^nit, also in Gnjrat 
Kochar, Attock 
Knbhar, Gnjrat 
Kur-ra 
Luthr£ 

Madan 

Makhija, Makij^ Peshawar 

Manchinda, also in Sialkot, Attock 

Mankand, Attock 

kiinocbd, also in (aujrat 

Manak Uhl^, also in Attock 

M^ti, Attock 

Mendhirata, Attock 

Matija, Attock 

Miglani 

Mdngia 

Nangp^l, also in Attock 
Naraoig, also in Gujrit, Narag in Attock 
NiruK, also in Peshawar, Gnjrat 
Papila, Gnjrdt. 

Pasrija 

Popl^i 

PntAni, Attock 
R^jpil, Attock 
Rawal, Attock, Gnjrat 
Riori 

Sachdeo, also in Gnjrat 

Sethi, also in Attock, Gnjrat 

Sukeja, Attock 

Siineja 

Thareja 

trbbawaj 

Wadwa, Attock, Wadhw^ Mnltan 
Wirmiini 


following Sections : — 

Baweja, Mnltan 
Behri 


The Dahira or DAhra in Jhang inclnde the 

Ahdja, Hnja, in Attock 

AnejA 

Arnejd 

Aspring, Attock 
Bagahi 

Bagga, classed as Barf in Peshawar 
Bajdj, Baz^,z, Attock, MnltAn 
Balesri, Attock 
BAngA, also in Mnltan 
Bati'ja, Attock 

Batra, Attock, MultAn : BunjAhi in Peshawar 


BddhrAjA 

BiUa 

BhntnA, Mnltan 
ChAbA, ChabrA, Attock 
Ohachra, BunjAhi in PeshAwar 
CbAnnA 

ChAolA, Attock, Gnjrat, MultAn: BAn'in 
PeshAwar 

Ohngh, Gnjrat : BunjAhi in PeshAwar 


* Other districts in which got is also found are noted against its name, 

t The OhhAbras do not wash their hair or clothes in Magh and mak§ a guest sleep with 
his shoes under his head. 

I DuAs do not use new gourds and the al (said to be a kind of encumber). 

§ The KathuriAs are said to be great smokers,^ 

II Khamijans who affect the Guru Walabhhf Thakur of MAthra abstain from meat and liquor. 
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APPENDIX A— continued. 


OhMpuniani 
Chichra, Attock 
Chitkar^ 

Dang, also in Attock 
Dangra, Attock 
Bui, . « . , 

DMngrai, B4ri in Peshawar 
DandU * 

Birij* Multan 
Dhamija 

Doreja or Kharbisha* 

Duleja, Attock 
Gabat 

Gakkar, Attock 

Gai, Attock 

Gand, Attock, MulUn 

Gandhi, B^ri in Peshawar 

Gh4tti, Bari in Peshawar 

Ghanbir 

Ghei^ 

Giddar ^ 

Gugn^ni 

Goubar 

Gogii 

“ Goreway^, Multan 
Gomar, Attock 
Gulra, B^ri in Peshawar 
GuytatU, Multan 
Hasijd, Mnltdn . „ , , 

Hora, Bdri Gnjrfit in Peshawar 
Hori, in Attock 
Hdji, Bunj^hi in Peshawar 
Huxi^ 

Ichhpil^ni, Multan 
Jagesar, Attock 
Janjikhel 
Jh^nb 
Joneji 
Janjikhel 
Jhatia, Gujri.t 
Jotmnr^da, Attock 

Julijar, Attock ^ • '+ 

K-ukar or K-dkerj^, also m Attock, Gujrat 
K^lra, also in MulUn 
Kamra, also in Multan 
Kantaxor 

Kanw^tr^, Mnltan ^ 

Khadptir, Gujrat 

Khattar , 

Khdr^na, also in Attock, MulUn 

Khingar, ^etarpal 

Khixb^t 

Kinriir 


Kochar, B^ri in Peshawar 
Lakhija, Attock 
Lang^ni, Attock 
Ldnd 

LdlU ^ 

Ltmgarf, B4ri in Peshawar 
Lot^ 

Madirn 
Madanpotr4 
Makej^, Multan 
Makhij^, Gujrat ^ 

Makkay, also in Gnjr^t, Mnltan, Attock 

M^naktahlia, Attock 

Manjal, Mnltan 

Matij^, Attock 

Menhdiratt^ 

Miglani, M-unjril 

Narang, Narg, Attock 

Pahw4, P^w4 in Attock 

Popli 

Paruthi 

Pasrija 

Patiji 

Proti, Attock 

Rachpanri, Attock 

Rajb^rl, Attock 

Rawal, Attock 

Rewiyi 

Rinji, Attock 

Sachdeo 

Saini, Attock 

Sanni, B^ri in Peshawar 

Sanrfj^, Attock 

Shakarshudha 

Sfdina, also in Attock 

Sfhdwani _ , , 

Sapy4, Gnjrit, Bari in Peshawar 
Satij^ 

Setii 

SaMj4, Salncha, Gnjrit 
Seihi 

Sopri, Attock 

Tageja, MulUn 

Takkar 

Taneja 

Thakral 

Tilnj^, 


TntfJ^ Gnjrat, (Sialkot) 

Ubbawij 

XJtrej4 

Wadw^, also in Attock 
W^sdeo 


The Dakhana gots in Multan are : — 

Ahtiji 
- Bad^nf 
Bazax 
Chirndni 


Dhanijd» 

Dhingr^ 

Gaimani 

Ger^r 


* Kharbisha is said to mean ill-favoured, 
t G^bi women eschew the egg-plant. 
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Gidar 

Qoriji 

Kalrd 

Kamrd 

Kangar 

Kdkar 

Mnd 

Lulla 

MaMni 

Manjdl 

MasUni 

Mehndiratt^ 


MeMini 

Menda 

Ndngpdl 

Pabrej^ 

Raheja 

Sadaaa 

Saneja 

Satej^ 

Tanej a 

Tatej^ 

Wadkw^ 
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Bhatti clans : Lunar RdjpTits 


B4r 

Bhagsin 

Ohjlddrar,* 

Daohohi 

Jaloke 


R^joke. 


Bhatti septs in Siilkot 


Annaeke 

Asoke 

Dirke 

Hattiari 

Huraike 

Kuthralu 

Narkat 

Sideoke 

Sungraeke 


Jandr^ke 

Kakar 

M4>nek6 

Mutamal 

Samil 


1 Some of these are descended from Bhfropdl, 
Giopal, Korop^.1, Kuthr^l and Wulli, the 5 
I sons of Bhoni. 


* But the Ohaddrars are also said to be Solar Rajputs. 
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Qots of the Chuhras ; — 


Adewal, Adiwal or Audewal 

Athwal 

Atkal 

Babhi 

Badl^n, claim descent from Punwar Rijputs 

Bagahti 

Baggan 

Bagay, Bagri 

Bagri, Bagre 

Bahmi 

Bains 

Balisb^M 

Bilgher 

? Bal Gohira 

Bain 

Biln 

Bird 

Bashar, Basnr 

Basir 

Bed 

Bedlan, c/. Badlan 
Berkan 
Bhabanh (? b) 

Bhiday 

Bhadiyin 

BhainTvili 

Bhandara 

Bhannn 

Bhatti 

Bhikharke 

Bhobra 

Bhnmbak 

Bigisi 

Bignar 

Bila or Bile 

Bohat (Bahut) 

Borne 

Borat, Bort, Bnrt 
Brnmak 

Budlayan, cf, Badlan : ? Buhlayan 

Bnrt, see Borat 

Bdt, 

Chalarna 

Chanira 

Ohananria. Chanwaria, Chan'ware 

Ohandal, Chandalia 

Charan 

Ohanhin 

Chedi, Chedde, Chida, Ohidai 
Chhappar-, Chhapri-ban Cd) 

Ohhdnj a 

Chida, see Chedi 
? Chiphrahai — 

Chirri© 

Chosati 

Dab Gohar, -Gher 

Didri 

Dakhiad 

Dalgach, Dalgache 

Damir 

Dargam 

Dargat 

Deghachh 


Dbib, see Dhip 
Dhai (P Dhia^ 

Dhakalia 

Dhalian, Dhalhann 

Dhinak 

Dhanwil 

Dhan(u)kwil 

Dhanar 

Dhip 

Dhiriwil 

Dbilwan 

Dbelar 

Dibla 

Dilgaj 

Dil Sassi 

Dobina 

Donare 

Ddgal 

Dnlgach 

Dtimra 

Farvain 

Gachand, Ghachand 

Gicbll 

Gigra 

Gaital 

Gayat, ? -gat 
Gar chad© 

Ganhar 

Gegia 

Gbacband, see Gachand 
Ghai 

Garu, Ghirn 

Ghasnr, Ghassar, Ghosar 

Ghilot 

Ghogjbaria 

Gil 

GodiTfil, Godiila, Godila 

Gogalia 

Gudbdli 

Gnltini 

?Ghongar Begi 

Hile 

Hans 

Hatus ? -Hans 

Hitwil 

Jadan 

Jagihri 

Jaidia - 

Jan(y)giia 

Jbangila 

Jbaba 

Jhai, Jbaya ^ ^ * 

Jhanjhotar. Janjbotar, Jhajotar 

Jhanjntar 

Jhanjnha 

Jhante 

Jhinjn 

Jhonl 

Jhonj 

Jhnnjhat 

Joria 

Joia 
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JuUli 

Kagit 

K^gr4, Kagri, Kigria, Kigya Kakri 
Kahdru 

Kaliata • 

Kalidhai 

Kali5^4na, 4ni, (? Kariana) 

Kand4ye, Kaadiire, Kantiara, Kandarai, 
Kandhare. 

Kangya 

Kardita 

Karotia 

Kariiaa 

Kharalia 

Kharalni 

Khassar, see Ghosar * 

Khokhar, -ia, 

Khore 

Kilyara 

Kort4na 

Kosar, see Ghosar 

Kubhana ? Kuli 

Kaliana 

Kutana 

Lahinti 

Ladhar 

Lahauri 

Lah-dra 

Lahira 

Lahotni 

JLohar • 

Lohat 

Lonia 

Losayat 

Loti 

Loyat 

Ladhar, Ludhar 
Lumbar 
Lut, Lute* 

M4dhal * 

Madhar 

Magsar 

Mahde 

Mahoti 

Mabrolia 

Makiyana 

Maudotia 

Mauhar 

Maaj 

Mattu, Mattu, Mathu, Mittu 

Mekha 

Melawanda 

Michal 

Milkhat - 

Miltu ? Mittu 

Miltu, -see Maltu 

Mohue 

Mohai 

Momi, Mome 
Mali 

Nahar, Nahir, N4har 
Nahl 


Nahoti 

Nihu 

Ojina 

Paganai 

Pail Powar 

Pandit, -Joia, -Miau 

Panwir 

Pareche, Parcha 

Parhfir, PirhAr 

Partin 

Peti 

Phil 

Pharwa -hfii 
Pidhal 
Pindphor 
Pindhir 

Pirhir, see Parhir 

Pirwil 

Pohil 

Puma 

Rathwal 

Rangreta 

Ranjili 

Eiti, Ratia» (? re), Rati 
Ratte (Shahpur) 

Redlan 

RoMwan * 

Rumil 

Ratil 

Saddi, Saddu 

Sahota, Sahuta, Sahotra 

Sanitar 

Sangar 

Sangelia 

Sangsat 

Sanjotre 

Saraswati 

Sarbati 

Sarni 

Siron 

Sarowte 

Sarpatya 

Sirsar 

Sarshil 

Sarsut, cf, Saraswati : 

Sarsod 

Sarswal 

Sirwan 

Sarwate 

Satri 

Set (Chanauria) 

Shabotri 
Sheik hr e 

Sidhu or Jhinjhu, cL Bhab £ichi 

Sindhu 

Sirswara 

Soaini 

Soda 

Soria 

Sosti, Susta 
Soswil 
Suda, c/. Soda 


and boldly claim that has come to mean 
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Suegohar 
Suri Lahotni 
Susne 

Sus Gohar (Hari got) 

Snst^» see Sosti. 

Siith 

Tagraina - ^ 

Tank, Tanak, T4k, (Tamak ?) 


Tanboli 
Teji, Teje 
Tengre, Tingre 
Teohar 
Tosamar 
Ujjainiwala 
Uthwil, Uttwal 
•Waldi 
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The following is a list of the Gi^jar sections : 

Achhwan, Delhi 

Adh^na, Delhi and Gurgaon 

Anbaota, descendants of Anbap^l, Delhi^ 

Awana, Ludhiana, Hoshidrpnr and Gujrat : 

Awi,na, Hazara 
Baharwal, Gurdaspnr 
Babanian, Gujrat 

Badhana, Gurgaon, Ludhiana, Hoshi^rpur: 
Bad^n^s, Hazira 

B&gri, Kapiirthala : Bagia, K a r n A 1 : 

Bagaria, Gurdaspur : Bagri, Hoshi^rpur 
Bihar wal, Gnjrit : Bihari, Ambila, Ludhi- 
ana, Hoshiirpur 
Bahlot, Gujrit 
Bainsi, JuUundut 
Bainsla, Delhi 
Bairallu, Gurgaon 

Bajir, Gujrit, Hazira : Bujar,* Gurdaspur, 
— said to be of Jat origin : Jullundur, 
Hoshiarpur ; Bi jar, Ludhiana 
Bajiram, Gujrit 
Bakhla, Thinesar 

Balian, descended from Banir(u)pal, Delhi 
Banat, Ludhiana 
? Baima, Ludhiana 

B4nian, Gujrit : Banni^na, Kaithal : Bania, 
Ludhiina, Hoshidrpur, Hazdra 
Bansalha. Delhi, see Bansatta 
? Bansla, Gurgaon and Karn41 
Banth, Ludhiana, Hoshi^/rpur, Gujrat, Gur- 
d5,spur, said to be of Jit origin 
Barara, Kaithal : Barera, Ludhiana 
Barj, Hazto 

Barkat, Gujrat ; -gat, Ludhiana, Hoshi^r- 
pur, Gurddispur 
Barr^h, Gujrat 
B^ru, Gujrat and Kaithal 
Basai, Gujrd-t 
Basatta, Gurgaon 
Basoia, Hoshiarpur 
Bat-41 Gorsi, Jullundur 
Bath4, Kapurthala : Banth,* Gur dispur 
Bathan, Kapurthala 
Battan, Ludhi4na 
Baunkav, Ludhiana 
Belsar, Th4nesar 
Bhabra, Jullundur 

Bhad4na, Gujrat : -dhana, Delhi, Jullundur, 
Gurdaspur 
Bhaini, Kapdrthala 

Bhalesar, Gujrat, Gurdaspur ; -r4, Hoshiar- 
pur 

Bhamru, Gurgaon 
Bhand, Gujr4t 
Bhanessft*, Ludhiana 
Bhani, Jullundur 
Bh4nsi4, Hazara' 


H. Bhargar,t N4bha ; -kar, Gujrat 
Bhalhati, Th4nesar 

Bhatti, Kapdrthala, N4bha, Gujrat, Delhi : 
Bhatias, Kaithal, Hoshiirpur ; Bhati, 
Karn41, Ludhiana 
Bhaura, QurdAspur 
Bhobla, Ludhiana 
Bhodwal, P4nfpat 
Bhoj’ki, Hoshidrpur 

Bhomele, Hoshi4rpur : Bhumla, Haz4ra 

Bhonjak, Ludhiana 

Bhotla, descendants of Bharup, Delhi 

Bhus, Ludhiana 

Bidhori, Gurgaon, Delhi 

Bijarai, Ludhiina 

Bijor, Gurddspur 

Bijrdn, Hazara 

Bilan, Hoshiirpur 

Binthan, Ndbha 

Blatia, Gurddspur 

Bokan, Delhi : Bukkan, Gujrdt 

Bola, Ludhidna 

Budhdna, descendants of Bhopdl, Delhi 
Butax, descendants of ditto ? 

Chahra, JElazdra 
Chakor, Karndl 
Ohajju, Bahdwalpur 
Chala, Gurddspur 
Chalguri, Ludhidna 
Chandaila, Delhi, Gurgaon 
Chanddna, Karndl 
Chaprdna, Delhi, NabhaJ 
Char, Ndbha : Ohdr, Gujrdt : Ohdr, Kaithal, 
Ludhidna, HoshiarpUr, Gurdaspur 
Charia, Ludhidna 

Chauhdn, Gujrdt, Thdnesar, Karndl, Am- 
bdla, Ludhidna, Jullundur, Hoshidrpur, 
Hazara 

Chautri, Hazdra 

Chechi, Delhi, Kaithal, Thdnesar, Karndl, 
Ambdla, Hoshidrpur, Gurdaspur : Chain- 
chi, Gurgdon: Cheji, Ludhidna, Hazdra, 
originally Kathanas 
Chedar, Ludhiana 

Chhachhi, Kapdrthala : Chacha, Ndbha 
Chhali, Gurddspur, Gujrdt 
Chhamman, Pdnipat, claim, to be Tunwar 
Rdjputs by origin 
Chhanris, Delhi 
Chhddle, Hoshiarpur 

Chhdwali, Khpdrthala : -rf, Gurdaspur, 
Gujrdt, Jullundur 
Chhawan, Kapurthala 
Chhokar, Karndl, Pdnipat, claim to be 
Jddun Rdjputs by origin, Gujrdt 
Chhora, Kapdrthala 

Chinori, descendants of Ohhainpal, Delhi 


* Claim Jdt origin. 

t The Bhargar in Ndbha do not affix wooden planks to their doors or roofs, but use 
thatch ; because one of their women became «ati, but the building raised in her honour was 
neTer completed. This looks like a tradition of A hypsethral shrine, 
jThe Chaprdnd, Bhargar, 
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Cholila, L-udhiana 
Chokau,* Delhi and N^bha 
Chokar, Ludhiana 

Chnpra, Gurd^spur,t Ohopy^, Ludhiana 
Dabhdar, Kapdrthala, Dabdar, Gujrdt 
Dandi, Hoshi^rpur 

Dd<ngi, Hoshi^rpur : Dangi, Ludhiana : 

Danji, Amb^la 
Dao. Hazara 
Dapi, Karnal 
Daty^r, Karnal 
Deddr, Hazdra 
Dedhar, Kapdrthala 
Dedhsar, Ambala 
Debar, Gujrd;t 

Dhaidha, descendants of Diptipal, Delhi 
Dhakkar, Ludhidina, Hoshi^rpur, Kapdr- 
thala, Gujr^t 

Dhaldk,t Kaithal, Karnal^ 

Dhdo, Gujrdt : Dhu, Thanesar 
Dhawati, Nabha 
DMdar, Hoshi^rpur 
Dhinda, Gujrdt 
Dholi, Karnal 
Dhosi, Karnal 
Dhunchak, Gujrat 
Doga, Gujrdt 

Doi, Gurgaon, Nabha, Gujrdt 
Durati, Gurgaon 
Fatali, Fatili, Gujrat 
? Gibdan, Gujrat 
Gaige, Gujrdt 

Gajgdhi, Gujrat : originally Khatanas, but 
called thus from gajgah, a silrer orna- 
ment worn by horses 
Gaur, Ludhiana 
Garle, Kaithal 

Gegi, Gujrdt, Gurd^spur, Ludhiana 

Ghord Rdp, Gurgaon 

Gigal, Ludhidtua 

Gila, Bazdra 

Godhri, Gujrd-t 

Gorsi, Delhi, Kaithal, Karnal, Nibha, 
Ludhiana, Hoshiarpur, Jullundur, Ka- 
pur thala, Gurd4spur, Gujrdt, Hazdra 
Hakla, Gujrdt, Hoshidrpur 
Hatdr, Karndl 
Hekaria, Hoshiarpur 
Hir, Hoshidrpur 
Jagal, Hazara 
Jdbar, Thanesar 
Jaji, Jullundur 
Jand, Ndbha 
Jandhay, Karndl 


oontinaed. 

Jangal, Ludhiana, Gujrdt 
Jagal, Gurdaspur 
Jatla, Gurddspur 
Jayyan, Karnal 

Jhandar, Gajrit : Jhindar, Hazdra 
Jhokar, Thanesar 
Jhori, Ludhidna 
Jhdt-kahne, Karndl 
? Jeji, Thdnesar 

Jindo, Gurdaspur : Jindar, Hoshidrpur 
Kahotar, see Khotar, Thdnesar 
Kaira’, Hoshidrpur 
Katdr, Hoshidrpur 
Kdlas, Kaithal, Ludhidna, Kapdrthala, 
Gurdaspur, Gujrdt: Kalas, Hazara 
Kalia, Hoshidrpur 
Kalsar, Karnal : Kalsan, Ludhiana 
Kalsian, Karnal, claim to be Chauhdn 
Rajputs by origin, ^dnipat 
Kaneji, Ludhidna 
Kan dal, Hazdra 
Kanti, Ludhidna, Hoshidrpur 
Kapasia, Delhi 
Kari, Hazara 
Karlidna, Gurgaon 
Kdsdla, Thanesar 
Kdsan, Karndl 

Kasana, Gurgaon, Delhi, Kaithal, Nabha, 
Ludhidna,Soshidrpur, Gurddspur, Guj- 
rdt, Hazdra 
? Kataria, Hoshidrpur 
Katharia, Hazdra ^ ^ 

Katdru, Gujrdt : Katdrias, Kaithal ; Katan, 
Ludhidna : Kataria, Gurdaspur : Kathana, 
Kapdrthala, Hazara : Kath, Thanesar^ 
Karndl : Kat-, Hoshidrpur, Jullundur. 
Katnes, Kaithal 
Khandri, Karndl 
Khanda, Hoshidrpur 
Khardna, Ndbha : Khal-, Delhi 
Khari, Gurgaon, Delhi, Ludhidna 
Khdri, Kaithal, Gurdaspur, Gujrat ^ 

H. Khatdna, descendants of Khattipdl, Delhi, 
Gurgaon, Ludhidna, Gurddspur,'* Gujrat, 
Hazdra. In Ndbha (Bdwal) they claim 
to be Tanur Rdjputs and to have come 
from Kathu-nagar in Jaipur. As devotees 
of Bawd Mohan Dds of Bhadawds they 
avoid flesh and liquor. 

Khepaps, Kaithal, Hoshidrpur: Khepor, 
Gurddspur 

Khir, Ludhiana ~ 

Khohar, Gurgaon, Karndl ; -par, Ludhidna 
Khokhar, Thanesar 


* Sankat a Ohauhin R4jpat had his abode ia S4mbhar,*iit he was a ®eat robber and was 

obliSdto ieaveT He ceSried ofi a damsel whose kinsmen pnrsned Inin, bnt fled on hear- 

in!t\ barber ring the marriage-bell. Hence these Gnjars are <^l6d Chokan, one who 
mmses > As devotees of Ban Deo the Obokans do not use cotton without ofermg some to 
mS nor vrtll they bum cotton sticks for fuel. The first tonsure is also performed at Ban 
Deo’s shrine in Raipur. 

dSl^rs to the Khoter and Ohhokar Gujms east of the Jumna tte 
Dhalto K not fnreasonably brought upon their vrUagp. Keojak. suspicious of female 
ipffintiQide, 
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Khoter, U, P. 

Kisani, founded K^lluw^l in Kapurthala 
Kohli Kap^irtliala : Koli, Gurg-ion, Karnal, 
Hoshiarpur, Ludhiana, Gurd^spur, Guj- 
rit, Hazira 
Kokni, Ludhiana 
Lada, Gujrat 
Ladi, Gujrit, Amb^la 
L&-, HoshidrpUT, Hoshiarpur 
Lakhan Rai, Gnjrat 

Lali, Kaithal, Thinesar, Ludhiana, Gurd^s* 
pur 

Lambntir, Gujr^t 
Langrana, Gujr^t 
Latali, Ludhiana 
Lavi, Jullundur 

Loda, Kaithal -i, Gurdispur, 

Ludhiana, Hazira 
Logan, Thinesar 

Lohnur, Delhi : -mur, Gurgaon, Ludhiana 

Lohsar, Gujrat 

Loti, Karnal 

Lu-da, Gujr^t 

Liiniar, Hoshiarpur 

Madher, Ludhiana 

Mahesi, Gujr^t, HoshiJirpur 

Mahor, Ludhiana 

Majwal, Gurdaspur 

Makas, HoshUrpur 

Makkar, Gujrit 

Malkana, Gurdaspur 

M^M, Hazara 

Mangas, Qurgaon 

Mankaria, Ludhiana 

Maradi, H^bha 

Marer, Karnal 

Margat, Jullundur 

Mehrer, Ludhiina 

Melu, Gurdispur, KapdrthaU, N4bha : * 
Mehlu, Gujrit, Amb5,la, Ludhiiua : MiH, 
Haz^ira 

Melmu, Hazara 
Mesi, Ludhiana 
Meti, Ludhiana 
Metli, Ludhiana 
Mitla, Ludhi&na 

Modi, Gurdispur, said to be of Pathin 
origin 

Mohu, Ludhiana 
Mokar, Ludhiana 

Mouan, Kapurthala, Hoshi5,rpur, Qurd^s- 
pur,t said to be originally Kahlon J£ts, I 
~ Gujr^t : Mohnin, Muhnin, Ludhiana 
Mori, Ludhiina and Ho3hi4.rpur 
Motan, Gujr^t 
Motbsar, Amb^la 
Motla, Hoshiarpur, Gurdaspur 
Motri, Ludhiana 
™ Muderu, Amb^la 


Mnndan, Delhi ; ^lund, Tloshijtrpur : -dan, 
Karnal; -addan: Kaithal 
Mur4.ri, Gujr#J,t, Hoshiirpur 
Namar^, Hoshiarpur, Gujrit 
Hangri, descendants of Naghpill^ Delhi 
Hijra, Bahiwalpur 
Niru, Amblla 
Nikjtdi, Delhi 

Hun, Ludhiina, Gujr4,t : Hdn, Hoshiarpur 

Padhana, Gurdaspur 

Pagar, Hoshiirpur 

Paili, Gurgaon 

Pamr^, Hazara 

Pan^h, Bah;twalpur 

Pasani, Kapurthala 

Pasaris, Ludhiana 

Paswal, Ambila, Ludhijtna, Kapil rthala, 
Hoshiarpur, Qujr^t, Gurdaspur, Hazira : 
Pos, Kaithal 
Patta, Ludhijina 

Faur, N£bha, Gujrit: Fur, Hoshiarpur, 
Hazara : Por, Kaithal, Ludhiina 
Phadir, Kapilrthala 
Phagna, Delhi 
Fhambra,-* Gujrit 
Phogni, Gurgaon 
Pholra, Hoshiirpur : -i, Ludhiina 
Phulsa, Gurdaspur 
Phumbla, Gujrat 

Poswal, see Pas- ; Poswir, Gurgaon 
Powir, Kapdrthala 
Rai, Hoshiarpur 
Rainkawal, Delhi 
Raiaiti, GujrSt 

Rathi, Kaithal, Karnil, I-»udhiina 
Ratwil, Thinesar 

Rawih Karnil (27 villages in Pinipat), 
claim to be Khokhar Rijputs by origin 
Rawalsar, Ludhiina 

H. Riwat Mundan, Hibha. claim descent 
from Riwat and Garsi a Gujari, the bride 
whom he won after a severe struggle in 
which many heads (mundan) fell. In 
Jaipur, where they are numerous, they 
avoid widow remarriage and keep their 
women in parda, hut this is not the case 
in Hihha. 

Saber, Gujrit 
Sangrana, Gujrit 

Singu, Gujrit : t -ghu, Kaithal : 

Singon, Thinesar : Sangu, Ludhiina 
Sanju, Hazira 
Saramdna, Gujrit 
Sardhana, Delhi, Hibha, Ludhiina 
Sari, Bahiwalpur 
Sardhi, Kamal 

Sud, Ludhiina, Hoshiirpur, Kapiirthala, 
Gurdispur, Gujrit 
Surin, Habha 


* In Hibha the Melu are converts to Islim, but still avoid 4 gofs in marriage. Their 
women v ear the gown, and they avoid blue clothes. They will not build two hearths clos^ 
together ; or sell milk, lest the animal fall Ul, so they sell ghi opl^. 
t S«dd to be endogamous in Gurdispur, 
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Tanch, Hazara 
Tandar, Jullimdur 
Tandiy Ludhiana 
Tangri, Gurgaon 
Tanis, Ludhiana 

Tanur, descendants of Tonp-al, Delhi, 
Nibha 

Taoni, Ambala 
Tas, Gujrat 
Teru, Hazara 
Thargali, Ludhiana 


Thekaria, Gurdaspur, Gujrat 
Thikria, Hazara 
Ihila, Gujrdt 

Topa, Gujrat : originally Kath&nas, one of 
whom paid Akbar Rs. 1,25,000 in fopaa 
for the privilege of building Gujrat town 
Tur, Gurgaon, Kaithal, Ludhiana, Hoshiar* 
pur, Eapurthala, Gijirdaspur, Gujrit 
Vedar, Qurdaspur 
Wape, Earnal 
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Some of tlxe 84 got$ of tLe KiHliansi JMwats of Gurgaon, Boria Katiihiw4ia by caste^ 


Ahid 

? Antal or Chanwar 
B^ronat 
Balanot 
Ba^awat 



Dogeta 

Handia 

Katana 


Kakralia Babronat 

Khotoria Balronat 

Kbontel 

Kurdet 

Lamcbarta 

Malia 

Nobal 

Panwdl 

Phalaria 

Shakkarwil 

Unta 


Antal 

Badran 

Baison 

Banbata (Barahia) 

Bhatiira, Bhattl 

Brabia 

Chilag 

Ohanbin 

Bboncbak 

Bhora 

Gidri 

Hadd4 

InAn 

Inar 


Jbiwar gets in Kamil- 

Jboka> Kalan 

Kalian 

Kangar 

Kaisdn 

Limaar 

Lohli 

Mabir 

Malre 

Matoria 

Puin 

Radbin (Rabdin) 

Rnbal 

Tailiaa 

Tindmin (Tuar) 
Turie 
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The following are the Muhammadan gots in Jind : — 


Badgnjar 

Baisal 

BaU'ich 

Barmf 

Bhikar 

Bhokhi 

mthi 

J6^e 

Jdpu 

J<5ye 

K41ak 

Kamal 

Petpare 

Punwar 

Saddhu 

Sahd6o 

Sirad 

Saroya 

Sinhmar 

Sispil 

Sdhal 

T6hd£ 

T-fir 


Dhddha 
Dhdna 
Dhdnfe ? 

/amit 

Kahm 

Kanchhar, Kh^nchar in Jfnd 

Katara, -y^, in Jind 

Lahnu, Ldnu in Jind 

Midhd<r 

M6th Mai 

Radh, Rad in Jind 

Samb 

Sardp^l, ? Saropil in Jfnd 

Saroya in Jfnd 

Sindhu 

Sins Mai 

Uchd,n 


The P4ra Muhammadan gots in 
Nabha are : — 

ChhdKi 

Chhtirf^ 

Ghhutdf 

Dh^r 

Kanjan 

LaksCr 

L<5i 

Mdd 

Parchla 

Sehfke 


The Jangla Muhammadan gots in Nabha are 
Balinfeh 
B^si 
Bhattf 
Ohauh^n 
Ohhariwal 


The following are the gots in Kapurthala 

? Akldr 

Alei 

B6p&l 

Bhular 

Datf& 

Ddgal 

Ddo 

Ddyar 

Dhadle 

Dddar 

Gil 

Jaimal 

Jhat 

Kddar 

Kairu 

K6ri 

Kurdh 

Mad 

Mamun 


Mohli 

M6n^ 

Mdrd 

Nadf 

Nandi 

Margat 

Pandan 

Parat 

Pattf 

Badh^wa 

Rihal 

Badji 

B^wan 

Sahmal 

Saigal, Sahkal 

Satta 

Sindhd 

Sddal 

Sddf 
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KAMBOHS. BAWAN OOTA. 


<1> Barrar 
<2> Thind 
<3) Abd^l 
<4i> BandM 
C5> Bliot 
(6> Josan 
(7) Dhanju 
C8> Bbawan 
(9> Maxni 
(lO) Hande 
<11) Matte 
(J3) Rataix Pal 
03) Jammun 

(14) Jauii 

(15) Elaiire 
(16 > Jie 

(17) Jband 

(18) Mabrok 

(19) Khand 

(20) Trij 

(21) Jehani 

(22) Jag 

(23) Bhandari 

(24) R4<5 

(25) Dasre 

(26) N&glip41 


(27) Fandhu 

(28) N4rd 

(29) Jatmal 
<30) ShaM 

(31) Sothpal 

(32) Bantiri 

(33) Batti 
(34 > Tami 

(35) I^l 

(36) Channa 

(37) Naadhe 

(38) 8urme 

(39) Sahige 

(40) Oallon 

(41) Takke 
(42; Same 
(43> Nandan 

(44) Banayek 

(45) Alabesi 
(40) C^handi 

(47) Bagi 

(48) Lore 

(49) To tie 

(50) Cb4k 

(51) Chatarth 

(52) Patli4n 


The gota of the Chatirdai gotd Kambobs are 


(1) Jabam 

(2) Kokre 

(3) Barkare 


(4) Bargote 
C5) Kawbi 
(6) Makaure 
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The 22 Kanet hheU in Kot&ha. 


Bady&li 

Khanti 

BanAl 

Khawdl 

Bhaddl 

Kodhali 

Bhandrdl 

Kothdl 

Ohany^ni 

Kotyal 

Ohhalanti 

Mahlu 

Damral 

Math 

D^rari* 

Phatrdl 

Gomh41 

Rajdna 

Kandldl 

Sohti 

Khanori 

Tohni 


* Said to be originally Brahmans who ‘degenerated’ into Raj pats All the Rajput 
degenerated into Kanets by adopting harewa, P. N. Q. I., § 761, 
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appendix I , 

KUMHAR aOTS. 


The Hindu Mahr goU are reported to be aa follows : — 


Ahi'tan, Jfnd. Of, Aitan in Gur<blspiu* 
Ahu, Jmd 

Badlf^, Sirmdr (from B^dli near Dellii) 

Balim, M41er Kotla 

Bar41> Jlnd 

Baxgoti, Jfnd 

BaTg'fin^, Jind 

Baw£niw41, Jmd 

Bhar^l, Jind 

Bhopal, Jmd 

Oh^oH, Ji'nd 

Oharak, Jind 

Chhalg^nia, Jind 

Ohond, Jind ‘ 

D41, Jind 
Bhar^n, Jind 
Di'rath, Jind 
Don'w^l, Jind 
Gh^en, Jind 
Golhin, Jind 
Jalandhra, Jind 
Jhoke, Jind 
Karat will, Jind 
Katt-u, Jind 

Kelia, Jind, Kilia, Lahore* 


Knmbharwal, Jind 
Amiun, rimd 
Nokh^L .lind : Lahore* 

Pencil, .f ind 
Pinsia, tL'nd 

Eatniu, .Mnd, Malor Kotla 
Rokne, Jind 
Bainmitr, Malor Kotla 
Sangroha, J ind : Lahore* 

Sikdiwii Jind 
Hurolii, Siriiuir. 

Sarsuta, Mulor Kotla 

Bhonnttr, Sir mil r 

vSinhmffcr, Jind 

Sohal, Malor Kotla, Jind 

Solvhal, Jind, Maier Kotla, Lahore* (--rdrier) 

Sokhljiii, Jind 

Bulgania, M?Uer Kotla 

Biin#ire, Jind 

Snnjiinre, Sirmiit (from Sun!tm> 

Tania, JimL 
T?tnk, Jind 
Tile Phi4r, J ind 
Tiirkiwal, Jfnd 


The Hindu Gola gots are said to be 180,000 in number and to include : 


Badlia, Rohtak 
Badmtinda, Lahore 
Baihonwdl, Lahore 
Baixw^l, Gurgaon 
Baraw&l, Gurgaon, 
Batiwal, Rohtak. 
Bedwal, Gurgaon 
Bhadarpuria, Gurgaon 
Bhaganria, Lahore 
Bhandoria, Gurgaon 
? Bharatpuria, Rohtak 
Bhatiw^l, Lahore 
Bhekolia, Gurgaon 
Bisaria, Gurgaon 
Danwaria, Gurgaon 
Dhalwaria, Gurgaon 
Dhanghan, Gurgaon 
Dhamiwal, Gurgaon 
Dhiminal, Gurgaon 
Haibaria, Gurgaon 
JadaHa, Gurgaon 
Jajoria, Gurgaon 


Jalandhra,* Lahore 
Jhajhari, Rohtak 
Kargw^l, Lahore 
Karwiwal, Gurgaon 
Kasena, Gurgaon 
Khadilia, Rohtak 
Kharolia, Rohtak 
Khataolia, Gurgaon 
Miloria, Rohtak 
Mamoria, Gargaon 
M4,roria, Rohtak 
Marwal, Gurgaon 
Phirw^j Gurgaon 

Sakharlia, Gurgaon, Sukhralia, Lahore 

Sakwalia, Gurgaon 

Satwansia, Gurgaon 

Thangria, Gurgaon 

Taj^ria, Rohtak 

? Tainan wal, Gurgaon 

Tesia, Gurgaon 

Tharharia, Gurgaon 

Tohaniwal, Gurgaon 


1, M&rw&rL Of these the Bigif or Mirwari have the folloTimg pots in Jfnd 


B&balia 

Bainiwil 

Bhfirfw^l 

DadarwSrl 

Gaurf 

GhasoHa 

Itang 


Karoriwal 

Kathelw^l 

Pansffi 

Sanghathfi, 

S^nthidn 

Sokhal 

Sdnd^n 
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In Sialkot District the Desf have the folio-wing gois : — 


Ahiian, 

Bajhotra 

Barial 

Bhikhklian 

Chunkotra 

Jambe 

Jawala 

Jojla 


Kakialia 

Keon 

Kir 

Lole? 

Salotra 

Satti 

Tarphiar 


Tbe Desl gots or sections in Gurdaspur and Gujrdt are : — 


AMtan, Gurddspnr, Sialkot 
Ajra, Gnrd^spur 
Bharal, Gnrd^spur 
Dab, Gurdaspur 
Dagoria, Gurdaspur 
Dol, Gurdaspar 
Halbal, *Gurd^spur 


Jhanjotri, Gurdaspur 

Mafyar, Gurddspur 

Mangotri Gurdaspur 

Pansotri=Tarkotri, Gurdaspur 

Suidra, Gurdaspur 

Tak, * Gurdaspur 

Tarkotri, Gurdaspur, of. Pansotri 


In Kap-drthala and Amritsar the Mahr-Gola classification appears to be unkncwn and 
the Hindu Kumh^r gots are : - 


Aku, Kapurthala 
Athiin, „ 

Baipi.1, „ 

Balgan, Amritsar 
Bhopal, . » 

Ohirimar, Kapfirthala 
Deo, Amritsar 
Dhab, Kapurthala 
Dol, „ 

Gore, „ 


Jhalli, Kapurthala 
Job?, „ 

Kharl, Amritsar 
Lehar, „ 

? Loloh, Kaptirthala 
Malli, Kapiirthala and Amritsar 
Raindi, Amritsar 
Sangar, „ 

Singu, „ 

Sokhal, Kapiirthala and Amritsar* 
Talwandi, fcipiirthala only. 


The Muhammadan Desl gots or sections in Jind and Maler Kotla are : 


Agroia, Jind 
Bhathrat, „ 

Dop^lia, „ 

Gharelia, „ 

Hansfwal „ 

Jalhan „ 

Janaulia, Maler Kotla 
Jatu, Jind 

Ka’nania, ,, 


Kan(^^lia, Jind 
Kop^lia. „ 
Mahiwal, „ 
MiW^rl, „ 

Nagauri, „ 

Od, ,, 

Rohtaki, „ 
Singhwan, „ 
Sarao, Maler Kotla 


Mult4ni sections in N^bha, Jind and Miler Kotla are 


Ahitnn^ M^ier Kotla ^ 

Abnian „ „ r/. Inhian in Amritsar 

Baltin, „ , 

Bhatara, Nabba 

Chaohi, Maler Kotla 

Ch-vund, „ also in Amritsar, 

' Chand in N^bha 


Chor, Jfnd 

Gho^-, Jind - A 

Ghuen; Maler Kotla, also in Amritsar 
Ghumman, N^bha 


Hatthi, Nabha ( — obstinate) 
Jhajral, Jind 
Jhujhrai, Amritsar 
Khamb, Jind, Khumb, Amritsar 
Kunjar, M^ler Kotla 
Nakwal, *Maier Kotla 
Matkan, N^bha 
Sang, t M41er Kotla 
Sokhal, „ 

Sun, t . 9i 

Taggar, „ 


* Nikwil, ‘ respected ’ lit. ‘ having hair on the nose, Pers. noOi lal 
t sang, = a spear, or mimicry, 
j Sun, insensible ? 
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The Muhammadan Kumhir sections in Amritsar and in Kapurtba^a are : 


Ag 

Bashuri 

Bhol&^l 

ChauMn 

Dal 

Dol 

? Hamadpal 

Jaur 

Kund 

LosMa 

Loi 

MAgar 


Phdndl 

Eaidi 

Sambild 

Sandar 

Sangar 

8ingu 

Sohai 

Sul 

Talepial 

That and in Kaptirihala 
Tondhi 


besides those already specified. 


The Muhammadan Desi sections in Siilkot and Gujrit are 


Ahltan, Siilkot 
Bhambar, Gujrit 
Bhatti,* » 

* Dal, Siilkot 
Dol, Gujrat 
Janjui, 

Ehera, Siilkot 
XiOlO) ,, 


Eakkar, Siilkot 
Sindar, Gujrit 
Satti,*^ j, 
Shikreh >, 
Shori, t „ 
Thuthril* „ 
Vailn, „ 


The Muhammadan Panjibi sections in Gurdispur are : — 
# 


Akku 

Baiun 

Ghandal 

PGhartil 

Gohatar.t 

Uahitan.^ 

Kansn 

Khfwa 


Kohawa 

Kumbh 

Find 

Eaj Bah 

Eaniana 

Sul 

Sun 


\ 


The Muhammadan Kumhar sections in Shihpur, Multin> Dera Ghizi £h^n and MiinwiK 
are : — 


OholT ^^ } eponymous 

Dabwand, Shihpur 

Dil, MianwaU, eponymous 

Dharog, Isi Eliel 

Gane Khel, Isa Ehel 

Ihtian, Multin 

P'Kai-Kalai, Multin ; Kaile, tsi Ehel. 
Katra, Shihpur 
Eubbir Shihpur 


Lachhoria, Miinwili (eponymous), and 
Dera Ghizi Ehin 
Lakhisar, MulUn 

Mma.Ti'hfl.-ng 

Mode Khel, Tsi Ehel 
Eajrah, Isa Ehel 
Sangroha,§ 

Sipal, Dera Ghizi Khan. 

Sithu, Multin, Sathu, Isi Khel 

Sokul, Isa Khel 

Villhu, 


The Bhattl are said to be so called because they were Tcamins of the Bhatti land-holders i 
the Sattf were Tcamins of the Satti land-holders : and so with all the other sections in Gujrit» 
t From Shorkot, 

X Said to be also called Mahr. 

§ From Sangrasi in Bahiwalpur ; but c/, Sangar Sangrasi again is said to derive its name 
from Bangroha, an ancient mound in the Oholistan, fortified by the Nawabs of Bahawalpur. 
In Peshiwar there are said to he two groups— Channa and Eathra. 



1. Bharwin^ 

2. Raj^n^ 

3. Sadhdna 

4. Aliklid.11^ 

5. Biiojoini 

6. Alidna 

7. Kauridiiir 

8. Sali4n4 

9. Sargd>ni 

10. Umr^n^i 

11. Cli6chk£n4 

12. Dawan4 

13. BMdoan^ 

14. GMglii^n^ 

15. Hasndn^ 

16. Janiian4 

17. Jati4ii4 

18. Kalu^na 

19. Kirtdi^n^ 
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APPENDIX J. 

SIAL CLANS IN JHANG. 

20. Kamiani 

21. Khdnuin^ 

. 22. Mighlini 

23. M4hiii 
21. Mirali 

25. Sahjhar 

26. Sasrani 

27. Taliar4ixa 

28. Bdslaw4 

29. Bhndo^ni 

30. Chel4 

31. Diraj 

32. Daulatan^ 

33. DMdM 

34. Gagrina 

35. Khagga 

36. Handl&ni 

37. Hirij 

38. Jal>bo4ili 


39. JaUI Khan^n& 

40. Laliani 

41. Machhiana 

42. Malkdni 

43. Miri4n£ 

44. Udhoana 

45. Patoiii4 

46. Rajbana 

47. Sanpil 

48. WijhUni 

49. Banana 

50. Bhojoana 

51. Chiri4na 

52. Daduani 

53. DhaUna 

54. Ding4 

55. Dhanian4 

56. Ghugbiiiii^ 

67. Janjiin^ 
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APPENDIX K. 

SUNAR QOTB. 


The Mair goU include : — 

Ahat, Gujr^t, Lahore 
Ahi, Lahore 

Ajipal, Nibha : -mal, ELapiirthala 
Alu, Gujrit 

Ashut, Jind : -at, Kapiirthala 

Babbar, Jind, Lahore 

Babhar, Gujr^t 

Bachcha, Kapdrthala 

Badra, Kapiirthala 

Bagga, Gujr4t, Jiad, Kapiirthala 

Bdgheb N^bha 

Bagri, Gujr&t 

Bahriwal. Nabha 

Bajania, Jind 

Ballao, Lahore 

Harare, Jind 

Basin, Lahore 

Battan, 

Bey, Kapurlhala» Jind 
Ber, Kapiirthala 
Bhamb, Giijrit, Jfnd 
Bhashin, Kapurthala 
Bhodla, Gujrit 
Bhulla, Lahore 
Bohr, Grujrit 
Brajpil, Nabha 
Buland, Gujrat 

Buttar, Gujritand Bunjihi, Jfnd 
Chalagni, Gujrit, -geri, Lahore 
? Chhae, 

Dahli, Kapdrthala 
Dahm, Nibha 
Dasanr, Jind 
Dasamedhia, Jind 
Biwar, Lahore 

Bhalla, Gnjrit, Lahore, all Hindus 

Dhariwil in Ferozepore 

Dharma, Gnjrit 

Dharna, Lahore 

Dhnma, Gnjrit 

Dhnna, Lahore 

Dhnnna, Jfnd, Kapdrthala 

Dhnpar, Jind 

Bur, Kapdrthala 

Gajjar, Gnjrit 

Gand, Jind 

Gogar, Gnjrit ; Guggar in Ferozepore 

Gogni, Gnjrit 

Gogte, Kapuithala 

Gohngla, Gnjrit 

Gori, Gnjrit 

Gnnd, Lahore 

Gngne, Jind 

Hanz Khasai, Gujrat, -Khawasi, Lahore 

Hira, Gujrit 

Jala, Jind 

Jahln, Gnjrit 

Jilnr, Lahore 

? Jant Banir 

Janra, Gnjrit, Jind 

Jakhar Jhangi in Ferozepore 

Kachlyara 


Kaohluari, Kapurthala 

Kandai, Kanda, Jind, Kapurthala, Lahore 

Karor, Gujrit, Ferozepore 

Kari*-, Kapurthala 

Khorma, Nibha 

Khurmi, <Uijrit, Jfnd 

Karwal. Jind, Lahore 

Kakka, 

Khopal, Jind 
Khungar, Gujrat 
Kingar, Lahore 
Khich, Lahore 
Kunjhai 
Khokh 

Kandiwal -nanl, Gnjrit, Kandivaddi, I^ahore 

Kasluayi, Jfnd 

Khori, Gujrit, Kapiirthala 

? Khnrmi, Lahore 

Ladhar, Gujrat 

Ledha, Lahore 

Lodhar Jind 

Lodar, Jind, Lahore 

Lota, Jfnd 

Malhaddi, Gujrat, Lahore 

Main, Lahore 

Malpana, Gnjrit 

Mandhari, Jind 

Mannan, Gujrit, Lahore 

Masawan, Gnjrit, Lahore: -dn, Jfnd 

Mahaicb , Ferozepore 

Maston. Kapurthala 

Mitrd, Lahore 

Nachal, Jfnd 

Nagora, Gnjrit, -ia, Lahore 

Nahl, Gnjrit: Nil, Lahore 

Narnorie, Jind 

Nichal, Lahore 

Odar, Jind 

Paham, Jind 

Pidri, Tjahore 

Pajji, 

Phanr, Jind 
Partola, Lahore 
Pikhi, Jfnd 
Pland. Jind 
Ranman, Gnjrit 
Ratta, Lahore 

Rode, Gujrit, Jind, Kapdrthala 

Rodi, Lahore 

Rodka, Gnjrit 

Rndke, Lah^'re 

Sadi, Jind 

Sadhanra, Gujrit, Lahore 
Sadeworia, Jind, a -ori, Kapdrthala 
Sarwana, Lahore 
Sarna, Lahore 
Salim ? 

Shai, Gnjrit : Shin, Lahore 
Sanderia, Jind 
Senh, Jind 

Sedha, Jind : -i in Ferozepore 
Sida, Gnjrit 
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Saida, Kap*drtTiala 
Siri, Gtijr^rt 

Suclichu, Gujrat, Lahore 
Sundk, Lahore ; Sunnak, Ferozepore 
Sunk, Gujr&t: Sank, Kapur tha la 
Sur, Gujrit, Lahore, all Hindus : Jind, 
Kapdrthala 
Susa, Lahore 


Tauriwd-l, Lahore 
Thdkran, Ferozepore 
Turiwal, Kapurthala 
Udera, Lahore 
Vichcha, Gujr&t 
Vaid, Lahore 
Waddar, Gujrat 
Wurar-Kokra, Lahore 


The gots of the Tank Sundr group are given below : — 


I Group Bahri. 


(i) In Gujr^it 

1. Ajmal, Ajaimal, also in Siilkot and 

Ferozpore 

2. Gujar, Gijjar, in Siilkot 

3. Hach^r 

4. ? Jhothra 

5. Khich, also in Sialkot and Ferozepore 

6. Pajji 

7. Patru, Batru 

8. Rambra 

9. Salgotri 

? Samaial 

10. Samman, 

Teji 

Thothre, also in Ferozepore 
Raltre 


(ii) In Mi^nw^li : — 

Ag^smohla, Akdsb- in Lahore 
Az^ti, Aj- or Ach- = Ohhe-j^ti in Lahore 
Ahat, in Sialkot and Ferozepore 
Bhobhal, Popal 
Darar, Do*. 

Dhandi, Tandi 

Katari-inelia(s)s 

Gadi 

Jhajunga, Jajnngba, Janjoga in Lahore 
Kan 

Mangheo 

Rati 

Sami 


In Lahore the Bahri include : — 


A’hat 

Ajaimal (Ujai) 

Gidar 

Gijar 

Hichar 

Katarmal 

Kann 


Khich 

Kokal 

Patni 

Salgotia 

SamlLnia 

Teju 


Below the Bahri in GujrAt rank the Ohhez^ti, which group comprises 6 gots sr- . 


DlSdi^^ } Bahri, apparently. 
Kajji 


Mehra 

Sanjogi 


Below the Bahri and Ohheziti come the BunjAhi— nominally with 52 gets : — 


(i) In GujrAt, etc. 

AjAti in PeshAwar 
Ast (2JAbha) 

Bagri 
B ibal 
Bahsi 

Basahu ^ 

Bhagha in HoshiArpur 

Bhamb 

Bhandra 

Bhola, also in Lahore 


(ii) InM^nwAli 
Ada* 

Bobal, also in, Lahore* PeshAwar 
Bhad . - 

Bhola, Bolahf 


t Fome'rCf^owers^f’ShAli Shams (? Tabriz) of Mnltin, the Bolah have now lost ^tfa 
in kat™L?SOT lL laK years l^ve followed the Jogis. ProbaUy they were follow- 
ers of the Agha KhAn 
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(i) In Gnjr^t, etc. — eoncld. 

Changli* in Lahore 


Bagga 

?Dami 

Deoki 

Dharna 


Dalil, mbha 
Bangai in Peshawar 

Barberai in Peshawar 

Bhanna in Fesozepore 

Bhedi in Pesh^iwar 


Bhir 


Gand 


(ii) In MUnwali— cowcZd 
Badan 


Bhir 

Dongia 

Gadar 


Giddar 


Jalwar 

Jamli 

Jhallan 


Gojani in Hoshi£rpur 
Gond in Peshawar 
Itan in Peshawar 
Jalila, Mbha 


Kat^rmar 
Lahnra 

Main 
Manga 


Kakka, Kakki*** in Lahore 
Kakkal Kanot in Hoshiirpur 
Kashri in Hoshi^rpnr 


Lugi in Peshawar 


Mattu, Mittu in Lahore 
Mehra* in Lahore 

Ochi in Lahore 


Nak;& 

Padre 

Pholn in Hoshidrpnr 

Radke 

Hangar, Ranger in Peshawar 
? Raoke 


Ransiya 

Rattan 

Ratti 

Sadhan 


Rasin in Lahore 

Ratra in Lahore 

Rodki in Lahore 

Sammi in Lahore 
Sandhuria -dnria, in Lahore 
Sandhari in Peshdwar 
Shamsi in Pesh£,war 
Sidba (Ndbha) 

Sohal 

Snr in Feroz^pore 

Thanda = Panj-j^tiJ in Lahore 

Trtoa* in Lahore 


Udal 
Uderai 

Virn in Lahore 
Waid : also in Peshawar 


Gora 


Jagal 


Janra 


Kokal 

Kan 

Lnddharf 

Lnkria 

MangU 

Mas^wan, also in N^bha and Mi^nwi»li 

Mon 

Nichal 

Odla 


Roda 


Snsa 


NoTE.—In Lahore only those marked* are expressly said to be Bunjdhi : N. L N. Q. II., 167. 
None of the Hoshidrpnr gots are expressly said to be Bnnj^hi. 
t Followers of the Jogis, i, e., Shaiva by cnlt. 

jin Lahore the Panj-j&ti are also said to indnde the Patti, Bhopale, Botan and Snnak. 


Adlike 

Ahloke 

AmliKe 

Bazidke 

Brahamka 

Daryake 

Dhol 

Giidarke 

Hdmidke 

Hareke 
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APPENDIX L. 


WATTU SECTIONS IN MONTGOMERY. 


Izatke 

Jasoke 

Ladhuke 

'Laleke 

Mahmunke 

MabUka 

Majhadke 

Malkana 

Malleke 

Maneke 

Thakarke 


Nejeke 

Nureke 

Rahmunke 

Sadharke 

Salamka 

Sandarke 

Saru 

Skekbuke 

Sodheke 

Tejeke 
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